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THUGGEE AND DACOITY. 


No. 8 OF 1854. 

From J. D. Inverauity, Esq,, 

Political Agent, Southern Muratlia Country, 

To C. J. Erskine, Esq., 

Acting Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Dated Wth January 1854 . 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 69 , 
dated (ith instant, in the 7th and 8th paragraphs of which is required the 
exprtission of my views on the point whether the whole tribe of Kaikarees, 
being apparently amenable to the charge of being professional Dacoits, &c., it 
would not suflico, when the evidence consists exclusively of the narratives of 
apf)rovers, to bring to trial the most notorious amongst them, such as Naiks, 
leaders of gangs, and those who have been implicated in dacoities of an aggra- 
vated character. 

2. In re]>ly, I beg to state that, from the evidence adduced before me in late 
Dacoit trials, 1 gather that dacoity is emphatically a profession, though not 
necessarily a hereditary one that its active duties are entered on at the age 
of sixteen ; and that though agriculture, mat-makings snake-charming, conjur- 
ing, and similar callings, are ostensibly employments of these professionals, 
their real source of subsistence is plunder. Burria Naik,+ an old Dacoit, 
affirms that he has committed robberies without number — four or five every 
month, since he was sixteen years of age.'’ Dod Sahibya,^ a famed Dacoit, 
affirms, — But as for the burglaries he has committed, they are as numerous 
as the hairs of his head." Kullolia Naik§ affirms that he ‘‘ has committed, with 

♦ Nagia, approver No. 1 in proceedings submitted with my letter No. 167, dated 27th July 
1863, states : Uis ancestors were not Dacoits ; he himself entered on the profession.” 

t No. 2 of proceedings submitted with letter No. 151, dated 9th July 1853. 

J No. 1 of ])roceedings submitted with letter No. 183, dated 22nd August 1853. 

§ No. 5 of same proceedings. 

I 
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his father, and independently of him, about five hundred burglaries/' Bur- 
glaries,” he adds, are committed in the dark nights. If there be obtained a 
good booty, a monthly burglary contented them ; if not, burglary was their 
nightly occupation during the dark nights.” 

8. I further gather, that Jail discipline is ineffective in weaning men from 
this profession. Kurce Sahibya, approver* (who was not a Naik), affirms 
that he was with three others, at a former time, punished for a robbery at 
Yekoondee, with three years’ imprisonment. On release from Jail, reverted 
to his old calling of dacoity and robbery.” iloolgia, approver, f affirms: 

Was in Jail for five years, on conviction for a robbery at Hunmunbullce. 
Geerya was engaged with him, but escaped conviction. Tooljia Avas conv icted, 
though not engaged in the robbery. After release, they reverted to their 
j)rofcssion of robbery and dacoity.” 

4. The organisation of Kulkorwee Dacoits in the Southern Miiratha Country 
is a peculiar feature. Their leaders, or Naiks, are not so by hereditary right. 
They owe their elevation to their superiority in spirit and address, and their 
followers pay them a ready obedience. A Kulkorwee Naik’s quota ranges from 
three to seven or eight men ; burglaides are generally committed by independ- 
ent quotas. A combination of quotas is necessary when open gang robbery is 
to be committed. In all eases, every disposition is made, and every iiiforinuliou 
regarding the premises to be plundered obtained, beforehand, so Unit, in llie 
actual attack and plunder, little difficulty is experienced by tlie dc])rcdators. 
The infirm, and those accidentally prevented from joining the adveiUnn^, 
receive a share of tlie booty ; a portion being also assigned for the support of 
widows, and those who cannot help themselves. 

5. Dacoits are not necessarily Kaikarees, or Kulkorwees. The proceedings 
submitted with my letter No. 191, dated Isl September 1853, show an organised 
gang of villagers, — Muratha Beruds following this calling ; and the dacoity 
at Bussapoor, in the Belgaum Magistracy, in March 1852, was perpetrated 
by villagers who had combined for the pur|)osc, and who, ap[)arcntly, were aided 
by Sonars, who received the property stolen. Neither does it appear to me 
that Naiks, and leaders of gangs, are necessarily the*most notorious among their 
comrades. The confession of Bhowanee, commonly called Galkut Bhowaiiee, 
who was not a N*aik, submitted with my letter No. 190, dated 31st August 
1853, shows him to have been a cold-blooded murderer and Dacoit. 

6. With a knowledge of the circumstances stated above, I am not of opinion 
that it would suffice to bring to trial the most notorious Dacoits, such as Naiks, 
leaders of gangs, and those who have been implicated in dacoities of an aggra- 

* No. 5 of proceedings submitted with letter No. V(»7> dated 27th July 1863. 
t No. 6 same proceedings. 
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vated character. I tliink the Officers of the Dacoity Department must be 
allowe<i a wide discretion in this matter, and that tlie specific law applica])le to 
the case should be allowed to take effect on every conviction. Though Kul- 
korwee and Kaikaree Naiks have been seized and convicted through the 
exertions of Captain llervey, yet the organisation of the tribes has been in no 
measure crushed, though a severe blow has been dealt to them. Though sub- 
dued for the time in the Southern Muratha Country, their operations are being 
carried on in the neighbouring Bellary Magistracy, wdiere forty-nine dacoi- 
tics occurred last year, as stated by Captain Hervey in Ins letter No. 170, dated 
26th ultimo, submitted to Government on the 3rd instant with niy letter in the 
Judicial Department No. 1. 

7. In the 9th paragraph of your letter under reply, I am directed to state 
whether, with reference to the great numbers of I^acoits sentenced to trans- 
portation, some provision for their families be not called for. In reply, I 
would state tliat the numbers sentenced to transportation from these districts 
bears but a small proportion to those still at largo, and that their families, 
by the custom of the tribe, arc provided for by those who remain. 

8. I am not aware of the arrangements ado])lod in the North-Western 
Provinces for the encouragement of industrial habits among members of 
])rcdatory tribes ; but I am inclined to think that the success of any colonial 
organisation must, in a very great measure, depend upon the strictness of the 
supervision exercised. Loss of personal liberty 1 believe to be a)i essential, for 
otherwise the members of this colony would, from predilection and inveteracy 
of liabit, use their freedom to indulge old tastes, by entering upon nocturnal 
expeditions, and to promote evil by communicating with old associates beyond 
the colony. The women of these tribes are excellent couriers, and the celerity 
with which they communicate information to great distances is remarkable. 
However much humanity may require the amelioration of these tribes, a change 
in their habits is not, I think, to be accomplished by a free colonial organisa- 
tion; but I am persuaded much good would ensue, were Captain llervey 
authorised to establish at this place a Penitentiary and School of Industry for 
convicts, approvers, and their families, such as exist at Jubbulpore. A few 
such Schools in different parts of India would, in the course of a generation or 
two, eradicate the evil habits which the members of these tribes contract from 
their earliest childhood. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) J. D. Inverarity, 
Political Agent Southern Muratha Country 

Political Agents Office^ Belgaum^ Wth January 1854. 
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EXTRACT PARAGRAPHS 1, 5, AND THE FOLLOWING PARAGRAPHS 
OF CAPTAIN HERVEY’S LETTER No. 8 TO THE SECRETARY TO GO- 
VERNMENT JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, DATED 21TII JANUARY 18ol. 

1. I have had the honour to receive your letter under date 6th instant, 
No. 68, calling my attention to the wishes of Government in the preparation 
by me of future cases submitted for final trial ; and desiring me to furnish my 
opinion whether it may not suffice to bring to trial only the most notorious 
Dacoits, such as Naiks, leaders of gangs, and those who may have been impli- 
cated in dacoities of an aggravated character.” 

5. On the other subjects of your letter, namely whether it would not be 
sufficient to proceed only against the leaders of Dacoits, and whether some 
due provision for the families of those who have been convicted is not now 
urgently required, or some colony established, in which they miglit he encour- 
aged to industrial habits, I have the honour to submit, that from what I have 
learnt of the habits of professional Dacoits, it would, in my humble opinion, 
be not only attended with very evil consequences to ))roceed against but the 
principals of gangs, of which every member almost is an expert gang robber, and 
capable at any time to conduct a dacoity, but that to do so would render, in a 
manner, nugatory, the best efforts of the Department in suppressing a erirne.of 
such magnitude as dacoity by professional gang robbers, handed down, as such 
a profession has been to them, from time out of mind. 

6. To lead to a proper understanding of what I would take the liberty to 
advance in support of such an opinion on so important a subject, I would 
venture to trespass upon the time of Government with the following observa- 
tions, supporting the same with a few prominent out of many corroborative 
circumstances that have happened within my own official knowledge. 

7. The law especially enacted for the better prevention of the crime of 
dacoity” (Act XXIV. of 1843) was considered necessary, as ensuring “more 
stringent measures for the conviction of professional Dacoits, systematically 
employed in carrying on their lawless pursuits in different parts of the country.” 
Such are the words of that law. It determines, as was and is notorious, that 
such people exist throughout the empire, and that they must be put down ; 
and, therefore, that whoever shall be proved to have belonged at any past or 
future period to any such gang of Dacoits, anywhere, within or without the 
Territories of the East India Company, shall he punished; the Act of the 
Legislature thus leaving no discretionary powers, I submit with great respect, 
to any authority, short of directing the punishment of every Dacoit. 

The instructions issued to me by Mr. Secretary Lumsden, in his letter 
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No. 6382, under date 29tli October 1850, were that I should take every pre- 
caution against the acquittal of any Dacoit prisoners. 

9. The Honorable the Court of Directors, in their despatch to the Govern- 
ment of India No. 27, dated 18th September 1850, forwarded for my guidance, 
stated (paragraph 140), that they felt it “necessary to renew their injunctions 
that none of the effectual precautions originally adopted for the security of the 
criminals (hereditary gangs of Dacoits, &c.) be suffered to be in the sliglitest 
degree relaxed”; adding, in their letter to the Bombay Government No. 18, 
under date 1st August 1849, paragraph 5, that “they hoped the measures 
adopted for the suppression of the crime would be as effectual under the 
Bombay Presidency as they had proved elsewhere in India.’^ 

10. In my Report to Government, No. 110, dated 10th July 1849, and in 
subsequent despatches, I have shown that the Dacoits, against whom I have 
been conducting operations, ircre all jyrofessional ycing rohhrs h\j heretUtanf 
descent; that, witli unbounded license, they had systematically parcelled out 
among them the whole country, each partition forming the “ preserve” of the 
gang to wdiich it had been apportioned ; that poverty urged them no more in 
their evil practices, than the desire to earn a livelihood propelled any operator to 
frequent efforts in Ins vocation ; and that the punishments hitherto awarded 
them had not serced to check them from icrong-dohnj, 

11. The annexed minutes of a meeting of Dacoits 1 lately held show to 
what extent such efforts on the part of these Dacoits have been renew^ed ; that 
incarceration has been to them but a teui|)orary calamity — temporarily affecting 
their liberties, not repressing their evil propensities. 

12. An inhabitant of the tract of country that formed the beat or preserve 
appertaining to Balia,* and Nad Tookya, Naiks, has, in the proceedings in that 
case, in speaking to the dangerous character of these Dacoits, declared — “ I 
swear by Ishwur, that what 1 have said is truth ; but should this be told t6 
these people, and they at any time be released, and^come back, they wall have 
their revenge against us, and ruin us; and I represent this to the Sirkar, that 
precautions may be taken against them for the future, to enable the ryots to 
live out of fear.” Another, in the same case, that the Dacoits “ were always 
moving about — in harvest-time plmidering the fields ; the cultivators, from the 
dread their revengeful character created, refraining from any complaint 
against them” ; but that, since their arrest, “ no one's house was robbed, every- 
one living in ease.” Another, in the same case, declaring they were “ always 
eating, and drinking, and squabbling — never labouring ; their women extorting 
grain from the cultivators, through the fear the tribe was held in.” 

* Case No. XII. of 1853, tried by Mr. Inverarity, Political Agent Southern Muratha Country. 
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13. In the same case, ajDprover Bheema has detailed how, because a ryot, 
to prevent one of their women from carrying off tlie cars of com she had been 
pilfering from his field, had snatclied away a blanket from one of them, the act 
was taken to lieart,” a gang was assembled at night, the entire threshing-floor 
plundered, and the man's life taken. 

14. Although represented by me to be not a part of the system of the 
Dacoits infesting the territories comprehending this Presidency to design 
murder, their outrages have, as my j)roceedings amply testify, been attended 
with violence and bloodshed, and often with murder. 

15. Plundered parties, crowding my Court, have reiterated the statements 
already oii the records of the local Magistrates, of the sudden rushing into their 
houses, in the dead of night, of fierce men, with muffled faces or daubed with 
streaks of paint, holding lighted torches, and armed with swords or bludgeons ; 
of the remorseless rai)ine they committed ; cf terrified wives and daugliters, 
with lacerated eai’s and nostrils, injured wrists and ankles ; of affrighted old 
men and women, and younger men with brokcai heads, or sore from blows and 
buffets ; of doors and windows broken down, and closets and boxes laid open 
and gutted; rooms rifled; their household gods d(*secrated, their sanctities 
invaded, and tiiemselvcs ruined, often past redemption, by ruthless scouiub'cls, 
whose only excuse for such acts has been that such iras their pj'ofcssion : no 
succour at hand, — the village guardians concealing themselves, the neighliours 
mute and in the deepest awe, — they, in terror, had to suceiimb to the outrage, 
and every indignity, uncared for; till the noise of shouts and musket-shots, the 
sounding of conclics and drums, and the bombastic entry into the premises of 
the village authorities, now come to assist them, made them feel some assurance 
of the robbers being really gone, and themselves left alive! 

If). In the Bagulkotc gang robbery, the owner of the house, a rich banker, 
blit a feeble and aged man, being speared by a Daeoit, a young hid, his grand- 
son and heir, rushed forward to hold up the murdered man: — Bifty rupees 
for you, beyond your share of the spoils, if you kill him !” cried out the 
Naik of the gang to one of the bandits ; and the lad was slain on the spot ! A 
nephew succeeded to the estate ; two of the Dacoits were hanged : the house 
was one day found in flames, and was burnt to the ground; the nephew soon 
after died, after a short illness. The husbandless survivors, forbidden by their 
laws to re-marry, and without any male heir, are now the sole representatives 
of the once flourishing firm ! 

17. In the case of the Kullolee gang robbery, the plundered party declared 
that the robbers essayed in vain to withdraw from the wrists of his son” (a 
young lad) a pair of silver bracelets.” A Daeoit thereupon suggested that his 
hands should be lopped off'; another, that his arms should be broken : a knife 
was produced, and they prepared to do the deed, but again endeavoured to get 
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the bracelets off' by other means. They dragged and pulled at them, and 
then tried by applying oil. Next they nibbed the arms over with rice husks, 
and at last succeeded in getting possession of the coveted ornaments, only after 
they - had excoriated and lacerat6‘.d the poor lad’s hands.’’ They treated 
similarly a little boy in the Butgeera dacoity, and in the same way a young 
girl in a gang robbery in the Tanna Collectorate ; and in a dacoity at Hutnee, 
they were on the point of chopping olF the feet of another young girl,” in 
order to gain possession of a pair of silver chain anklets, but only desisted on 
being implored by her mother to refrain. 

18. For such acts of pillage, too, it has been exemplified that others than 
the guilt 1/ parties have suffered punishment. 

19. It will have been perceived, likewise, frequently in the cases sent up 
from this Office for trial, that it has been testified, the terror the people of the 
districts generally have been relieved from, by the proceedings of the Depart- 
ment against these robbers : People are now able to sleep,” says one man 
in a case now under preparation ; another, that while the robbers were at 
large they inspired great fear, no one knowing what they might not be about; 
but tliat now no robberies took place, and the minds of the^ peojffe were 
at case.” 

20. Though siudi has been the testimony borne to the feeling of security 
<‘vinced by the subjects of Government while the operations against the 
Dacoits proceeded ; on the other hand, there was much alarm spread every- 
where when it became known that several of them had been acquitted by the 
Judges of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut. ‘SSince (reports a Police Amuldar 
in a case now pending trial) the operations of this Agency against the Kai- 
karee tribe, his Talooka had enjoyed much prosperity, the ryots being happy ; 
and, excepting that they w^ere aware of the people of certain villages having 
been in concert with the robbers, there had been no fear anywdiere ; but that 
now, Giving to the rumour of several of the robbers \hartng been set at large ^ 
people had begun again to he alarmed^^ ; and that if I would but take some 
effectual measures against the tribe, it would tend much to the comfort of the 
ryots, as a proof of the regard for them on the part of Government.” 

21. On the subject, again, of colonising these predatory tribes, in my 
report to Mr. Secretary Lumsden, No. 114, dated 23rd November 1848, 
I ventured an opinion that such a measure must be found practically to be 
most difficult of accomplishment.” I stated, that their habits of life were 
unsettled — rapine was inherent in their natures ; that they were predisposed to 
subsist by open depredation, from it haying formed their only means of liveli-^ 
hood ; and that, owing to their peculiar and exclusive habits and customs oj^ 
intermarriage, &c. such persons in any colony, in our agricultural distri 
W'ould always be very troublesome neighbours, unless forced by pressun 
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blend with the rest of the community y to forego their caste distinctions, and to 
earn their livelihood, like other men, by honest industry ; but which, I repre- 
sented, might, except they were all convicted robbers, be with justice regarded 
as an infringement upon tlie liberty of the subject, of which we are all so 
jealous ; and even, if enforced, ‘‘ would, as impelling a very difficult people to 
civilisation, require such continued efforts, and sustained zeal and vigilance, 
as in the end, I thought, would be found nearly impracticable, and supere- 
rogatory.” 

22. In a subsequent report, to Mr. Lumsden’s letter No. 83, dated lUth 
March 1850, I proposed that, as the tribe mustered a numerous body of hardy 
and indefatigable men, I thought a large number of them would be ready to 
serve Government, after conviction and sentence, as a detective police. This 
was rejected, as not to be entertained for a moment ; and Colonel Sleeman, in 
his report to Government No. 1525, dated 26th November 1850, said that he 
thought the rejection of my proposal very judicious, as that such classes of 
offenders should be thinly mixed up with establishments composed of other 
and untainted classes, in order that they might gradually lose all those class 
feelings and habits which tend to separate them from the rest of society, and 
that their children might grow up like those of other people, altogether free 
from such habits and feelings; also that their sentence's should meanwhile 
remain suspended over them, to be carried into full or partial execution on all 
occasions of misc'onduet. 

23. Alluding, however, to my report above adverted to, in paragraph 21, 
(\)loiiel Sleeman stated in the same letter, ])aragra[)h 28, his belief that no 
advantage icon Id. arise from colonising such people, or of placing guardians 
over them ; that he had known of numerous instances in which loth had failed, 
and not one in which either had succeeded ; that small police guards have been 
placed near such robber colonics as guardians, but that they have always been 
found to connive at their offences, from motives of fear and of interest. 

24. As a remarkable example of the difficulty of reforming such people, I 
would here submit to notice what has happened within my own experience. 
Owing to his years, and, as I thought, his infirmity, I had permitted an ag^d 
Kaikaree Dacoit of eighty, who had so long ceased from taking any 
active part in dacoity that no one of the approvers with me had been his 
actual accomplice in any robbery, to reside in the lines of the Department at 
this Station ; also a young Kaikaree lad who had not yet been present in any 
gang robbery. Three other lads, whom I had before released for the same 

^ reason, also another old man between sixty and seventy years of age, whom 
also I had looked upon as an unfit,” I suffered to reside in the neighbour- 
hood; having obtained employment for all as daily labourers on the roads 
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under the Executive Engineer, with the exception of the first old man, wlio 
was too aged to perform any manual labour. After some months, I was very 
much concerned at learning of some gang robberies having taken place in the 
immediate vicinity of Belgauni ! I felt, that as I was then engaged in having 
so many Dacoits punished, it was not likely that any distant gang would be so 
bold as to visit this neighbourhood ; and I began strongly to suspect that some 
of the people about me were concerned. After some little time, I succeeded 
in ascertaining, beyond every doubt, that the above persons formed indeed 
the gang, fostered, in a manner, by myself! Four of them admitted the fact: 
•the first old man had obtained all preliminary information as to the houses to 
be robbed — he planned the robberies ; the second old man conducted them in 
person ; the lads formed his gang. It had been regularly organised, and 
everything that was done had been done systematically. The responsibility of 
this fact seemed to me to be enormous. 

25. It will be a curious coincidence if the above circumstance should 
operate with Government more strongly than anything else I have advanced 
against the leniency proposed to be exercised. To be compelled to oppose 
clemency, and not to meet in the same spirit the magnanimity by which it has 
been prompted, is the most humiliating feature of my duties ; but I am 
assured that Government will feel, from wdiat I have shown, that protection to 
the lives and property of its peaceable subjects is the paramount consideration. 
I indulge, even, in the hope that it will be perceived, that while such an 
atrocious crime as dacoity continues to be practised by a people who have 
for generations been a pest to the inhabitants of the country at large, that 
while such people continue addicted to their evil habits and tendencies, the 
time cannot have arrived to relax any of the measures that have been adopted 
to suppress them. 

26. I have shown how, before my proceedings against Dacoits, they 
fourished under this Presidency with impunity. In'' my letter to Mr. Lums- 
den, No. 4, under date 7th January 1853, I represented that, at liberty, they 
practised what all had at heart, and none looked upon as criminal.’* 
Colonel Sleeman also, in a report to the Bombay Government, stated, what years 
of experience had caused to be a conviction in his mind, that if any of the 
members of Dacoit associations were restored tq liberty, they would assuredly 
return to the crime. Two young Dacoits, released by me at Poona in Febru- 
ary 1850, because they had not taken part in any dacoity with any of the 
approvers then with me, engaged in Noremher of the same year in a gang 
robbery in the Sholapore Collectorate, One youth was killed, the other 
wounded and captured. Brought to me, he gave me a detailed account of 
twenty-^six similar acts of crime in which he had been an accomplice before 

2 
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he had been released by me ! It is unnecessary to illustrate any other in- 
stances of such things : if Government would further refer to other Officers of 
the Department located throughout the empire, they would receive similar 
details, and, as I believe, their concurrence with what I urge, — the miscreants 
must first he rendered impotent for further mischief before there can be any 
hope for reforming the tribes to which they belong. 

27. With deference, I would even advert to what an Officer of the De- 
partment stated in a report submitted to Government (Major Graham, 
Superintendent of the North-Western Provinces, to Captain Sleeraan, General 
Superintendent, No. 185, dated 3rd December 1850), to the effect that, if let 
off with impunity, “ Dacoits would soon learn of the immunity afforded under 
the Bombay Presidency, and make it their Alsatia!^ 

28. For the same reasons, tlierefore, do I, on the whole, also think, that to 
provision their families would be attended with the same evil consequences, 
except they were forcibly prevented from all intercourse with the Dacoits still 
at large ; but this, even, would be most difficult : the quantity of work (basket 
and mat-making, &c.) any colony of such families could perform at home would 
soon exceed the demand for such articles ; their inclinations would lead them 
to seek out-of-door labour, if to labour, rather than to steal and pilfer ; many, 
among whom may be included the most of them, would become weary of their 
cheerless lives ; no grown up men among them, they would naturally seek for 
husbands to be found only among their own caste-people. Access to the colony 
being so obtained by many, it would quickly become an asylum for thieves 
and robbers, or with whom the women and children would be in constant 
communication; for, even in the case of the families of my approvers, I find 
the greatest difficulty in deterring them from communicating with the rest of 
the fraternity ; and I know that many constantly do secretly communicate with 
them, for which reason I am always anxious to distribute as many of my 
approvers as I do not require among the other Officers of the Dej>artment. 

29. Notwithstanding the difficulty, however, I am in the habit of giving 
shelter to such females of transported convicts as are allied by blood to the 
approvers in my custody ; hut all generally prefer rejoining the gangs that 
remain unarrested. To locate such families, however, by compulsion, with 
those of the men who are assisting Government in the capture and conviction 
of their associates, and who have contributed towards the expulsion from the 
land of their husbands and nearest relatives, would, I believe, but help to keep 
up the worst feelings among them, and to lead to many vexations and disap- 
pointments. 

30. The families of the Dacoits sentenced to transportation for life by the 
Sattara Criminal Court in 1861* petitioned Government to be permitted to 

^ ^ On committal 8 by Captain Hervey.' 
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reside at Tanna, which was conceded, as communicated to me in a letter from 
Mr, Secretary Lumsden, No, 6347, dated 7th August 1852, and it might be 
ascertained what number of them may have done so, and how they have 
employed themselves ; for although I have represented the objections I 
entertain to such a measure in the present stage of the proceedings of the 
Department, any experiment in affording people so circumstanced an asylum, 
and means of subsistence, is worthy of the consideration of a humane 
Government. 

31. It has long been my desire to establish a School of Industry, such as 
exists at the Head Quarters of the Department at Jubbulpore, as Government 
will have perceived from some late communications from me ; but such an 
institution could only be intended, as at Jubbulpore, to hold out employment 
and education to the families and children of the approvers of the establish- 
ment. After a fair commencement, however, and prospects of future success 
in such an undertaking, I think the benefits to be derived from it might, and 
should be extended to all those who will consent to join it, and abide by its 
regulations. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C, Hebvey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 

Assistant General Superintendent's Office, 

Belyaum, 2Ath January 1 854. 


Minutes of a Dacoit Durbar held by Captain IIervey, Assistant General 
Superintendent, at Belyaum, on the 16^/i January 1854. 

Present, — thirty-three Dacoit approvers. ^ 

They are called upon to state how often any of them may have been in 
prison ; and whether, on being released, they desisted from committing rob- 
beries or not ? 

They make the following statements 

Approver Sunnia was seven years in the Rutnagherry Jail, for a gang 
robbery at a Waree near Innfiree,* with ten or twelve others of his caste (two 
died in Jail), as well as two Hindoo accomplices. All the others, including 
self, on their release, reverted to the crime successfully for about seventeen 
years ; deponent committing in that subseguent interval about fifty-nine dacoi- 
ties. Lutchmun Naik was one of the number; and he (Lutchmun) with 


♦ Thi» w»8 about the year 1829. 
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deponent, again got seized for another gang robbery at Kolmah, near Rutna- 
gherry.* Lutchmun was not actually present in that robbery, but he was 
sentenced to life transiwrtation. The rest of those seized at the same time, 
including approvers Mussoo Naik, Kurroo Naik, and Elba Kongaria, and depo- 
nent, who all were in the robbery, were released about nine months subsequently. 
All again reverted to the crime. Lutchmun effected his escape from the Tanna 
Jail, and, rejoining the tribe at Poona, went off, first to those of the caste 
practising in the Beer tracts (in the Moglmllai), from where, after committing 
several robberies with Gondah Naik and others of those beats, he rejoined 
his former associates, and, with them, continued to carry on gang robbery in the 
Poona, Nuggur, Khandeish, Moghullal, and Satfara countries ; till at last he 
was, with six others, again seized for a robbery at Kulledhoon, in the Khana- 
poor Peta ; after going through a sentence for which of three years, awarded 
by the Commissioner of Sattara, he was sent he*’e, and was lately again sen- 
tenced to life transportation, f 

Approver Moria, for a gang robbery at Tass, in the Poona Zilla, was, with 
another, imprisoned for five years in the Poona Jail. After release, both 
reverted to the crime, and he continued to commit gang robberies up to tlie 
date of his recent arrest. 

Approvers Pappoo Naik and Oongta Naik were seized, with many others 
of the tribe, for a gang robbery at Oottoor, near Joonere. Thirteen were 
released, but Oongta and six others were imprisoned for seven years in the 
Poona Jail; all, after liberation, reverting to the crime, round about Poona, 
Nuggur, Tanna, &c. 

Approvers Oongta Naik, Pasta, Timma, Hutwa, and Raojee, and about twenty- 
five or twenty-six others of the tribe, were subsequently imprisoned for about 
eighteen months in the Surat Jail, for a robbery at Bulsar (Surat). On 
release, all again committed several robberies, except Raojee, who got seven 
years’ imprisonment, and wdio, on being sent to Belgaum, became an approver, 
and was the first man that ever disclosed their system. 

Approver Hunmunta, on suspicion of having been engaged in ydundering 
some people at the ^ juttra’ at Allundee, was, with another, imprisoned for five 
years, including six months’ solitary confinement in the Poona Jail. They 
were not really guilty of any concern in that plunder. On release, they returned 
io the crime. This was about seven or so years ago. 

Approvers Nad Tookya and Galkut Bhowanee, and Hoossenee Naik, at large, 

* Which took place on the night of the 23rtl May 1 836. 

t While lately in the Dharwar Jail, under this sentence, in a ward with some others similar- 
ly sentenced, he instructed them how to break out of Jail, which he now a second time 

actually did with them 1 but all became captured next day. 

’ ■ (Signed) C, Hervxy. 
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with others, for e robbery at Goolsar, in the Moolgoond Jageer, were taken to 
Dharwistr. They were released about a year subsequently, and went on doing 
their work of robbery. 

Approver Oalkut Dhowanee subsequently, on account of a gang robbery at 
Bhooyal (Sholapore), got three years’ hard labour in the Sholapore Jail, and, 
on release, went on doing what he has always done. 

Approver KuUolia Naik Skorapooree, and the above Iloossenee, were in 
confinement three months on account of a robbery at Dharwar, which, how- 
ever, was done by the Approver’s father. On release, they rejoined the frater- 
nity., Subsequently, he (Kullolia) and others were again seized, on account of a 
‘ ghurphoree’* at Hulgoondee. He (Kullolia) had no part in that business, 
though his brother Baldunda had. Three months subsequently, they were 
released from Almilla, and again reverted to the crime. He got again seized 
for a robbery at Jetgee; hewcLs seized in the fact, but was released about 
three or four months subsequently, and he returned to the crime. 

Approver Nad Tookya was seized for the Lalsingee robbery (Sholapore), 
and some months subsequently was released ; and he then committed sevei al 
robberies up to the date of his late capture for the Salotgee robbery. 

Approvers Nad Toohya and Galkut Bhowanee were again in confinement, 
for a grain-field gang robbery at Nad, for six months, after fulfilling which 
they again committed more. 

Approver Jamgar Tooljia was for eighteen months in the Dharwar Jail, as 
an escaped convict from a Jail in those days at Bagulkote, where he had been 
sentenced for a robbery at Sirole. On release, he returned to the crime, lie 
M'as lately again seized at Chimulgee, with approver Kulloria Ekankhee (or One- 
eyed Kulloria), and eleven more, fur a subsequent robbery at Ursungee, He 
(Jamgar Tooljia) and eleven men were fined, and released, and then he went 
and committed two more robberies, for the last of which, viz. at Sindagee, he 
got seven years, under which sentence he now is. Approver Ekankhee Kul- 
loria was brought to Belgaum. 

Approver Kullolia Naik Shorapooree was, with another, seized, with the 
plunder in their possession, for a gang robbery at Jalee Benchee, in the Shora- 
poor Bedur Elaka, and fined Rs. 700; after which they returned to the crime. 
In the same way, he and another were seized for another robbery at Gogec 
(Shorapoor Bedur Elaka), and fined Rs. 200. They were released, and again 
practised the crime. In the same way, for another robbery at Sirole, in the 
same Elaka, when he was again fined Rs. 200 and released. Also, for another 
robbery in the same Elaka, committed by others, was he, with two others of 
the tribe, seized, and fined in a sum of Rs, 400, and then again released, 
ing to the crime. 


* llouse*breakitig or burglary. 
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Approver Bheernsydy and about five others, got confined for six months at 
Poona, for a robbery upon some Dungurs, near P6t (Poona). On release, 
they returned to the crime. In the same way, he, with approvers Dadia, 
Musya, Sutwya, Jukkya, Wenkia, Fukeeia, Sonia, and about ten others, for a 
robbery at Tass, was seized and kept in confinement for six months. After 
trial and acquittal by the Judge, all reverted to the crime. They had enter- 
tained a Vakeel ! 

Approvers Bappoo Naik, Bheemsya, Mussoo, Sutwa, Musya, Knrroo, 
Timma, and about ten or twelve others, for a gang robbery at Mekree, close 
to Chand Beebee (Niiggur), were in confinement for some little time. All 
were released, arid returned to the crime. 

Approver Dadia, for a robbery at Bullegaum, was, with about thirteen 
others, seized. Four were taken to Captain Morris, at Ayejee-Maejee. After 
three or four months’ detention, they were released, and returned to the crime. 

Approver Dud Sahibya Naik was, with some others of the tribe, confined 
by Mr. Baber, for three years, in the Dharwar Jail.* Released by Mr. 
Nesbitt, all reverted to the crime. 

Approver Runga Naik was, with two others, seized for a ghurphoree on 
the Police Koolkurnee at Bheemungur, which they had not committed. 
Alter confinement for three months, Mr. Hadow released them, and they 
returned to the crime. 

Approver Mudgia was cut down, and seized, when on a dacoity expedition 
in the Iloolikeree limits, Badamee Talooka. Six others were also seized. 
They were all released a month or so afterwards, and reverted to their pro- 
fession of gang robbery and burglary. 

Approvers Ramgirree Tooljia, and Hoolgia, &c. were, eight in all, seized 
for a ghurphoree or burglary at liunmunall (Bunkapoor Talooka, Dharwar). 
The others were guilty of that business, but not Rbmgirree Tooljia. lie and 
Hoolgia, and two others, were sent to the Tanna Jail for five years. A fifth 
dying en route, the three others were imprisoned in the Dharwar Jail for six 
months under requisitions for security, while three more were released. All, 
on liberation, committed several gang robberies and burglaries. 

Approver Nagia, a naturalised Korwee Dacoit, was, with four or five others, in 
the Dharwar Jail for two years, awarded by Mr, Thackeray, for a burglary at 
Hooblce. On release, they all did again as they had been brought up to doJ* 

Approver Burria Naik, and three others, were in the Dharwar Jail — awarded 
by Mr^ Simson, for a robbery upon Mr. LeGeyt at Dharwar — for three years. 
Three others, including both Tooljias, were also seized, but were released. 
This was about twenty years^ago ; and all have since committed several gang 
robberies and burglaries. 


* In 1824 or 1825. 
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Approver Burria Naik afterwards, in a burglary at Kittoor, got a sword- 
wound on the hand, and, being seized, was in the Dharwar Jail for six months; 
after which he again returned to the crime. 

Approver Nursia, for a burglary at Gubboor (Dharwar), was seized, and in 
the Dharwar Jail for four years ; and since his release has, with others of his 
tribe, and with several Dacoits of the Wuddur class, committed several other 
robberies. 

Approver Kurree Sahibyn^ for a burglary at Hindusgeeree, near Misreekota, 
was in prison for six months, and for a subsequent robbery at Lukoondee 
(committed with Ramgirree Tooljia and others), with four others, was sent for 
three years to the Tanna Jail. One died while in it, and the others, after 
release, again engaged in the crime of gang robbery and burglary. He was 
again, with several others of the .tribe, including approver Purwa, for a 
burglary at Kotbal (Raneebednoor Talooka), wdiich they had not committed, 
but which was done by others of the tribe, kept for six months by Mr. Gold- 
finch on conjee diet. On release, they reverted to the crime. 

Approver Hoolgia was again in confinement in the Dharwar Jail for two 
years, on account of a burglary at Honullee (Misreekota Talooka), after which 
he rejoined the tribe, and went on committing robberies. 

Approver Andoo Mhang, village watchman, for a gang robbery at Padlee, in 
the Sattara State, was, with another, in the Sattara Jail for six years. On 
liberation, they each got two dozen stripes, and were seated upon donkeys, 
and their ‘ abroo’ taken ; but they both again committed several robberies, 
till he and four others got again seized for a gang robbery at Poosegaum. 
He thus got imprisoned for six years again, and three of the others for three 
years each, in the Sattara Jail. The three were flogged on release. They 
reverted to the crime. 

Besides the above specified instances, the occasions have been numerous 
of their seizure, temporary restraint, and release. On every occasion they 
returned to the crime. ^ 

Of the twenty-seven men of the Mohole Sholapore gang lately released at 
Dharwar by an order from the Judges of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut, after 
they had been sentenced to transportation for life, ten have not yet been re- 
seized. They joined the gangs in the Moghullai, and, in a gang robbery they 
lately committed in the Goonjotee Purguna, two of the number have been killed. 
One of the latter (Ghora Khundaria) was of the above ten. This was within a 
month after their release from Dharwar !♦ 

Approver Bheema was, with his brother Murree, released by the Saheb 

* They afterwards committed several other desperate dacoities, but have all been once more 
seized.— March 1858. 
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(Captain Hervey) at Poona (February 1850). They joined Balia Naik’s gang, 
and in it committed the gang robbery at Singnapoor (3rd November 1850), and 
Murree got killed in it. Approvers Shed Tooliya and Kurta Sutwa were 
present in that robbery. 

Scarcely a man of our fraternity but who has been at some time or other in 
confinement. As often as we were released^ we would rejoin our gangs^ and 
commit othei' robberies. For a very few of us had ever been transported prior to 
the present proceedings against the tribe. 

In the same way have most of those who have lately been transported on 
committals from the Saheb ( Captain Hervey )y as well as those note in custody, 
been more or less in confinement ; on liberation they committed dacoity** 

Question by Captain Hervey. — How would it be now, if any of you had your 
liberty ? 

Answer (in several directions). — Sir, we are your servants ! We could 
not again do as before ; the Sirkar being now so resolved to hinder us.” 

Question, — Hunmunta (an old Dacoit) : you remain silent; speak out, — what 
think you ? 

Answer by Hunmunta , — “ Saheb, except we were prevented, we would all do 
as we have always done^ 

(Signed) Charles Hervey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 

No. 61. 

Thuggee and Dacoity Department. 

To H. L. Anderson, Esq., 

Secretary to (jovernment, Judicial Department, Bombay. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit my Annual Report of the operations of 
this Department for the year 1 855. 

2. In the early part of the year the Office was, during my absence on duty 
in the Punjaub, under the charge of Lieutenant Frederick Schneider,* in whose 
custody I had left but one Dacoit prisoner ; but by the end of the year, ten 
others were received by him from the Districts ; thus eleven untried prisoners 
were in custody on the 31st December 1854, 

3. The following is a statement of the proceedings of Lieutenant Schneider 
up to The date of my resuming the Office in June last, viz: — 

Under investigation at the end of 1854 11 Dacoits. 

Admitted from January to June 1855 19 

Received from other quarters during the same period 35 

Total .... 65 

. From the 11th October 185^ to 6th June 1855. 
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Disposed of, namely, — 

Discharged • • • . 

Made approver 

Committed for trial in six cases 

Finally sentenced by him as Assistant Magistrate 

Made over to the local authorities 

Deceased before trial 

Total .... 

Under examination when relieved by me 

4, One of the cases (No. V. of 1855) committed for trial by that Officer 
was of a Kaikarcc for a dacoity, attended with murder, at Munnoor, in the 
Mungolee Talooka of the Sliolapore Collectorate, in March 1854. There was 
not any approver to this dacoity, but the man had admitted the offence to 
Lieutenant Schneidei*; and although he denied it on his final trial, he was 
convicted and sentenced to life transportation, which enabled me to bring up 
two others for the same dacoity (case No, IX. of 1855), and which also 
resulted in their conviction and sentence to life transportation, commuted by 
Government to seven years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

5. With his letter to your address No. 55, under date 10th April 1855, 
Lieutenant Schn(?ider submitted an account of certain murders that had 
been confessed to before him by a man of the ‘ Chapabund^ class (who, witli 
anpther, had been sent to this Office by the Magistrate of Sliolapore) ; the habits 
of which people, as money-coiners, I had frecjuently brought to the notice of 
Government ; and as one of the murders was, on a reference to the Commis- 
sioner for Mysore, ascertained to have really taken place, both men were, 
through the Magistrate of Sholajiore, forwarded to Mysore for trial, the result 
whereof has not been communicated to this Dcjvartmcnt, 

(^^ Lieutenant Schneider, moreover, caused the sei/Aire, at Indee, of a 
general receiver of stolen goods, inforniation regarding whom had been pre- 
viously recorded by me; but, owing to the man’s precautions, not any of the 
property discovered in his house was satisfactorily recognised to w^arrant his 
committal for trial, and . he was consequently released by me on furnishing 
security for his future good conduct. 

7. The following is a statement of Dacoit prisoners examined during the year 
under report, including the investigations of Lieutenant Schneider, namely : — 


Under investigation at the end of 1854 . . . . 11 

Apprehended during 1855 19 

Received from the districts during 1856 52 
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Total.... 82 
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n<‘leased 18 

Made approvers 8 

Deceased before trial 1 


Committed for trial, exclusive of two a|)provcrs 24 

Sent to the J^^xtra Assistant (leiKTal Superintendent at Hyderabad. . 2 

Finally sentcnct'd by the Assistant General Superintendent 3 

Made over to tlie local authorities 29 

Total .... 80 

Remaining under investigation on the 31st December 1855 2 

8. The following was the result of the trials in the Court of the Political 
Agent Southern Muratha Country of fifteen cases,* in which twenty-six men 
had been committed, including two approvers, viz : — 

Sentenced, — 

To four years’ iinprisonuKuit with hard labour 3 


To seven years’ 

ditto 

ditto 


To tw(‘lve years’ 

ditto 

ditto 

1 

To fourteen vears’ 

ditto 

ditto 



To transportation beyond seas for tin* t('nu of their natural lives. ... 1 5 
Acquitted 0 

Total.... 26 

9. These cases were reviewed by Governiiient, by whom tlu' convictions 
were continued ; but the sentences were oomniutefl as follows: — 

To four years’ imprisonment with hard labour. . 3 men (Wudduis). 

To five years’ ditto ditto . . 1 

To seven years’ ditto ditto .. 1 6; two being Mhangs and 

one a Wuddur. 

To life transportation 6; two being Mhang ap- 

pro vers. 

Total.... 26 


10. The commutations wore ordered with the hope that as a sufficient 

example of the Kaikarees by the previous trans- 
Rcsolutions of Government , „ /. i -i • j i 

in the Judicial Department on portation of so many of that tube was considered 

the Dacoity cases sent up for have been made, the convicts would, on the 
confirmation, in 1S55, bv Mr. . 

Bell, Political Agent Southern expiration of their now limited periods of iinprison- 
Muratha Country. ment, be induced, through the Magistrates, to 

settle down as peaceable cultivators. 

* Cases Nos. T. to VI. committed by Lieutenant Schneider, and Nos. A ll. to XV. com- 
mitted by Captain Hervey. 



11. But with respect to the commuted sentences of two of the Mhant^s, 

the award of seven years’ imprisonment with hard 

Uesolutioiis of the (jovcni- . . * . i . . 

went of lioriihiiy in the Jiidi- linKuir was resolved upon, that at the expiration 

cmlDqmrtmfntNos.-17fjl-H5, of tluit period “they, heine Mhaii-.s and not 
dated drd November iHoo. • i i , 

Kaikar(;es, mi^lit he made over to the xMaj^istrate 

‘Mvith a view to precautions for ensuring' their future good conduct'’; and in 
the case of the other two men of the same tribe,* tin* sentence of lilo transpor- 
tation awarded them was coiifirnu'd, especially because, as approvers, tliey 
would escape all j)unishiucut whalsf)ever ; it being ojion to (jovernnient at any 
future time, upon the recommendation of the (leneral Superintendent, to remit 
the sentence that has bc(^ii passed upon them, and wliicli is lield iu abeyance 
during tli(*ir ein|doynient as a[)j)r()vers.” 

12. l^poii the narnilives of those two Mhang apjirovers being subsequently 

taken down liy nu', it was ascertained that thvij 
Mhaag Diicoits ot the Nu^- comiiuttcd iicciitij-foitr gang robberies^ thrve 

higltirng robberies, und scren biirgbirirs, and that 
their accomplices numbered 15d Jl/ia/igs residing iu the Ahmednuggur Zilla, 
against fifty-four of uIkuu there was sufli(‘icnt evidence to wanant general 
register numbers b(‘iiig assigiie<l to their names ! 


13. Hitherto the iiiformali<ui collected in this Ofllce agaiic t die iMliang 
tribe, as professional Daeoits, had been against the Mliang liainoo''ee Rukh- 
waldars, or village watchmen, of ike SotUira coinitrg onlg ; but now the iutbr- 
Illation was extended to the Jaglias or watchmen of the same trihe emjiloycd 
ill the Ahmednuggur Zilla. 

14. Among the crimes iiifj aired into by me during the year, was one of the 

murder, during the annual fair at Tukah, in the 

Murder at in the JVewasce Talouka of the Ahmednuggur Zilla, of a 

Mussulman vendor of piece goods. The Supei iii- 
tendeut of Police of Ahmednuggur f strongly suspected three individuals of the 
Mliang tribe as the culprits, and he asked me to in^p.lire into the case. The 
suspected parties were transferred to my custody. ( Collect i cel g, they admitted 
the crime; hut \^hile only one of them confessed to it cirenmstaiitially, with 
the complicity of three others, including tlic other two, the latter denied their 
own parts in the transaction ; yet each charged his companions witli it to his 
certain knowledge ! 

15 . The deed was a very foul one. In the first place, the murderers 
enticed the man away from his booth iu the fair, by sliowdng him a gold 
necklace (in reality gilded brass, in disposing of which as genuine gold I have 

* These two men were amongst those left under examination by Lieutenant Sthueitler. 

t Captain Hervey. 
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in former reports shown the Mhang tribe to be very expert,* as arc also the 
Korwees of the Southern Moratha Country). lie was told that if he would, at 
nightfall, meet them at a certain sjx)t at the bank of the river Gunga, pro- 
vided witli the means for paying for the above and certain other articles, which 
they pretendetl to have obtained by robbery, he might make a great bargain. 
The poor man gave way to the temptation, and repaired to the pl*ace indicated ; 
but presently they set upon him, and held him down. lie entreated them 
to spare him; but, with a huge stone, they smashed his head, and after 
appropriating a handkerchief or roomal, and the money with which lie had 
come provided, tlie corpse was fliuig into the river, with the same large stone 
fastened to it. The body never apjiearcd again. 

16. The above men admitted also to me tlu'ir participation more or les» 
in six gang robberies and three burglaries, some of wliich were authenticated ; 
but as none of my approvers were acquainted with (liem, I sent them back 
with their confessions to tlie Superintendent of Police of Ahmednuggur, b(‘forc 
whom, however, they denied their statements to me; but as that Ofiicer had 
no doubt of their criminality, he again consulted me about them, and eventually 
at my suggestion, he submitted the whole of the documents appertaining 
to the case to the Commissioner of Police, under whose consideration they 
now are. 

17. The following is a return of dacoity cases for the year 1855, perpe- 
trated in the Districts within the circle of the superintendence of this Agency 
below the river Nerbudda, namely : — 


-Dacoity Cases in 1855. 

In the Belgaum Coilectorate 3 

Dharwar do. 3 

Sholapore do 2 

Sattara do ■ 4 

Poona do 2 

Ahmednuggur do \ 

Nassick do 2 

Taniia do 2 

Kliandeish do 2 

Anglia’s Colaba do 0 

Rutnagherry do 2 

Surat do 1 

Southern Muratha States 0 


* Vide tribe No. 24 in Captain Hervey’s List of Wandering Tribes, and the confession of 
Ranoo Mhang, in Vols. I. and 11. of the printed Selections from the Records of Government 
in the Police Branch of the Judicial Department. 
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111 the Sawunt Warce States 0 

Kolapore do 0 

Akulkolc do 2 


Total. 




Ddcohif Cases dvrhuj 18/>^k 

18. The number of Dacoities committed in the same districts during tlie 
year 1854, as stated in my last Annual ileport (No. 170, dated 11th Scpteiiiher 
1855), amounted to forty-nine, 

19. The decrease, therefore, is twenty-three. 

20. In the above twenty-six instances of dacoity, nine persons were 

murdered and thirteen wounded, inclusive of two 
how^(liTpL(^cfo^r Dacoits killed and four wounded ; the plunder was 

to the value of 11s. ](hN0-5-4; of which to the 
extent of lls. 3,399-15-4 was recovered; while in seventeen detected instances 
320 persons were arrested on suspicion by the local Magistrates ; of wdiom 
ninety w ere punished with various limited terms of imprisonment, not exceed- 
ing three years (with the exception of two men, who were transported for life 
in one of the cases 7iot attended with murder) ; 135 were released ; one man 
died ; and ninety-four remained under investigation at the close of the year.* 

21. I would beg to observe, that it does not appear that any Kaiharees 
were implicated in any of the above instances of dacoity ; that the dacoities in 
the Sattara and i^oona districts were supposed to have been perpetrated by 
Mhany Itamoosees ; those in the Ahmednuggur and Nassick districts by ISheels ; 
in the Tanna Collectorate by Thahooi^s and KoJees ; in the llutnagherry 
Talookas by Koonhees ; in the Akulkote and Sholapore districts by .Dhers and 
Villagers ; and in the remaining districts by peisons at present unknow n. 

22. With regard to the crime of burglary, it would appear that in the 

„ , . , TV, Bel^aum and Bharwar Colleetorates, in wliieh 

Inirglary in the Dharwar, ... n 

Belgaum, and Sholapore that crime is believed to be committed oftener l>y 
Distiicts. professional Dacoits than by other persons, the 

number of instances of that description of robbery amounted, during 1855, to 
312, which is an increase by 54 over the return for the year 1854, in which 
the instances had amounted to but 258. To the above I may add 168 in 
1 855, in the Sholapore Collectorate, in which, also, the crime is often com- 
mitted by Dacoits ; thus creating a return for 1855 of 480 cases of burglary, 
attended with the murder of one man and two wounded, in the Sholapore, 
Belgaum, and Dharwar Colleetorates; a proportion of wdiich were without 
doubt committed by pi'ofessional Dacoits, but to what extent I am unable to 

* This is a statement of the proceedings against the suspected parties by the local autho- 
rities. — (March 1858 .) (Signed) C* Hfrvev. 
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sny, for the reasons given in my former reports on this subject, namely, because 
burglary is a crime so much committed by all classes of robbers, 

l23. The value of the pro|)ertY reported to have been jdundered in the 
above 480 cases of burglary was Us. 30, 038-0-3, of which to the extent of 
Us. 7,9()4-3-8 was recovered. The p(*rsons seized by the local authorities on 
susi)icion numbered 400, in 170 instances; of whom 233 were sentenced to 
vai ious short periods of imju'isonrnent. Among the seized parties urre seventeen 
Kaikarers, of whom four men were registered Dacoits. 

24. I stated in paragraph 12 of my Annual Report for 1854 (No. 170, dated 

, 1,11 September 18o5), that, with reference to 

my iiKiuiry into tlie ha])its of ^ Bhar' robbers, I 
would (lef(U’ making any further report on the subjc'ct until the result was known 
of the trials of the pris(mers of that class that had been in my custody. 

25. They were tmuslerred to the < )llice of tlie Magistrate of Belgaum, hy 
whom the ease was entrusted to his Assistant, JMr. C. Shaw, to whose <»reat 
pains in preparing which for final trial — a labour which, owing to the volumin- 
ous docunuMits appertaining to it, and to the intricacies with whieli it abounded, 
was not of an ordinary nature-— f have much pleasure in adding my testimony 
to tliat recorded by tlie Session Judge whr) conducted the trials. 

2(). As those trials have terminated with hut indiHereiit results, owing to the 
nature of the evideaec required for the conviction of sucli peculiar criminals, it 
will not he out ol’ place to bring nuder n<;tice the whole of the proceedings 
appertaiiiing to the impury from tlic period rny attention was first turned to the 
iialiits of these people; that it may be taken into consideration whether there 
is any (hJ’ec't in the laws ujiplicahle to such otfenders, that prevents their jiroper 
punishment; and I therefore venture to submit for the information of Govern- 
ment an exiraet (]varagra))hs 21 to 37 — see A])])cndix A) from a General Report 
lately made by me to the General Supcrintciiclcut, No. 14, dated 22nd January 
185(), in wliicli the whole subject has been reviewed from first to last; and 
which T trust may be found t)f suQicient interest to be taken finther notice of. 

27. For, altlioiigh the trials alluded to have resulted in the conviction of 

three members of the gang, inclusive of the very 
])roce(’(liiigs of i^otjuMous leader of the confederacy (named Essajee 
Ihiiit), the example of their arrest would not 
appear to have deterred iheh nuarrested associates from practisiny the rrimey even 
while the trials were yet yoiny on ; fur another gang of the same class of oflbnders 
has recently been under tlie examination of the Magisterial Authorities of 
Poona, from whose proceedings it appears, that tliey had lately successfully 
practised bhar,by fiassing olf base coin for genuine currency, — a sum of Rs. 3,574 
of such spurious money, coined hy themselves in imitation of the ‘ ChoAvkooiice’ 
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or square rupees, was found in their possession. The swindlers had assumed 
the disguise of Beldars, on their way to Aurungabad iu search of employment, 
and they gave out tlial they had, wliilc working in a quarry, found a quantity 
of buried money ; and the better to make it appear that wdiat they pre^Umded 
to allude to had long been in disuse, they covered it with something to give 
it the black appearance of tarnished silver; they were provided at the sani(‘ 
time wdth a small quantity of genuine money of the same currency, which 
they freely handed over to their dupes to be tested.’’ When arrested by tlui 
Joint Police Officer at Scroor, they had succeeded in passing olf Rs. 1^,978 of 
such base money ; and the Foujdar of the city of Poona, in reporting uj)ou the 
habits of these men to the Superintendent of Police, observc'd that “ it j)itied 
him to hear how often people had been victimised by them” ; that they were 
in the habit of carrying on their swindling transactions not only in British 
territories, but in the Nizam’s Country, at Indore, (Ivvalior, and in otluu* 
States ; and under this Presidency in the Poorundhur, Kheir, Bhimthuree, and 
Hawelee Talookas of the Poona Zilla, as well as at Ahmednuggur, Sholapore, 
Sattara, and in Bombay itself’’; and he has also ventured an o])ini()n that, for 
the pur[)gses of conviction, ^^sucli pco})le should be tried on a (jeneral vlnaije, 
and not in separate and distinct cases.” Tins, it will be remembered, 1 had 
myself advocated. 

28. No ])articular law was found ap|)lical)Ie to the above transactions ; for it 
was discovered, owing to the decisions of the Judges of the Sudder Fouj- 
darec Adawlut in former instances, that the prisoners could not be tried for 
uttering counterfeit money, heennse it was necessarif that the mone]f so nttered 
should be in conn ter felt of the coin of the, realm, i. c, of the Honorable Hast 
India Company’s enrreney, which the money these men had passed off was not ! 
The Magisterial Authorities were therefore obliged to forego every instance in 
wdiich they had uttered spurious money, and to select but a single case in which 
the swindle had been elfcctcd by passing off spurious ornaments, and to send up 
but one man for trial, on, as in the case of the bliar robbers tried at Bharwar, 
a charge of conspiracy, whicli, as at failed in ensuring any satisfactory 

results, although, I believe, conviction of that one man followed ; while thirty- 
two, of whose guilt there was no doid)t, were released without ti'kd! It was 
recommended that the false rupees should be returned to the liberated parties [ 
To this the Superintendent of Police very properly objected, and the Magis- 
trate finally ordered that the whole should be reduced to metal (tin), and that 
the duped parties should receive the proceeds of the sale of that portion thereof 
that had been passed off upon them, and that the remainder should be credited 
to the pul)lic treasury ! 
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In coiHiection uitli my proceedings during the year under report, I 


Ui*|K)rt as to tlie Tiiibourors 
on the Railway Works in tiie 
Northern Koukim. 


may mention, that, as the families of several of the 
transported members of the Kaikaree gangs had 
for some time located themselves in the Northern 


Konkun, in vvliich the tribe used formerly to depredate so much, and as there 
were several fugitive Dacoits who could not be traced, but were supposed to be 
employed in the railway works in the Tanna Collectorate, in which, owing to 
the great demand for labourers, a large concourse of people had congregated 
from the upper countries in search of employment, I considered it a favourable 
opportunity, on finding myself relieved of the whole of my prisoners on the 
close of the trials of the season, — Dacoity, too, having to a great extent been 
put down in the Southern Muratha Country, and the Dacoits fled, — to remove 
my estahlishmeiit into the Tarma Districts, with the view to a close examina- 
tion of the men assembled along the railroads ; a measure that had, moreover, 
been proposed to me by the local Authorities, and which T had long meditated, 
but had not any leisure to carry out ; for it was believed that there were 
several criininals among the many persons employed on those works, composed 
as they were of all castes of people — the com])arativc frequency of crime in 
the Tanna Zilla over other Districts favouring the impression; and as 1 felt 
that this was a duty that rerjuired my personal superintendence, and might 
not be entrusted to Native agents, whose proceedings might create a distrUvSt 
in the minds of the men engaued by the Railway Company, to the obstruction, 
perhaps, of works of such great importance, I moved my Office into the 
Konkun, the more conveniently to supervise the same. 

30. While, during the day, my agents could mix with the crowds of people 
engaged everywhen*, it was at night only, when these masses had resolved 
themselves into their own distinct tribes and associations, that they could be 
carefully watched when retired to their separate Handas’ or encampments; 
gathered in which they would freely talk of themselves, while giving themselves 
up to the enjoyment and repose of the hour. At such periods, it has been 
quite interesting to observe them. Free frojii cares, forgetful of the labours of 
tlie day, glad of their earnings, engaged in unrestrained discourse, in song, 
or in mirth; no revelry anywhere, nor any clamour, except occasionally, when 
the accidental conflagration of their temporary huts bestirred the particular 
colony that belonged to them, these primitive peo|)le present an instruc- 
tive lesson of the contentment to be attained where labour shuts out want, and 
leads men of such roving dispositions, and even plundering habits, to rejoice 
in the blessings of an honest and abundant livelihood ; and it is a subject 
. for congratulation that, considering the low price of labour in the upper 
# country, the prospect of continual employment in the many great works in the 



course of construction, whether at Vehar or on tlic lailwnys, is likely to lead 
so many of the poorer classes of people located in oin* districts to iioek to 
them hi (jiicst of it. For it aflords me satishudion to be able to report, as far 
as my personal observation enables me, that, as a body, the men now on tbost* 
works would seem to be sufllciently remunerated to feel themselves i*i‘.straim‘d 
from havinj^ recourse to any lawless pursuits, if at thr mmc time the Poliet' oi 
the districts shall, by its vigilance and giaieral inlelligenco, otlbr no room for 
the facilities and opportunities for WRing-doiiig it may be bard for Midi people 
to witlisiaiid ; for 1 may obs(*rve that, when lately travelling in rj)|)er India, 
through districts in whicli similar works wcu'c in progress, I did not perceive, 
I thought, the same disjiusitiou to be eonteul<‘d, if 1 might judge Irom Ihe 
refusal to assist me when very late one niglit 1 found myself at, I believe, a 
Sonthnl vllhffjein tlie llajmaluil hilly district, and was very anxious to push on 
to lianeegmige in time for the forenoon train to (Jalenlla; for although I had 
oilbred doulde, and then even four times the amount of the ordinary rate of hire, 
if tliey would, any uurnh(‘r of them, help me on, they sullenly deelined, hoeause, 
as they deidared, they were always disappoinletl of their wages ! hut as this was 
very sliortly antecedent to the outbreak of the Sonthal iusurrecliou, perhaps 
tliis sup()ose(l discontentment was peeuliar to that tri!)(‘ only, as my jirogre.s.s 
was too hurried for me to observe whether the same feeling exhmded to tlu‘ 
Avoi’knien hjwcr down.* 

lU. 1 am, in the above remarks, regarding tliese peoph^ ns n hod// ; for f have 
no dou])t tiien' ar(‘, many individuals among them wlio would not demur in 
taking advantage ofany o[)p()rtuiiity for committing ci ime, whic*]i, p(;rha|)s, some 
of them find ways lor doing; for although wc have met with and ajiprelu'iided 
hut a single r(‘gist(‘red Dacoit among them, it would appear that, iu the Taima 

Zilla, there are, acet>rding to the (Commissioner of 

state of Crime in tl.oTanna 

jirctonded suicides, and more p(?ople found dead 
from causes unassigned, than in any five otlier Zillas j>ut together; whicli, as 
not constituting acts of jilunder, but ])erliaps nnvrdcr, cannot, I think, under 
the circumstances I have above entered into, ho laid to tlie charge of tlui 
several w^andering tribes congregated in tlie Northern Konkim. 

32. Believing that some clue to a circumstance so seemingly mysU'rious 

_ „ might be elicited, while mv own Agents w-ere 

Inquest Reports examined. , , i i • 

deputed to gam local miormation on tlio subject, 

from an inspection of the inquest reports of the Zilla, I requested tlie Magis- 
trate of Tanna to be furnished with all the documents of that nature for the 

* At that time (March 1855), the railway from Calcutta extended only as far as llaneegunf'C, 
a distance of 126 miles from Calcutta, and had but recently been opened. — (March 18.58.) 

(Signed) C. IIkrve'v. 
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last four months ; from, an examination whereof, it appeared that inquests had 
during that period been held upon 119 dead bodies, of which, according to 
the report of the juries, 19 were of infants procured by abortion; 39 of 
persons who had fallen into wells, creeks, or rivers, and were drowned, includ- 
ing 2 who were drowned in a fit while bathing ; 5 of persons who had been 
killed by wild beasts, or died from snake-bites ; 8 of persons who, under the 
sufferings of sickness, had destroyed themselves ; 1 of a woman who had been 
murdered by her husband ; 7 of persons who had committed suicide,^ among 
whom was the murderer just alluded to; 17 of persons who had lost their 
lives from falling from trees, bridges, and other high j)laces, including one 
man who was killed by falling from a cart; 2 of men who had died while in a 
state of intoxication ; 2 of persons who had died, as at first stated, from causes 
unknown, but afterwards ascertained to have died natural deaths ; and 1 9 of 
travellers, some of whom were declared, upon an inspection merely of the 
bodies, and in the absence of the evidence of relatives or acquaintances, to 
have met with their deaths from poverty, starvation, or w^ant of care during 
illness. 

33. Perhaps the cases included under the last category may be regarded 
as the most serious and melancholy. The friendless and homeless must always, 
particularly in India, be the keenest sufferers in sickness or sorrow, and the easiest 
victims of murderers; but whether such persons meet with their deaths nt the 
hmuls of poisoners y or really die from the causes above assigned, I have not been 
able to gather from the documents I have examined, or from the inquiries of 
my Agents. If the juries, on such occasions, were carefully convened only of 
intelligent persons, and promptly, and are not pacJicd, it would be hard to 
believe that they should be unable to come to an opinion when murder has 
been committed and when not, and which it may be supposed they would be 
careful to declare ; but as, nevertheless, in the absence of medical advice, it can 
often happen, and did hajipen on one occasion in the Ahmednuggur Zilla, that 
the man who has died from the ettccts of poison should be declared to have 
died from natural causes, I am unable at present to say whether or not any of 
the above deaths were from the effects of deleterious drugs administered for 

* The deceased in one of tliese cases was a woman, who, hy the jury, was declared to have 
drowned herself in a well on account of disagreeiuents witli her husband. The Superin- 
tendent of Police rather thought that she had been throw n into the w ell hy him ; and that 
Officer had similar doubts in three other cases, viz. one touching the death of a new-born 
infant, another that of a Bhungee who was found dead in the shallow part of the river under 
the walls of the fort of Tanna, with a deep wound in his side, and a bloody razor close by on 
the rocks ; and the third of a young wife, who in sulks used constantly to be leaving her 
husband’s house, and was at length found drowned in a river ; but still, I believe, without any 
conclusive gropuids for such suspicions. 
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the purposes of robbery ; but as it is now notorious that tliat crhne exists to 
some degree throughout the districts of this Presidency, from which death not 
unfrequencly ensues ^ I will now proceed to that subject. 

34. Having, in the General Report I have before adverted to,*^ ventured to 

advocate once more the expediency of making Act 
Datura Thuggee considered. XXIX. of ISSOfa general one, with the view to the 

better suppression of the crime of robbery by means of drugs (datura thuggee), 
and as my observations on the subject may be referred to Government, it is 
proper that I should submit to notice in the present report the extent of that 
crime within the districts of this Presidency during the year under review. 

35. The reported instances thereof during 1855 present the following 
return, viz : — 

Numher of reported Cases of Datura Thuggee in the Bornhay Presidency 

during the Year 1855. 

In the Belgaum Districts, four cases, attended by the deaths of two persons. 

In tlie Dharwar Districts, three cases, unattended with any death. 

In the Sholapore Districts, three cases, attended with one death. 

In the Sattara Districts, one case, without death. 

In the Poona Districts, three cases, without death. 

In the Ahmednuggiir Districts, three cases, without death. 

In the Nassick Districts, six cases, attended by the deaths of four persons. 

In the Khandcisli Districts, two cases, unattended with any death. 

In the Tanna Districts, four cases, without death. 

in the Angria’s Colaba Districts, four cases, without death. 

In the Rutnagherry Districts, nil. 

In the Surat Districts, two cases, attended by the deaths of two persons. 

In the Ahmedabad Districts, nil. 

In the Broach Districts, nil. 

In the Kaira Districts, nil. 

In the Southern Muratha States, nil. n 

In the Sawunt Waree Districts, one case, unattended with any death. 

In the Sholapore Districts, two cases, without death. 

In the Akulkote Districts, two cases, without death. 

Making a total of forty cases, attended with the murder of nine persons. 

36. The property stated to have been robbed on the above occasions 
amounted to Rs. 550-12-0, of which to the value of Rs. 177-2-6 was rcco- 

* To the General Superintendent, No. 14, dated 22nd January 1856. 

t Act XXIX. of 1850 is an Act to amend Act XXXI. of 1838, for the Prevention of Poi- 
soning” (Clauses HI. and IV.) ; but its scope is confined to the local jurisdictions of tho 
Supreme Courts at the Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. — (March 1858.) 

(Signed) C. Hervey. 
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veicd. iMity persons were seized on suspicion, of whom ten were slightly 


punished in six of llic instances m which death had not ensued, viz : — 

By Magistrates, by imprisonment for one year 4 

By Session Judges, two men to two years’ and one man to four years’ 

imprisonment with hard labour 3 

By Native Chiefs, imprisonment with hard labour, one man for six 
months and two men for seven years 3 


Total.... 10 


In the cases attendcid with the deaths of tlu* druggt'd parties, 710 cu/pril was 
puofshrd, 

37. If the above, in su])])ort of what [ have before (ilsewh(‘,rc humbly advo- 
cated, can be considered as any further 
proof of thcj inadecpiacy of the law under 
which the crime is ]>unishable in the 
Mofussil, the extract (pioted in the margin, 
from the Chime Report of the Senior 
Magistrate of Police of the island of Bom- 
bay, may, in the opinion of (Joveinment, 
also show, tliat far from anything undue in 
the measure I have from time to tinuj sub- 
mittcfl for consideration, the special Act 
itself (XXIX. of 1850), the operation 
whereof 1 have said might with advantage 
be made general for all India, barely nuicts 
— indeed it does not meet — the crime, even 
within the jurisdiction to which its j)rovi- 
sions are specially limited. The w isdom of 
the declaration of Government on a former 
re])ort from me on this subject, namely 

that this heinous crime “ could be rejnessed only by the severe punishment of 
those convicted of practising* it,” is unquestionable ; but it remains to be 
determined how they may be convicted ? 

38. Being about to proceed to Kuropc on a furlough, I may, — with reference 

TIu; i.roceedinRs generally great extent to which dacoity 

Ajroncy in the sup- ])rcvailed under this Presidency (namely tlu^ee 
hundred and thirtipfoar cases in 1847) at the period 
that my duties were extended to the suppression of that crime, to its gradual 
decrease year by year/m^ that period, and to its present condition as returned 
in paragt'aph 17 of this report, namely twenty-six cases diirmy 1855; also to 
the obsen'atiou on the part of the Honorable the Court of Directors in para- 


Mr, A. K. C^ORFir.Ln, Sruior Mnffistratr 
of Police^ to II. L. Ani)i<:u‘^<)X, 
h’.vf/,, Scorrtartj to (worrrnmctit, Jtidi- 
dal Drparfmrnt, No. dated l.s^ 
Mat/ ISoJ. 

rnra, 14. There (‘ight eases uf 
ndniiiiistering ]>oisou \Mth mti'iit, to eoiii- 
mit murder, ou aceount of uiiieh eleven 
persons n{*re taloai into (•ustod^ hy the 
Jhjiiee, h(‘ing an inereaso last y(‘ar of 
offences and thria! persons arrested. 
P/iis fs a crime in ivhich it is mosf dilfi- 
vtdt to obtain ccideucf^ a(/aiiisf the acrased. 
Of the eleven jjersons apprehended,, bnf 
one ivas committed for trial before tlie 
Supreme Court, and even that case was 
dismissed for wajil of < ridenve. The 
practice of administering]; datura, ui order 
to rob the victims whde iii a state of 
blupcfaetion, 1 lielievc exists to some 
<*xteiit all over India. It prevailed very 
consideraldv on the island about the 
years 1833 and 183,9 ; Imt 1 am happy to 
be able to report that no serious ease of 
the kind has of late years occurred. 


of this 
])ression of Dacoity, 
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graph 21 of their despatch to the Bombay Government, No. 11, dated 5th 
September 1855, in reply to my Annual Report for the year 1854, namely 
that the total discontinuance of the crime would be one of the most valuable 
boons in the power of Government to confer upon the community'’; moreover, 
to the fact that the people by whom the crime used to be so much perpetrated 
in the districts of this Presidency, and against whom my operations have been 
principally directed, now seldom commit ddcoify, — respectfully, in this final Ue[)()rt 
of my operations, submit to the notice of the Government under which I have 
for twelve years been specially employed in charge of this Agency, the result 
of my proceedings, particularly against the Kaikaree tribe, who so notiuiously 
infested the districts of the Bombay Presidency. 

39. The following is a return of my operations accordingly, viz : — 

Men. 

Seized by this Agency . . . . 312 

Received from jails and from the local Authorities on recjiiisitions 
from this Oflice 297 


Grand total. . . . 609 

Released, because, ahlumgh Dacoits, the evidence for their convic- 
tion, according to dej)artincntal ])rocess, was insuflicient Ill 

Alad(i a])provers'^' * f) 

Deceased before committal 5 

yent to Jubbulpore I’or disj)osal 7 

Sent to local Oflicers for j)rccautionary measures GO 

Sent to the Assistant General Su[)erintendent at Indore, for com- 
mittal to the Court of the Itesideiit f 20 

Sentenced by me as Magistrate 21 

Total.... 233 

s Balance 37G 


* Namely, — 

Convicts received from jails 6 

Sent to Jubbulpore for admission 1 

Escaped after admission I 

Recanted, and therefore remanded 1 

Total .... 

t Disposed of as follows, viz : — 

Transportation for life 10 

Limited imprisonment with hard labour 

Died before trial * 1 


Total.... 20 
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Committed for trial and sentenced, viz : — 

Transportation for life, inclusive of forty-three approvers 301 

Imprisonment with hard labour for fourteen years 2 

Imprisonment for twelve years 2 

Ditto for ten years 3 

Ditto for seven years, including one approver 24 

Ditto for six years 4 

Ditto for five years 3 

Ditto for three years 2 

Ditto for two years 1 

Acquitted 16 

Deceased before trial 2 

Released on furnishing security, as ordered by Government, after 

conviction and sentence to life transportation 2 

Returned to this Department after conviction and sentence to life 
transportation, for admission to the grade of ai)provcrs 12 


Total.... 374 


Remaining under investigation on the 31st December 1855 2 

40. From the evidence of the approvers, as recorded in their several nar- 

ratives, it would appear that the number of dacoities the above had committed 
with them amounted to of which 1,048 tooh place loithin the limits of 

the liomhaij Jh'esideiicy, Of these, a total number of 703 have been authen- 
ticated on references to the local Authorities, in which the property jdundered 
by the dacoits was to the extent of Rs. 5,46,659-2-10, whereof to the value 
of Rs. 17,209-8-7 only was recovered, while detection seldom followed, not- 
withstanding the proclamation of rewards on almost every occasion varying 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500. 

41. As the narratives of the approvers contain many interesting details of 
their exploits, I beg to annex to this Report a statement (Aj)pendix B) of the 
approvers upon whose evidence the above operations were conducted, exhibit- 
ing their sentences, and the number of dacoities each has confessed to ; also a 
return (Appendix C) of sixty-six selected instances of the dacoities they have 
recorded ; and lastly, remarks (Appendix D) as to each dacoity, to which 
I solicit the attention of Government, presenting, as these details do, how 
daring and adventurous have been the people from whom the community had 
so long suffered. 

42. As any relaxation in the efforts for the total suppression of the crime 
of dacoity would be attended with evil consequences in territories so overrun 
by wandering tribes, all more or less predatory, as arc the Districts composing 
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this Presidency, I beg to submit to notice that there are several classes of 
persons infesting them who are professional Dacoits, whose habits have yet 
to be inquired into, and who should be narrowly watched. Also that, as 
detailed below, there are 1,277 persons still at large, with whom approvers 
have, as recorded in their narratives, committed dacoity, viz : — 

Kolhatees 46 

Kaikarees and Korwees 824 

Wuddurs 7 

Lumbanccs 12 

Mhangs 312 

Pamoosccs 58 

Juts or Mooltances 18 


Total.... 1,277^ 

Of the above, 496 are registered Dacoits, against wliom there is sufli- 
cieiit evidence for conviction; and the rest, or 781, arc such as have not 
committed the crime with two or more approvers, as is necessary before they 
can be proceeded against; but who are nevertheless Dacoits, and will be 
registered according as additional information is elicited against each from the 
evidence of approvers. I may not, in conclusion, presume to offer in 
this Jteport anything in contravention of the opinion expressed by Govern- 
ment when reviewing the cases lately sent up for confirmation by the Political 
Agent Southern Muratha Country, namely, that to have been born and 
bred robbers was more their misfortune tlian their fault,” for every respect is 
due to such a sentiment; but as the duty of this Department peculiarly is to 
regard such persons in the shape in which they present tluimselvcs to view, — 
namely as dangerous people, of confirmed evil habits, — I trust that! anything 
I may have submitted in the General Report I have already had occasion to 
advert to, on the subject of the commutations that have recently been ordered 
of the punishments awarded by the Political Agent Southern Muratha Coun- 
try, in some of those cases, may, when brought to the notice of Government, 
be regarded as opinions consistent with every sentiment of respect, in the 
discharge of an onerous and very important duty. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. Hervey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 
Assistant General Superintendent s Office, 

Coorla, April 1856. 

* There are not as yet any Wuddur, Lumbanee, or Jut approvers with Captain Hervey. 
The above are the men of those tribes who have occasionally joined Kaiknrec approvers 
in dacoity j but they have gangs of their own, and commit dacoity and highway robbery on 
their own account. (Signed) C. Hervey. 
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APJM^NDIX A. 


EXTJtACr Parar/roplis 21 to 37 from a GENERAL REPORT from 
CAPTAIN JIERVEYy A^ahtant G moral Superintendent, to the 
General Superintendent of the TIuKjijee and Eacoltjf Eepartment, with 
referenee to the Crime of II 011 fi Ell Y hy Eli All, No. 14, dated '22nd 
January 185G. 


22 . 
mill 

and how cominitted. 

Tliese men liacl other 


The confession to Captain 
IIcrv(*y, Assistant General 8n- 
perintendent, of Ap])a Chowan, 
Pihar Robber, quondain Vdlagc 
Schoolmaster. 


21. I come now to the crime of swindling by ‘ llhar,’ wl)ich had np to very 

lately remained iinexposcd. Constantly committed 
Robbery by ‘ Bhar.’ * , ^ ‘ / 

over a broad expanse of country, it iuid (as rejiorted 

by Mr. Inverarity, Political Agent Southern Muratha Country, to the Secretary 
to Government, No. 191, dated 1st August 1<S54) hitherto escaped detection." 
Ill the documents accompanying my JIe|)ort to the Pombay Govern- 
Bhar robbery; its nature, mciit No. Gd, dated 2nd May 1(854, this crime was de- 
scribed to be committed in the following manner : — 
associates, and Essajee Punt, aforesaid, was tluj 
chief man among them in the above business 
called ^ bhar’ ; the other abovenamed persons were 
also leading men. Essajee Punt asked me why 
should 1 go to Bombay? ‘ Come and join us, and 
do as we do, and it will be to your advantage,' — 
for we had begun to be intimate with eacli other. Ujion this, 1 asked him to 
say what he meant. He, told me that one of their occujiations was that of 
bhar, which was, lie explained, for four or so people to associate together, 
and one of them, witli the assumed appearance of bi'ing some important per- 
sonage, to be given out to be a relative of the Shrecmunt Pesluva (Bajeerao), 
liis name so and so. This settled, a copper vessel was procured, and rubbed 
over with butter-milk and tamarind, in order to get it covered with verdigris, 
and then it was filled up with earth and stones. One or two ornaments, or 
some rupees, or such like, were next placed on the top of all, and the mouth of 
the vessel closed. It was then to be buried somewhere in the jungles, in a hole 
dug for the purpose. Two or so men of the gang were then made to appear 
to be sepoys, and one or two to be horsemen, who were instructed that, when 
the above vessel should be exhumed and brought away, they were to pretend 
to be the sepoys of Government, and to pounce upon them all at some certain 
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preconcerted spot, and then only to consent to release all, on a promise of 
being paid a certain sum of money for doing so. Matters thus arranged, 
the next step was for the gang to repair to some town or city, where the 
disguised great personage and pretended horsemen and peons were kept 
in the back-ground, while the rest, after finding out what rich Sovvkar or 
other person there might be in the place who was covetous of wealth, would, 
under some pretence or another, strike up an acquaintance with him, and get to 
be on visiting terms with him. After allowing some convenient time to pass 
by, it would next be imparted to the said Sowkar, that a quantity of property 
was known to have been buried in the time of the Shreemunt Peshwa at a 
certain spot; and that in their company was a person who was formerly cither 
the Peshwa’s Dewan, or one of those in 11 is Highness’ confidence ; and that 
he used in those days to be a man of consetjuence, but now was in poor cir- 
cumstances ; and that as it was not likely that any one would be ready to 
take anything valuable from him but under suspicion of the same liaving been 
stolen, and would rather have him taken into custody, would he, the said 
Sowkar, through being a great man, consent to receive charge of the above 
buried wealth ? — or, if he liked, they would show it to him, and he might 
dispose of it as he thought proper, and keep half the proceeds for himself, 
letting them have but only the other half! Decoyed by such temptations, the 
man is induced to accompany the men at night to the spot where the vessel 
has been previously buried; which is then dug out, and opened, and the dupe 
requested to behold, that it is full of wealth! — eager to possess vvliich, he gets 
beside himself, and requests that all should go back with it at once, or tlmt it be 
given into the charge of some one of those lie may have brouglit with him. The 
whole then proceed in a body forthwith with the booty. On the way, the party 
is intercepted by the pretended sepoys, already told off to that jiart of the busi- 
ness as above. They request to be told what it is they are carrying aw ay, and 
arrest their further progress, desiring that it should be shown to them. On this, 
the cheats whisper to the duped party, — ^ We are stopp^jd ; if we be taken into 
custody, we shall lose the whole of the property ; we must endeavour to prevent 
this.’ The victim assents to this, and he is then advised that nothing short of 
Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,500 would be sufficient to effect their release, or that other- 
wise the property would be seized, and his own chances of profit too be lost. In 
his eagerness not to lose so much wealth, he is suffered to go home to produce 
the amount agreed to, and which he does, either in money, or by its equiva- 
lent in such ornaments or other valuables as he may have at hand. Upon 
this, the vessel is taken to his house, and he carefully puts it away under 
ground.* What has been thus obtained from him in the transaction is then 

* In the mean time the gang disperse, and only meet again at some distant preconcerted 
place. (Signed) C. IIervky. 
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shared among the members of the gang, the chief man of the party getting 
half of the whole, and the other half being divided among the others, one 
share of it being kept for durbar expenses (i. e, to meet disbursements in case 
of any of their number being seized, with which to procure securities, or to 
bribe Karkoons, or such like). Such was the plan of proceedings in bhar 
imparted to me by Essajee Punt.’* 

23. Having joined a gang of these swindlers, the following was the above 
deponent’s first essay at the crime in obtaining by bhar from Gopalla Malce 
a sum of Co.’s Ks. 300 : — 


# * * This was about ten or ten and a half years ago, in the dark 

half of the month of Margsheersh.’’^ Our head man 
Gopalla^at Essajce Punt, and he was entitled to half of the 

whole booty obtained by us. At his bidding, I went 
associated with four men, of whom I was constituted the Karbaree, or agent. 
We prepared a copper vessel according to our method, by rubbing it over with 
tamarind and curds, to give it a green appearance. It was filled with earth, 
and at the mouth of it certain real articles were placed, as a gold ‘thoossce’ 
(necklace), four gold ^gbtes’ (bracelets), two gold ^patlees’ (bracelets), a pair 
of silver chain anklets, and other things. The mouth was then closed, by 
a plate of copper being soldered over it. Of the party, two, named Suntoo 
Zingar, and Babnjee alias the man I have above called llamchunder Bapoojee 
Toolpoolle, went and buried it at a spot in the waste by Purbuttec, nejir the 
edge of a tank. It happened that I was previously acquainted with the above 
Malce, so that I went to him and imparted to him that a vessel full of valu- 
ables, belonging to tlie Shreemunt, was to be found buried in the Purbuttee 
common, and that one Gunpuntrao Dengle, formerly one of the companions 
of the Peshwa, knew of the spot ; saying which, I introduced him to our 
associate Babajee. The man assenting to go with us for the purpose of getting 
possession of the property, accompanied us accordingly by night to the spot 
indicated. The copper vessel was dug out, and, being opened, the articles 
placed at the top of it were shown to him. The vessel being placed on his 
head, we prepared to start with it. It was not, however, necessary on this 
occasion to have him stopped, according to our usual custom, by pretended 
sepoys, for he had beforehand agreed to give \is Rs. 300 for the whole ; so that, 
after contriving to extract from the vessel the articles we had placed at the mouth 
of ity we placed it on his shoulder, and proceeded straightway to his house, 
where we helped him to bury it in his ^ deogurK or chapeL'f On the following 


* November — December. 

t Where one of the gang was left to see fair play — lest the Malee’s curiosity might mean 
time lead him secr^^tly to examine the contents of the buried vessel.— (March 1858.) 

(Signed) C. Hbrvky. 
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day we repaired to his house, and received from liim a sum of Rs, 300, by 
way of part payment. This money we took to our chief, Essajee Punt. He 
appropriated half of the amount, and retaining a share out of the other 
half for Murbar expenses/ the rest was divided between the members of 
the gang, my share amounting to Rs. 40 in Company’s and Chandoree 
currency.” 

24. I reported on this subject, in the despatch above quoted,* paragraph 19, 

that I knew not that the duped parties were to be 
til jRobbers!*^*^ culpable as reprehensible part in such 

transactions proving them to be themselves knaves 
of a lower order only, in cunning and duplicity, than the men by whom they 
had been so egregiously victimised” ; and tlie Bombay Government observed, 

Observation of the Bombay disclosures exhibited “ a painful 

Government on the crime of view of the moral constitution of the people who 
Robbciy by Bhar. have been duped under the system of bhar^ which, 

Captain Hervey justly remarks, is a masterly plan of consummate roguery, 
difficult to be met by any existing laws.” — (Resolution of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. 1066, dated 6th March 1855.) 

25. It happened, subsequent to the date of my Report, that several members 

of a gang of these wrong-doers, including the 
Robber. ^ leader Essajee Punt himself, came into my custody 

in June 1854, shortly before 1 proceeded on duty 
to the Punjaub. It had committed numerous cases of bhar, and but recently 
one at Mhopsa,t in the Goa Territory, that had created no small stir, and was 

attended with the robbery of a large amount of 
dollars and other Continental money, from 
two influential and affluent Native bankers named 
Rugoonath Sett and Ramsett, conducting business under the name of the 
‘‘ Kullup Sowkars.” 

• 26. It had been committed in the following 

was^effected Robbery manner, — I quote from the revelations on the 

subject made to me by one of the gang : — 

After this, Raojee Brahmin held some communication with the Bunya 

Rugoonath, of Mhopsa, as to a ‘ghurra.’J The 

Confessions of Seodial to ^ ^ i i i i -x 

Captain Ilervcy, Assistant Ge- Bunya assented, and desired that the owner of it 

neral Superintendent, 24th, should be brought to him. He, Raojee, thereupon 
26th, and 27th June 1864. . , f ^ i 

at eventide took me to him ; but as he, the Bunya, 


* To Government, No. 64, dated 2nd May 1854. 

X A copper or earthen vessel. 


t On the 6th February 1864. 
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could not understand my language,* Raojee interpreted to him, and explained 
that I was acquainted with the place where the property was concealed ; that 
it belonged to the Peshwa Bajeerao, and was buried, to the value of about 
twenty or twenty-five lakhs of rupees, in the Ramghat mountain, and that 
the owner of it on the part of the Peshwa had lately come down from 
Bhittoor ; adding, that if he (Rugoonath) would consent to pay over to 
me a sum of Rs. 60,000 in ready money, he \vould point out and produce the 
whole of the property, half of which he (Rugoonath) should keep, and the other 
half be a})|)ropriated by the above owner. 

The Sowkar (Rugoonath) liere desired that the owner should be brought 
to him ; whereupon Raojee on the following day went to Arowlee,+ for the 
purpose of summoning Giuiputrao, Purrusram, and Babajee; and on the 
third day he returned, bringing with him Gunputrao and Balia Muratha. I 
was at the klliurumsala,’| so that at night I accompanied Gunputrao and 
Raojee, and went to Rugoonath Shet Bunya, who took us to another Sowkar, 
a greater person than himself. They and the Brahmins (Gunputrao and 
Raojee) then held some conversation together. The Sowkar said that if he 
were to see the property he would consent to pay Rs. 50,000. Gunputrao de- 
sired him to pay over to him Rs. 50,000 either in Venetians (^ pootlees’) or in 
notes, ^ or how am I to carry away Rs. 50,000 with me ? ’ He consented, saying, 
‘ Let it be as you wish ; I do not make any excuse ; — only show me the pro- 
perty.’ On hearing this, I, Raojee, Balia Muratha, and Gunputrao, with 
Purrusram, and Rama his servant, whom we afterwards met by the way, went 
to Bhaitsee, accompanied by Rugoonath (the Bunya), and his servant Rowloo, 
We took them to the mountains, and we dug a hole there, from which, by a 
blind, we contrived to produce a vessel having its mouth closed up. Gunput- 
rao then took out from the vessel a piece of gold in weight two tolas, which he 
placed in the hands of the Bunya, who thereupon became pleased, and desired 
us all to return with him to his house, when he would show us Rs. 50,000 
either in notes or Venetians, and that we were then to bring the vessel to him, 
and take away the notes or Venetians. This having been agreed to, Rugoonath 
(the Bunya) returned to Mhopsa, as did Gunputrao, Purrusram, Raojee, &c. 
Arrived at Mhopsa, Rugoonath began to say that he was unable to produce 
Rs. 60,000, but only the equivalent of Rs. 2,000 or Rs. 4,000 in gold ornaments 
and Venetians. Upon this, Gunputrao sent a message to Babajee at Arowlee, 

• Seodial was a Ilindoostanee Rajpoot, and he pretended to have been deputed from Benares, 
by the Peshwa's representative, alluding to the since notorious Nana Saheb. — (March 1858). 

(Signed) C. IIebvby. 

t Close to Vingorla, a seaport town to the southward of Bombay. 

:|: Or Caravanserai. 
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to say, that if what he was about there teas greater ^ the business here{^i Mhopsa) 
would be postponed.* He also sent for me from Bhaitsee, 

Babajee returned an answer by Atmaram that his business required much 
delays so that he ( Gunputrao ) should conclude his for whatever might be 
obtainable thereby. Hereupon Gunputrao desired Rugoonath (the Bunya) 
to place what Venetians and ornaments he intended to be given to me, tied 
up in a bundle, in a box, and to hand the key thereof over to him ; to keep the 
box in his own house, but that a man on his (Gunputrao’s) side would 
remain there to watch it, and that whenever he (Gunputrao) brought the 
vessel containing the property to him, he was to hand over the Venetians and 
ornaments to me. 

^^I'he Bunya, crediting all this, tied up the Venetians and ornaments in a 
bundle, which he handed over to Gunputrao, and desired him to place it 
with his own hands in the box, and to lock it up himself; whereujjon, by a 
cheaty he substituted a false bundle in the j)lace of the other onCy which he took, 
and then locked up the box. Raojec Brahmin was then placed by him as a 
pretence to look after the box, secretly desiring him to stay there two 
days, and then to make off for Poona. Gunputrao then handed over the 
genuine bundle, containing the Venetians and ornaments, to Purrusram, whom 
he desired to go off with it to NepaneCy and to put up in the dhurumsala there, 
as that he would follow him there. It was Purrusram who was first made 
to decamp ; the rest of the gang, who were located, in furtherance of the trans- 
action, at different places in the neighbourhood, had been told to escape a day 
previously. 

After this, I, Gunputrao, and Balia, went with Rugoonath and his servant 
Rowloo, for the sake of handing over the ghurra (the buried vessel) to them. 

^^But as our people had already taken away that ghurra, we gulled the 
Bunya that there was another; and, with the view of pointing it out to him, 
we took him to the Ramghat. We put up at the temple there that is by the 
shops, where Rugoonath began to cook his food. I was desired by Gunput- 
rao to go on to a certain spot on the road to Belgaumy and remain there. I 
went accordingly. After this, Gunputrao and Balia went under the pretence 
•that they would go to search for the spot where the property was supposed 
to be placed; so they left him and joined me, and then I, Gunputrao, and 
Balia, made off, and in two days reached Nepanee, where we found Purrusram 
with the bundle containing the property, the whole of which was probably to 
the value of Rs. 6,000.’^ 

* Babajee was, with some others of the same gang, here similarly engaged in plotting the 
plunder of a man named Gabriel, at Vingorla, who is now the Bread and Meat Contractor to 
the Commissariat Department. — (March 1858.) (Signed) C. IIisuvey. 
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27. Owing to the deficiency of the law (Regulation XVTI. of a. b. 1827 

^ of the Bombay Code) in meeting this crime, when 

Robbers tried by a special considered in its organised condition^ I endeavoured 

that the case should be tried by a special tribunal; 
for, simultaneous with the above robbery, other similar acts had been com- 
mitted elsewhere by other members of the gang during the same expedition, 
upon which the whole had set out in conjunction. A correspondence 

Objections on the part of the Sudder Foujdaree 

the Judges of the SudderFouj- Adawlut were averse, however, to the case beint^* 
daree Adawlut. Courts. Viewing otdy the 

robbery at Mhopsa, unconnected with any other ^ tliey declared that the case 
was one of simple robbery, and that the robbers, being neither Thugs nor 
Dacoits, they were subject to the Court’s jurisdiction, and must be tried by 
the ordinary tribunals” (Registrar Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut to Captain 
llervey, Assistant General Superintendent, No. 2050, dated 23rd August 
1854) ; and I was requested by them to make over the case to the Magistrate 
of Belgaum, ‘^who would try it under Act I. of 1849.”* 

28. Upon this, I reported to Government, through the Political Agent 

Southern Muratha Country, that although the 

forremonstratbg** against^the robbery eftected at Goa might, when regarded bi/ 

trial of the Bhar Robbers by itself, be considered a simple robbery, I would beg 
an ordinary Court of Justice. . . ^ ® 

to bring to notice that the gang, by a portion of 

which that act was perpetrated, numbered twenty-two men. The whole at that 
time set out in small parties, in communication with each other, on one of their 
periodical expeditions, intent on practising robbery by bhar'^ ; that in the 
course of the inquiry several other similar robberies had been elicited against 
the same gang, proving the men composing it to be professional and syste- 
matic robbers'^ ; that the chief person of the gang had declared to me, that 
he had been thus systematically employed in his lawless pursuits, in different 
parts of the country, for the last thirty-six years'" (he and some of his 
associates had occasionally even been tried by the Supreme Court of J udica- 
ture at Bombay), and that the present might be perhaps a fair opportunity 
for checking.the further progress in crime of such lawless persons.” (Captain 
Hervey, Assistant General Superintendent, to J. D. Inverarity, Esq., Po- 
litical Agent Southern Muratha Country, No. 122, dated 26th August 1864.) 

29. This report was sent on to Government by the Political Agent Southern 
Captain Hervey’s views Muratha Country, Mr. J. D. Inverarity, who view- 

Country. following remarks. 

* An Act to provide more c^cctually for the punishment of offences committed in Foreign States. 
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“ 3. It is for Government to decide whether a robbery of property, stated 

to amount to Rs. 7,500, committed by twenty-two 

enJ'Mu'Sha' Co^u^try to "Mr; ^he chief of 

Secretary Anderson, No. 213, whom has admitted to Captain Hervey that for 

grapL'^S^Ld ^ thirty-six years he has been thus systematically 

employed, can be denominated a simple robbery. 
If systematic and professional robbery is dacoity, then is the present a case of 
dacoity, accomplished, not by violence, but by deception and address.. 

‘‘ 4. The translations of intercepted letters submitted by Captain Hervey 
show the strenuous endeavours which have been made from the beginning to 
thwart inquiry into the present case by the Dacoity Department, and I beg to 
record my opinion that but for the tact and experience which Captain Hervey 
has brought to bear upon the present case, the crime of bhar, as systematically 
practised by an extensive confederacy, would not have been thoroughly 
exposed.^’ 

30. In reply to this. Government observed that it considered it advisable 

to withdraw as few cases as possible from the 
Bombay cognisance of the regular Courts, and that, there- 
fore, it preferred that this case should be prepared 
by the Magisterial Authority, and be committed to the Sessions Court.” ‘^Being, 
however, at tlie same time, fully alive to the great assistance which may be 
derived from the 'rhuggee and Dacoity Department, His Lordship in Council 
directs that the Assistant General Superintendent conduct the prosecution 
in this case.” (Mr. Secretary Anderson to the Political Agent Southern 
Muratha Country, No, 4278, dated 3rd October 1854.) 

31. The case was thereupon, on my departure, in (October 1854, for the 
Punjaub, to officiate as Superintendent for Major (now Lieutenant Colonel) 
Graham at Sealkote, handed over to the local Magistrate, by whose Acting 

„ , First Assistant, Mr. C. Shaw, it was committed 

The case of the Blmr Rob- , ' 

bers tried on a charge of to the Dharwar Sessions, on a charge of consjnracy, 
Conspiracy. each selected instance of the crime being sent up as 

a separate case^ under Regulation XVII. of a. d. 1827 of the Bombay Code. 

32. Eleven of the gang were tried accordingly, in such instances of robbery 
by bhar, viz : — 

Tried 10 

Admitted as Queen’s evidence 3 

Deceased before trial 1 

At large 8 

Total.... 22 
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33. The prisoners in seven of these instances were acquitted, including for 

the rohbei'y at Mhopsa, in the Goa Territory ; and 
results of the three prisoners (including, however, the great 

leader of the gang, Essajee Punt) were convicted, — 
one man in each of the tlirce remaining instances, — and sentenced, viz. one 
man (lissajee Punt) to four years’ imprisonment witli hard labour, and a fine 
of Rs. 2,000, or, in default, to suffer further imprisonment for two years ; 
another (Succaram Bhut) to two years’ imprisonment with hard labour, and a 
fine of Rs. 500, in default whereof to suffer further imprisonment for two 
years. The sentence of the third man (Purrusram Gopinath) was, I believe, 
somewhat similar, but is unknown to me.* 

34. It may be observed that, of the above three persons, t?co, named 

Essajee Punt and Purrusram Gopinath, had 
nof Ec/m? incarcerated for similar 

acts of crime, both by the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature at Bombay, and by the Session Judge of Poona. Of the accjuitted 
parties, too, four men had also before been inij)risoned for the same crime. 
Thus six men out of the eleven that came into my custody, as above, had 
previously been punished ; exemplifying how inadequate, under the operation of 
the existing laws, the award in such cases has been, as it must also be in the 
present instance, jTor the repression of a people of such confirmed evil habits, 

35. These culprits were alluded to in paragraph 12 of my Report to the 
Bombay Government, No. 170, dated 11th September 1855, as follows: — 

12. The bhar robbers before mentioned were, at the recjuest of the 
Judges of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut, and with the concurrence of Govern- 
ment, handed over to the Magistrate of Belgaurn for committal to a Sessions 
Court, and it would be premjiture to offer any report regarding them until the 
result of their trials is known, except in this place merely to state that in 
twenty-two authenticated instances of swindliagy out of thirty-four hi which the 
robberies were successful (they having failed in sixteen other attempts), as 
elicited against them in my own |)roceedings, the property illegally acejuired by 
them, by their impositions, amounted in value to the extent of ‘59,578, of 
which Rs. 14,410 were in notes of the Bank of Bombay. 

36. On the conclusion of their trials, the Session J udge of Dharwar was 

Remarks of the Trying Au- pleased to declare that he could not allow the 

'0 1-' ■"»<•«. k-™. i>« 

Robbery by Bhar. opinion that Captain Ilervey deserved the greatest 

* It has been communicated since this Rcj)ort was closed ; and is the same as awarded to 
the man Essajee Punt. 

t This was an error; the bank not^s robbed having amounted to about Rs. 25,000, of which 
Rs. 14,410 ^yere traced. (Signed) C. IIkrvey. 
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credit for his exertions in bringing these cases to light, and in tracing them 
in the manner he has done ; and that it was to be hoped that the publicity 
tlms thrown oir tlie operations of these gangs would put a stop to their depre- 
dations for the future, or, at any rate, put people on their guard, and encourage 
them to come forward at once with tlieir evidence in case any attempts of the 
kind should be made.” (ILviract from the proceedings of A. Jones, J^sq., 
Session Judge of the Zilla of Dliarwar, in tlie bhar consjnracy cases, dated 
19th December IHoo.) 

37. 1 have entered thus fully into the above system of crime, with a hope 

. ^ 1 T 1 * I that it may be more prominently noticed elsewhere, 

A Sipi'cinl L;iw advocated j i j f 

lor tlic suppression of Kobljcry and considered whether the deeds of such ])rac- 

hy JUicir. tised robbers should not, as advocated also by the 

Political Agent Soutliern Muratha Country, in liis report (pioti'd under para- 
graph 29, be m(‘t liy some more stringent laws tlian the Regulation under 
which only it would seem that they can I'cadily be tried ; and whether they 
might not even be recognised under the provisions of Act Xf. of 184(S,* accord- 
ing to which more weight might he attached to the ecUtvnee of ffcc()wj>lices^ 
than irhirlty in sfmh couJcdcrdvlcSy there in seldont ant/ belter to he obtained. 
Aware, as tluise cautious sv\indlers are, what in our cemrts of law would under 
ordinary circumstances be sunicient for their conviction, — for the greatest 
p diiuvback to any general coni])ination for their 

Tlic rcliictJince ol ])crsons •' ” 

plundered by r»luir t() ui\c sii[)pr(^ssion is the extreme reluctance with whicli 

evidence aj^aiiist the Robbers. i i 4.- i* i *41 • * 1 

" tliii duped parties coiiu; iorward witli their evidence 

against the d(‘rm([iu‘iits, — it was with the greatest dilliculty that I could per- 
suade the Raja of Akidkotc to admit that he had been successfully practised 
iqioii by them ; and in the instance of a man at Aliliaglgf wlio was swindled 
by these adcjits at crime of a (piantity of notes of the J3a.nk of Bombay, to the 
value of about b*s. 2o,()0{), the entry of Rs. 14,110 whereof 1 had oven traced 
to the ledg(*r of a Sowkar of the city of l^ooiia, to whom they had been dis- 
])osed of by one of tlie gang, / could not in any ntauner sttceeed in yaittiny the 
nttendanee of the plundered party. IJii sent various excuses. At lengtli, he 
proceedeefto Bombay, out of my Magisterial jurisdiction. Summoned through 
the (4ii(‘f Magistrate of the Island, he feigu(‘d sickness, and got himself admit- 
ted as a patient in the Jamsetjee Jejeelihoy Hospital, from whicli he put forth 
a sick certificate, and so altogether evaded giving his evidence. 

(True extract) 

(Signed) C. IIkrvey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 


* An Act for the punishment of wandering gangs of thieves and robbers, 
t Both of these cases were tried, as above, in the Dliarwar Sessions, and the prisoners in 
both were acquitted. 

6 
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APPEN 


STATEMENT of DACOIT APVROVERS, odmitted bij Oiptuiu C. 
commcncoAnviit of his Opn'atlo/is (f gainst Professio}ial Dacolls /;il847; exhibiting 
Gangs theg belonged. 


i\ umber. | 

d 

'rt 

a 

Name. 

Caste. 

U 

:c 

Village. 

Cominiiling Oflicor. 

To what Court 
Conmiitted. 

1 

3205 

Grashia Jemcdar. 

8ansiah Bliat. 

00 

No fixed re- 
sidence. 

Captain C. llcrvey, 
Assistant General 
Snporintendent. 

The Sessions 
Conrt of 

Dliarnar. 

0 

225 1 

Kokatoc 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

3 

N one. 

Kuiikia Naik . . 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

4 

iVoiio. 

Ulfm 

J)itto 

35 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

b 

X one. 

Bliow 

Ditto 

70 

1 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

6 

None. 

Ilimtya 

Ditto 

05 

Ditto . . 

1 

The Magistrate of 
Poona, 

The Sessions 
Court of 
Poona. 
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Djx r>. 


ITervky, Assisffmt General Superlnlendent for the I3()nibaj/ Ihri lories ^ from the 
their several SentenceSj the Nitmher of JJacolties the// have committed, and to what 


DaR* of Sciitoiico. 



Ill IS If), (lateiTransporta- 
iiuknowii. It ion for life 
bi‘)’()iKl seas. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Diikiiowii. . 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Five ycRrs’ 
imprisoii- 
inent with 
hard la- 
bour. 


S '3 t:- 

o = o 
. _ 03 “ cs 


()() 


43 


43 


Ik'Ionain} 
to wliat 


12 


(10 


03 


Had hi 

|owiiu:aiiij 


Grassia’s. 
Had hi! 

o\Yiigan'^. 
Kunkia’i 
Ditto . 


Remarks. 


Docoased of cliolera, wliiln on ooiiimand duty in tlie 
Aliinodnu‘»| 4 ur Districts. The dacoity at (Jokuk, 
in the .Southern ^Slm atha Country, ^as the last of 
his series of crimes. 

Transferred to another A^^ency. 

Ditto d’tto. Ho was the, loader of tho 

daeoities at lla«;ulkote and Giiddiik, in tho Southern 
Mural lia Country. 

rransferred to another Ajj^iuioy, 


|Tuni ho- 
lin’ s. 


This man was not eoinmittod for trial hy Captain 
JIcr\(‘v, hut was sent up to Juldiiilpore for the pur- 
pos(‘. Ho pointed out the .sp(»t wlu're a rpiantity 
of the, Ihe^iilkoto and other jilunder had been 
buried, lie was a veteran Daooit, and had eoinmit- 
ted dueoity throughout e\or> ])art of India, and 
otten in tlie Soutliern Muratha (.'ountry, in J^ir Thos, 
Munro’s Camp. Hchad once formerly been in tho 
custody of tlie Department somewht're in TpjuT 
India , but as he liad bi'come \ery ill, and the party 
in eharije of him would not b(* burdened by liim, 
tlu’y h'ft him at a villain*, they tlion^lit, in a dying 
slate, lie .slowly reco\ered, and, Ihulin^ himself out 
ofcu.stody, he left that part of the country, an<] again 
came dowii to the .^outliern Muratha (hnintry, in 
which, in Kunkia’s gaiur, he took part in the dacoi- 
ties at Almilla and Jlagulkote. He was finally 
seized, with sonu* others of the tribe, in tlie Shora- 
poor Uedur province. He has been transferred to 
another Agency. 

I Deceased; he was the Karbarec of the w'oman Tum- 
bolm’s gang. For the seizure of Tiimholiu a re- 
ward of Rs. 1,000 was olfered, but she was never 
taken, and is still supposed to be living soruewlicro 
in tho Oudo Terruie. 
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N limber. | 

General No. 

Name. 

Caste. 

-jJ 

V illage. 

Committing Officer. 

To what Court 
Committed. 

7 

Xone. 

Risaldiir 

Saiisiah Bliat. 

2.0 

No fixed re- 
sidence. 

t'aptain C. JTcrvey, ' 
Assistant (ieiieral 
Superintendent. 

The Sessions 
Court of’ 

Dharwar. 

8 

None. 

Mussoo Naik . . 

Ran Kaikarce. 

3.0 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

9 

None. 

Mushy a 

Ditto . . 

J.O 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

10 

None. 

Sutwa 

Ditto 

30 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

' Ditto . . 

11 

None. 

Jukkya 1 

Ditto 

.30 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

12 

|Xoiio. 

Rablia 

Ditto 

22 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

13 

None, 

Fucquccra .... 

Ditto 

2.0 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

14 

None. 

Wenkia 

Ditto 

30 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

15 

'None. 

Sonea 

Ditto 

28 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .... 

The Conimis- 
sinner’s ('onrt 
of Sattara. 

16 

4771 

Bappoo Naik . . 

Ditto 

,05 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

i; 

'4795 

JDadya 

Ditto 

3(J 

\ Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 


!489: 

7 Sunnia 

Ditto 

5C 

) Ditto . . 

Ditto . . . . 

Ditto 

u 

»477t 

iBhecma 

Ditto 

23 

’ Ditto . . 

Ditto . . . . 

Ditto 
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Date of ►Sentence. 

Tlow 

disposed of. 

Total Num- 
ber of Dacoi- 
ties connnit- 
ted by each. 

llelon^iintj; 
to what 
Gang. 

Reinurk.s. 

Unknown. . . , 

Acquitted. . 

8 

K link ill’s. 

Tills man was admitted as a ]>rohiitioiiary approver, 
and was sent mi command to Khandeisli, to seize a 
iiotm-ioiis Dacoit of the Kolliatei; tribe, but ho 
caused the arre.st <»f the wroni^ man, and was sent 
up for trial liy Captain Ilervey, with llie view to a 
capital eoiuietiun being jiassed upon Imn ; but lio 
was an[uitted by tlie Sessiou .luilge of llli.irwar, 
frmii (be custody of whose peons lu' (‘fteeteil liis 
escape on bis way to Ibdgaum, where he would 
have been again trii'il upon fresh charge'!. He 
juoceeded at oiu*o to .1 ubbiiliiore, and there sur- 
rendered himself to the General Snperitileudent, 
by whom eventually he was admitted as an 
approver. 

1st July 1850 

Transporta- 
tion tor life 
ljt‘yond seas. 

91 

Poona . . 

This man is now at Xagpore. He lately murdered 
his wite, and is likely to be hanged.* 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

tiS 

Ditto . . 

Transferri'd to another .Vgency. 

Ditto 

Ditto . , 

i7 

Poona X 
Nujrgur. 

Ditto ditto. 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

()1 

Poona 

Moghu^- 

lai. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

23 

Poona . . 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

30 

Ditto . . 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

17 

Poona iS: 
Nuggur. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

2G 

Ditto. . 

Ditto ditto. 

30tli July 185 1 

Ditto . . 

90 

Sattara S: 
Kutna- 
gherry. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

53 

Sholapore 

Ditto ditto. 

31st July 1851 

Ditto . . 

94 

Poona . . 

This man is now at Jubbulpore. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

20 

Khan- 
deish & 
Konkun. 

Ditto ditto. 


* He has boon transported for life. — (March 1858.) — C. H. 



1 Number. 

General No. 

Name. 

Casle. 

o 

tl 

Village. 

Coininitting Ofheer. 

To wliat Court 
Committed. 

20 

•18.11) 

Kurroo Naik .. 

KaiiKaikarce.. 

0.1 

No fixed re- 
sidence. 

Ca])taiu C. IFervey, 
Assistant General 
Snperiuteiideut. 

Tlie Goiinnls- 
sioner’s Court 
ol’ Sattara. 

21 

48!Ki 

Soorya Naik . . 

Ditto 

31 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

22 

1773 

Llciidya 

Ditto . . 

28 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Sessions Court 
of Dharvvar. 

25 

488 1 

Possia 

Ditto 

18 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

2d 

403(i 

Yc'llia Kongaria.. 

Ditto 

11 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

2.i 

1781 

Illu'cnisli) a . . . . 

Ditto 

31 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

2(j 

1803 

Moria 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto . . 

27 


Sutwa 3rd .... 

Ditto 

20 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

2iS 

None, 

Mullaree 

Ditto 

22 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

20 

1000 

Sutwa 2 lid .... 

Ivulkorwee . . 

30 

Ditto , . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

.‘30, 

None. 

Xagia Naik .... 

Ditto 

10 

1 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

I 

Ditto 

31^ 

None. 

Purria Naik . . . 

Ditto 

I 

II 

Ditto . . 

I 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

32 

None, 

Siinjwa Naik . . 

Ditto 

11 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

33 

.)/ 13 

Uanigirroe Tool- 
jia Naik. 

Ditto 

40 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

34 

5/47 

Kullolia N aik . . 

Ditto 

21 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

3.^1 1 

5738 

Kurrec Saliibya. . 

Ditto 

40 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 


Tins approvfir os^’apod from custody iu November 1805, and tlieii committed several robberies, and the 
deal of trouble. — C. 11. 
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5 8at| 

ofSontcncc. Q S 2 | Hc)oiif;ino 

dksposicd of. 0 whut 




1st July is.il Trniispnit.v 111 ^Suttara ti ■ 

(ion tVir lily 1 ' 's iw at ^i,gpor,.. 

I«‘) Olid sons. 

.. Ditto .. ;>•> Ditto. iMvitli Captain IJiTvoy. 

. . Ditto .J 4 Tianslericl to anothyr Agenry. 

l>dto .. Ditto .. 1.-, po,,,,,, it;- Is aitl, Captain lie, .vyy 

Ivoiikini. 

i«no .. « 

''as mt'k-iiaiuDd 

•• i>i(to.. ts with Caiifuiii JltTvoy. 

1 ll ^ OV. I (S,) ] Ditto do 11 r^. 

•• l .. Ditto 

k^(itlij)(‘c. 1S;>] Ditto It) irtf L . 

• • M>’an.sf('iird to anotlier Ag-ciiev. 


k'i^i(lJunL‘I8j2 Ditto 


lOtliFi-lj. 18 :, Ditto 
l^itto . . Ditto 


.. Ditto .. 
■. Ditto .. 
.. Ditto .. 


^ Ditto . , 
Ditto . . 

Known. 


I'liown. ’ ' t)oM ^jL'oit ^^hTs u'p* a vrry 

Jx' V- at IMnna. inonnt, ,! a pon. y ,o t o ,i ' 
of the croNNd of Karkoons, See! ^ 

11 DJianvar. l'* "itl» rajdan, Umov liD ]... 

M-'ciaIbun.I-,nV. ; : , also 

,. 

' ■ ■ ftsSiii;,::-:;;"' 

Imhit, from the a-o of MM.win ' ^ ^1“' 

arivKfin 18.V2, of rommittin r”* up (o 

auriu,thoda;ki‘;;':;^r;^m:,;;;^^ 

Ditto Deceased ; was also a hur.rlar it,, .vn , 
liellarj. nmn, and had hul ono’eyc. 

^ DJiarwar.. with Captain Hervev • his • 

numerous. ^ ' bni-lanes also are 

12 Ditto.. Transferred to another A.ren,.v . i 

burglar, ® ^ ^ ^ ^ great 


7th February Ditto o > L 

iw;j. ^ •• — Ilmoy ; tins man . 'll,,, n 1 , 



Number. 


48 


d 





Y. 





C3 

Name. 

Caste. 

■V 

Villa-e. 




.l> 



To wluit Court 


.']0 o/Cl) (litlboolla 


'Kulkorwce . Xo fixod re- ('aptain (k Her\ey,Tlie Sesblous 
McltMice. Assistant (4eneral (k)mt ot 
Siiperintemlent . Dliarwnr. 


.‘)7l”)7ibi|Xiirsia Ditto . . ,‘>S Ditto 


3S .)7d I [Iooi*;lia 


Ditto . . Ditto 


.3!) 07 iNinodSaliibvaXailv Ditto .-7.") Ditto ..I Ditto 


IO'nouc. linnira Naik. ... Ditto . . 10 Ditto 


d ILNonc ;M ml ilia 


Ditto ..do Ditto .. Ditto 


d‘2; l()7<i,()ii(l lilionance . hlaii Kaikaree. .‘'s Ditto .. Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto . . 


d.'kdOG ri'jkankee Kiilloria.Kaikaree .. 22| Ditto 


4 1 .Noiu! dvurtaSiitwa. . . . J)itto .. 2 .s Ditto 

I * , 

4.) .>709 l^KT Tookya .. J)itto .. Ditto 

.1 ' 

4(i .)7d7 Dolmookh \ella. Kiilkorwcc .. ,')0 Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


47 d7G I'Purwa 


Ditto . . bo Ditto 


48 None.|Galkutl5ho\Aaii(‘(‘ lvaikaree .. .48 Ditto 


'rbc Dolitical 
Criminal (k)iirt 
of Bt4;^aiini. 

Ditto 


49 1227/ Sliora})Oorec Kill- Ditto .. 40 Ditto .. 
1 lolia Naik. 


Ditto 
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Date of Sentence 

How 

(lispuisod of. 

Total um- 

ber of Dacoi- 
ties commit- 
ted ertpVi 

! Bclonffiii": 
, to what 
dan{^. 

Itcrnaiks. 

lOtli Feb. 

) Transporta- 
tion for jif( 
beyond seas. 

1 

5 

Dhanvar.. 

' Tran.sfci‘re<l to aii(»!hei‘ Agency ; i's idcc) a burglar. 

n 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

8 

Dlianvar 
it J3el- 
lary. 

Is with Taptain ITervey ; he has committed also 
M'veral liUJ'glaries, and was asbt)ciated with Wiiddur 
Dacoits. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

7 

Ditto . . 

rransfciTcd to another Agency ; is also a burglar. 

Ditto 

Dido 

1‘2 

Badamee. 

Ditto. This man is a very need Dacoit, who 
long had li.s colony on llic il.idaiiic.* frontier. IIo 
used otlcn, he xi_\s, to be erinsnlted by tlH> Distint 
Aulhonlie^ wbcii any eiinic tt»ok | hicc, and which 
geiu'ralK was tiu' d<‘C(l of his own incti. do has 
been a great burglar also. 

Ditto 

1 Ditto . . 

7 

Ditto . , 

Transfcrre<l to another Agency j is also a burglar. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

8 

Dido . . 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

i?t)t]i Jaiiuari 

J 

Ditto . . 

33 

Sbolajiore 

Poona, 

Koii- 

kiiiuVc. 

Is with Captain ffeiwey. This Dacoit is a very little 
man, and w.i.s nbi(|ijitons. He ch.inged from one 
gang toaiioflier, never joining any, unless the leader 
would consent to gi\e liim a halj ,'^hnrc more tiunt, 
io an oninuirff wrmbrr, lor he was a very intelli- 
gent Dacoit. His evnlenee is conse(|ueu(ly nn.st 
useful, from his lia\ing been engaged under so 
many dillereut leaders. 

Ditto 

Ditto . , 

7 

Sliolapore ' 
vK: JMo- 
ghullai. 

J’ransferred to another Agency ; wa.s also a burglar. 
He was called l-.kaukee for Inamg but one 

• [burglaries. 

L7tUJun.lvS.-j;t. 

Ditto .. 

12 , 

Sliolapore I 

Is with Captain Ilervey; has ado eommitted some 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

lo 

Ditto . . 

rraiisfeiTcd to another Agency ; was also a burglar. 

17 til Februarv 
KS.n’J. 

Ditto . . 

20 

Badaince 
& Dbar- 

u ar. 

' 

\re with Captain Ilervey. They were burglars, 
y and beloiced to Dod Salnbya's colony lU'ar 

-7tli June 

1 S.nJ, 

Ditto . . 

17 

Ditto . . 

D.nlann’c, “ Dolmmokli'’ was so uick-iiained 
for Ins ba\ mg a long face. 

list August 
1803. 

Ditto .. 

7o J 

Sliolapore 1 
X iMo- 
gbullai. 

rransferred to another Agency. He is called Cnllmf^ 
fiom having a deep slash across bis check, received 
ill daeoity ; was also a burglai. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

21 

Ditto . . '1 

[’ransfciTcd to another Agency ; he w as also a noted 
burglar. 


• This mail has lately been transported for incest. — (March 18GS.)— C. If. 


7 
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1 Number. 

General No. 

Names. 

Caste. 

1 

oj 

;r 

Village. 

Committing Officer. 

To what Court 
Committed, 

:>() 

None. 

^ \ 

Any aba 

Mlianu: Rnkh- 
\Aaldar. 

1 

“1 

10' 

i 

RondrcCjSat- 

tara. 

(b'lptain C. TI(‘vvey, 
Assistant General 
Superintendent. 

The Political 
Criminal Court 
of ilelganin. 

.01 


Rauoo 

Ditto 

32 

.Mandw ee, i 
Sattara. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5L> 

ISO 1 

Sollah SiUwa . . 

Ran Kaikarce. 

:]{) 

No fixed re- 
sidence. 

Ditto .... 

Dlito 

Oo 

ISM 

lIuniniiDta Naik. 

Ditto 

50 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

.01 

t 

IS/ >>t 

\.)()n^ta Jemadar. 

Ditto 

/ 5 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

.00 

is;; 

Vesaoo Naik .. 

Ditto 

so! 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

OG 

|None. 

Mal»:c(‘mnnuee 

Blieerna. 

Kulkornec .. 

1 

10 

Ditto . . 

; Ditto .... 

Ditto 

57 

57GG 

Pochkia 

Ditto . . 

35 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

5S 

jGS*! 

iTotug Nursia . . 

Kaikaree 


Ditto . . 

])itto .... 

Ditto 

59 

5707 

Chuiinia Naik . . 

[Kulkorwcc . . 

10 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

GO 

5708 

Sunnia Naik . . 

Ditto 

30 

1 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 

Cl 

1 

None. 

Yersoonka Naik. 

Mliang 

30 

Ditto . . 

j Ditto .... 

1 

Ditto 

62 

None. 

Andoo Naik . . 

Mhang 

5.0 

1 

Soorlee, Sat- 
tara. 

1 

i 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 
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Date of Sentence. 

ITow 

(lispoised of. 

Total Xiim- | 
her of Dacoi- | 
ties commit- ! 
ted bv each. 

Belonpfing 
to wiuit 
Gang. 

Hem arks. 

♦ c 

l/tli February 
18ul. 

Transporta- 
tion for life 
beyond seas. 

19 

Sattara . . 

• 

Is with Captain ITcrvey ; he was a village watchman. 

# 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

31 

Ditto . . 

Transforrod to another Agency ; also a village watch- 
limn. 

28(li February 
iy:>}. 

Ditto .. 

82 

Khan- 
fleish iK 
Poona . 

Transferred to Indoro ; ho h.as oceasioiially commit- 
ted daeoity in the gangs of Kollmtcc and lihat 
Dacoits. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

02 

Poona A 
Konkun. 

Is with Captain Ilervcy. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

1.33 

Ditto . . 

Is with Captain Ilervcy ; ho is an aged Daooif, and 
the Nortliern Konkun used to ho Iiis ]>c<Miliar 
“ in winch ho committed the most of Ins 

dacoities. 

IStli Feljruarv 

Ditto .. 

10,3 

Ditto . . 

Is with Captain Ilervcy; this Dacoit is a jicrfeot 
Apollo. 

Itli May 18 j‘1 

Ditto . . 

10 

B.'idaniee 
and AIo- 
^►•ludlai. 

Afier being sent np f(» undergo the usn.al trial, this 
man recaiited ; hiil hi' was eoinicted, and sentenced 
to life livii'-porlation, which (io\ennm'ul commuted 
to iin|)]‘iNOiiinent with liard laiioiir for fi\e jear'J, 
W'hi<*li he is now' nndi*rgoinu,. He belonged to 
the Ihidameci colons, and was a \ei‘y bold burglar, 
and ill great repute among the tribe. 

KUh Jul} 1 Sfi 1 

Ditto . . 

13 

( Janara . . 

Is with Captain Ilervcy; W'.as also a burglar. 

29tli Aiiguijt 
KSjl. 

Ditto . . 

42 

vSh(da))ore 
and .Mo- 
ghnilai. 

rransferred to another Agency ; W'as also a burglar. 

• 

2‘2nd So})tcin- 
ber IS, ■>4. 

Ditto 

28 

Hellary & 
Dliarvvar. 

Ditto. llo w'as both Dacoit and burglar. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

29 

Ditto . . 

Is with Captain Ilervcy ; ho is a son of tlio old ap- 
prover Dod Sahibya, and ^vas also a burglar. 

29th ditto . . 

i 

Ditto . . 

t 

14 

Hellary, 
Badamee 
& Cana- 
ra. 

Is with Capain Ilorvey ; he was sentenced to life trans- 
portation, but Government commut'd the sentence 
to ^eve^ years’ imjirisonment witli hard labour, 
lie Ims committed daeoity in the Belhiry and 
Dluirwar districts, and also under tlie old ap- 
prover Dod Sahibya; ho has committed several 
burglaries. 

17 th January 
1855. 

Ditto . . 

IG 

Sattara. 

Is with Captain llcrvcy ; lie was a village watchman, 
or Jaglia. 



Ts'ainos 


ra.lo. 


I Villa'>e. 


(>,3 Xone.j 


()1 

(i: 


XoiieJ 


XotioJ 


(KjAonc. Dliasa 


Aiidia ... 

Nainia . . , 
ilaojcc . . , 


Mhaii- 


ii.iiiKalkarco. 


7! 1 S 7 ( I Poclik i a N ai k . 


08 


1017 


OOjXoiic. 


70 Xone. 


5687 




j N 


C. lien (‘v,}TIi(‘ Political 
A .'j' i st .'ll » t (tc M c ra 1 ' ( k' i in i 1 ui 1 C ouvt 


Ditto . . j.‘»0 Xo fivcd 1*0- 
•sltlcncc. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Timm a. 


IJliccma 


Purrakiirmcc 

Naik. 


Xad Tooky.-i 
Naik. i 


iOi Ditto .. 
i 


lo: Ditto . . 


rominitliii^ OIUclt. 


To Avliiit Court. 
ComunUod, 


Siij)crii)tciulciit. 

Ditto 


ul' Dcl^^auin. 
Ditto 


The Alactistratc of'riic Rv'^^ions 


Surat. 


( 'out tol’ Surat. 


riio ('ommis^doner ot'iTIic C’ommis- 


Dltto ..'otJ' Ditto 


Kaikarcc . . . . 2.'“:: Ditto .. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


15 


■m 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Suttara. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


riio IDai^i^trate of 

Sholaporc. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


siouor’s ('ourt 
of Satlara. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


The Sessions 
('oiirt of 
Sholaporc. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


71 
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Date of Seutciicfi. 

flow 

disposed of. 

Total Niim- 
bei-of Dacoi- 
ties commit- 
ted by each. 

1 

Bclonp^ing 
to wliat 
Gang. 

liomdvks. 

21st Soptorn- 
ber 1 Sj5. 

T rail sport a- 
lion for lift' 
1 ) 0 }' end seas. 

12 

>?nG:sjur tK. 
^^()^llul- 
lai. 

• 

Is wifli Captniii Ilervey ; ho was a Jiiglia in the AU- 
medmiut;or Zilla, and used also sometimes to 
coiiiiiijt burglary. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

23 

Ditto . . 

Deceased ; ho was also a village Jaglia^ and a burglar. 

Unknown 

Seven years’ 
imprisoii- 
liient \vi<b 
bard la- 
bour. 

18 

Konknn 
& i#oiia. 

Is at Jubbnlpore. He was the fir>t Kaikarco Dacoit 
who became an apju-over. lie was MMzed \iiiilo 
taking part in ail irnity at nu!>ar (Surat), in the old 
man Oongta Naik’.s gang, and was seiittmec'd to 
seien yeai,>’ imprisonment, which had not expired 
when he was traa>rerred to .Tubbiiliiore. 

Ditto 

Three years’ 
imprison- 
meut with 
Jwird la- 
bour. 

30 

• 

Moa:bul' 
lai, Ivbaii- 
doish, and 
Sattara. 

Trauslerrcd to another Agency. He also was seized 
in llio aetof adacoily, inthe Saltara State, in which 
ho 'was .sevcH’ly wounded and hacked. He was 
tivin.sterrc<l to .liihhulporo before the exiiirul ion of 
liis sentence. Dhasa had also committed some burg- 
laries. 

Ditto 

Dit 1 0 . . 

Un- 

known. 

Poona . , 

fhis man escaped before trial. He did not wish to 
be cuIUmI u})on to give evidi'iiee auainst liis brother, 
who was among the piisoucrs at that time in custody. 
He is bupjMjsed to he now a Deoii somewhere. 

Ditto 

1 

1 

Ditto . . 

(>3 

Ditto . . 

Transferred to another Agency. Afb'r conviction and 
sentence to li!e traiisjiortation, he was by the 
.Imlgca of the Suihler I'oiijdareo Adawlnt redeased, 
but on again eoming into the enslody of the De- 
jiaitmeiit, he confessed, and was aiimilted as an 
ajipiover. He was sent up for linal ti ial to J ubbul- 
pore. 

Ditto 

Five years’ 
iinprisoii- 
riient with 
bard la- 
bour. 

27 

Sbolapore 

Transferred to another Ag(’ney. He and his brother 
had been rideased Iiy C'a})tiiin Hervey for want of 
evidence; but lliey soon after took part in adacoity 
in the t!'liola})orc Zilhi, ia which his hrufhcr u'as 
JuUctlj an(f hv troNiiffccf (ittd ni / I'sIriL Jir/ore Iiis 
release, he hud conuniUed o.s mamf an tiroitif-bir 
dnciiftieSj whieli was not known at the time, as 
there were no api»rovcrs who had done anything 
with him. 

Ditto 

Transporta- 
tion for life 
beyond seas. 

23 

Sholapore 
& Mo- 
ghullai. 

Transferred to Hyderabad. He w’as a cedebrated Xaik, 
and w'as already under sentence of life transpoitB- 
tiou when he was transferred to Captain Hervey. 
He has often robbed in tlio Cantonments at .Shola- 
pore. Pnrrakiirmoc was also a very successful 
liouse-brcakor. 

Ditto 

Five years’ 
imprison- 
ment with 
hard la- 
bour. 

39 

Ditto . . 

Ia with Captain Ilcrvcy. He is 'a notorious leader, 
and resided for a long period at the village JN’ad, in 
the Indee Talooka of the Sholapore Zilla. When 
transferred to this Agency, lie w'as already under 
a sentence of iinprisoiimont wdth hard labour for 
five yearS; for a burglary at SalotgeC; in wduch one 
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03 

B 

3 

General Xo. 

Xames. 

Caste. 

1 ’sSv 

Village. 

Committing OfRcer. 

To what Court 
Committed. 

72 

5681 

Jamjar Tooljia 

Kaikarce 

65 

• 

No fixed re- 

The Magistrate ol' 

The Sessions 



Naik. 

1 


sidence. 

Sholapore. 

Court of 

Sholapore. 


Assistant General Svperhitendent" s Office^ 
Coorla^ April 1856. 
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Date of Sentence. 

How 

disposed of. 

Total Num- 
ber of Dacoi- 
ties commit- 
ted by each. 

Belonging 
to what 
Gang. 

ilemarks. 




j 

of his sons was killed. His final trial will take 
place npon the expiration of the above sentence. 
Nad Tookya used also, occasionally, to coininit 
burglaries. 

Unknown 

Seven years’ 
imprison- 
mcnt with 
hard la- 
bour. 

31 

Sholapore 

Transferred to another Agency. When sent to this 
J)e])artincnt, ho was already under a sentenro of 
imprisoniTjent with hard labour for seven years, on 
account of a biiiglary at Sindagee, the period of 
w'hich has not yet ex])ired. He was a eelebrated 
charaeter among Daeoits, and was once in custody 
at Dharwar, in the time of Mr. Baber, for a daooi- 
ty at Gnngawnttee, but vas ac(tuitted. This man 
was a very expert burglar. 


(Signed) C. HiuivKY, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent, 
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APPEN 


STATEMENT of SIXl'Y-SIX out of One Thousand and Fortjj-eUjht 

PRESIDENCY by the Poona, Konhun, 


Date. 

Where Committed. 

Village. 

Tiilooka. 

Zilla. 

13tli August 1831 .... 

Gohagur 

A nj unwell . 

Rutnagherry .... 

6‘th December 1843 . . 

Kasecgauni 

Ivurar 

Sattara 

27tli November 1845 .. 

Kurdeh 

Punderpoor 

Sattara 

13th September 1847 . . 

Sirgaum 

Waec 

Sattara 

13th May 1817 

Bulsar 

Bulsar 

Surat 

» 




22na April 1817 

Nursingpoor 

Ivurar 

Sattara . . 

30th November 1848 . 

Nursingpoor 

Indapoor 

Poona 

1841 

Rheivndy . 

Bhowndy 

Tnnna 

18th April 18-11 

Dhoolia 

Dhoolia 

Dhoolia 

9th July 1848 

Ghorebiindcr 

Shastee 

Tanna 

10th March 1818 

Sacegaum 

Waee 

Sattara 

I4th November 1847 . . 

(Jhiiichncc 

llthnee 

Belgaum 

1st October 1818 .... 

Uthiiee 

Uthneo 

Bel gaum 

10th August 1818 .... 

Patkolcc 

Moll ole 

Sholapore .... 

2nfl Mav 1846 

Chinchnee Taranoor. 1 

Suzzan , , ^ ^ . ' 

Tanna 

4th January 1846 .... 

At the Sungum at 

riiiwelee 

Poona 


Poona. 




14 
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DIX C. 


DACOITIES committed in the Territories under the BOMBAY 
Sholapore, Badamee, Dharwar, and Hindoostan Gangs, 










Whore Committed. 




^ Date. 

B 

d 

Village. 

Talooka. 

Zilla. 

1 7 Date unknown ; about 
fifteen years ago. 

Dapooree,near Poona. 

Iluwelec 

Poona 

18 20th June 1840 

Bandora 

Shastee 

Tanna 

19 3rd March 1846 

Oorun or Caranjah. . 

Caranjah 

i 

Tanna 

20 2nd January 1819 .. 

Mahablcshwur 

Jowlce 

Sattara 

21 12th M«y 1837 

Senale, near Nirmul. . 

Bessein 

Tanna 

# 

22 9th December 1847 . i 

Kulledhone 

Khanapoor .... 

Sattara 

23 20th September 1844 

24 30th June or 1st July 

1848. 

Jeo 

Shelgec 

1 

Shastee 

Sholaporc 

Tanna 

Sholapore 

25 In June or July 1841 . . 

Malsirrus 

Poorundhur. . . . 

Poona 

26 8th March 1848 

Mungloor 

Akulkote 

Sholapore 

27 28th September 1846 . 

Lalsingee f . . . . 

Indee 

Sholaporc 

28 3rd November 1850 , . 

Singnapoor 

Indce . . 

Sholapore 

29 29th June 1840 

Chand Kowta 

! 

Hypurga 

Sholapore 

30 29th or 30th June 1839. 

• 

Boodehall, near Ka- 
munkerree. 

Mungolee 

Sholapore 
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On whose House. 

Strength of 
the Gang. 

Killed. 1 

’i 

•a 

a 

a 

c 

Amount of Pro- 
perty taken. 

Amount 

recovered. 





Rs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Ilurecchund Purboo. . 

23 

• • 

• • 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Antono, son of Manoel 
Souza. 

13 



ICO 0 0 


Hurrccpaiisett Sonar. 

12 



3,550 4 0 


Scetaram Prubhakur 
Despandeh, 

18 



395 8 0 

30 0 0 

Rungo Pandoorung 
Gosaec, and Nur- 
bhiram Wvillub- 

ram. 

8 



409 0 0 


Punebo bin Mahadoo 
Wanee. 

16 

'■ 

• 

2,397 4 6 

1 

2,192 4 C 

Pandoorung Ilurce . . 

13 



307 0 0 


Seolingappa bin Bur- 
rap pa. 

14 

2 

'4 

98 6 0 


Ramchundcr Bappoo- 
jec, Bhyrao My bi- 
put, and Succaram 
Ilurree Bowsee. 

17 



Unknown. 

i 

Unknown. 

Eruppa bin Mullappa 
Kostee. 

19 


2 

159 8 0 


Khund Bhut bin 
Jeewun Bhut Jo- 
sec. 

19 

2 

2 

10^ 0 0 


Mortuppa bin Satuppa 
Patel. 

12 

1 

2 

56 8 0 

0 3 1 

Upon the house of 
Chumbussawa wo- 
man. 


1 

1 

1,024 2 0 


Kurree Bussappa wu- 
lud Mahadeo Appa 
Jungum, 

29 

1 

1 

100 0 0 



Remarks. 


Unknown, because the 
plundered party has 
left the village. The 
residence of the Gover- 
nor of Bombay is at 
Dapooree. 

Bandora Hill, close to 
Bombay. 

The island of Caranjah, 
in the Bombay Har- 
bour. 

There were two dacoities 
on the Mahablcshwur 
Hills, besides others at 
Nagotna, Mhar, Polad- 
poor, and Parr, &c. on 
the road to them from 
Bombay. 


The gang was seized, and 
one of them, who was 
severely mauled on the 
occasion, since becarao 
an api)rover; his name 
is Dhasa. 

The residence of the Cri- 
minalJudge of the Civil 
and Military Station of 
Sholapore is close to 
Shelgce. 

The ])lundGrod parties 
have left the village. 


The dacoity was especial- 
ly undertaken for the 
murder of the woman, 
which was effected. 
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! Bate. 

Where Committed. 

Village. 

Talooka. 

Zilla. 

1 30tli December 1837 .. 

Beejapoor 

Bceiapoor .... 

Sattara 

2 Date unknown, about 

Allullee 

Ilypurga 

Sholapore .... 

twenty years ago. 




3 22ud April 1841 

Sirshyal 

Iiidee 

Sholapore .... 




4 1 1th July 1847 

Chinch olee 

Akulkote 

Sholapore 

5 31st October 1853 .... 

Chickhullcc 

Akulkote 

Sholapore 

6 23rd March 1854 .... 

Muniioor 

Mungolee 

Sholapore . . . 

"In 1845 or 1846 

Luchan 

Sanglce 

Belgaum 

3 Date unknown ; year 

Bumnullcc 

• 

Indec 

Sholapore 

1840. 




3 28th February 1851 . . 

Opin-Butgirree .... 

Dbarwar 

Dharwar 

} 23rd October 1849 .... 

Kullowlee 

i 

Becree 

Belgaum 

1 2nd September 1848 . . 

Yemkunmurdee .... 

Chikoree 

Belgaum 

2 Date unknown ; year 

Moolgoond 3rd .... 

Dumbul 

Dharwar 

1846. 



120th October 1846.... 

New Hooblee 

Hooblee 

Dharwar ...... 

1 I8tli September 1846.. 

Addurkuttee, near 

Sanglee 

Belgaum 

Muzlapoor. 



i 2nd September 1853 , . 

Ergoontee 

Roydroog 

Bellary 
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On whose House. 

® bo 

£ g 

1 

1 

I 

Amount of Pro- 
perty taken. 

Amount 

recovered. 

Remarks. 


'9 

CQ 

3 









• 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Wirroo Paxapawulud 

18 



380 2 0 



Scolingappa, and 
Sunkurappa wulud 
Rtychappa Bungar. 







Nagappa wulud Saib- 

13 

, , 

. . 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

The plundered party is 

ya 






dead. 

Krishnajee Mahadco, 

11 



238 10 0 

5 0 0 

The dacoity was under- 

and Bakrist Was- 






taken at the instance of 

soodeo, Revenue 
Survey Karkoons. 






the Patel of Sirshyal, 
who wanted certain 
papers in the possession 
of the Revenue Survey 
Karkoons, and which 
he succeeded in getting 

Suddasew Dhurmajee, 

17 

.. 

3 

193 4 0 


accordingly. 

Koolkurnce. 
Dhondee bin Dajec, 

12 

1 

2 

424 8 C 



Diirzee, 

Miillappa wulud Mul- 

13 

1 


35 14 9 



kappa Joolaee. 
Upon the threshing- 

14 

1 

1 

10 0 0 


This was perpetrated by 

floor of Mulkappa 
Punchum Lingayut, 
&c. 






moonlight, as all dacoi- 
ties in the open country, 
upon fields 6c threshing- 






floors, invariably are. 

Roodrappa Jeer An* 

15 


, , 

Unknown. 

Unknown, 

The plundered party is 

kuljce. 






dead. 

Upon the shops of 

31 


. , 

12,387 0 0 


This was the deed of Kul- 

Adrisap])a bin Mul- 






korwees of the Dharwar 

lappa lloolce, and 
Rewappa bin Goor- 






Zilla, joined by some of 
the Village Police, and 
the Kotwal of Dharwar 

sidappa Wanec. 






was also in some way 





8 12 0 

implicated in it. 

Bheemrao Rarachun- 

29 



730 1 ® 


der, Karkoon. 






For this and the preceding 
dacoity at Kullowleo, 

Sidrania bin Rewappa 
Telee, 

IG 



227 14 5 







some villagers were 
punished. 


Mul);kar Joonappa 

42 


1 



Unsuccessful. There were 

• • 



three dacoitiesat Mool- 

bin Humpya Bus- 






goond, the deed of the 

reemurd. 






same robbers. 

Fukeerappa Munsee- 

IcftPO 

65 

• • 

•• 

2,526 0 0 


The house was a very 
strong one, and the 

IiC«vv • 






* owner a person of great 







substance, and therefore 
the gang was a large 







one. 

Goorrow Timmajee, 

56 

I 

2 

400 0 0 



Koolkurnce. 
Bheemappa Komtee. 

35 


3 

806 tl 0 















Namber. 



Where Committed. 

Village. 

Talooka. 

Zilla. 


46 1 4th March* 1844 .... Moolgoond 1st Dumbul Dharwar 

4/ 12th December 1844 .. Gooledgood Badamee Belgaum 


48 22nd February 1830 .. Welncshwur Anjunwcll .... Rutnaghcrry. 

49 In 1830 Uhymutpoor Koorcygaurn i. Sattara 


50 24th February 1832 . . Cantonment of Sliola- Sholapore Sholapore , 

pore. 


.M 1 1 th February 1836 .. Barsee Barsee Sholapore 

52 1 8th April 1841 Barsee Barsee . Sholapore 


53 2Gth November 1842 . . iPoona Huwclee Poona . . . . f . 


54 26th June 1845 Almilla Ilypurga Sholapore , 

55 30th June 1845 Sholapore Sholapore .... Sholapore, 

56 22nd February 1846 ,. Gokak Gokak Belgaum 


57 21st April 1835 Mceruj Meeruj.. 

58 22nd February 1831 .. Dhoolia Dhoolia 


Belgaum . 
Belgaum . 
Khandeish. 
Belgaum . 


59 Date unknown ; about Nundgur Beeree Belgaum 

twenty-three years ago. 

60 Date unknown ; about Nepanee Chikoree Belgaum 

thirty-two years ago. 


61 Date unknown; about Dhoonsce Hooblce Dharwar 

thirty-one years ago. 

62 27th November 1845 . . Bagulkote Bagulkote .... Belgaum 

6313th April 1847 Gudduk Gudduk Dharwar 
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On whose House. 

Strength of 
the Gang. 

1 Killed. 1 

1 Wounded. 

Amount of Pro- 
perty taken. 





Rs. a. p. 

Meerappa bin Kiirri- 
buss.appa Yelwuttee. 


•• 


Unknown. 

Seolingappa bin Nin- 
gappa, and Chun- 
nimna bin Sidappa. 

31 



493 9 0 

Govind Ragbo Bullal 
Gokullch. 

23 



1,173 9 0 

Kassec Ramcbnnder 
, Salpootee, and Bap- 
, poo llamjec Jain. 

75* 

2 

20 

to 

30 

3,000 0 0 

Upon the Treasury of 
the ' Mijitary Pay- 
master. ' 

16 

1 

2 


Kooshaldass Goozur. . 

32 

4 

3 

5,455 4 4 

Bhuggoo Korea bin 
Appajee Korea. 

24 


4 

5,541 0 0 

Kheta Moolchund, 
Marwarec. 

28. 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Lingowa kom Siddap- 

8 

1 

5 

1,411 6 0 

pa. 

llurreechund Purum- 
chund, Goozur. 

27 

3 

6 

2,522 0 0 

Dhondappa Naik 

Kuddulgekur. 

21 

5 

5 

1,038 6 0 

Siuikcr Naik jewajee 
Nurgoondeeknr. 

28 

1 

3 

5,700 0 0 

Upon the Company’s 
Treasury. 

25 

3 

2 

5,000 0 0 

Kallappa Surreekur. . 

26 

3 

1 

Upon the shop of 
Sherrychund Mar- 
waree, in the Camp 
Bazar of Sir T. 
Munro. 

20 

1 

1 

7,000 0 0 

Upon the Chowree.. . 

“• 

3 

6 

1,100 0 0 

Jugonnathdass Sa- 
hookar. 

11 

3 

4 

9,000 0 0 

Wassappa bin Venket- 
dassi Goozur, 


1 

1 

657 0 0 


Amount 

rccoyered. 


Rs. a. 


Remarks. 


P‘ 


Unknown. 


The plundered party is not 
now at the village. 


The gang consisted of 
M hang R ii kha w aid ars 
of the Sattara coun- 
try. 


No booty. This and the 
succeeding robberies up 
to No. 03 wore commit- 
ted by Bhat or Sansiah 
Dacoits from Hiudoo- 
stan. 


Two of the Dacoits were 
seized, but one, on pre- 
tending to be a villager, 
was released, and the 
other was sentenced to 
five ycars^ He became 
an approver (Himty a). 


No booty. 


Threo shroiFs had alighted 
at the chowrcc, and they 
were plundered. 

'jSome Lumbance Da- 
f coits joined the Bhats 
f on these two occa- 
} sions. 











Number. 


64 



Where Committed. 

Date. 

Village. 

Talooka. 

. Zilla. 

In 1840 or 1841 

Date unknown 

In 1844 

Kellee Mabim^ near 
Bombay. 

Ugsee 

Mungolee 

Mabim 

Goa 

Mungolee 

Tanna 

Goa 

Sbolapore 


Assistant General Superintendents Office^ Coorla^ 
1st April 1846 . 
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On whose House, 


Upon a Brahmin’sl 
house. 

Upon a Sonar’s house. 

In the Camp of some 
Troops marching 
from Bellary to 
Sliolaporc. 


o bo 
JS § 

|oo 


10 

8 

9 


Amount of Pro- 
perty taken. 


Rs. a. p. 


30 0 0 
125 0 0 


Amount 

recovered. 


lls. a. p. 


Remarks. 


The Dacoits got no booty. 


(ii^igned) C. IIervey, Cuptaiii, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 


N.B. — In these sixty-six gang robberies, the total number of Dacoits 


actually engaged amounted to 664 ; of whom — 

Is inidcr investigation 1 

Have died 100 

Have been transported for life, or sentenced to limited im])risonment 

with liard labour 222 

Have been admitted as a])provers • 67 

A re at large (including 31 released) 274 


Total.... 664 


(Signed) C. IIervey. 
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APPENDIX. D. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 1. 

This was committed by a gang of eleven Dacoits upon the house of a person 
y. related to the late l?aieerao. It was a very large 

Rutnaglierrv Collectorate, by house, and at the ' deoree’ door (or door leading 
Mussoo Naik. prcniises) was a guard of four 

or five able-bodied men (all asleep), armed with swords, shields, and matchlocks. 
The owner of the house was among them. The Dacoits first took away their 
weapons, and then secured them by tying up their arms behind them. With 
hatchets and with stones they next tried to break oj)on the door of the house, 
but without effect. They then threatened to murder the owner of the house, 
whereupon he called to his wife to open the door, and then he desired them to 
take all they could, but not to kill any one. The house was full of wealth ; 
!fut, owing to the small number of the gang, the Dacoits could carry off a booty 
to the value, they said, of onlj/ Rs. 14,545-12-0, consisting of gold and silver 
ornaments. The villagers pursued the robbers, but seized no one. On the 
following day, however, a man of the tribe was seized for this robbery, and 
subsequently four others. Three were sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour ; but only one of them had taken part in the dacoity.* 

Seven men of this gang, including three approvers, have been sentenced to 
life transportation through this Agency ; three arc dead ; and the eleventh, now 
a very old man, was lately released after undergoing a limited punishment. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 2. 

This was a dacoity upon the house of the village Koolkurnco, now a Main- 

lutdar. There happened not to be any frame to 
S.SS." ‘IX’ '“'“S' S“t». so that one of the Dacoits con- 

trived, by digging away the earth a little, to pass 
his body through the aperture at the bottom of the door. He then removed 
the fastening of the gate inside, and let his associates into the village. They 

* N.B. — Where stated, in the scries of these remarks, that parties were seized, punished, 
or released, such seizures were by the local Police; but the results of the proceedings 
against the several gangs, as exhibited at the foot of each case, were from the subsequent 
arrests and committals on the part of this Office.— C. II. 
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proceeded in a body up to the doomed house ; a ladder was placed against a 
wall of it, by which means fte yard was attained ; the door leading into the 
yard was then opened, and, after all had come in, they forced their entrance 
into the house. Their booty was to the value of Rs. 700* (or Rs. 1,998'G-O 
according to the Koolkurnee’s Account). They escaped. 

Rut as the gang happened very early one morning, about twelve or thirteen 
days subscfpiently, to be passing by the village of Kliurdoe, near Punderpoor, 
on their way back to Poona, they were seized by the Koolkurnec of that 
place, upon whose house a dacoity had but a few nights previously been com- 
mitted by one of the Sholapore gangs from the other side of the Rheema. 
Tlie Koolkuruce searched the robbers, and, on finding in their possession the 
articles they had plundered at Kaseegauin, he declared the same to be a part 
of what had been stolen from him, so he forced the robbers to disgorge it all to 
him, and a sum of Rs. 500 besides ! He then released them. lie even managed 
to get an award in his favour accordingly from the Sattara Durbar ; but his 
conduct was found to be so reprehensible, when the circumstances attending this 
dacoity, and that upon his house at Khurdee, were investigated in this Office, 
and his endeavours to qualify his evidence so palpable, — which, if not discover- 
ed, might have led to the acquittal of both gangs, his effort being to prove that 
the Kaseegaum gang, and not the other, were the culprits, — that I was obliged 
to report him to Government, who dej)rivcd him of his Koolkuniee holding. 


Strength of the gang, Kaikarees and Ramoosees • . • 15 

Approver under sentence of life transportation • 1 

Traftsported for life 8 

Deceased I 

Under investigation 1 

At large, belonging to the Ramoosce tribe 4 

Total.... 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 3. 

'I'his was upon the house of two brothers, who were the Koolkurnees 

Dacoity at Kln.r.lcc, near 5 acoi clit.g to whom, the loss they 

Puiiilerpoor, by Punakuniiec sustained amounted to Rs. 4,462, but according 

to the Dacoits, to no more than Rs. 350! Tlie 
village at that time belonged to the Sattara State, and the object of the plun- 
dered parties in assessing their losses at so great an amount was, that, in 
accordance with the custom of the Sattara Durbar, they might obtain a com- 
paratively high award against the village Ramoosees or watchmen, who would 
be called upon to make good the same, which generally they have only been able 
to do from the proceeds of dacoities they themselves have been obliged to commit 
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in consequence. The Naik of the gang, a very celebrated leader, and now an 
approver, while escaping from this dacoity, sufpected that his men had not 
given up everything that had been robbed, for he had expected a much larger 
booty ; so that, after crossing the river Bheema, he halted tlig gang, and had 
recourse to a plan sometimes adopted by the tribe, of making every one step 
into the water with a belt of unslaked chunam fastened round the waist ; the 
belief being, that if the man undergoing such an ordeal were innocent, the lime 
would not be affected by the water ! The plan used to have, nevertheless, the 
effect, upon superstitious minds, of leading a delinquent to discover himself by 
symptoms of fear before he stepped into the water, — not that the lime w^ould not 
really get slaked by it if he were innocent. On the present occasion, the Naik 
saw that all went into the river fearlessly ; from which he felt satisfied that no 
part of the booty had been concealed by any one of them. The fact of this plan 
having really been resorted to was, to my mind, however unusual the argument, 
a further proof that the Koolkurnecs had given an exaggerated return of their 
losses.'^' They are the parties adverted to in the account of the dacoity at 
Kaseegaum under No. 2, 

One of the brothers, with a party of men, pursued the robbers, and traced 
them to a village in the ^Idholc Talooka, where the leader (Purrakurmee) 
resided under an assumed manui ; and he and two or three others of the gang 
were seized, for he was recognised from a wound on his foot, which the Kool- 
kurnee had, during the robbery, himself inflicted with a stone flung at him 
from the house-top, and he saw that it had made him limp ; but as the village 
was out of the jurisdiction of the territory (Sattara) from which the •pursuit 
had issued, the Patel of it, who was in league with the Dacoits, in the firfet 
place allowed Purrakurmee to escape, and to conceal himself in the neigh- 
bouring common disguised as a female, and then he refused to give up any of 
the other prisoners. A comj)laiiit was made on the subject, but without 
redress. It w^as after this that the Koolkurnecs arrested the other gang of 
Dacoits, as they were passing by Khurdee with the booty recently obtained 
in the dacoity at Kaseegaum, mentioned under No. 2. 


Strength of the gang 13 

Approver under sentence of life transportation 1 

Transported for life 4 

Limited imprisonment with hard labour 1 

Deceased 0 

At large 7 


Total..*. 13 


* Which wa« afterwards discovered to have been really so, for the reasons already given.— C, H. 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 4. 

This dacoity was upon the house of a wealthy Brahmin. After posting 

their watches round about the premises in the 
usual manner, the Dacoits applied a ladder to a 
window that was high up in a side wall of the 
house, and which they broke with a hatchet. Two or three robbers leaped down 
through it, and so opened the yard door of the house for their associates out- 
side, who rushed in and got possession of a booty to the value of about 
Rs. 1,500, obtained as well from the persons of the female inmates and chil- 
dren, as from a closet which they had broken into. They were pursued by 
tlie villagers, but no one was captured. They readied their encampment at 
Therla,* near Poona, next day, and at sunset tliey buried their booty in a field 
belonging to the Patel of* the village, lie perceived this, and, digging it up, 
took possession of it. A few days after this, the robbers discovered their 
loss, and thereupon they threatened the Patel, declaring they would attack his 
house next, and murder him ; upon which lie restored a portion of the 
property, retaining a few of the articles. Ilis (lucslionable conduct in this 
transaction w^as brought to the notice of the District Authorities, but no 
punishment followed. When summoned to give evidence in this Ofiice, he 
spoke with great reservation, and it was not till a fidow Pate^l spoke out about 
the whole business, thut he thought proper to admit the above facts, whi(‘h 
had been previously sjioken to, not only by the approver to this dacoity, but 
were found to be recorded in the documents appertaining to the invesligatioii 


that took jilacc at the time. 

Ii:^lreiigth of the gang 21 

Aiiprover under sentence of life trans[)ortalion 1 

Transported for life . . 15 

liiinited imprisonment with hard labour 2 

Under investigation 1 

At large € 


Total.... 2# 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 5. 

This dacoity was upon two houses adjoining each other, and the gang 

divided itself into two bodieS;^ach under a distinct 

SMaT&ty^PoonnGaug! plundered both dwellings. The 

entrance into one was effected through the roof^ 

* Distant about forty-five miles. 
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and into the other hy breaking through a window, by which means the front 
doors of both were opened from the inside. The booty obtained from either 
house was to the extent of Its. 2,500 (or Rs. 6,152-12-0 according to the 
plundered parties). On leaving the premises, the Dacoits found tliemselves 
surrounded by the assembled villagers, accompanied by some sej)oys of the 
line ; but, without hesitation, the robbers boldly fell upon them, and broke 
through them. Only one man was seized, after he had been cut down by one 
of the sepoys. lie is now an approver, and was the first man of the Kaikaree 


tribe who became an approver. 

Strength of the gang * 24 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 4 

Transported for life 19 

At large 1 


Total.... 24 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 6. 

This robbery was upon the dwelling of an influential Jagfieerdar. On the 

Dacoits an iving at the premises, their first act was 
the Some sepoys w4io were asleep at 

the vestibule, and to tie them up by their elbows. 
They then posted the usual watches, and next broke through a wicket in the 
large front dour. In the mean time the alarm had been taken up, so that the 
Dacoits were tluvarted, and had to set about escaping. In a body, they fell 
upon the assembled village people, and fought their way through them. They 
were, how^ever, pursued for some distance in the dark, along the bank of the 
river Krishna, and on reaching a spot where there was a threshing-floor, they 
found themselves assaulted by the people in chaigc of it. A regular fight 
now ensued; the Dacoits [)revailed, and, escaping, dispersed in all directions ; 

one of them had got seriously wounded, and he w^as made a prisoner, 
lie was sentenced by the Commissioner at Sattara to three years^ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, and he is now an approver. His account w^as, — We 
were assailed by the village people, and had no time to obtain any plunder ; 
but forgetting our road, we took another. ' I had been posted in one of the 
lanes, and so got lefyjehind. Five or six village Ramoosees surrounded me. I 
knocked one of them dowm w ith niy club. My feet, however, got entangled 
in the strings of a sling, with w hich I was also provided, so as to make me fall 
down ; whereupon the other Ramoosees set upon me, and cut me about with 
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their swords/’ He was ret>ularly mauled^ and his sword-wounds were six 
in number : a deep gash across his nose and face, giving him a frightful appear- 
ance; two cuts across the right arm, above the wrist, to which the hand 
now hangs ; a deep cut over the left shoulder, and another long gash across 
the left thigh ; and forefinger of the right hand cut off. 


Strength of the gang * 17 

Approver under sentence of life transportation 8 

Transported for life 7 

Killed in a subsequent dacoity 1 

At large 1 


Total.... 17 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 7. 

This was upon the house of a Brahmin Shroff. The Dacoits had their ^ tippun,’ 

. XT • ur rendezvous, at Temboornee, which, though 

Dacoity at Nursingpoor, . . , . ” 

in the Poona Collectorate, by six miles from the place of the dacoity, w^as not 
a Sliolaiiorc Gang. approved of by a celebrated character of the gang 

named Ellia Kongaria, or tlie ^ Quarrelsome Kllia,^ now an ajiprover. He 
declared harm would come of it, as that it was too close, and so sulked, and 
withdrew from the enhuprisc. The dacoity w^as nevertheless committed, and 
a booty carried off to the value of Rs. 139-8-0. '^Ihe Dacoits had, however, 
been resisted, and one them was shot down. He was carried off by his com- 
rades ; but, as they were pressed, they were obliged to put him down and 
make off. The wounded man was taken by the Police in triumph to Inda- 
poor, the chief town of the Talooka so called. As anticipated by the Police 
Amuldar and his people, the man’s wife and children apj)eared early next 
morning, for they were at the Dacoits’ rendezvous, ^t was expected that 
thi ough them he would be led to confess, or that they would be induced to 
lead the Police upon the rest of the gang. But the Dacoit remained staunch; 
he would not acknowledge his wife, — declared he did not know who she 


was, — and died ! 

Strength of the gang 15 

Transported for life 2 

Deceased • • • . 1 

Released 1 

At large 11 

15 


Total .... 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 8. 

This robbery was effected at midnight, by the Dacoits applying a ladder to 

Dacoitv at Blicwndy, in the the liDusc. Seven of their number ascended by it 
TunnaZiila,byMussooNaik. ^o the terrace, where they broke through a wicket 

leading down some stairs into the interior of the house. They then broke 
into tlie room in which all the valuables were kept, and from it obtained a 
bag containing Rs. 1,000 in cash. They got also other things, to the value of 
about Us. 2,500 more. In the mean while, the alarm having been taken up, 
the house was surrounded by the villagers, accompanied by some sepoys of 
the line, upon which the Dacoits sallied out in a body at the front door of the 
house, and, boldly falling upon them, made off. The Dacoit who carried the bag 
of money was, however, grappled with by one of the sepoys. In the struggle 
the bag was dropped, but the Dacoit threw off his opponent and escaped. 
According to the approvers, the value of the booty amounted to no more than 
Rs. 400, because they got no more for it. 

The gang consisted of sixteen men, of whom ten have been sentenced to life 
transportation (including four approvers), four have died, and two are at 
large. 


RExMARKS ON DACOITY No. 9. 

* 

This robbery was upon the house of the Sheristedar of the Magistrate’s 
Dacoity at Dhooliff, in Office, Dhoolia being a Civil Station. After 
Kbandeish, by Mussoo Naik. ligliting their torches, some of the gang climbed 

upon the terrace of the house, and descended into the enclosed yard of it 
through a water-spout. The yard door was thus opened for the rest, who 
then broke through the door of the house, and plundered it to the extent of 
Rs. 2,000 (or Rs. 2,?63-8-0 according to the plundered party). The females 
of the house were deprived of their ornaments. The robbers were pursued, 


but no one was seized. 

Strength of the gang • 18 

Disposed of, viz : — 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 8 

Transported for life 4 

Deceased 3 

At large* • •••• •*•••••••• 3 

Total.... 18 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 1o. 

This robbery was upon the house of a BrBimin, upon information obtained 

from a Vakeel or pleader practising in the Court 

Dacoity at Ghorebunder, in Session Judge of Tanna, and who had often 

been employed by the tribe to plead their cause 
when they have occasionally been tried in that Court ; so that a mutual under- 
standing had sprung up between them. He appointed one of his own men to 
accompany the gang, and lent them, moreover, some wTap^ns. The gang- 
proceeded from Tanna itself, where the above individual resided. The j)re- 
mises were surrounded in the usual manner, and the a])|)roaches to it blocked 
up with tliorns. A window^ was then broken, and entered, and the door of the 
house thus opened from the inside. The booty was to the value of Rs. 100 (or 
Rs. 1,385-8-0 according to the plundered party), a ])ortion whereof was given 
to the Vakeel, who deposited the same in the house of another A^akeel. The 
latter gave information thereof, whereupon the other was seized, and, through 
him, the whole of tlie gang was taken into custody. By dint of blows and 
threats (say the approvers), they confessed. One w^as admitted as (Queen’s 
evidence, and the trial ended in the conviction and imprisonment with hard 
labour of eight men, including the Vakeel and his servant, to the imprison- 
ment of another for twelve months, and one man w as acquitted. The leader 
of the gang escaped. 

Strength of the gang, excluding the Vakeel and his servant, . . . 11 


Approver under sentence of life transportation 1 

Transportation for life, iiicluding the leader 6 

Limited imprisonment with hard labour 2 

Under investigation 1 

At large 1 


Total.... 11 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 11. 

The robbers on this occasion, at the outset, thrashed and secured the 

persons of eight or ten village guards, who were 
sleeping at the ‘chowree’ or police station, which 
was close to the house. Some of the Dacoits were 


10 
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appointed to look after them, and keep them quiet, while the rest made the 
attack. A ladder was placed against a wall, the yard leaped into, and the 
principal door opened. The robbers then, after lighting their torches, forced 
open the door leading into the%ouse, and from the persons of the female 
inmates obtained a booty to the value of about Rs. 2,000 (or Rs. 4,725-8-0 
according to the account of the plundered Brahmin). The gang escaped, as 


usual. 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 22 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 2 

Transported for life 16 

Limited imprisonment with hard labour 2 

Under investigation 1 

At large • 1 


Total.... 22 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 12. 


This was upon the house of a Jagheerdar, and was the deed of a Sholapore 

gang. The house happened to be close to the 

iclinee, in 

the Belgaum Zilla. 


Da^coity at^Chinchnee, in ^jHage wall, by which, indeed, the yard of it was 


enclosed on one side. There was a door there. A 
ladder was placed against this wall from the outside of the village, and thus 
that door was opened from the inside. The front door on the village side was 
then secured, to prevent any attack in that direction. The booty on this 
occasion amounted to Rs. 1,200 (or Rs. 5,423-14-0 according to the house- 
owner). The Dacoits escaped through the door in the wall. The owner of 
the house believed that one of his female servants was associated with the 
robbers, and had let them in through the postern above described, and she 
was, upon the evidence he got up against her, trifed in a Sessions Court, and, on 
conviction, sentenced to imprisonment with haft labour for eighteen months. 


Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 15 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 2 

Transported for life 12 

Killed in a subsequent dacoity 1 


Total.. .. 


15 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 13. 

This dacoity was also committed by a ^lolapore gang. The booty was 

to the value of Rs. 400 (or Rs. 874-5-9 according 
owner of the house). The robbers escaped, 
but six of the villagers were tried for the robbery in 
a Sessions Court, and were sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for six 
years ; but on a representation from this Office to Government of the real 
culprits having been professional Dacoits, they were liberated. A Duffedar of 
Police was also sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment on account of this 
robbery, for neglect, with loss of situation ; but, on his appeal through this 


Office, he was reinstated. 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees . . 16 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation a • • 3 

Transported for life 11 

Killed in a subsequent dacoity • 1 

At large 1 


Total. ••• 16 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 14. 

The owner of the house had succeeded, by threatening the village Ramoosees 

Dacoity at Patkoolee, in the with a trial, to obtain from them a compensation 
Sholapore Collectorate. for this robbery, and he had reported to the Dis- 

triet Authority that he had no demands to make on account of his losses ; 
so that when the real culprits were subsequently seized by this Agency, with a 
portion of the property, and the man’s evidence was required in this Office, 
he withheld it, owing to the above circumstance, and I very nearly failed 
in proving this dacoity in consequence. The Dacoits were, however, con- 
victed in a Sessions Court; T)ut the sentence was annulled by the Judges of 


the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut. 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 14 

Approver under sentence of life transportation 1 

Transported for life 2 

At large. 11 


Total.... 14 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 15. 


Daroity at Chiuclinee Tara- 
poor, in the TaniiaCollcctoratc. 


Two ladders were used in this dacoity, and the entrance inty the premises 

effected at two points, through windows that 
were broken open with hatchets. The front door 
was thus opened. The house was then plundered, 
A booty to the extent of about Rs. 6,000 had already been obtained, and the 
plunder was still going on, wdien, by accident, some silk cloths took fire from 
one of the torches, the smoke arising from which blinded the robbers, upon 
which they left the house. All escaped. The gang was from Poona, and con- 
sisted of — 


Kaikarees 17 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 6 

Transported for life 9 

Deceased 1 

At large 1 


Total.. .. 17 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 16. 

This dacoity was upon the house of the late Captain Hart, of the Gth Native 

Infantry, situated near the bridge at the Sungum, 


Ducoity at Poona. 


or junction of the rivers Moolla and Mootta, close 


to the Adawlut, and to the residence of the Session Judge of Poona, in whose 
grounds a Kaikaree Dacoit, under sentence of hard labour for a crime he had 
not committed^ had of late been daily employed as a malee or gardener. The 
robbery was committed by a joint gang of Kaikarees and Kamoosees.* The 
robbers were detected entering the house, and one of them was seized, they 
said, by the saheb (I believe, by Captain Hart himself). The rest escaped, but 
a few days subsequently four others of the Ramoosee portion of the gang 
were arrested. Tliey were tried : one man was transported for life, three weie 
acquitted, and one died before trial. 

Strength of the gang 13 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation. 2 

Transported for life 3 

Deceased • • 1 

At large (Ramoosees) 7 

Total.... 13 


* This was after this Malee-Dacoit had undergone his sentence. He told me that he used 
often to mark Captain Hart’s house with a wistful eye, from the garden of the Judge, but he 
did, not himself take active part in this robbery.— C. II. 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 17. 

This dacoity took place at midnight, upon the house of a Brahmin at 
. Dapooree, hard by Government House. The rob- 

Dacoitv at Dapooree (Poona), 1.1* x • x *x i 1 

by Naiks Elloo-Koetulkah, bers forced their entrance into it by bursting open 

and Kurroo. door with stones ; they deprived the females 

of the hou^se of their ornaments, and so carried off a booty to the value of 

Its. 300. So say the approvers to this dacoity ; but the owner of the house 

would not give in any list of the same, declaring nothing was taken. All 

escaped. 

The gang consisted of 23 men, of whom a Naik and 3 Dacoits are 
approvers under sentence of life transportation ; 9 others have been transported 
for life, 8 have died, and 2 are at large. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 18. ^ 

This was upon the house of a Portuguese. Having, in the usual manner, 

posted their watches round about the house, the 

toUmnbay.byaX’onaGlnJ lighted their torches, and, with hatchets, 

broke through the door. They rushed in, and 
deprived the female inmates and children of all they had upon them, and made 
off with a booty to the value of Rs. 100 (or Rs. 160 according to the jduiidered 


party). They escaped. 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarecs 13 

Approver under sentence of life transportation 1 

Transported for life 7 

Limited imprisonment with hard labour 2 

In custody 1 

Deceased 1 

At large 1 


Total 13 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 19. 

This village is on the Island of Caranjah, which forms one of the tall hills on 

the other side of the Bombay Harbour. The rob- 
Bombay^ opposite were from Poona, got upon the island 

from the mainland at low tide, and escaped, after 
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committing the robbery, at high tide, by means of gourds. The village people 
in consequence thought that they were still on the island, and so they searched 
it in all directions. The robbers, mean time, were safe enough wi^ their booty. 
The entrance into the premises was effected by the good woman of the house 
coming to the door and opening it to see what the noise meant the robbers 
were making, — they were endeavouring, with an axe, to force a window. She 
was immediately laid bold of, and deprived of her ornaments. A box was 
broken into and rifled, and a booty obtained to the value of Rs. 2,600 (or 
Rs. 3,550-4-0 according to the plundered party). 


Strength of the gang, Kaikarccs 12 

Approver under sentence of life transportation • • • 1 

Transported for life 7 

Deceased 3 

Escaped before trial 1 


Total.... 12 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 20. 

This was done by a gang from Sattara, and was upon the house of a Brah- 
min in the village of Mahablcshwur, near the 
Dacoity at Mahablcshwur. Sanitarium Station on the hills so called. The 

robbers during the day concealed themselves in the adjacent forest, and at 
night came to the village from the direction of Nehur, near to the European 
bungalows. They posted their guards round about the house in the usual 
manner, lighted their torches, broke down with axes the door of the house, 
made the females give up all their ornaments, and made off with a booty to 
the value of Rs. 50 (or Rs. 395-8-0 according to the Brahmin’s account). 
They escaped by Nehur, descended the Ghaut on the Sattara side, and got 
down to their encampment in the city of Sattara* by the route that leads down 
to it over the Eoteshwur Hill. This was the second robbery at Mahablcshwur 


by the same gang. 

Strength of the gaqg, Kaikarees 18 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 4 

Transported for life • • 6 

At large • 8 


Total...* 18 


* Distant about thirty*two miles from the village of Mahableshwur.— C. H. 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 21. 

After effecting an entrance into the house by breaking through the door, one 

of the robbers struck the owner upon the head 
T^ana N>rmull, in the ^ knocked him down. A booty to 

the value of Rs. 100 had been obtained, when 
suddenly four Gosaetis* fell upon one of the pickets of the robbers posted in 
one of the lanes outside, and wounded one of them, which caused those posted 
outside to make off. The Gosaens then rushed into the house, and wounded 
another Dacoit; this made these also retreat through a back door. The 
villagers pursued them in the dark, whereupon the Dacoits rushed into a tank, 
and hid themselves in in the watery in which, too, they threw away their 
plunder. The villagers lighted fires round about the tank, and remained by 
it for about an hour. At last, the search was given up, and they retired. The 
Dacoits then got out of the water, and escaped to their encampment, but they 
lost the whole of their plunder, except a gold amulet. According to the 
plundered party, the loss he sustained amounted to Rs. 409. 


Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 8 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 2 

Transported for life 3 

Deceased % 2 

At large . • • 1 


Total.... 8 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 22. 

This robbery was upon the house of a Lingayutf merchant. The robbers 

^ took with them a ladder they had observed usually 

Dacoity at Kulledhone, in i n/r •• n i mi -.xr* «. , . 

the Sattara State, by Mussoo placed in the MusjidJ of the village. With this 

they got upon the terrace, and then jumped into 
the yard, and laid open the front door. The door of the house was then 
broken, and the Dacoits rushed through it with lighted torches, and carried 
off a quantity of valuables, to the extent of, they believed, Rs. 4,000 (or 
Rs. 2,397-4-6 as stated by the owner of the house). While making off with 
their booty, they were opposed by the assembled villagers, but they forced their 
way through them, and escaped unscathed. Next day, however, they were 
traced up to their encampment, and the whole seized. “ We were beaten and 

* Religious mendicants of the Hindoo sect. t A Hindoo sect. 

X A Mussulman place of worship. 
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knocked about, and so we confessed and gave up all our booty,* after 
which we were tried and convicted” (namely seven men to three years’ impri- 
sonment with hard labour, and nine to imprisonment for one year). 


Strength of the gang 16 

Ap|)r()vers under sentence of life .transportation 9 

Transported for life 5 

At large 2 


Total .... 16 


ReIlARKS on DACOITY No. 23. 

In this affair the Dacoits were pursued. The village is close to Bombay, 

and is divided from Bandora Hill by a creek. The 
na^^oUeJtwa^e^^* water in the creek, when they went to the robbery, 

was but waist-deep, but the tide had filled when 
they retreated from it, so that they had to wade through the creek up to their 
breasts in water. Booty Rs. 150 (or Rs. 307 according to the owner of the 


house). 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 13 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 4 

Transported for life 5 

Deceased 1 

At large 3 


Total.... 13 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 24. 

The village where this dacoity took place is within about double musket- 

range from the residence of the Session J udge of 
at Shelgi, close to Sholapore, and not much further off from the Cri- 
minal Jail. The robbers, after taking the usual 
precautions outside, climbed up to the terrace, from where a couple of them got 
down by some stairs into the enclosed yard, the door of which they opened 
for the rest of their associates. The owner of the house was a Koonbee, 
or cultivator, and he, his brother, and family were sleeping in a kind of 

* Which they had not yet examined, and so believed it was greater than really was the 


case. 
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covered veranda. He awoke, and with a churning-staff at once attacked the 
foremost of the gang, backed by his brother. Both were immediately slaugh- 
tered. The booty was to the value of lls. 300. The Dacoits were not 
pursued. The alarm of this robbery was taken up in the neighbouring Mili- 
tary Cantonments ; patrols were sent about, and the Magistrate reported that 
he believed the intention had been, on the part of the numerous gang’* by 
whom it was believed the deed was committed, to have attacked some house 
in the city that night, but that they had desisted from finding the Police on 
the alert, and had thereupon committed the robbery at the neighbouring little 
village. The robbers* however, had long previously planned, not any robbery 
at Sholapore, but the very one tliey in fact committed^ and they, as well as a 


large number of the tribe, had for years resided in fffe adjacent Talooka of 
Mohole. All escaped. 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 14 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 2 

Transported for life G 

Sentenced to life transportation, but released by the Session Judge 

of Dharwar, under a misapprehension 3f 

At large 3 

Total.... 14 


UliMARKS ON DACOITY No. 25. 

The obsequies of a relative were that night being performed at the house 

attacked on this occasion. There was a large as- 

Po^na^Collectoate^*^^^^ sembly at the premises ; the dead body had been 

placed in a sitting position, and was surrounded by 
men and women engaged in chaunting ; the door of the house was therefore 
open. The Dacoits were not aware of these proceedings when they suddenly 
arrived at the place, which they had marked down to be robbed that very 
night. They had already posted the different watches round about, and were 
proceeding to rush in, when they perceived what was going on inside ; but they 
were not to be baulked, and so rushed in. The funeral party at once sat 
down, aghast; notone raised the slightest opposition. After hurriedly obtain- 

* They had, a few nights previously, attempted a dacoity at another village, further oii. 

t Of whom one got killed in a subsequent dacoity at Chikhullee, in the Akulkote State, and 
two are at large. (The latter have been recaptured, and await transportation. — May 1858.) 

(Signed) C. IIkrvey. 


11 
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ing a few articles of property, to the value of about Rs. 40 or 60,* they 
decamped. They were pursued by the villagers, who, however, ran back on 


being threatened. All escaped. 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 17 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 4 

Transported for life 6 

Deceased 4 

At large 3 


Total 17 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 26. 

The Dacoits, under Purrakurmee Naik, were on this occasion pursued while 

DacaityatMungloor. intlie carrying off their booty. A sort of running fight 
Akulkote Elaka, Zilla Shola- ensued ; at three several points they stood, and 

endeavoured to check their pursuers, who happened 
to be led on by a brave village Shetsundee or Policeman, of low caste. 
Purrakurmee and his brother-in-lAw W'ere both wounded by him ; but all 
eventually escaped, favoured by the darkness. Next morning, they were 
traced by the above indefatigable Dher to their encampment at Khunbus and 
Rutnapoor, villages that adjoined each other ; but the Patels of those places 
had long harboured these men, and so let them secrete themselves in the ad- 
joining common, declaring they knew nothing about them. I offered the Dher 
the place of a Nujeeb in my establishment, but as his village holding was at 
Mungloor, he could not accept the offer ; so that, with the permission of Govern- 
ment, he was publicly presented by me, in the Court of the Political Agent of 
the Southern Muratha Country, with a silver bangle. 


Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 19 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 4 

Transported for life 1 

Killed in subsequent dacoities 2 

Deceased 2 


At large (one of whom, after sentence to life transportation in another 
case, had been inadvertently released by the Session Judgef)* - • • 10 

Total 19 

* The owner did not say that he had been robbed of anything, 
t He was subsequently recaptured. 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 27. 

This dacoity was conducted by a celebrated leader of the Sholapore gangs, 

now an approver, who, from having always resided 
Nad, got the name of Nad- 
Tookya. He is a brother of Balia Naik, mentioned 
under dacoity No, 29. The Dacoits, after they had decamped, and had even 
reached the outside of the village, discovered that five of their number had 
been left behind within the premises. They flew back to the rescue. The 
house was surrounded by the village people, whom they immediately attacked, 
and two of them were cut down and killed, and the rest put to flight. The 
Dacoits then rushed into the house, but found that tl^ captured Dacoits had, 
after disabling three of the inmates of the house, meantime managed to escape 
by some stairs that led up to the terrace, from which they had leapt down, and 
so had got away. Upon this all retired. Only one of the Dacoits was wounded 
in this business, and that but slightly. They lost, however, the most <JF their 


booty. All escaped. 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 19 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 3 

Transported for life 4 

Deceased 1 

At large 11 


Total.... 19 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 28. 

. Two of the gang in this dacoity were lads, and had a year previously been 

in my custody. They were brothers, and as they 

the^SioreSecKe. committed any dacoity with any of my 

approvers, I had released them. One of them was 
killed in this affair, and the other, being badly wounded, was seized. I admitted 
him as an approver, and then learnt from him that prior to his release by me 
he had actually taken part in as many as twenty-six dacoities, mostly in the Shola- 
pore Zilla ! Balia was again the Naik in this affair. The booty was small, 
most of what had been obtained having been thrown dowm in the premises. 


Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 12 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 3 

Transported for life 4 

Killed in the dacoity 1 

At large • . 4 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 29. 

This dacoity was committed by Balia Naik, at the instigation of the son of 

the Deshpandeh of the place, with the view to the 
the Sholapore Collectorate. murder of his father s kept mistress, against whom 

he had a grudge ; and she was murdered accord- 
ingly, She, however, had at once pointed out the closet in which her ornaments 
were deposited, so that the robbers flew to it, and would have spared her ; but 
presently it was perceived that she wore a valuable saree, of which they began 
to deprive her. She resisted this, saying that they had got enough, and must 
leave something upon her ; whereupon they remembered she was to he mur- 
dered, and she was despatched accordingly. The Deshpandeh himself escaped 
only with his life, after sustaining some severe injuries. The booty was to the 
value of Rs. 1,024. All escaped to their respective villages in the Indee and 


Ilypmga Talookas. 

Strength of the gang 30 

Transported for life 4 

Deceased 2 

At large 24* 


Total.... 30 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 30. 

This was upon the house of a J ungum. The robbers were pursued, and a 

Dacoity at Karaunkheree- villagers, three 

Boodihall, by a Sholapore or four men were severely wounded, and one was 

killed ; one of the Dacoits, too, was cut down, but 
he was carried off* by his associates. By.the time they had reached a nulla 
close to Kulkehree, the day had dawned, so that they concealed themselves 
there, and they sent one of their number into the village for some liquor. He 
came back with a quantity of it, but was himself drunk. Associated with the 
gang were a Wanee and a Jungum. All drank freely. The Wanee was 
charged with appropriating a portion of the booty ; a drunken broil ensued ; 
the leader of the gang,f with a blow of his sword, cut off the Wanee’s head. 
The body was immediately buried in the sand, in the bed of the nulla. Next 
day, the headless trunk was found left by the water at a neighbouring village, 
and as it was known that the above dacoity had taken place two nights pre- 

♦ I have not any approver who was an accomplice in this robbery as yet. Great efforts were 
made on the part of Balia’s brother (approver Nad-Tookya, mentioned under dacoity No. 27)* 
to persuade me to admit Balia to that grade, but I would not consent to it. — C.H. 

, t This Niuk’s name w^as Rania. 
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viously, and that one of the Docoits was stated to have been killed and carried 
off, it was declared by the inquest that the corpse now found was that of the 
Dacoit/' He, however, is now alive. All the Dacoits escaped. 

Strength of the gang, consisting of Kaikaree an& Mooltanee 


Dacoits* . 29 

Approver under sentence of life transportation 1 

Transported for life, including the leader 3 

Deceased 6 

At large 19 

Total.... 29 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 31. 

The Dacoits had committed this robbery at a late hour, so that at dawn they 

halted at a village some little distance from Beeja- 
Beejapoor, Sat- They were in the act of examining their 

booty, when they were tracked up and found. The 
leader of the gang, a notorious Naik, since deceased,')- happened to be mounted 
at the time : one of the Police laid hold of the bridle of his horse, and struck at 
him with his sheathed sword. The blow was parried, and the robber leaped 
off his horse, and escaped, with all his%ien. The horse, however, and a pack 
bullock laden with the booty, fell into the hands of the Police. 

Strength of the gang, consisting of Kaikarces and Mooltanees . • 18 


Approver under sentence of life transportation 1 

Transported for life 4 

Deceased 4 

At large ; 9 


Total.... 18 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 32. 

The Dacoits on this occasion set fire to the house, for they were opposed by 

n . the owner of it, who stood at the door armed with 

Dacoity at Allullee, m the ^ 

Sholapore Zilla, under Nad- a threshing-staff. They struck at him, but he par- 
fookya Naik. thrus^s, and even broke a couple of 

their swords. Out of feelings of revenge at having been baulked by him of 

* These Mooltanee Dacoits are not the same class of robbers so called in Upper India, but 
are a different people, and in these parts are also called Juts and Jutters, and sometimes 
Kummes. t Called “ Tookia of Mulgau,” 
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their booty, they set fire to a pile of wood close to the house, and in the 
conflagration his child was burnt to death ; also all his cattle, and grain, and 
everything he had, were destroyed. Three of the Dacoits mingled with the 
crowd that assembled to %itness all these results. Satisfied with the mis- 
chief they had aU'eady occasioned, one of them rushed into the house, and 
brought out the man's wife. The owner himself was badly burnt, and had 
fainted and fallen down, and he also was rescued by them from the flames. 


All the Dacoits escaped. 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 13 

Approver under sentence of life transportation 2 

Transported for life 3 

Deceased 6 

At large 2 


Total.... 13 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 33. 

This dacoity was also under the leadership of Balia Naik, and it was com- 
mitted upon a party of Revenue Surveyors, at the 
Shdaiwe Colkctorate. instigatioa,of the Patel of the village, who had 

been discovered by them to have rendered a false 
statement of his village lands. He had endeavoured to bribe them not to 
make any report of it, and as it was an object to deprive them of the docu- 
ments in their possession by which his guilt could be proved, he invited Balia 
•from Nad, to rob them, promising him Rs. 50 if he would bring him the papers, 
which he told them were kept in a certain box, which they were to carry off. 
The Surveyors were lodging in a Musjid outside of the village, and the robbery 
was effected in a masterly style, exactly as the Patel wanted it to be done. 

He was lately arraigned by me with the Dacoits of the gang, and, with them, 
was sentenced to life transportation by the Political Agent Southern Muratha 
Country, but Government did not consider the conviction in his case to be 
sustained, and he was therefore released, on furnishing security. 


Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 11 

Approver under sentence of life transportation 1 

Transported for life 5 

Deceased .2 

At large • • 3 


Total.... 


11 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 34. ^ 

In a former dacoity at this village, four favourite members of the tribe, who 

were brothers, had lost their lives ; and this had 
been brooded over. The present robbery 
was therefore undertaken more from motives of 
revenge, with the view to the murder of some of the village people. The booty 
did not amount, according to the account of the robbers, to more than Rs. 20. 
They cut down the owner of the house, and one of his sepoys. The villagers, 
however, did not oppose the robbers on this occasion, and so nothing further 
transpired. The encampment of the Dacoits was not far off, but no pursuit 


was made, nor attempt to find them out. 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 17 

Approver under sentence of life transportation 1 

Tranfported for life 3 

At large 11 

Deceased 2 


Total.... 17 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 35. 


The gang in this dacoity was joined by some of those who, after conviction^ 

^ ^ in 0.1 sentence to life transportation on a committal 

Dacoity at Cnikhullee, in the ^ 

Akulkote State, Zilla Shola- from this Office, had, hy the Judges of the Sadder 

Fovjdaree Adawlut, been set at liberty. One of 
the latter was killed in this affair, and three others of the gang were wounded. 
It was an unsuccessful dacoity, for three of^the robbers were seized. They 
were tried at Akulkote by the Durbar, but were rejeased, except one man, 
who, on being sent to this Office, was admitted by me as an approver. 


Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 12 

Approver under sentence of life transportation 1 

Transported for life 1 

Killed in the dacoity 1 

At large 9 


Total • • . • 


12 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 36. 

This dacoity was committed in the dark, without torch-lights, and a man 

Dacoity at Muuiioor, in the the house was stabbed to the heart while 
Sholaporc Zilla. endeavouring to grapple with one of the Dacoits. 


Strength of the gang, Kaikarecs 13 

Transported for life 1 

Limited imprisonment with hard labour for seven years 2* 

At large 10 


Total. ••• 13 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 37. 

This was a dacoity upon the threshing-floor of a cultivator in a fieki outside 

of the village, and was committed by moonlight. 
flo?*arLatcTan!inThrSho"la' On the present occasion, the Dacoits were actuated 

by revenge. One of them happened, during the 
day, to have been detected pilfering ears of corn 
from the field in question, and the cultivator had slapped him on the face, 
and deprived him of his blanket, Ife swore he would be avenged, and went 
and complained .to his associates, whom he easily persuaded to plunder the 
store of grain. This they did at midnight, and they murdered the i^oor man 
also. Another keeper of the field ran off, but was pursued, and cut down. 

^ He begged for his life, and was let off. 

Similar robberies of grain, collected on threshing-floors in the open figlds in 
harvest-time, have constantly been committed by the Sholapore gangs, 
invariably by moonlight, and on almost every occasion have been attended 
with murder and wounding, anej^ the real culprits have seldom been seized. 


Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 14 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 3 

Transported for life 6 

Killed in a subsequent dacoity, namely a son of the Naik on the 

occasion 1 

At large 4 

Total...*. 14 


* These two men had also been sentenced to life transportation, but the sentence was com* 
muted by Government to seven years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 38. 

The plan on this occasion was to plunder the house of a certain Sootar, or 

carpenter. The attempt was made, but it began 
Zilk^Sholapore ^o rain heavily, which prevented the Dacoits from 

lighting their torches ; besides which, the people 
of the house became aware of their presence, so that the Dacoits left that 
house, and went to another that had not any court-yard to it; but they 
plundered it of but a few things, as, on account of the rain and extreme dark- 
ness, they were unable to find more. They were pursued, but managed to 
get clear of the village ; but at about a koss from it they were stopped by a 
nulla, which they found to be a perfect torrent, caused by the rain. Three of 
them tried to swim |^ross it, but one of the number was drowned. By this 
time it began to dawn, so that the robbers were obliged to throw away their 
booty into - the nulla, and to double back, and get to their encampment by a 


circuitous route. All escaped. 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees . 15 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 3 

Transported for life ^ 6 

Drowned at the time 1 

Deceased • . . 5 

At large 1 


Total.... 15 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 39. 

This was a robbery by a Dharwar or Canara gang.* Cholera was raging in 

the village at the time, and the inhabitants, in 

Dacoity at Butgeerah, in prrcat alarm, slept every night outside of their 

houses. Some of the village Police were in league 
with the robbers, and advised them to take advantage of this circumstance, as 
that no resistance was likely to be offered. The dacoity was committed 
accordingly. The house was broken into, and a booty to the value of 
Rs. 7,000 carried off ; but a large quantity of this the robbers lost, for they 
had buried it in earthen vessels in the sand in a certain nulla. In the mean 
time, twelve of their number, with some of the villagers, were seized on suspicion. 
Their case was under investigation for three months, and they were eventually 
desired to furnish heavy securities. This they succeeded in doing hy paying 

* So called, because they plunder on both sides of the border. On the Canara side, these 
Kaikaree or Korwee robbers are called Korchurs. 

12 
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mm to become their securities, and they were released.* In the mean time, the 
rains had commenced, and tlie Dacoits found that what they had hidden in the 
nulla had been waslied away by the inundations. The Kotwal of Dharwar was 
declared by the Dacoits to have been in league witl^them, and to have favoured 
their release, by receiving from them two or three very valuable gold ornaments 
out of their booty. 

Strength of the gang, consisting of the quotas of seven Naiks. . 31 


Approvers under sentence of life transportation 8 

Transported for life 10 

At large, mostly village people 13 


Total.... 31 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 40. 

This was a dacoity upon the house of the Agent of a Jagheerdar of the 

Southern Muratha Country; the females of it 

Dacoity at Kovviullcc, riear were deprived of their ornaments. The owner 
Kittoor, in the Belgaum Col- , 

lectorate. escaped to the root by a trap-door. lIis son had 

valuable bracelets on his wrists, which the robbers 
tried in every way to get possession of : they smeared the boy’s hands with 
oil, put rice husks over them, and were on the point of cutting off his hands, 
when at last one of them managed to get possession of the coveted articles, 
after lacerating the poor child very much. Booty Rs. 40 (or Rs. 730- 1-G 
according to the house-owner). The latter made himself very useful to me in 
tracing out this robbery, and in prosecuting the robbers to conviction. 

Several men (villagers) were tried for this dacoity, and sentenced to limited 
imprisonment with hard labour ; but they were eventually released by Govern- 
ment, on a representation from this Office that the deed had been that of 
professional Dacoits. 

Strength of the gang, consisting of the quotas of nine Naiks. . 29 


Approvers under sentence of life transportation • .T 7 

Transported for life • 11 

Deceased 1 

At large lOf 


Total .... 29' 

* The most of whom were real culprits but they were arrested by this Department, and 
are of those who were subsequently convicted. 

t Of whom four were aged Dacoits, who were released by me on security, and placed under 
the Police of certain villages. 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 41. 

This dacoity was upon the house of a Telee or oilman. All approaches to 

if were blocked up by the robbers with thorns. A 

through the wall at one side of the 

Badamee, Gokak, and Dhar- door, by which means the cross-bar and fastenings 
war l^acoits. • 

inside were removed. They then entered the 

dwelling with lighted torches, and deprived the inmates of whatever they hud 
upon them. The village people flung stones at the Dacoits posted outside on 
the watch. Stones flew on both sides ; and two or three of the villagers were 
hurt, l^e Dacoits withdrew, without discovery, to their encampment in the 
waste country beyond Gokak. A large nuinlier of people were seized on sus- 
picion for this robbery, and among them, by chance, the Naik of the Gohah 
portion of the gang^ also one of his men ; but all were released y except some of 
the villagers of Yemkunmurdeey who, because they were declared to have been 
at enmity with the owner of the house, were, upon his evidence, and because 
they confessedy tried, convicted, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. They underwent the whole of the punishment. Towards the 
close of that period it was represented from this Office to Government that the 
real culprits were professional Dacoits, but Government on this occasion did 
not direct the release of the villagers. 

Strength of the gang, consisting of Kaikarccs or Korwees,* 

the quotas of three Naiks 16 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 3 

Transported for life, including the three Naiks 8 

Limited imprisonment with hard labour 1 

At farge 4 

Total.... 16 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 42. 

When the Dacoits essayed with their hatchets to break down the door of 

the house, in this dacoity, the owner of it stood at 

of a P^Sdhun *of the inside of it, armed with a large club, and kept 

tbeSmitliernMuratha Country, ^he door Secured. A hole, however, was made in 
Zilla Dharwar. . 

it, through which one of the Naiks thrust his 

* In the southern districts, the Kaikarees are known as Korwees ; and elsewhere under 
different designations. 
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sword, and wounded the man on his arm ; but he remained at his post. So 
the Dacoits got nothing, and had to decamp. 

Strength of the gang, including eight Naiks (Kaikarees) • • . . 42 


Approvers under sentence of life transportation, • . 7 

Transported for life 15 

Deceased 2 

At large 18 


Total.... ■ 42 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 43. 

The booty on tliis occasion, according to the Dacoits, was to the^value of 

Rs. 2,000 (or Rs. 2,526 according to the owner of 
(Dl?wwar) Iloohlee house). The Dacoits were opposed,— that is, 

the Foujdar, attended by a posse of Police, and 
by a man blowing a conch, bombastically came to the house as the rollers 
were escaping from it; but the conch-blower alone attacked the robbers. 
They knocked him down, and made off. 

The gang on this occasion, as usual in dacoities by Canara Dacoits, whose 
chief occupation is to commit burglary, consisted of the several quotas of as 
many as sixteen Naiks, banded together for the purpose.* 

Strength of the gang, consisting of the quotas of sixteen Naiks . .65 


Approvers under sentence of life transportation 10 

Transported for life 27 

Deceased 3 


At large, including three of the old men mentioned under No. 40 . . 25 

Total .... 65 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 44. 

When the Dacoits^proceeded to this dacoity, they found a party of horsemen 

TV alighted at the village gate, their horses picketted 

a Putwurdhiin’s Territory, in outside by a temple. The robbers cut the head 
theDharwarCollectoratc. heel-ropes, and let the horses loose. Some 

of them then stood over the temple and gateway, to prevent any attack from 
that quarter, while the rest proceeded to the doomed house, which they hro^e 

* They commit burglary in small parties of from three to five, and sometimes eight men, 
under their own peculiar Naik or leader. Occasionally they convert the burglary, when not 
to be accomplished stealthily, into a declared dacoity with lighted torches ; and when a dacoity 
on a large scale has been decided upon, several of these small distinct quotas of robbers join 
together and so form the gang. 
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into by means of axes in the usual manner, and plundered it oT a booty of 
Rs. 300 (or Rs. 400 according to the owner of the house). Some villagers pursued 
them, but desisted on two of them getting cut down. An affray also took place 
between the men at the temple and the Dacoits posted there, and wounds were 


inflicted ; but all the robbers escaped unscathed. 

Strength of the gang, including fourteen Naiks 56 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 7 

Tfansported for life 20 

Deceased 3 


At large, including two of the old men mentioned under Nos. 40 and 43. 26 

Total .... 56 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 45. 

In this affair three of the Dacoits got badly wounded. They carried off, 

however, a booty to the value of about Rs. 700. 
Dacoity Yergooiitee, in fQr opposition they met with, they might 

Dharwar and Bellary Dacoits. have obtained a very large plunder, as the house 


was full of wealth. 

Strength of the gang, including seven Naiks. 35 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 3 

Limited imprisonment with hard labour 2* 

At large 30 


Total.... 35 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 46. 

Three dacoities have been committed in this village, now belonging to the 

_ . . Dharwar Zilla. On the occasion here referred to, 

Dacoity at Moolgoond, in . . i i 

the Putwurdliun State, by a the Dacoits seized three or four men they found 

Dharwar Gang. sleeping at the door of the house, tied them up in 

bundles in their blankets^ and deposited them in the middle of the street, one of 

the Dacoits remaining over them to keep them quiet ; the rest of the gang then 

very coolly went on with the dacoity ! They broke into the house, deprived 

* These two men were sentenced to life transportation, but Government commuted the 
sentence. 
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the females of their jewels, belaboured the owner of the house with their clubs, 
and carried off a booty to the value of Rs. 1,000. All escaped. 


Strength of the gang, Kaikarees and Wuddurs* 20 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 3 

Transported for life 3 

Deceased 3 

At large 11 


Total 20 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 47. 

This was upon the house of a ^ joolai ’ or weaver. Two of the Dacoits were 

Dacoity at Goolcdgood, Bel- shouldered up to the terrace, from where they 
gaum, by a Badamee Gang. descended into the house by a staircase, and then 
opened the door for the rost of their associates, who rushed in with lighted 
torches, laid hold of the inmates, snatched off from them all their ornaments, 
and decamped, for they were prevented from getting into the money room, as 
two men of the house had, on their first appearance, rushed into it, and secured 
it from the inside, and the Dacoits had not time to assail it, as the alarm had 
been taken up in the village, and the men posted outside called out to them 
to hasten out. The robbers retired to their retreat on a hill situated upon the 
frontier of the Nizam’s territories, a spot where they had for years been located, 
robbing in both countries, always suspected and feared, but never driven away, 
their clever old leader having always contrived to deceive the District Autho- 
rities, and this to such a degree, that whenever any crime was committed in 
the neighbourhood, often the deed of his own people, he used to be consulted as 
^0 the probable perpetrators .'f 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees, under six Naiks, all belong- 
ing to the same colony, which numbered about 50 Dacoits, if 
under the general leadership of their head man, above 
alluded to 31 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation, including the old 
Naik adverted to (Dod Sahibya) 3 

* In the Dlmrwar country, Korwees (Kaikarees) are occasionally joined by Wuddurs, 
(quarriers and earth-diggers), a sect of whom are Dacoits. 

■f His name is Dod Sahibya, and he is now an approver. 

J A few of these Korwees belonged to the division of the tribe who are ostensibly, and 
indeed really, snake-charmers and conjurors^ but secretly they are Dacoits and burglars ; and 
this sect are called Morikars, who are also very skilful in passing oflf coloured brass for gold. 
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Transported for life, including five of the Naiks 15 

Limited imprisonment with hard labour 2 

Deceased 2 

At large 9 


Total,... 31 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 48. 

The gang was invited from the upper country by the Sir-Naik of Mhang 

Ramosees* of the Chiploon Talooka, in the 

Daroity at Elneshvvur, in Southern Konkun. The houses attacked were two, 
the lliitnagherry ZilUa, by a ^ 

Gang of Mhang Ramoosoes, adjoining each other. The Dacoits came down 

ii'ofthrLttaSoinUyl'' ^bove the mountains by the Bhyroo Gliaut, 

and returned by the same route, with a very large 
booty, each man having appropriated w hatever he had laid hands on, which is 
usual among this class of professional robbers. They were not pursued at the 
time. The booty obtained on this occasion was so heavy (consisting chiefly 
of cooking utensils) that the robbers even engaged ten or fifteen ‘ biggarees^ from 
a village below the Ghaut or pass to carry a portion of ity to enable them 
to move quickly, and to reach the upper country of Saltara. 

Five or six days subsequently, the Sir-Naik adverted to traitorously 
came up, wdth three parties of regular sepoys, and, at Tarlah, caused the 
seizure of some of the tribe, who luqypened not to have had any part in the 
robbery ; but at the same time he seized also two women, one of whom was the 
young wife of an influential member of the gang, then himself quite a young 
man, but afterwards a Naik of great celebrity. He assembled and harangued 
his people, and persuaded them to venture an attack upon tlie sepoys, with tho 
view to the rescue of his wife. They consented. The sepoys were encamped 
at a temple, inside of which they kept their prisoners. The attack took place 
at midnight. Upwards of one hundred of the tribe, with shouts, rushed upon 
them with drawn swords. Two of the sepoys were cut down ; but the guard 
kept up a smart fire, which threw the Dacoits back ; and as two of their number 
had been shot dead, and a third badly wounded, the whole made off, without 
succeeding in their object. The prisoners alluded to were taken to Sattara, and 
were by the Durbar imprisoned j(br one year. I brought forward this robbery and 
its consequences but recently, when I commenced operations against this tribe, 
for the purpose of the conviction particularly of the Naik above alluded to, whose 
wife was one of those whose rescue was attempted as above. The trial was 

* Or village watchmen, called Rukhwaldars and Jaglias, 
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beset with difficulties, owing to the time that had elapsed, and to the evidence to 
the circumstances, proceeding from the Jagheerdar of Tarlah, to summon whom 
to the Court at Belgaum of the Political Agent Southern Muratha Country 
was a matter for some consideration, on account of his debility, and great age. 
Conviction, however, followed, and the Dacoit was transported for life. The 
gang on this occasion consisted of twenty-three village watchmen^ under five 
Naiks; but as operations against these Dacoits have not yet been regularly 
taken up, owing to a belief that the tribe has very much left olFdacoity, the 
most of them are at large, one being an approver under sentence of life trans- 
portation, and six having died. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 49. 

Although the Mhang Ranioosees have been most determined Dacoits, they 
• have often, at the same time, shown themselves to 

Dacoity at Rliymutpoor, in be faithful guardians of their own villages against 
the Sttttara State, by village ^ • , o- tvt -i / 

Watchmen. Dacoits. Un the present occasion the Sir-Naik of 

Rhymutpoor had, under the orders of the Maharaj 
or King of Sattara, been very busy in seizing certain others of the tribe of other 
villages for dacoities. This exasperated them all, and certain leaders of the 
tribe were determined to be revenged upon him, by committing a dacoity at 
his village, in order that he and his watchmen might be heavily fined for it by 
the Durbar or cabinet, in compensation for what they might carry off, — the usual 
course in the Sattara State whenever a dacoity has been committed at any 
village ; and their wish, also, was to murder him. They came on, accordingly, 
one night at midnight, in a large body, from fifty to seventy-five in number, but 
they were nevertheless stoutly resisted by the village watchmen, themselves 
Dacoits, A stand-up fight ensued ; about twenty men on the side of the village 
were wounded, including a man now an approver with me, who was one of the 
Rukhwaldars or watchmen of the village. Two were killed outright. The 
Dacoits, however, made off, with a booty, obtained from two houses, to the 
extent of about Rs. .3,000, but several of them had also been badly wounded. 
The obnoxious Sir-Naik, on whose account the robbery had been planned, 
concealed himself during the affray, and so escaped. He informed the Durbar 
of the leader and instigator of the business, whose name was G6nya Naik. 
The latter, however, came and surrendered himself to the Maharaj, who not 
only pardoned him, but at the same time gave him the rukhwalce charge or 
watch of the whole of the city of Sattara, a duty he performed very zealously. 
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But some time subsequently, a gang of Bhat or Sansiah Dacoits, from 
Ilindoostan, under Grassia Naik, lately an approver in this Office (they have 
often depredated in the Southern Muratha Country), committed a dacoity, 
attended, as usual, with murder and wounding, at Sattara, upon the house of 
a Goozur. They escaped, as usual, to their distant encampment, and the 
man Gfinya, who could give no account of the culprits, got suspected. It was 
declared that so successful and murderous an undertaking could have been 
the deed of no one but Gcnya! He was tried by the Durbar, upon what 
evidence I do not know, hut he ivas hanged for it. This business is well known 
among the tribe. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 50. 


This was the deed of a gang of Sansiah or Bhat Dacoits, belonging to a 

Dacoity at Sholaporo, on the celebrated female leader, named Tumbolin, who, 

Military Paymaster’s Treasure after her husband, named Ibhota Johurree, had 
rumbril, by Bhat Dacoits. , , 

been hanged for a dacoity in the Madras Terri- 
tories (at Podechoor), took his place at the head of the gang. She used not 
to lead it in person, but she appointed a very old and suecessful Dacoit, named 
Ilimtya, to do so. She, however, used to superintend all the alfairs of the 
gang, and to accompany it upon all its distant expeditions, remaining during 
the dacoity at the rendezvous. 


These Dacoits invariably committed their gang robberies at jngJdfall, so as 
to have the whole night before them during which to reach their distant 
rendezvous, from ^yhere they pushed on, witliout halting, exccjit for a hasty 
meal, to often a hundred and a hundred and fifty miles from the scene of the 
dacoity. 

On the present occasion, the late Captain R. Lewis, of the 22nd Bombay 
N. I., was the Deputy\lilitary Paymaster at Sholapore, and he and four or 
five other Officers (Captain Poole, of the 1st Cavalry, Lancers; Morris, of the 
9th N. I.; &c.) had but just returned to his bungalow from a shikar party. 
Ihey were seated in the veranda, awaiting some refreshments. The guard 
over the treasure had just relieved its sentries, a double sentinel having been 
posted for the night over the tumbril. Directly the Dacoits, ojibj sixteen in 
number , had perceived this,^and that the sepoys of the guard had retired into 
the guard-room, the man Himtya very composedly stepped forward, and shut 
them up in it, by putting up the chain fastening of the door. At the same 
moment the two sentries were speared, while another Dacoit mounted upon 
the tumbril, and, with his axe, broke open one of its compartments. An alarm 
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was raised, and a sentinel at the quarters in the next compound, of the Officer 
commanding the Station, fired upon them. Captain. Lewis’s butler happened 
at this moment to pass by on his way from the kitchen, with a tray of 
edibles for his master. A blow was aimed at him with a spear, which missed, 
and passed between his legs, and he was sent headlong to the bungalow. 
It was now the Officers above mentioned became aware of the presence of a 
gang of robbers. They sallied out. One of them discharged his gun at the 
Dacoits, and, although loaded only with small shot, brought down one of them. 
In the mean time, the robbers had discovered that they had broken into the 
wrong compartment of the tumbril, — the money had, indeedy only that dayy by 
the merest chanccy been removed into the other one ! — and as they were now in 
their turn attacked, and by saheb logm toOy' as the approver to this dacoity 
expressed it, they retreated, carrying off with them their wounded comrade. 
Immediately, bugles and drums were sounded, and the troops turned out. 
Videttes, and patrols of cavalry were sent out in all directions, and the Com- 
manding Officer reported next day to the Commander in Chief, that his camp 
had been attacked bj^ numerous and well-organised bandittiy and that he had 
made every disposition to repel their next attack, which was fully expected ! 
In the morning, the wounded man was found and brought in, but he would 
disclose nothing. The whole of this gang has, within the last few years, come 
into the custody of this Department, whether in Ilindoostan or of this Agency, 
and has been disposed of. 


REMARKS ON DACOITIES Nos. 51 and 52. 

There were two dacoities at Barsee, committed by Grassia Naik, with his 

T. ... . « . cang of Bhat Dacoits, at an interval of fifteen years. 

Sholapore Zilla, by Bhat Both were attended with the murder and wounding 

of several persons, for it is*seldom that the Bhats 
or Sansiahs fail in perpetrating something of the kind ; for when they escape, 
they do so in a body, and run a muck, spearing any one and every one who 
should happen to be in their way. The booty on both occasions was valuable. 

It was Grassia who committed the dacoity at Sattara, for which Gfinya 
Naik, Mhang Rukhwaldar, was hanged, as adverted to under No. 49. After 
a lapse of several years, he had appeared down there again, and was planning 
another robbery at Sattara ; when, upon information sent down hy the late 
Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm from Hyderabad (Deccan), he and his people 
were seized. I myself examined them at Hyderabad in 1847, when he was 
admitted as an approver. 
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He told me that he and his gang had, during the previous year, been seized 
somewhere in Central India, charged with belonging to the bunder gang of 
Bombay y and with ship-burning therey and he asked me what a ship was ! 

All the Dacoits engaged on the above two occasions have been disposed of 
by the Department. Grassia died of cholera, when deputed by me with an 
arresting party into the Nuggur districts. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 63. • 

This was also the deed of Tumbolin’s gang, led by Ilimtya, who, and 

another, got seized in the act. It was his last 
^ robbery. He was sentenced to five years’ im- 

prisonment with hard labour, while his companion 
was acquitted by having declared that he happened to be a poor labourer, 
who unfortunately had been passing by the scene ofc the^dacoity, when he was 
knocked down by the Dacoits ; and that when they made off he was seized by 
the Police, as if he had been one of their number. On the evening of this 
robbery, almost the whole of the City Police were in another part of the city 
attending the procession of the marriage of the Foujdar. The booty the 
robbers carried off was a valuable one. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 54. 

The gang on this occasion was a small one, of only eight Bhat Dacoits, 

under another very enterprising leader, named 

Dacoity at Almilla, iu the i • tt 

Sholapore Zilla, by Bhats. Kunkia. He was the last that extended his depre- 
dations so low down in India. From Almilla (a 
town in the Sholapore Collectorate), he had ready access to the Shorapoor 
Bedur Province, in which, not far over the border, in a thick date-grove, he 
had his ^ tanda,’ or camp. On this occasion, one man of the house was killed, 
and five wounded. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 65. 

Thi§ dacoity was also the deed of Grassia Naik. It was committed, as usual, 
Dacoity at Sholapore, by nightfall, within the walled city of Sholapore, 
liat Dacoits. house of a wealthy tobacconist. Three 



men were murdered, and six wounded. The Dacoits escaped ; but they have 
since been disposed of by the Department. * * 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 5G. 

This was Grassia’s last feat previous to his arrest at Sattara, as alluded 

Dacoity at Gokak, in the ^2. The dacoity created a 

Belgaum Collectorate, by Bhat great sensation, and was attended by many 

. serious consequences. It was upon the house 

of three old men, who were brothers, trading under the firm of the “ Kurrulgec 
Sowkars.” Five men were murdered, and five wounded by the Dacoits; and 
among the former was the elder of the three Sowkars, and a son of one of tlie 
others. The surviving brothers, upon this, charged the son of their murdered 
brother with the dacoity ; for tlie youth had now become the heir to the estate, 
and as he had been always obnoxious to them, they declared that he had insti- 
gated the deed with the view to his inheriting the pro))erty. They had him 
seized, and his life was in jcoj)ardy in consequence. This on the side of the 
plundered parties. 

On the other liand, however, the Political and Magisterial Authorities, 
because among the murdercid parties there happened to be a person of some 
consequence in the Southern Muratha Country (the Dessaee of Wuttoor), by 
whose deatli the succession to that dignity was diverted into another channel, 
supposed that the dacoity itself was merely a covert act by which his death 
had been compassed. The deed was therefore, on the side of the Authorities, 
put down to fiictioii, springing from some alleged political feud. 

The facts, however, of the case were, that the Dacoits had no concern 
whatever in the descent of the Wuttoor family on the one hand, or in the 
entail of the Kurrulgee estate on the other. Their encampment was far 
away in another^ direction, close to the Krishna ; and they had but recently 
Come down from the Oude Terraic, disguised as Guzerathee Dombarees, or 
showmen. 

The Wuttoor Dessaee happened hy mere chance to have arrived at Gokak 
that very evening. He put up, as did his attendants, at a travellers' shed on 
the other side of the street, opposite to the doomed house ; and when the Naik, 
after he had at dusk collected his men at a preconcerted spot outside of the 
place (where they had previously buried their weapons), came into the town to 
buy oil for the torches, and, as was usual, to take the last look at the premises, 
he perceived that there were travellers at the shed adverted to, who might give 
trouble. He and his men had come several koss that day for the settled 
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purpose of committing this robbery, which had been planned fully a month pre- 
viously, and, moreover, a bad omen, that day met with by the gang when it set 
out, had been discharmed and converted into a propitious one. The wife of one 
of the gang had died some days previously, and her obsequies had been carefully 
performed ; but on the morning of its departure, after it had set out for the 
robTiery, a dead body was seen. This boded evil ; upon which one of the Dacoits 
promptly went up to it, and placed his stick against the face of the corpse, 
when it was declared they might proceed with the enterprise. The Naik 
was not therefore to be deterred. Arrived at the spot where his men had 
assembled, and,^ ready armed, were awaiting his coming, he told off each man 
to his appointed task, merely remarking to Ilurree and three others, who were 
to post themselves in the street adverted to, that in the shed over the way they 
would find a man wearing a wide white turban, who, and his attendants, 
should be seen to if they stirred in the matter at all. The consequence was 
that the man and his companions were murdered outright. 

As to the suspected nephew of the surviving Kurrulgee brothers, he was 
greatly incensed at the prosecution he was subjected to by his two uncles, 
during which he was in custody for six months ! Had they succeeded in it, he 
would doubtless, as he remarked to me, have been hanged; so that when the 
real culprits were brought to justice by me, he in his turn preferred a charge 
against them, and against their witnesses, of false imprisonment and conspiracy, 
and both, with six others, were convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment, 
./'with hard labour, for various periods.* 

The gang escaped, although a party of Muratha Horse was posted at one of 
the gates of the town. 

Seven of this gang were sentenced to life transportation, on committals 
from this Office, for this dacoity, and the resf have been disposed of by the 
• Department elsewhere ; but one of the approvers to the dacoity subsequently 
escaped from the custody of one of my arresting parties, when on duty in 
Khandeish. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 57. 

This was the deed of Grassia Naik, aforementioned. The booty was large, 
Dacoity at Meeruj, byBhat the Dacoits escaped. They slew one man, 

and badly wounded three others. 

He perpetrated a similar dacoity with a gang of twenty men at Ellichapoor, 
about the same time, in which seven men were murdered, and one wounded. 
The booty was Rs. 3,200. 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 58. 

This also was the deed of Grassia Naik, and was committed upon the public 

treasury, although under a guard of the line. The 
ddsh^by Khan- Jacoits speared the sentinel, but were opposed by 

the guard, who shot one of them, and wounded 
another; so that they made off', carrying off their disabled comrades. None 
of them were arrested at the time. 

A similar dacoity was committed by a gang of these adventurous robbers 
in the Cantonments of Bolarum, or Elwall, near Secunderabad, in February 
1847, when they attacked the house of the Kuzzanchee or treasurer, where 
was a guard of the Nizam’s regular infantry. Some of the sepoys were, as usual, 
murdered on their posts, and an immense booty was carried off in hard money, 
to the extent of about Rs. 19,000. This was the deed of Malchund Naik, 
a one-eyed man, now an approver in the Department. He and his men escaped 
at the time, as they have always done, except in rare instances, as at Poona 
(as mentioned under No. 63). The gang numbered twenty-one men, 

A similar attack by Bhat Dacoits upon the public treasury took place at 
Oopwa Ellore, in the direction of Masulipatam, in the Madras Territory, in 
March 1838, under Kunkia Naik, with a gang of eleven men. The chest was 
in the charge of a Naique and six sepoys of the 27th Madras Native Infantry. 
The robbers escaped, after murdering two of the sepoys ; but some suspected 
village people were seized for the robbery, and two of them were triedy convict- 
edy and transported for life. On a representation from this Office, they were 
reprieved. One of them had, however, mean time died. At first, it was hard 
to believe on the part of the Authorities — to whom it was represented, through 
this Office, that the deed hadin fact been that of some professional Dacoits 
from Upper India — that so small a number of men as eleven could ever dare to 
assault a guard of a Naique and six privates of the line ! 

A similar dacoity was committed in the Military Cantonments of Jaulnah, 
upon the treasure chest of the Military Paymaster. The sentries had just been 
posted, and the men of the guard, relieved from being under arms at suRset, 
were, as usual at that hour of the evening, sauntering about listlessly. A 
few were lying down in the tent, in front of which their arms were piled. 
The sentries were suddenly spfcared, and the whole of the muskets lifted up, 
and thrown into an opposite prickly-pear hedge. Some of the Dacoits, with 
spears, then immediately stood over those of the guard who were in the tent, 
while the chest was being broken open, from which cash to the extent of nearly 
Rs. 8,000 was plundered by the Dacoits. One of the Dacoits was carried off 
wounded. This was in 1828. 
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REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 59. 

This was the deed of a very notorious Bhat or Sansiah leader, named Nawab, 

who, for a dacoity in the Madras Territories (at 

Dacoity at Nundgiw, in Bellary), was afterwards transported for life, 
the Uelgaum Collectorate, by ^ 

Bhats. f hree men of the village were murdered, and one 

wounded, and a booty of Rs. 5,000 carried off. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 60. 

This was upon the bazar attached to the camp of the force under Sir Thomas 

Munro, on his return from the storm and capture 

the^Be?LmZiUa!by Bhatsl" Sholapore. It was the deed of the 

gang belonging to the woman Tumbolin, in the 
life-time of her husband Chota Johurree, by whom it was conducted. The 
booty was to the extent of Us. 7,000, 

The same gang had before this committed a similar successful dacoity in the 
camp of the same •fficcr, when halted at Kulludghee, on which occasion they 
fired the bazar. 

In 1818, when General Sir James Keir invested the fort of Rairee, near 
Vingorla, the same enterprising Dacoits attacked, with similar success, his bazar 
at that place ; also the bazar of a reinforcement of troops from Madras, under 
Colonel Dowse, when halted in the Amboolie Pass, near Belgaum. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 61. 

This, too, was the deed of Nawab Naik. It \!iras committed upon the goods 

of some travelling merchants, who had alighted 
Dacoity at Dhoonsee, in the /. ,i • i. i ^ m 

IIooblce Talooka of thcDliar- the night close to the chowree (village police 

war Collectorate, by Bhats station). Seven men were speared, and one mur- 
from Himloostan. _ , rr.i i 

dcred. The booty was about Rs. 1,100. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No, 62. 

This was committed upon the premises of a very thriving firm of Native 

bankers, in June 1845, and was the deed of Kunkia 

thJ*Bd^um Collectorate. by Naik, before alluded to, who, as he was short of 

a joint Gang of Bhats and hands, was assisted on this occasion by a quota of 
Lumbanees. . . ^ 

Lumbanees from Talikote. The booty, consisting of 

gold twists, &c. was to the extent of Rs. 9,000. The old Sowkar (Juggonath- 
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dass) was murdered, as also was his young grandson and heir, and another man 
outside of the house; and* four men were wounded. The information regard- 
ing the premises was, on this occasion, obtained by the Naik Kunkia, by his 
taking a few rupees of some other currency early one morning to the old 
shroff, and asking him at what discount per rupee he would exchange the same 
for Bagulkote currency. The shroff offered less for them than the Dacoit 
pretended was enough, and he purposely set up an altercation with the old man, 
who haggled for a bargain of about an anna per rupee less than the Naik said 
he wanted. At length the robber pretended to be satisfied ; upon which the 
old man went into one of the rooms of the veranda, and brought out a bag of 
^aoney. The Dacoit knew from this that that room was the depository of 
the man’s wealth. This is the usual way according to which Bhat Dacoits 
obtain their information of the premises they wish to attack. At the time of 
the dacoity, the old man stood up against the door of that room, to prevent the 
robbers from breaking into it, and he was murdered in consequence, and his 
grandson also. Two of this gang were, on a committal from this Office for this 
and the subsequent dacoity at Gudduk, hanged at Dharwar. They were both 
very desperate characters, and had never engaged in a dacoity without com- 
mitting murder. One of them was the man who mercilessly killed the young 
lad as above. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 63. 

This was the last dacoity that was committed by Bhats in Southern India, 

or rather within the jurisdiction of this Agency. 

Dacoity at Gudduk, m the also was the deed of Kunkia Naik, joined by 
Dharwar Collectorate, by Bhats _ , , ^ „ V 

and Lumbanees. some Lumbanees, as before at Bagulkote. It 

created a great stir, and Sir George Clerk, at that 
time Governor of Bombay, was very severe upon the District Authorities in his 
remarks respecting it. People were seized for it in all directions, and among 
them a large number of Kulkorwee dacoits,^ who, however, were not concerned 
in this robbery. The Dacoits murdered three men, and wounded two others. 
Their booty, however, was small. My duties had then but lately been extended 
to the suppression of dacoity. Fortunately, I obtained a clue to the perpetra- 
tors, and acted upon it at once ; and in the neighbourhood of Talikote,t to which 
I proceeded from Belgaum by express with a party of Nujjeebs, we 
seized the whole gang, with a portion of the booty, and it was then I dis- 
covered who were the delinquents in the Bagulkote and other previous 

* At that time unknown to be professional Dacoits. 
t Distant about a hundred and fifty mile^', and near Shorapoor Bedur. 
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serious dacoities, for Kunkia saw that it was all over with him, and so offered 
to turn approver. The plundered party had, however, declared to the 
District Auchorities that he had not been robbed of anything ; for he was a 
pawnbroker to a large extent, and feared that a general demand might be 
made upon him for goods that had been pledged to him. Hearing, how- 
ever, that even the stolen property was in my possession, he consulted a 
reverend German missionary, located near Gudduk, and, by his advice, 
admitted his former falsehood. But for this, the prosecution might have 
failed ; and as it was, I did not succeed in prosecuting to conviction the Lum- 
banec portion of the gang, but only the Bhats, and a receiver of some of the 
plunder. Kunkia I admitted as an approver ; two of his gang were, as I have 
said, hanged. The Bhats now ceased from extending their excursions to this 
part of India ; at any rate they have not committed any deicoity since the above 
event, in any portion of the circle of the superintendence of this Agency. 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. (i4. 

Tlie Dacoits tried all their might to break through the door of the house, 

Dacoity at Kelec Mahim resisted their efforts ; whereupon some of 

close to Bombay, by Kai- them climbed up to a window high up in the wall, 
karees. ^ through which they got down into the house, but 

perceived that, even then, there was no way of getting to the inhabited part, 
where, in an upper story, they knew all the property to be deposited ; so that 
as the alarm, too, happened to have been taken up in the village, they were 
obliged to decamp, without any booty. No one was seized. 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 10 

Approvers under sentence of life transportation 4 

Transported for life 3 

Deceased 2 

At large 1 

Total 10 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 65. 


The road to the village where this dacoity was committed was obstructed by 


Dacoity at Upsee, in the 
Goa Territory, by a Rutua- 
gherry Gang. 


a creek. This the robbers crossed during the day 
in a ferry-boat. At night, they went up to the 
house, posted the watches, lighted their torches. 


14 
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and, with hatchets, broke into it, but they got a booty to the value of only 
Rs. 30. The owner of the house, and also one of the Dacoits, were wounded 
in this robbery. All escaped ; but, owing to the creek, they took the road to 


Goa, and escaped round by it.* 

Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 8 

Approver under sentence of life transportation 

At large 5 

Deceased 2 

Total.... 8 


REMARKS ON DACOITY No. 66. 

This was a robbery in the camp of some regular troops marching to Sho- 

lapore from Bellary. The Dacoits were discovered 
Mungolcc, on a sentinels, and so obtained but a 

small booty. 

When the consequent hubbub ceased, and all had become again hushed, the 
Dacoits a second time stole into the camp, at another point, where they 
belaboured with clubs some men who would liave given the alarm, and carried 
off a saddle-bag. As they were jnaking off with it, they were obstructed by 
falling in the dark upon some other men lying asleep, by whom they were at once 
opposed, but the Dacoits lifted whatever they could lay hands on, cut down one 
of their opponents, and made off. Their booty amounted in value to Rs. 125. 

Robberies of this nature used to be of frequent occurrence in the camps of 
troops, while marching through the Sholapore Zilla ; and on one occasion the 
Commanding Officer's flag luas carried off hy the Dacoits ! 


Strength of the gang, Kaikarees 9 

Approver under sentence of life transportation *. 1 

Deceased • 3 

Transported for life 3 

At large 2 

Total .... 9 


(Signed) C. Hervey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 
Assistant General Superintendent's Office^ 

Coorlaj Is^ April 1856. 

* These Daegits.have often depredated in the Goa territory, as at Mhopsa, Rye Buader, 
Panjim, 



CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO ACT No. XXIX. OF 1850. 


No. 2060 OP 1856. 

Judicial Department. 

To the Registrar of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut. 

Sir, — In transmitting to you extract paragraphs 24 to 28 of the Annual 
Report of the Assistant General Superintendent of the Operations for the 
Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity, with the Appendix A therein referred to, 
I am desired by the Right Honorable the Gove?nor in Council to request that 
the Judges of the Sudder Adawlut will be good enough to favour Government 
with their opinion as to whether any alteration of the law is necessary to enable 
the executive effectually to deal with the crime of Bhar swindling. 

I am also instructed to forward paragraphs 34 to 37 of the Report, and 
to request tliat 'the Judges will favour Government with their opinion on 
the question raised by Captain Ilervey as to the propriety of converting Act 
XXIX. of 1850 into a general Act. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) H. L. Anderson, 

Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle^ \lth June 1856. 


No. 2061 OF 1856. 

Judicial Department. 

To the Commissioner of Police. 

Sir, — In transmitting to you extract paragraphs 34 to 37 of ♦the Annual 
Report of the Assistant General Superintendent of the Operations for the 
Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity, I am desired by the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council to request that you will be good enough to favour 
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Government with your opinion on the question raised by Captain Ilervey as 
to the propriety of converting Act XXIX. of 1850 into a general Act. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) II. L. Anderson, 

« Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, \ltli June 1856. 


No. 855 OF 1856. 

From the Commissioner of Police, 

To the Judicial Secretary to Government, 

Bombay. 

Sir,— In reply to your letter No. 2061, of the I7th instant, I have the honour 
to state, that it is reasonable to suppose only a very small proportion of cases 
of poisoning by datura are reported. 

2. In at least nine cases out of ten, the traveller must be out of reach of 
medical aid, as in ordinary thuggee a secluded spot would be selected, and 
care taken to escape notice. The symptoms presented to the ordinary observer 
would, I believe, be attributed to coiq) de solciL 

3. Inquiries M'hich I have caused to be made in some cases of this 
description have had no result, beyond leaving on my mind a strong suspicion 
that coup de soleil often means datura. 

4. Captain Ilervey reports forty cases, death occurring in nine instances. In 
six cases ten persons were jnmished. I beg particularly to draw the notice«of 
Government to the fact that in all the cases attended with death the culprits 
escaped ; in the cases of conviction, the inadequate sentences awarded for this 
atrocious crime cannot fail to attract the notice of Government. With such 
results, it is clear that the law at present is inoperative. I entirely concur in 
the opinion submitted tg Government that Act XXIX. of 1850 should be made 
a general Act. Its present limitation under Section II. of Act XXXI. of 1838 
prevents its operation in the Mofussil, where it is most needed. The crime is 
one which demands the most stringent measures, and severest punishment, for 
its suppression. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) A. Bettington, 

Commissioner of Police. 


Sattara^ \9th June 1866 . 
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Its effectual suppression demands the agency of the Thuggee Department, 
and the aid of approvers. 


(Signed) A. Bettinqton, 
Commissioner. 


No. 2212 OF 185C. 

Judicial Department. 

To the Registrar of the Sudder Foujdaree x\dawlut. 

Sir, — I n continuation of my letter of the 17th instant, No. 20G0, I am 
desired to forward, for the consideration of the Judges of the Sudder Foujdaree 
Adawlut, an original letter from the Commissioner of Police, reporting on the 
question raised by Captain Hervey as to the propriety of converting Act XXIX. 
of 1850 into a general Act. 

2. You are requested to return the letter herewith sent with your reply. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


Bombay Castle, 2bth June 1856. 


(Signed) 11, L. Anderson, 

Secretary to Government. 


No. 1663 OF 1856. 


To 11. L. Anderson, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department. 

Sir, — I have the honour, by direction of the Judges of the Sudder Foujdaree 
Present,— W, E. Frere, -^^^wlut, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 


W. H. Harrison, and 11 
Keays, Esquires. 


No. 2060, dated 17th ultimo, forwarding, for the 
opinion of the Court, extracts from the Annual 
Report of the Assistant General Superintendent of the Operations for the Su[)- 
pression of Thuggee and Dacoity, suggesting an alteration in the law, to enable 
the executive effectually to deal with the crime of Bhar swindling, and the 
propriety of converting Act XXIX. of 1850 into a general Act. 

2. In reply, I am directed to state that Captain Hervey^s letter of the 22nd 
January last (Appendix A) leads the Court to the belief that what he would 
advocate is, not a new Act to meet cases of obtaining property under fraudulent 
pretences, so much as some modification of the law of evidence, by which 
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more weight might be attached to the depositions of approvers. If that be the 
case, the Court, I am desired to state, are not prepared to support it, nor do 
they think any alteration in the law necessary. 

3. Captain Hervey mentions three cases of swindling by Bhar, — one of 
a rich, covetous Sowkar, whose name he does not mention; the other that of 
Gopalla Malee at€^oona ; and the third the Mhopsa case. It appears to the 
Court that, in all of these, the complainant and injured man had lent himself 
to what he must have known was wrong : they all went to obtain hidden 
treasure ; and much though one might pity their weakness, and heavy though 
the punishment has been, it is impossible to say that they did not bring it 
upon themselves. 

4. Cases, however, of this kind, appear to the Court to be really cases of 
conspiracy ; they are offences which a man cannot carry out single-handed, 
and there ought not to be much difficulty in proving them, if the dupes would 
but come forward. This, however. Captain Ilervey says they will not do ; 
and if they do not, the Court are not prepared to give to approvers' evidence 
and confessions more weight than they do now, to screen the victims of the 
conspiracy from exposing their own folly. The punishment, too, for con- 
spiracy (ten years’ imprisonment), is, the Judges think, quite heavy enough 
for any of these cases. 

5. As regards that branch of Captain Hervey’s Report which refers to 
passing the Cliowkoonee Rupees, of which the Court lately had a case*^ before 
them from Poona, the sufferers are probably more to be pitied, and the Court 
would be very glad to see the want (which they have long regretted) in our 
Criminal Code supplied, of an Act to punish cheating, and obtaining property 
by false pretences. 

6. The Court are of opinion that nothing would be gained by a law making 
the coining money other than the current coin penal, for j)eople would then 
cheat with false jewellery, as they now do with false coins. 

7. Having thus given their opinion against the proposal generally, the Court 
desire me to add that they cannot see what object Captain Hervey expects to 
gain by converting Ac^XXIX. of 1850 into a general Act; for it appears to 
them, that as far as the Datura Thugs, as the Assistant General Superintendent 
calls them, are concerned, ten out of fifty people taken up on suspicion have 
been punished in the Mofussil, while of eleven taken up for the same offence 
in Bombay under Act XXIX. not one was convicted; and, upon looking at 
the Criminal Report for last year, the Court see that out of six people taken up 
for thefts by administering poisonous drugs, four were convicted and two 


* Page 547 of Morris’s Reports for April last. 
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acquitted in the Mofussil, which is a much larger proportion than Captain 
Hervey shows, tt is true that the punishment under Act XXIX. may be 
transportation, but, unless the offence became much more general than Captain 
Hervey shows it to be, the Court do not think he would ever find a coilvict 
transported unless death was the result of the poisoning, and then the case 
would most probably be treated as murder. « 

8. Since the receipt of the Court’s orders to communicate to you' the fore- 
going remarks, I have laid before the Judges your letter No. 2212, dated 25th 
ultimo, forwarding for their consideration an original letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Police, reporting on the question raised by Captain Hervey regarding 
Act XXIX. of 1850. In returning, as desired, this communication, the 
Judges direct me to say that they can find nothing in Mr. Bettington’s remarks 
to make them alter the opinion which 1 have above submitted. Mr. Bettington 
complains that none of the more serious cases have been proved, and that in 
those cases in which there were convictions, the punishment was inadequate. 
But this, the Judges need hardly say, is not the fault of the law, but either of 
the Police for not procuring sufficient evidence, or of the Magistrates and 
Session Judges for not convicting when they have a case proved before them, 
and, when they do convict, for not giving sufficient punishment. Making 
Act XXIX. of 1850 general will not, therefore, remedy this. 

9. Mr. Bettington advocates the extension of the Act to the Mofussil, 
because the crime is one that demands stringent me^ures, and the severest 
punishment, for its suppression. Here the Court desire me to state that the 
Act merely declares that persons administering poison with intent to do harm, 
&c. may be transported, and that four years’ imprisonment is the minimum 
punishment ; and if they be charged with having administered poison with 
intent to murder, and it amount only to an intent to harm, they may be 
punished ; but it provides no stringent measure for the suppression of the crime, 
nor more severe punishment except transportation, than might be inflicted 
under the present law ; and if the virtue of the Act may be judged from the 
result of committals at the Presidency, as noticed above, the law is inoperative, 
no conviction ever having been obtained here. 

10. The Agency of the Thuggee Department and approvers may greatly 
assist the Police, as suggested by Mr. Bettington ; but the Court cannot say 
that they have found these agents of much assistance towards arriving at 
convictions. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) M. A. Coxon, 

Registrar. 

Bombay^ Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut^ \Qth July 1856. 
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No. 2176 OF 1857. 


Judicial Department. 


To Captain C. IIervey, 

Assistant General Superintendent of the Operations for the 

Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity. 


Sir, — Your suggestion as to the propriety of converting Act XXIX. of 1850 
into a general Act, and of altering the law to enable the executive effectually 
to deal with the crime of Bhar swindling, having, as already iiitiniated to you, 
been referred to the Commissioner of Police, and Judges of the S udder 
Adawlut, I am desired to forward to you copies of their replies (Registrar of 
the Sudder Adawlut, dated 16th July 1856, No. 1663; Commissioner of 
l^olice, dated 19th June 1856, No. 855), for any remarks which you may wish 
to offer on them. 

2. The disposal of these letters has, I am desired to add, been deferred, 
owing, first, to your absence on furlough to Europe, and subsequently with 
the Field Service in Persia, as His Lordship in Council was desirous of being 
favoured with your remarks previous to disposing of the subject. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


Bombay Castle, 2nd July 1857. 


(Signed) H. L. Anderson, 

Secretary to Government. 


No. 90 of 1857. 

Thuggee and Dacoity Department. 

From Captain C. IIervey, 

Assistant General Superintendent, 

To II. L. Anderson, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, Bombay. 

Dated Belgaum, 22nd September 1857. 

Sir, — I Jiave the honour, with reference to paragraph 2 of your letter under 
date 19th ultimo, No. 2817, to reply to your former letter, dated 2nd July last; 
No. 2176, relating to the crimes called Datura Thuggee and Bhar Robbery. 
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Extract |)aragra]>hs 14 and 
IT), and paragraphs 42 ibjfi, 
from a General Report^ ^rom 
Captain C. Ilcrvey, Asaifitant 
General Superintendent, to 
the General Superintendent, 
No. 14, dated !22nd January 
1856. (Sec A in Appendix.) 


2. The inquiry having arisen from my statements regarding those crimes 

in my Annual - Report for 1855 (No. 61, dated 

Datura Thuggee, or the 1st April 1856), and as, with respect to that of 

Crime of Robbery by admims- , m 7 il i. j • 

tering deleterious Drugs. Datura Thuggee, or robbery by admimsteriiig 

poisoHy I adverted in paragraph 34 of that*Report’**' 
to what I said had in another General Report been advocated by me as to 
the propriety of converting Act XXIX. of 1850 into a general Act, I may be 
permitted,, as the question would seem to be about to be reconsidered, to lay 
before Government the whole of my remarks upon it, as contained in that 
General Report (A in Appehdix). I therefore venture to submit, accordingly, 

the extracts from it noted in the margin, presenting, 
as they do, a full review of all that had hitherto 
been said on the subject. These remarks will, I 
hope, be found to meet, in a great measure, the 
objections of the Judges of the Sudder Foujdaree 
Adawlut, as conveyed in the letter to your address 
from their Registrar, No. 1663, dated 16th July 1856, of which you furnished 
me with a copy. 

3. I represented in my Annual Report for 1855, paragraph 37,t that the 
special Act XXIX. of 1850 barely met — that indeed it did not meet — the crime, 
even in the jurisdiction to which its provisions were limited, viz. the circles of 
of Her Majesty’s Courts of Justice in India; and, quite in concurrence with 
that opinion, the Judges have stated, in theit Registrar’s letter, that if the 
virtue of the said Act was to be judged from the results of committals to the 
Supreme Court at Bombay, the law was inoperative.” 

4. This, then, would present prominently for consideration, the cause to 
which such results are to be attributed; and it may be found to lie, in conjunc- 
tion with all that has been advanced by me in respect to the nature of this 
crime in the documents now forwarded, in the very fact, I most respectfully sub-, 
init, pointed at by the Judges themselves in paragraph 8 of the Registrar’s letter, 
namely, in their w^ords, that ‘‘ the Police did not procure sufficient evidence.” 

5. The J udges would urge that the law for the suppression of poisoners, 
as obtaining in the Mofussil, would not be at fault, ‘‘ if sufficient evidence were • 
brought up by the Police, and if Magistrates and Session J udges convicted 
and sufficiently punished the culprits.” It is almost admitted by them, by the 
context, that such are not the results generally of any proceedings, according 
to the present law, against criminals of this particular class ; while it has been 
my endeavour to show, throughout my reports regarding them, tliat such 
results, except in extraordinary instances, are not indeed attainable. 

6. The Commissioner of Polide has, in his letter to Government No. 855, 

* Vide page 27* t Vide page 28. 
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dated 19th June 1856, a copy of which was furnished to me with your letter 
under reply, correctly summed up, from the substance of my Report to you 
No. 61 of 1856, that from forty cases of the crime, death ensued in nine 
instances, and that in six of the cases ten persons were punished ; and he 
particularly begged Government to notice the fact, that in none of the cases in 
which death ensued were any culprits jmnished ; and that in those cases where 
conviction was arrived at, the sentences were inadequate. He added, that it 
was clear that the law, as it at present stood, was inoperative ; and he entirely 
concurred in the opinion submitted by me, that Act XXIX. of 1850 should 
be converted into a general Act. This resume of my Report may be considered 
to contrast favourably with that presented in paragraph 7 of the Registrar’s 
letter already referred to.* 

7. I do not perceive, then, that I can add anything more to advance what 
I have so often advocated for the easier suppression of the crime. The subject 
is almost exhausted ; and I have but little further to offer in support of the 
cause, — a cause, obviously, of simplicity against craft ; of security, and life 
itself, against certain robbery and probable destruction. 

8. In former reports I have illustrated the necessity of the measure I 
suggest : the suggestion has not been adopted — the evil remains comparatively 
unchecked ; and thus furnishes me with another painful instance of the want of 
some special legislation, to crush if possible, or at least to curb, the growth of 
this heinous crime. 

9. On the 19th of February last, the dead bodies of two boys, aged six and 

ten years, were discovered in a tank near the village 

Crime Report from the Su- Qf Panceguttee, in the Bunkapoor Talooka (Dhar- 
perintendent of Police of Dhar- ... i /» i /> 

war. No. 7 of 1867. war); and lying near the spot were found tour 

other human forms, senseless, but still breathing ; 
namely a man and three women, one of whom was the mother of the two 
deceased lads. Restoratives having been applied, sensation and memory 
slowly returned, and the victims thus rescued from death were able, by de- 
grees, to recall the circumstances that had proved fatal to the children, and 
well-nigh hurried themselves also to eternity. They had been to a fair at 
Hoolgoor, decked out, we may conclude, in their family trinkets and holiday 
garb, and, while there, they were accosted by three Mussulmans, perfect 
strangers, who ingratiated themselves so much into their confidence, by their 
praises of the boys, and pleasing ways, that they escorted them through the 
fair, and even invited them to dine with them at the neighbouring village. 
Whatever the females may have thought of their offer to them of money (as 
stated in the report), certain it is that the whole of the party were simple 
enough to accept the invitation, without any suspicion of their intentions. 

* Vide page 110, 
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They all partook of the little feast prepared for them by the gallants — some 
rice and curry. The rest was but a dream ; for, deposed the survivors, they 
shortly afterwards became insensible. The Police Superintendent reported 
that, on a full inquiry, it was found they had been drugged. The murdered 
children had also partaken of the drugged meal. Of the ornaments on their 
persons, and other property, not a trace remained. The robber-assassins 
escaped ; they have not yet been detected. 

10. - It may, however, still be argued, that poisoning is rare in the districts 
of this Presidency. But I have often represented to Government, what I would 
still humbly do, that the apparent infrequency of the offence is not a test of its 
limited extent ; that it is committed oftener than is rejwrted. I do not here 
enter into the reasons ; they are shown in the accompanying documents. It 
should seem not unreasonable to infer, from the circumstances of the case just 
brought to notice, that the perpetrators of it were adepts in this villanous 
profession : Was this the only instance of the commission by them of the offence? 
Was each instance detailed in the documents, herewith presented, but a solitary 
and incidental case, under strong temptations for its commission, — by, in fact, 
but iinjiractiscd people ? Was the individual who drugged the two men near 
Mai wan, and so murdered one and robbed both, in the case quoted at page 42 
of Vol. I. of the Selections from the Records of Government in the Police 
Branch of the Judicial Department, but a raw hand, thitherto unsteeped in 
similar villany ? May men so stealthy in their ways, apparently so frank in 
their manner, and yet so intent upon their purpose, so sure in administering the 
poisons, be regarded as mere novices at the crime, rather than as confirmed 
oircnders ? Such a conclusion is opposed to all reason and experience : not 
only does each case display the dexterity and artfulness of the friend by whom 
the victims were beguiled, but is stamped with indications of practised knavery ; 
while each lamentably presents the real simplicity of the deluded parties — the 
horror and terror of the survivors on discovering how they had been victimised, 
how nearly they had died. 

11. Presenting the importance of the question in such a form for the 
consideration of Government, I can more confidently affirm that the diffusion 
of the crime has remained undiscovered even where its practice has been 
known. In an incomplete tabular statement received in this Office from the 
Commissioner of Police, it is gathered that but six cases of the offence took 
place in the Tanna Collectorate in 1850 and 1851, whereas twenty cases were 
reported by me; and while but one instance is shown in it to have 
occurred in the Belgaum Collectorate during the preceding twenty-eight 
years (1824 to 1851), I have presented to Government, in a former Report, 
how twenty-four cases,* of occurrence but during the last three or four 

Vide in the Appendix, page 124, paragraph 25. 
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years of that period,* had been investigated by me as the deed of but a single 
gang of poisoners, of which only five instances were known to the Police, or had 
been reported ; and while the tabular statement exhibits a blank return for 
thirty-two years in the Ahmednuggur Collectorate, which, in the absence of any 
mention of the Nassick portion thereof, includes, we may suppose, the return for 
that Sub-Collectorate, my reports show an instance within it in 1850-51, one 
case in 1852, three in 1853, three in 1854, and nine in 1855 ; while the extracts 
in the Appendix from the criminal reports from the Superintendent of Police of 
Njassick give the details of two distressing instances out of those included for 
the years 1853 and 1854.+ The returns for the other districts display, it 
would seem, similar inaccuracies, as may be viewed below. Yet these discre- 
pancies may after all, in the opinion of some, present but very insignificant 
data upon which to found, it may be said, a proposal for the alteration of the 
existing law ! We do not, however, know the real extent of these dark mis- 
deeds; and I firmly believe, that if a scrutiny were made, in each Zilla, of the 
number of the instances known to have taken place, even if it were very difficult 
to ascertain how often the crime was really committed, there woufcl be 
disclosed a w'onderful disparity between what notoriously occurred, and what 
was made known to the local Authorities. 


According to tlie Tabular | 
Statcint nt, Total Number of| 
Collectorate. Cases <*f Poisoning from 1 824 

to 1856, or during Thirty^i 
two Years, 


Tanna 

Angria’s Colaba 

Poona 

Ahmednuggur (and Nassick) 

Khandeish 

Rutiiagherry 

Bclgaum 

Jagheer States, Southern Muratha 

Country 

Dharwar 

Sholapore 

Akulkotc 

Ahmedabad 

Surat 

Kaira 

Broach 

Kolapore 

Sawunt Waree 


24 

No return made 

Ditto 

Nil 

No return made 

Ditto 

3 

No return made ...... 

Ditto 

2 

No return made 

Ditto 

2 

Nil 

No return received . . . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 


According to Capfain 
Hervey’s inquiries, Total 
Number from 1850 to 1855, 
or during Six Years. 


34 

4 

15 
17 
14 

2 

9 

2 

16 
8 
3 

No inquiry made. 
6 

No inquiry made. 
Ditto, 

2 

3 


* Of these, 14 occurred in the Belgaum Collectorate ; 2 in the Dharwar Collectorate ; 
7 in the Jagheer States; and 1 in the Canara Districts ; making a total of 24, 
t Vide pages 12/ and 128, 
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12. In conclusion of this subject, I have now only to submit that my object 
„ for proposin}^ that the territorial scope of Act 

for Tirnnnsinp^ an ‘ ^ ® 


Object tor proposing an 
amendment in the Laws 
against Professional Poisoners. 


XXIX. of 1850 should be extended to the whole 
of India was, as stated to Mr. Secretary Erskine 
in my letter on the subject No. 56, under date 24th April 1854 (copy 
submitted in the Appendix, and marked B), and again noticed in paragraph 
52 of my General Report,’^ that the operations of this Agency, if extended to 
the particular class of criminals aimed at by that Act, might be very much 
facilitated, — that, in fact, the Department might be enabled to take up proeeQ/d^ 
ings against them with a prospect of success. For, as the Act provides a sen- 
tence of transportation for life, approvers could, under such a sentence, be admitted 
with some certainty of that trustworthy and steady evidence being elicited from 
them, that is not otherwise to be attained from an approver, who, under any 
limited sentence, has the prospect before him of liberation on its completion. 
And further, that the most of the culprits convicted on a charge under that 
Act might accordingly he rendered impotent for future mischief — a jirovision 
not compassed by the ordinary Mofussil law. Thus, as also advocated by the 
Commissioner of Police in his letter to your address No. 855, under date 
U)th June 1856, the elfectual sujipression of the crime would be secured by 
the Agency of the Thuggee Department with the aid of approvers.’’ For 
although the Judges of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut hare, in reply to that 
suggestion on the part of the Commissioner of Police, been pleased to observe 
that they could not say that they had found those Agents of much assistance 
in arriving at convictions,” it is certain that through their exertions, and by 
Iheir testimony, convictions have nevertheless been largely attained, and 
crimes of great magnitude put down, which unhappily, under other agency, 
and the operation of the ordinary laws, with their rigid requirements in point 
of testimony, a great suffering community could not before be freed from. 

1 3. I have now to report upon the remaining subject of your letter, — an 

alteration in the law to enable the executive to 
deal effectually with the crime of bhar robbery. 

14. The Judges of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut have on this subject, 
in their Registrar’s letter to your address, No. 1663, dated 16th July 1S56, 
paragraph 2, correctly concluded that my aim was not so much to obtain a 
new law to meet cases of this kind, as some modification of the law of evidence, 
hj which more weight might be attached to the testimony of accomjdices, 

15. In the extracts from my General Report to Major Sleeman, upon 
which the Judges founded this observation, I suggested, under paragraph 37,t 
whether this particular class of criminals should not be recognised under the 

* Vide post in Appendix A, at page 133. ' T Vide page 41. 


Bhar Robbers. 
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IMr. Invemrity, Political 
A"eut Southern JMiinitha 
Country, to Mr. Secretary 
Anderson, No. 2l«l, dated 28tli 
August 1854, paragraph 3. 


provisions of Act XL of 1848, according to which more weight might he 
attached to the evidence of accomplices, than which, in such confederacies, there 
was seldom any better to be obtained”; aware, I stated, as these cautious 
swindlers were, ‘‘ what in our Courts of law would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be sudicient for their conviction ; the greatest drawback to any general 
combination for their siqipression being the extreme reluctance with which 
the duped parties come forward with their evidence against the delinquents,” 

IG. Mr. J. D. Inverarity, when Political Agent for the Southern Muratha 

Country, in his letter to Government on this sub- 
ject, as quoted in my Report to the General 
Superintendent, could not, with the Judges of the 
Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut, look upon the deeds 
of a people so systematically employed, as these 
robbers were shown to be, as comprehended under any denomination of simple 
robbery. Ife submitted that if systematic and professional robbery was 
dacoity, their acts constituted cases of dacoity, accomplished, not by violence, 
but by deception and address.” 

17. And as, in accordance with the subsequent commands of the Judges, 
the cases of a large gang of these impostors were tried on charges of comjnracuj 
the trying authority, Mr. A. Jones, Session Judge of l>harwar, in his finding 
on one of the cases so committed to his Court,* remarked, that, in the case 
before him, cis in the others, the Vakeel contended that the charge would not 
stand against the prisoners, as, allowing the facts to be proved, they constituted 
a robbery, and not a consj)iracy.” Mr. Jones added his opinion that, as the 
law stood at ju-esent, conspiracy was, however, the proper charge: ‘^at the 
same time, the Session Judge cannot but record his opinion also, that it appears 
to him it would be far better that an Act should be passed, providing for the 
punishment of acts of b aud or swindling, such as the prisoners are now charged 
with, which are neither exactly breaches of trust, nor yet robberies.” 

18. Upon the whole, lunvever, my own o))inion is founded on the fact 

that, although in practice they are both systematic 
and professional, the people under inquiry arc not 
hereditary robbers, that when the necessary 

amount of technical evidence can be adduced to prove any specific instance 
of the crime, they should be tried under the ordinary law ; but that when 
there is not that evidence, they should be tried under Act XL of 1848, aided, 
however, in either case, hj the testimofuj of accomplices, which I have shown to 
be indispensable in such cases ; the admission whereof should be regulated by 


Proposed plun for dealing 
against bhar Robbers. 


♦ Case No. 101 of the Dharwar Calendar for 1855. (Vide Morris’s Reports, Vol. VII. 
pages 88 to 92.) 
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some special new law, and not guided simply by the rules that determine what 
evidence is receivable in the Regular Courts ; rules which, as has elsewhere 
been appropriately remarked,* “ exclude much information, that would be 
quite sufficient to determine the conduct of any reasonable man, and which at 
every Sessions save scores of men firmly believed to be guilty,” 

19. By* the above, I point only to the Regulation which, in the ordinary 
course of criminal law, as obtaining under this Presidency, is not only opposed 
to the admission of the evidence of an accomplice, but in practice yiositively 
prohibits it ; as, for instance, in the cases of the numerous Dacoits tried at tjie 
Dharwar Sessions in 1851 and 1852, on committals from this Office, the whole 
of whom were, upon the evidence of approvers, found guilty by the Session 
Judge, and sentenced to transportation for life. The convictions and sentences 
in those cases were annulled by the Judges of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut, 
and the prisoners liberated. But on their being retried, upon the same evidence, 
in a Non-Regulation Court, and being again found guilty and similarly sen- 
tenced, both sentences and convictions were confirmed by Government. 

20. The defect, if I may be permitted so to term it, in the Regulation that 

I have adverted to, has, in some measure, been 

SeSu Sv^CIausJ Juf ’ rcirMcd by Clauses XXVIII. and XXXI. of Act 

II. of 1855, entituled An Act for the further 
Improvement of the Law of Evidence.” But as, with reference to the require- 
ments of this Department in its operations against all such extraordinary 
criminals as those who form the subject of the present inquiry, some further 
alteration is needed, by which the evidence we are able to adduce may be 
accepted in Mofussil Adawluts, and thereby be avoided the necessity that now 
exists for committing our cases exclusively to Non-Regulation Courts, I may, 
in quoting below the observations of a learned Judge (Mr. Justice Coleridge) 
on tlie subject of the evidence of an accomplice, solicit, as I respectfully do, 
the attention of Government to a former letter from me on this subject to Mr. 
Secretary Erskine, No. 54, dated 22nd April 1854, a copy of which I annex, f 
when it was contemplated to repeal Clause 2nd, Section XXXV. Regulation 
XII. of 1827 of the Bombay Code, as furnishing, perhaps, for consideration, 
some new feature in any deliberations consequent upon the proposal to the 
Legislative Council of India, to amend the law of evidence as to the testimony 
of accomplices, as announced in a Resolution of Government, No. 3567, dated 
14th October 1850; the principle having been laid down and recognised in 
successive instances,;]; that in the absence of any positive rule of law on the 
subject, a conviction may be arrived at upon the evidence of an accomplice 

* Macauley. t Vide page 141. 

t Per Lord Denman, in the Queen vs, Hastings, and other authorities quoted in Taylor on 
Evidence,” page 778, S.S, 
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alonCy even in a capital case, without any confirmation of his statement^ when 
recourse to such evidence becomes essential, from the necessity of bringing 
great offenders to justice, — even although accomplices be stigmatised as 

usually interested, and always infamous witnesses'’ : — 

In the case of the Queen vs. Andrews : The necessity for the confirmation 
of an accomplice has been stated too strongly in some cases.” ‘‘ It appears 
to me that even the testimony of an accomplice, though entirely unconfirmed, 
must go to the jury, accompanied, of course, by such recommendations as the 
Judge in such cases would feel it his duty to make.” If a witness be admis- 
sible at once, I have no right to withdraw his testimony from the consideration 
of the jury, and the law having admitted the evidence of an accomplicti, it is 
the province of the jury to determine its value.” 

21. To return, however, to the subject that has led to the preceding 
observations, namely, the difficulty in disposing of cases of robbery by bhar. 
The Judges of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut have, in the Registrar’s letter, 
paragraph 4,* reiterated their opinion, that such cases can be tried only as cases 
of conspiracy ; they arc not disposed to support any modification of the law 
as advocated by me, by which greater weight might be given to the evidence 
of accomplices, because, they observe, there ought not to be much difiiculty 
in proving the offences, if the dupes would come forward ” ; which, if they 
abstained from doing, the Judges, on the ground that the injured parties 
had lent themselves to what they knew was wrong, — had brought upon them- 
selves, by their own act, the losses they had sustained, — were not prepared to 
extend the aid sought by me for ensuring the punishment of the delinquents, — 
‘‘ to screen thereby their victims from exposing their own folly.” To this I would 
observe, and with perfect deference, that as it is the practice, on the occasion 
of any great public offence, to prosecute the criminals on the part and in the 
name of the State, in the absence even of complainants, it would, for the sake 
of the protection equally of every one against an acknowledged evil, manifestly 
be but a public duty, in cases like the present, even although it might involve 
restitution and justice to but persons who may themselves have been blame- 
able in the transactions out of which arose the wrong, to provide nevertheless 
for the punishment of the wrong-doers. The folly of the conscience-stricken 
victims, their backwardness or fear of blame, may as well at once be accepted 
as an expiation of the sin of the despoilers, as become their safeguard against 
its consequences, if they are neither to be restrained nor yet punished. The 
aged High Priest and Judge could ill have defended himself against the dis- 
pleasure he incurred, on any plea that no complaints had been preferred by the 
sufferers from his sons’ notorious misdeeds. 

* Vide page 110. — The Judges had already, it will have been perceived (p. 118, para. 17), 
previously ordered several cases to be tried as conspiracy. 
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22. The subject of money-coiners having also elicited some observations 

. in connection with the inquiry as to the bhar rob- 

Base Money omers. ^ led, by the remark of the Judges in 

paragraph 6 of the Registrar’s letter, “ that nothing would be gained by a law 
making the coining of money other than the current coin penal, because men 
would then cheat with false jewellery, as they now do with false coins,” to 
bring to notice, that among bhar robbers it is often a practice to effect the 
hhar or swindle with false money, as with false jewellery ; and consequently, 
that if these people may be proceeded against according to the method I have 
advocated, the nature of the charge against them for the swindle would not 
be affected by the currency of any coin by which they may have accomplished 
it, — for how they obtained the false coin, whether they made it or not, would 
not necessarily be investigated. 

23. With reference, however, to proceedings against those people who 
both coin false money and pass it off, and regarding whose habits I have 
occasionally had the honour to address Government, 1 think some measures 
should be adopted, making it penal to coiriy wdiatever the currency, if we would 
save ourselves from an imputation that such practices are in a manner licensed 
by ourselves, from a want of some more stringent rules for their repression. 
I therefore venture to place before Government in the Appendix (marked C) 
what 1 brought to the notice of the General Superintendent on this subject in 
my General Report before alluded to ; in illustration of my remarks in which, 
as to the prevalence of this crime throughout the empire, I may, in con- 
clusitm, represent, that while at home, I noticed, in an early number of the 
London Times for November 185G, a paragraph, purporting to be information 
transmitted to St. Petersburgh by a Foreign Minister at the Court of Teheran, 
to the effect that a large quantity of false foreign money had then recently 
been conveyed beyond the frontier, coined in India, by the agents, I believe 
it was stated, of the East India Company ! and, moreover, that lately, when 
I was on service in Persia, a proclamation was issued from Teheran, arising 
perhaps from some false Persian money having been passed off by some of our 
camp followers, who were probably coiners, warning all Persian subjects of 
what they received from us, as that we could well pretend to pay so handsomely 
for all we obtained from the country, by making the payment in counterfeit 
monies ; of which, the proclamation declared, several specimens from our camp 
had reached His Majesty the Shah ! 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. Hervey, Captain, 

* Assistant General Superintendent. 

Assistant General Superintendents Office^ Belgaum^ 22nd September 1857. 

16 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

Extracts Paragraphs 14 and 15, and Paragraphs 42 to 52, from a GENE- 
RAL REPORT by Captain HERVEY^ Assistant General Superin- 
tendent for the JBombay TerritorieSy to the address of the General Super- 
intendent of the Operations for the Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoityy 
No. 14, dated 22nd January 1856. 

Para. 14. The crime of Thuggee by administering deleterious drugs 

requires, however, to be more certainly noticed, 
means of Poi-^ H ^^3 been appropriately called “a species of 
Thuggee,^’ being known in the Department as 
^Datura Thuggee,* in Western India as ^ Mawa*; and as it is often practised 
under this Presidency, it may not be out of place to make the following quota- 
tions from my Reports on the subject : — 

‘M9. I have now to advert to the inquiry into the crime of poisoning for 

the purposes of robbery. My attention was led 

Captain Ilervey, Assistant to this subject so far back as 1847, when some 
General Superintendent, to the i i • i t i x i 

Secretary to the Government of persons belonging to my own establishment hap- 

No™^¥’ * d'atcX^%^^ pened, while on their way to Belgaum, to have 

1862, pwagraphs ly to 27. been drugged and robbed when alighted at 

Marihall, ten miles from my head quarters. On 
that occasion I endeavoured in vain to discover the perpetrators, feeling some- 
what incensed at such an outrage being practised upon people connected with 
a Department I thought would be avoided. Though failing then, the matter 
was not lost sight of; and having had occasion to send one of my approvers to 
the Dharwar Jail as a punishment, he on his release informed me that he had 
leaimt from a fellow-prisoner the name of the party who had taken part in the 
above offence. I immediately sent to have him seized, which was done just as 
he was at the same time required to answer for a similar act of crime he had, 
joined by two associates, but recently committed at Hindkull, in the Elal^ 
(or province) of the Putwurdhun of Shetbal, and which had terminated 
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in the deaths, from the effects of the drug, of two goatherds, and the robbery 
of their entire flock of 115 goats. 

20. His name was Khadir, a Mussulman, belonging to the said village of 
Marihall, situated intheElakaof the Putwurdhun* of Sanglee; and I solicited 
the Political Agent Southern Muratlm Country to permit me to have the 
custody of him, with the view to my prosecuting an inquiry whether there 
existed any organised gangs of professional poisoners, such as this man and 
his associates seemed to belong to, and whom I proposed to proceed against 
under the provisions of the several Acts for the suppression of Thugs and 
Thuggee, should I find them to come within the scope of those special laws : 
Colonel Sleeman, the late General Superintendent of the Department, having 
remarked, in an old report, that since the large associations of Thugs had been 
broken up by the proceedings of the Department, he believed the crime still 
to be occasionally j>ractised by isolated members of the fraternity, who, in 
want of hands, made use of poisonous drugs, by administering which they 
contrived to rob their victims while under the effects thereof. 

21. Subjoined is my report on the subject to the Political Agent Southern 
Muratha Country (viz. to J. D. Inverarity, Esq., Nq, 211, dated 30th Decem- 
ber 1851f), showing, that while the crime certainly existed, there was nothing, 
with reference to any systematic combination for its purposes, as could lead 
me to include it in the crime of thuggeCy the suppression whereof appertained 
to the duties of this Department. 

22. It presents itself, however, from the inquiry, that some precautions 
ought to be adopted to check this crime, which, if continued to be licensed, as 
it in a manner would seem to be from the few reports of its occurrence when 
really occurring, might grow into one of serious magnitude. 

23. With this view, I respectfully beg to submit to Government the 
returns I had, while in the course of the inquiry, called for from the several 
local Authorities, of the extent of the crime in their respective jurisdictions 
during the past two years (1850-51). They exhibit the following reported 


instances, viz : — 

In the Belgaum Collectorate 3 

Dharwar ditto 3 

Sattara State 4 

Poona Collectorate 6 

Ahmednuggur Collectorate 1 

Rutnagherry ditto 4 

Khandeish ditto 1 


* The family name of several of the Chieftains of the Southern Muratha Country, 
t This report has been annexed to this Appendix, at page 133. 
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In the Sholapore Collectorate 

Tanna ditto 

Sawunt Waree State 

Anglia's Colaba State 

Surat Collectorate ^ • 

Jaghcerdar States • • 


4 

20 

None- 

None- 

4 

2 


Total.... 52 

Attended with the deaths from the poisons of fifteen of the drugged 
parties, with the punishment of only thirteen of the criminals in twelve of 
the cases hi which death did not ensue^ and with the robbery of property 
to the value of Rs. 5,717-0-10, with but the recovery to the extent thereof of 
Rs. 48-10-11. 

“ 24. The above may not be calculated to excite any particular observa- 
tion, or alarm, on account of this crime ; but I regret to say that I do not 
think it displays its actual extent. 

“ 25. That it does not do so, may be gathered from the Rejiort I have 
ventured to refer you to (viz. the letter to Mr. Inverarity, No. 211 of 1851), 
in which it is shown that of the twenty-four instances of the crime elicited 
during the inquiry as the deed of the man Khadir and his companions, five 
only had been known to the Police j or had been reimrted ; from which I am 
apprehensive, that probably the above are a few only of the cases that have 
really taken place in the districts of the Presidency. 

26. I am not, however, disposed to attach any blame on that account 
to the Police, because I find that, in several of the instances, /e/waZes had been 
the dupes. They have generally been returning home from the neighbouring 
market towns, or proceeding on some visit, when met and accosted by the 
scoundrels ; by suffering whom to accompany them, they have been easily 
persuaded to partake of their ‘ sweetmeats,’ — and on returning to consciousness 
only have they become aware of the cheat and robbery. For obvious reasons, 
they would keep the matter to themselves, for fear of what might not be 
attributed to them. 

“ 27. The robberies, too, being generally to but a trifling extent, the 
suffering parties, whether men or women, would abstain from making any 
formal complaints thereof, in order to avoid the much dreaded liability of 
being frequently called away from their employments to give evidence on the 
subject, — a feeling which, it is to be feared, leads much to the prevalence of 
crime ; and it is only when death has ensued that a report may be depended on 
being made.’' 
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Captain Hcrvey^ Assistant 
General.Superintendcnt, to the 
Secretary to the Government, 
Bombay, Judicial Department, 
No. 61, dated Gth May 1853, 
paragraph 33, and part of 
paragrapli 34. 


‘^33. The return of poisoning ♦ cases is as favourable, but, for reasons 

stated in my last Annual Report, should not be 
taken as a criterion of the real extent of so secret 
a crime. The total number of reported instances 
thereof during 1 862 amount to twenty-one, followed 
by the deaths of two of the drugged parties, and 
with the conviction and punishment of three men 
in three of the instances in which death did not ensue. In 1850-51, the reported 
cases amounted to fifty-two, attended with the deaths of fifteen persons, and 
the punishment in like manner of thirteen men. 

34. The several Superintendents of Police cannot, however, be too 
frequent in their injunctions to their subordinates to seek out and rejiort all 
occasions of this crime, the great object being to keep it from gaining head, 
and its members from forming any systematic combination for its purposes, 
as in the case of thuggee properly so called ; for it has been justly observed 
in your letter to my address under date 19th June 1852, No. 4576, paragraph 
3, that ^ the danger of the crime increasing is in proportion to the difficulty 
of detection’ ; and I shall be glad if this could be impressed upon all Magis- 
trates, upon whose prompt communications the Department has necessarily 
to depend.” 

Para. 15, It may also be shown, from reported instances of the crime, what 
Fate of the Victims of Da- commonly is the fate of those upon whom it is 


tura Thugs, 


successfully practised : — 


Captain TTervey, Assistant 
General Superintendent, to the 
Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay, Judicial Depart- 
ment, No. 52, dated 26th March 
1852, paragraphs 28 to 30. 


“ 28. Suffered thus to thrive by the crime, its followers would have little 

to fear but the chance of administering an over- 
dose, causing^death, which it does not appear to 
be any part of their system to design ; and as by 
their prosperity would more be led to follow their 
example, it is not difficult to imagine how often 
murder may be committed, by the use, by 
ignorant persons, though but for the sake of simple robbery, of drugs obtained 
from trees and roots in the jungles, the proportions of which must in all cases 
be but guessed at, according to their estimate of the sense-retaining faculties of 
those to be made insensible. 

‘‘ 29. Thus, in May 1848, a man and a woman (brother and sister) set out 
together from their village of Goorgirree, in the Chikoree Talooka,* on a 
visit to their daughter-in-law at Belgaum, the son of the woman being left at 
home. While on their return shortly after, they saw by the way a man seated 

* A sub-division of a district. 
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under a mango tree, his face partly concealed with his * kumblee’ or blanket, who, 
on being told, in answer to his inquiries, that they were going to Goorgirree, 
said he would accompany them, as that he too was going to the same place. 
Resting at a nulla (rivulet) somewhat further on, to refresh themselves a little 
during the great heat of mid-day, the stranger, on observing that they were 
about to partake of some parched rice, said he had some sweetmeat that had 
formed a portion of a ‘ prussadh’ or offering to Arwcuppa (a Hindoo idol)^ 
and that he would give them some as a relish to their repast. To partake 
of such being commonly believed to be productive of benefits, they accepted 
the seeming kindness, and ate of what he gave them accordingly. On resum- 
ing their journey, both soon began to wander about in a state of stupefaction. 
Four days after, the woman recovered her senses, and found that she had been 
deprived of the few personal ornaments she had about her, her brother not 
present, and the pack-bullock she had been riding, gone. She hastened, 
first to the temple close by dedicated to Arweuppa, and thence to her 
home, where she told her son of what had occurred, adding, that she 
did not know what had become of his uncle. Tie, accompanied by a 
friend, hurried to the spot above indicated, and searched about for his 
missing relative. Hard by, up among some hills, they discovered the 
skull, ribs, and mangled limbs, of a human body, that had been devoured 
by jackals and dogs. The lad had no doubt they formed the remains of his 
uncle, though their condition did not admit of his identifying them as positively 
such. The sweetmeat had been drugged. Again, one day in November 1849, 
two little girls and a boy, all about the same age, were tending some cattle of an 
aunt in the open country adjacent to Hooblee (Belgaum), and close to a 
temple to Bussapa (another Hindoo idol). A man, enveloped in a black 
kumblee, came up to them, and said*that his bullock had strayed, and that by 
distributing among them some sugar he had been offering to the idol, it would 
serve as a charm in his recovering the lost animal. They partook of it ; the 
two girls but sparingly, ‘ because it tasted bitter.' The lad ate the whole of 
his share. The former were found near the temple in a state of insensibility, 
by a cultivator whose approach had scared away the ruffian, who consequently 
lost his booty. They recovered on the following day ; and the latter, dead and 
stiff, in a field some little distance off. On another occasion, in the following 
December, a little girl and two boys, one of the latter blind, were, in the same 
way, in charge of cattle in some fields near Yedhullee (Dharwar). A man 
came up to them, and gave them some parched rice and some sweetmeat, say- 
ing it was part of a prussadh of the ^ deo' (or idol), and that he could not think 
of partaking of it without giving some to such children. The three were 
found lying in a neighbouring nulla, the blind boy not so completely lost to 
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consciousness as his two companions. Antidotes were quickly administered 
by their affrighted relatives, and they recovered. 

“ 30. On each of the above occasions, as in almost every instance, hit only 
one man was seen as the real culprit, pretending to be a Hindoo ; but he was, 
except on the last mentioned occurrence, the man Khadir himself, dis- 
guised as a Hindoo, his companions keeping themselves unseen. On the third 
occasion, again, he was one of those who remained retired.’" 


Extract from the Crime 
Report from the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police of 
Nassick, No. 2 of 1854, dated 
14th April 1854. 


llamnac, pensioner of the 3rd Company 5th Battalion Artillery, and residing 
at Ilaidgaum, Talooka Chandore, with Beekhee 
his wife, came to Nassick to receive his pension, 
then seven months due, from the Poona Pension 
Paymaster, and they took up their residence in the 
house of Kondia wulud Soeeria Mahar, resident 
of Nassick, and the father-in-law of the prisoner Govinda wulud Yemmia 
Mahar. On the 20th February, llamnac received his pension, viz. Rs. 49, 
for seven months, and bought gold and necessaries with the money. In addition 
to this, he had other property, which altogether now amounted to Rs. 66-9-4, 
in gold and ornaments, and Rs. 9 ready money. On the 23rd February, they, 
(Ramnac and Bheekee), set out for the ^ juthra’ or fair at Trimbuck. At Satpoor, 
they fell in with Govinda, who accompanied them to Peepulgaum. Here 
they separated, Govinda going into the village, and they pursuing their journey. 
At Myrownee, the prisoner again caught them up, and gave them two ‘ pairas," 
a native sweetmeat, which they accepted and ate. The pairas were not such 
as would be purchased from a sweetmeat seller. The same evening they 
reached Karaballa, and there vomiting and purging took place. They remained 
there during the night, and the following morning a dooly (or litter) was pro- 
cured for the woman, and the man rode his pony. No sooner had they reached 
the tank, than the woman requested to be taken out. They acceded to her re- 
quest, and whilst lifting her out she expired, # # * inquest 

was held on the body, and a verdict given that ^ the deceased had died from 
the effects of poison." The deposition of the complainant was at once taken 
on oath, who related all the above facts. The complainant appeared better, but, 
not continuing to improve as he should have done, he was despatched to 
Nassick, but at Satpoor y on the 2Qth February y he expired. After a post- 
mortem examination, the Civil Surgeon, J. M. Knapp, Esq., decided that the 
man ‘ had died from the effects of poison," and forwarded the contents of 
the stomach, which were of a greenish colour, in a bottle to the District 
Police Officer. 

The Mahar with whom they put up at Kamballa states on oath that both 
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deceased and his wife said before him to the Rukhwaldar (or watchman) of 
the village, that the prisoner had given them two pairas, which they ate.” 

On the 25th October, the Police Patel made a report to the Joint Police 

Officer, that he had received intimation that, near 

Extract from the Crime Re- tank, some clothes were lying, but no men were 

port from the Assistant sniper- ' ^ j inf 

intendeiit of Police of Nassick, to be seen. On this, search w^as made by the 
No. 3 of 1853, dated 14 th 

December 1853. Patel and villagers, when two men were found 

lying in an adjoining field, intoxicated with some 
drug. The Joint Police Officer received this report on the same day, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the spot. From the evidence of these two men, who had 
then recovered, 91: appears that a party of four, consisting of themselves, and 
Naroo and Luckoo Patel, had set out from Bombay to visit Trimbuck. At 
Bhewndy, two others, viz. a Purbhoo by caste and a Purdesee Brahmin, 
joined their party. At Kassara they all bought some flour and ^ dhaU (split 
vetches), and gave it to the two last mentioned to keep. At Gecrnaree, 
Luckoo Patel cooked some of this for their (the four's) dinner. After partaking 
of it, they were all four taken sick with giddiness and vomiting. ‘ In this 
intoxicated state, we made for the tank, and Naroo and Luckoo Patel must have 
fallen in.' Naroo and Luckoo had in their possession property to the amount 
of Rs. 106-10-0, in all Rs. 159-4-0. Search was immediately made, and two 
lifeless bodies were discovered in the tank, and recognised to he those of Naroo and 
Luckoo Patel, No property whatever was found on the parties, but their clothes.” 
With reference to Police printed Circular No. 31, and accompaniment 

^ • T, rxiE • thereto, I have the honour to inform you that a 

Captain Rose, Omciating ' ^ 

Superintendent of Police of case of poisoning, or rather drugging, took place at 

<>■« ■ of the .illage of Jhot^a, o„ the 

tendent, No. 35, dated 25th Agra high I’oad, in the Malligaum Talooka, on the 

June 1855. rr.i • . . 

7th instant. 


Captain Rose, Officiating 
Superintendent of Police of 
Khandeisli,to Captain Ilervey, 
Assistant General Superin- 
tendent, No. 35, dated 25th 
June 1855. 


Three travellers, Mahomedshah wulud Oomershah, of Islamabad, in 
Cashmere ; Shaik Khoodabuksh wulud Panga, of Deenanuggur (Punjaub) ; 
and Gooroo Balladas bin Gooroo Kunnaidas, a Rajpoot, converted and become 
a Fakeer, were on the above date at Jhorga, consulting about preparing a meal, 
when they were joined by a Mussulman, who gave his name to be Shaik Hussun 
Ali, of Indore, who offered them a cake to eat, and appease their hunger with 
before commencing to cook. They divided the cake among them, and ate it. 

A Police Sepoy came when it was becoming dusk in the evening, and 
warned them against accepting food from any stranger. 


* Village Headman. There arc generally two Patels in each village, one having magiste- 
rial and the other revenue jurisdiction; and these gffices are usually hereditary.*— C.H. 
t Alms'house or place of shelter for wayfarers, erected by charitable people. 
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They at that time felt drowsy, but they ate their dinner, and afterwards 
became insensible, not, however, before the stranger Mussulman had again 
come and sat down near them ; and on their attempting to catch him he gave 
them a lash with something like a leather whip, and ran away. They lost 
nothing but an umbrella, a leather water-bucket and string, a cloth cap, two 
rings, eight emeralds, and a bag, altogether worth Rs. 12-7-0 ; the Rs. 46 they 
had in cash remained safe. 

The guilty party has escaped detection as yet. 

Since the above occurrence, three other offences of a somewhat similar 
nature have taken place in this Zilla, two in the Dhoolia, and one in the 
Amulnair Talooka. 

In each case the culprit or culprits, though it seems the work of one person^ 
have exercised their craft upon children, who, on some plausible plea, were 
inveigled into the jungle and deprived of their ornaments. 

If one of your detectives, acquainted with Khandeish, were deputed here, 
he might succeed in discovering the authors of the above offences, and stop 
the further spread of this rather unusual species of crime.'’ 


In accordance with Police printed Circular No. 31, of the 16th June 1863, 


Captain Rose, Officiating 
Snperintenilent of Police of 
Khandeish, to Cafitain Ilervey, 
Assistant General Superinten- 
dent, No. 92, dated ISth De- 
cember 1855. 


I have the honour to bring to your notice that on the 
2nd instant, at the village of Pallasnair, near the 
Sindwa Ghaut, in the Thalnair Talooka, two 
Brahmin travellers arrived. 

One of them mixed some narcotic in the other’s 


food, which rendered him insensible, and temporarily deranged ; an opportunity 
which the poisoner took to disappear with all his victim’s goods, consisting of 
cash, clothes, pots and pans, &c. to the value of Rs. 66-4-0. 

A ^ lota’* of the delinquent’s was discovered, and was sent to the Mamlut- 
dar of Thalnair. 


It was discovered that the Thug had taken the route towards Dhoolia, 
and pursuit was made. 

The injured party gives his name Dr. Sambh Wydh, and says he has of 
late been residing at Indore. His unprincipled companion joined him at the 
Nerbudda, and said his name was VVassoodeo Punt, which is all the unfor- 
tunate physician Sambh knows about him.” 


Para. 42. In declaring, however, that organised crime has diminished 
Datura Thuggee reconsider within the range over which my operations extend, 


ed, with reference to the De- 
crease of Crime. 


it is incumbent that I should make some reserva- 
tion with respect to any decrease of the crime of 
thuggee by means of poisons,” alftady before noticed. 


* Brass or copper water-pot. 


17 
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And evil consequences. 


Para. 43. I have shown, from the extracts quoted on the subject of this 

crime under the 14th paragraph of this Report* (to 
Patura Bombay Government, No. 52, dated 26th 

March 1852), that if reports of its occurrence con- 
tinued to be withheld, as there was reason to apprehend they were, it might 
grow into one of serious magnitude ; that death might continue to be dealt 

without design, arising but from the ignorance, on 
the part of the persons practising the offence, of 
the deadly effects of the drugs on some at least of the people to whom they 
may administer the same ; and that a system of robbery, thus often combined 
with murder, n]%ht continue to be perpetrated in these districts, without any 
serious efforts for its suppression, when any report thereof was generally only 
to be looked for on death actually ensuing, 

Para. 44. I have further shown, from the extracts (given under the same 
paragraph) from my Report No. 61, dated 6th May 1853, the notice taken 
by the Government of Bombay of what I had ventured to place before them 
as abovef ; by whom it was further observed, in reply to that report (Secretary 
to Government, Judicial Department, to Captain TIervey, Assistant General 
Superintendent, No. 1263, dated 15th June 1853), that the Superintendents of 
Police would be directed to watch for the appearance of the crime, and to report 

/. T» 1 - it directly they heard of it, the great object being, 
Observation of the Bombay . ^ ” 

Government with regard to as you justly observe, to prevent its members 
Batura 1 liuggee. from organising themselves systematically.’’ 

Para. 45. In my Annual Report to the Bombay Government for the 
year 1853 (to the Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, No. 64, 
dated 2nd May 1854, paragraph 17 and part of 18), I stated, — 


The crime of robbery by administering deleterious drugs (i. e. 
‘ mawa’ or ‘ datura’ thuggee) continues to be practised here and there in the 
territories subordinate to the Bombay Presidency; even occasionally at 
Bombay itself, — a case having, I perceive, been tried during the recent Sessions 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature; but, I am happy to think, not to any 
great extent. I have still, however, to say, that the infrequency of the crime 
is not to be resolved from the small number of reported instances thereof. 
But twenty cases have been reported to have taken place throughout my range 
during 1853, attended with the deaths from the effects of the poisons of five 
persons, viz. one man in the Akulkote Elaka, and four men in the Nassick 
Sub-Collectorate. Of nineteen apprehended parties, one man was punished 
by the local Magistrate, twelve were released, and six committed to Sessions 
Courts, the result of whose trials has not |||een communicated. 

* Vide page 122. t Vide paragraph 34, page 125. 
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18. The crime is committed by both Mussulmans and Hindoos, — 
generally, I believe, in isolated gangs, unconnected with each other.” 


Declaration of the Bombay 
Government how Datura 
Thuggee may be repressed. 


Para. 46. Government replied to this, in Resolution dated 6th March 

1855, No. 1066, paragraph 7, that “ the system of 
robbery by administering drugs, called ‘ mawa’ or 
^ datura thuggee’ was one of the heinous classes of 
crimes against which the law provided^ and could be repressed only by the severe 
punishment of those convicted of practising it'' 

Para. 47. Whether I have or have not succeeded in creating any impres- 
sion as to the serious nature of the crime under advertence^ whether I have 


given sufficient reasons, from ray various notices thereof, for saying that 
it is a crime that is practised, from which death does ensue, and that 

, , - , ^ punishment does not follow commensurate with 

Inaaequaey of the Ordinary ‘ 

Law for the Suppression of the offence, — I must leave to superior judgment 
Datura Thuggee considered. decide; but, impressed as I am, I submit 

most respectfully, with a sense of my bounden duty on a subject so intimately 
connected with the welfare of a large bulk of unoffending people, who, in their 
minds secure from harm under the protection of the Government they rejoice 
they live under, fear not to go whither they list ; but of whom at any rate 
some do, even in the enjoyment of such fancied security, fall victims to 
wretches who, equally secure, from immunity afforded by the very laws 
that, intended for their punishment, they by experience know neither 
prevent them nor protect the others, watch for the unwary to spoil or to 
murder them, — I cannot refrain from taking advantage of the opportunity 
offered, in a report of this kind, to bring prominently to notice the prevalence 
of this dangerous crime, and to the inadequacy of the existing laws for its 
prevention. 


Para. 48. Sure that my motives cannot be misunderstood, I submit, for 


1. Captain Ilervey, Assistant General 
Superintendent, to Mr. Secretary Erskine, 
No. 6G, dated 24th April 1854. 

2. Mr. Secretary Anderson to Captain 
Hervey, Assistant General Superintendent, 
No. 365 /, dated 2nd August 1854. 

3 . The Registrar of the Sudder Foujda- 
rce Adawlut to Mr. Secretary Anderson, 
No. 1633, dated 4th July 1854. 

4. Government Memorandum in the 
Judicial Department, to Captain Hervey, 
Assistant General Superintendent, No. 2769 , 
dated 25th June 1855. 

5. Captain Hervey, Assistant General 

Superintendent, to Mr. Secretary Anderson, 
No. 124, dated 2nd July 1855. ▼ 


such notice as you think proper, the 
correspondence (named in the margin, 
and copies of which appear in the 
Appendix),* with an earnest but re- 
spectful hope that the subject may 
engage your attention ; particularly 
whether, as the provisions of Act XXIX. 
of 1850 were so admirably devised to 
check the crime when perpetrated within 
die jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s Courts 
of Justice in India, in the equal absence 


* At pages 136 to 141. 
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6. Resolution of the Bombay Govern- 
ment in the Judicial Department, No. 3289, 
dated 28tli July 1855. 

7. Ditto ditto. No. 3/32, dated 2‘4th 

August 1855. 


Reasons why Act XXIX. of 1850, for the 
punishment of poisoners, might be declared 
a General Act. 


Act XXIX. of 1850 as a Ge- 
neral Act advocated. 


therein, as far as my observation 
justifies me in stating, of any greater 
necessity for the operation within it of 
any such severer law than within the 
far wider territorial scope of the Ho- 
norable Company, that law may not be 
recommended to be extended with similar benefit to other parts of India: 
appearing, as it does in my humble opinion, that a crime not met by any 
stringent measures in so considerable a portion of the empire must, as a 
matter of course, be far more frequently committed in it than in the spots 
that, forming but a limited portion of the whole of India, inhabited too, as 
they in fact are, and frequented by people who but represent the great body of 
the population of that vast peninsula, can bear no proportion to it at all. 

Para. 49. To be more perfectly understood, I submit, that if it was neces- 
sary to enact a law (XXIX. of 1850) for the better 
prevention, within the jurisdiction of Her Majesty^s 
Courts of Judicature, of a crime considered to 
require some rigorous decree for its readier suppression, but found, however, 
to need the same, from the actual occurrence of the crime (detected, as it pro- 
bably was, because in such comparatively confined localities as comprise the 
judicial limits of the Supreme Courts it was not, with the efficient Police 
belonging to those places, difficult to discover the perpetrators), it is but rea- 
sonable to infer that, in a much wider range of territory, in which the Police 
are neither so efficient, nor, with reference to ’their distribution, so numerous, 
and in which the same crime does prevail (to what greater extent it is not hard 
to be conjectured, even from no better premises than I have been able to 
submit), it is at least quite as necessary that the same law should obtain for 
the prevention of the same heinous crime ? 

Para. 60. In urging such a measure, I can only look forward to the effects 

of it. Let the same law be introduced into the 
The good results to be ex- , - „ . . « • i i ^ 

pected from Act XXIX. of Motussil as IS in force within the towns of Cal- 

1850 being made a general cutta, Madras, and Bombay, the special jurisdictions 

of Her Majesty’s Justices ; let its territorial scope 
be general^ as the Index to the Acts for the year 1850, by some felicitous 

misapprehension, declares Act XXIX. to be; let justice be dealt accord- 

ingly to the class of offenders its provisions are intended to reach, — and the 
crime of robbery by administering poisons would be more seldom heard of, 
Para. 51. The Government of Bombay have stated that it is heinous 
The immunity afforded to crime, and can be repressed only by the severe 

uiuler*the Oi^ma^Law. punishment of those detected in practising it”; 
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yet that it is of a class for which the law provides*’ : but, as already above 
shown, it is practised in such a way that hut one person is seen, namely the man 
by whom the drugged sv^eetmeat is administered ; — he is seen, to be noticed, 
only by the persons who, by partaking of what they believe is kindly offered, 
very soon after fall into a state of insensibility. In that state they are robbed 
by him and his unseen associates ; and if they do not die, they recover on 
but the second or third day ; they have but an indistinct recollection of the 
stranger by whom they were accosted, and from whom they received the fatal 
meal. Their evidence must be of the most unsatisfactory description. The 
precautions on the part of the culprits save them from being discovered in the 
possession of any portion of the property plundered by them. Acquittal neces- 
sarily ensues ; or, if any conviction is gained, the punishment under the ordinary 
law is immaterial, — certainly not sufficient to deter others from following the 
same malpractices, or the convicted parties either from again reverting to 
them on their eventual liberation. Severe punishment is not attained. 

Para. 52. Let the offence, however, be regarded as a growing evil, or at all 

events an existing one, and let the law be introduced 
I have ventured to suggest, ensuring the severe 
punishment evoked by the Government of Bom- 
bay, — death or transportation for life. The crime 
would then, with the aid of the testimony of 
accomplices (the only evidence by which, as in the other organised transgres- 
sions recognised by this Department, the deed can be fixed upon the delin- 
quents), very soon be circumscribed and put down, and the Department be 
enabled to effect this under a system of convicted approvers and the operation 
of the rules by which it is guided*: for I believe it to be generally acknowledged, 
that it is competent only to this Department to suppress it effectually. 

(True extracts) 

(Signed) C. Hervey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 


Under the operation of Act 
XXIX. of 1850, as a General 
Law, Datura Thuggee may be 
suppressed by tlic Thuggee 
Department. 


No. 211 OF 1851. 

Thuggee and Dacoity Department. 

From Captain C. Hervey, 

Assistant General Superintendent, 

To J. D. Inverarity, Esq., 

Political Agent Southern Muratha Country, Belgaum. 

Dated Belgaum, 30<A December 1851. 

Sir, — With reference to my Muratha yadi (or memorandum) to the address 
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of your predecessor, No. 214, dated 12th July last, requesting the custody of a 
man named Khadir, residing at Marihall, in the Elaka of the Putwurdhun of 
Sanglee, and to Mr. Reeves’ endorsement dated 12tl^idem, complying with the 
request, and desiring that the man might be returned when no longer required, 
with the view to proceedings against him in a case of poisoning and robbery 
at Hindkull, in the Elaka of the Putwurdhun of Shetbal, I have the honour to 
submit, herewith, the proceedings of my inquiry into the supposed existence 
in the Southern Muratha Country of bodies of professional poisoners, among 
whom the man Khadir was believed to be a principal man. 

2. My object for this inquiry was, to ascertain whether any secret 
associations existed, here or elsewhere, for the purpose of robbery by means of 
poisons, as could be stated to form any such general and systematic combination 
as ' thuggee’ in its unrepressed times, owing to which it might be necessary to 
carry on the same operations for its suppression as peculiarly the duty of this 
Department ; for, from various reports, I had reason to believe that the crime 
of robbery, by producing stupefaction, was a very common one in many of the 
districts under this Presidency ; and it became me to inquire whether the same 
could be comprehended within that of ^ thuggee.’ 

3. I am now able to state that it has not been elicited from these proceed- 

ings that there is any such general confederacy of this class of criminals as 
could warrant me to proceed against them as professional Thugs, with any 
prospect of the evidence of approvers being as sufficient for their conviction as 
the comprehensive nature of thuggee and dacoity admits of in the various Courts 
of law ; and that, consequently, upon the present information only, it would 
be as yet premature for this Department to take any further measures against 
them. * 

4. You will perceive, however, from my proceedings, which, according to 
the course obtaining in the Department, consist of a record or file of every 
document that has passed during the inquiry, and the whole of which, for your 
readier reference and perusal, I have transcribed into English, that the number 
of elicited cases of robbery by means of poison has been twenty-three within 
the past five years, in which the man Khadir was a principal, and, according 
to his account, nineteen others his accomplices ; and that an additional case 

Hhas been deposed to (the drugging and robbery at Nasurgee of Bheema 
Korwee), the perpetrators of which remain unknown. 

5. The above twenty-four cases have occurred as follow, viz : — 

15 in the Belgaum Zilla. 

2 in the Dharwar Zilla. 

1 in the Canara Zilla. 

6 in the Putwurdhun States. 
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6. One of the cases in the Dharwar Zilla was attended with the death, from 
the effects of the drug, of one person ; and two in the Putwurdhun States, with 
the deaths, from the same cause, of three persons, 

7. Of the twenty-four cases, one only of the fifteen in the Belgaum Zilla, 
two in the Dharwar Zilla, and two in the Putwurdhun States, were reported by 
the Police Authorities, or were even known to them ; the rest only became 
elicited during the present inquiry, of which last, six in the Belgaum Zilla and 
two in the Putwurdhun Elaka, have been verified in this Office by the 
poisoned parties, the rest remaining as yet unauthenticated. 

8. Thus, of the total number of twenty-four cases, five only were known 
to the Police — that is, were reported by them; and thirteen, including the 
above five, have been established. 

9. The number of persons engaged in these acts of crime — excluding for 
the single case above alluded to, the guilty parties in which are unknown-^ 
amounts to twenty men, of whom eleven are residents of the Belgaum Zilla, 
one of the Kolapore State, two of the Koorundwar Elaka, and six of that of 
the Putwurdhun of Sanglee ; the head quarters of the latter, which include the 
principal or leading members of the whole, being at Marihall, ten miles from 
Belgaum, where all the expeditions resulting in the above aets would seem to 
have been planned. 

10. Of the above twenty persons, the following would, according to the 
statements of Khadir, be the extent of the implication of each : — 


1 (Khadir) concerned in • . . 23 affairs. 

1 (Lingya Bedur) in 4 do. 

1 (Mootgiah Bedur) in 11 do. 

3 in .... 2 do. each. 


14, including Lugmunna and Raya, in. .. . 1 do. each. 

11. Of these, three are Mussulmans, eleven are Bedurs, four are Kolies, 
one a Muratha, and one a Dhcr. They are unconnected with each other by 
any ties, or by even any conventional obligations towards each other, so bind- 
ing among other, the more maturely formed, classes of professional criminals ; 
and they all, except one man (Mootgiah), reside at fixed places. 

12. The above data have been gathered chiefly from the statements ofa 
Khadir and Lingya, two confessing parties ; and, besides their own, there is 
no evidence whatever against any of the others, except direct in one instance, 
against the man Mootgiah Bedur, and presumptive against Lugmunna and 
Raya. 

13. It is evident, therefore, from the abdve premises, that, though from the 
circumstantial, however qualified, statements of the two confessing parties, it 
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might not be doubted that complicity on the part of the others existed, any 
case committed upon the evidence only of those two men, would not sustain 
conviction in any of the ordinary Courts of Justice, the crimes having been 
secretly executed, and generally only th£ man who administered the stupefying 
drug having been perceived by the victims. 

14. From my proceedings, you will perceive, however, that five men have 
been taken into custody during this inquiry, of whom one is a resident of the 
Company’s territory, the rest being inhabitants of the Sanglee Elaka ; and as 
the crime, therefore, at Hindkull, for which Khadir was about to be tried by 
your predecessor, as alluded to in the 1st paragraph of this letter, and which 
resulted in the deaths of the two poisoned parties, and in the robbery of a 
flock of 115 goats, implicates two of the others, including the man llaya, and 
as the others reside also within your jurisdiction, I now do myself the honour to 
transfer them to your custody, for such further measures as you may consider 
necessary ; and I would beg here to solicit your favourable view of the claim I 
consider the man Khadir has, as adverted to in my finding, to being exempted 
from the punishment of death ; it having evidently been his object, though 
without any assurances from myself, to make the disclosures now elicited, upon 
the hope of perhaps being able to save himself by so doing ; and I may be 
permitted to record my appeal in his behalf accordingly. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. IIervey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 

Assistant General Superintendents Office^ Belgaum, SOth December 1851, 


B. 


No. 56 OP 1854. 

Thuggee and Dacoity Department. 

To C. J. Erskinb, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, Bombay. 

Sir, — As I have, in the proposed Act for the better prevention of Thuggee, 
&c. in the territories comprehended under the Bombay Presidency, submitted 
with my letter to your address No. 54, dated 22nd instant,* suggested, that its 
provisions should extend to Act XXIX. of 1850, and as by Clause III. of the 


* Yidepotf^ at pages 141 and 144. 
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latter, it is declared, that it shall be construed with and as part of Act XXXI. 
of 1838 ; and as a doubt may exist whether, under the operation of Clause II. 
of the latter Act, the provisions of Act XXIX. of 1860 can be intended to 
extend to any other persons than those comprehended within the jurisdiction 
of Her Majesty’s Courts of Justice, I have the honour to request that the 
question may be referred to the Legal Remembrancer of Government, viz. 
whether, as Act XXIX. of 1850 is entituled an Act ^^for the prevention of 
poisoning,” it may not be construed, although declared to be an amendment of 
Act XXXI. of 1838, to apply to the crime of poisoning throughout the 
territories of the Honorable East India Company, whatever the jurisdiction? 

2. For the Act (XXIX. of 1850) meets so completely the crime of robbery 
and murder by administering deleterious drugs on the part of persons associated 
together for its purposes (in the Department called Datura Thugs), that, with 
reference to the prevalence of that crime within the Bombay Presidency, it 
would very much facilitate the operations of this Agency against that class of 
criminals if the said Act could be declared to extend to the crime of Thuggee, 
as interpreted by Act III. of 1848. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. Hervey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 

Assistant General Superintendents Office^ Belgaum^ 2\th April 1854. 


No. 3657 OF 1854. 

Judicial Department. 

To Captain C. Hervey, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter dated the 24th April last. No. 56, I am 
directed to transmit, for your information, copy of a' letter from the Registrar 
^of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut, dated the 4th ultimo. No. 1633, and to 
inform you that His Lordship in Council entirely concurs in the opinion of 
the Judges of the Sudder Adawlut therein expressed. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) H. L. Anderson, 

Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, 2nd August 1854. 

18 
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No. 1633 OP 1854. 

To H. L. Anderson, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department. 

Sir, — I have the honour, by direction of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut, to 
acknowledge your letter of the 22nd ultimo, No. 3146, forwarding, for the 
opinion of the Court, copy of a letter from the Assistant General Superintendent 
of the Operations for the Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity in the Southern 
Muratha Country, and requesting to be informed whether the Judges consider 
that Acts XXXI. of 1838 and XXIX. of 1850, should be declared general 
Acts for the whole of India. 

In reply, I am desired to state, for the information of the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council, that the Judges are not aware that any necessity 
exists for extending the Acts in question to the whole of India. No case has 
yet been brought to the notice of the Court which would have been punished 
by those Acts, and was not adequately punished by tlie Acts and Regulations 
in force; and until cases of that kind arise, the Judges would not advocate the 
introduction of so radical a change in the penal laws, as the introduction into 
India, generally, of this Act, intended to be administered only by Her 
Majesty’s Supreme Court, would be. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) M. A. Coxon, 

Registrar. 

Bombay j Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut y Ath July 1854. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) II. L. Anderson, 
Secretary to Government. 


No. 2769 OF 1855. 

Judicial Department. 

MEMORANDUM. 

In a letter dated the 22nd April 1854, No. 53, to the address of the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police at Nassick, Captain Hervey, Assistant 
General Superintendent of 4he Operations for the Suppression of Thuggee 
ind Dacoity, requested that the prisoner Govinda wulud Yemmia Mhar, 
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charged with murder, might not be released in the event of his acquittal after 
trial, but might be made over to the Thuggee and Dacoity Department, 
Captain Hervey is now requested to inform Government whether he still 
requires Govinda wulud Yemmia, as it appears from a letter from the Assistant 
Magistrate in charge Nassick, that, by some misapprehension of orders, the man 
was not sent to the Thuggee Department, but was released on acquittal* 

• (Signed) H. L. Anderson, 

Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, 2bth June 1855. 


No. 124 OF 1855. 

Thuggee and Dacoity Department. 


To H. L. Anderson, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, Bombay. 


Sir, — In reply to the inquiry contained in your memorandum under date 
25th ultimo. No. 2769, whether, with reference to my letter to the address 


of the Assistant Superintendent of Police at Nassick, No. 53, dated 22nd 
April last, the man Govinda wulud Yemmia Mhar was still required by this 
Department, I have the honour to state that, under my great anxiety to extend 
the operations of this Agency to the suppression of the crime of robbery by 
administering poisons (mawa or datura thuggee), it was my wish to obtain 
the custody of the individual referred to, as I expected that, by an inquiry into 
his case, some further information might be elicited respecting the persons in 
the habit of practising it. 

2. The decision, however, of Government in the case of the first man 1 had 


Government Resolution in 
the Judicial De])artment, 
No. 3568, under date 13tli July 
18.54, in the case (No. IX. of 
1854) of Davee Sing alias 
Keseodass, tried by the Politi- 
»cal Agent Southern Muratha 
Country. 


ventured to send up for trial charged with that 
crime, whose services as an approver I belief ed I 
had secured, presented, it is my respectful opinion, 
so great an obstacle to further proceedings against 
that class of wrong-doers on the part of this 
Agency, that it w^ould now be scarcely necessary 
to have the man Govinda re-arrested. 


3. The sentiments of Government, as expressed in paragraph 5 of their 
Resolution in the case already quoted, that the crime under reference might 
be tried under the ordinary laws,’’ having been reiterated in paragraph 7 of 
their Resolution under date 6th March last, on my Annual Report for 1853, 
as communicated to the Officer lately officiating for me (letter No. 1066, dated 
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10th March 1855), to the effect that the system of robbery by administering 
deleterious drugs was one of the heinous classes of crime against which the 
law provided,” I may not presume to urge anything in contravention of the 
same ; but as Government have also recorded, in the same resolution, that 
the crime could be repressed only by the severe punishment of those con- 
victed of practising it,” it might, in the estimation of Government, be useful, 
in a^ further deliberations upon so important a subject, to consider how often 
the ordinary laws have sufficed for the sufficient punishment, or even for the 
conviction, of the parties charged with robbing people by means of drugs, 
attended, as the crime has so often been, by the deaths of the parties to 
whom the drugs have been administered ; since, in the very instance of the man 
Govinda, it would appear, that although shown that it was by him that the 
drugged sweetmeat (mawa) was given to the two persons who, by partaking 
of it, were deprived of life, yet that he was acquitted and set at liberty. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. Hervey, Captain, 
Assistant General Superintendent. 
Assistant General Superintendent's Office, Belgaum, 2nd July 1865. 


No. 3289 OF 1855. 

Judicial Department. 

To the Assistant General Superintendent ^f the 

Operations for the Suppression of Dacoity, Belgaum. 

COPY OF THE RESOLUTION PASSED BY GOVERNMENT 
on a Letter from the AssiMant General Superintendent of the Operations 
for the Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity ^ dated the 2nd July 1855, 
No. 124, stating that it would now he scarcely necessary to have the man 
Govinda wulud Yemmia Mhar re-arrested. 

That Government adheres to its opinion that a crime, the punishment of 
which has been provided for by the law, must be dealt with according to law, 
and not by any extraordinary procedure, which should only be resorted to in 
extreme cases. The Judges of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut may be asked 
whether, in their opinion, the law as it stands is at all defective, or inoperative, 
with relation to the crime of poisoning for purposes of robbery or murder, 
and a copy of this letter be sent to them. 
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The Joint Magistrate of Nassick has been informed that Govinda wulud 
Yemmia Mhar is not required by the Thuggee Department. 

(Signed) H. Lj* Anderson, 

Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle^ 2%th July 1855. 


No. 3732 OP 1855. 


Judicial Department. 

To Captain C. Hervey, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 

Bombay Castle^ 2Ath August 1855. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter No. 124, dated the 2nd ultimo, and to 
the Government Resolution No. 3289, dated the 28th idem, I am desired to 
intimate to you that the Right Honorable the Governor in Council considers 
a change in the law on the subject of poisoning is not necessary. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) H. L. Anderson, 

Secretary to Government. 


(True copies) 


(Signed) C. Hervey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 


No. 54 op 1854. 

Thuggee and Dacoity Department. 

From Captain C. Hervey, 

Assistant General Superintendent, 

To C. J. Erskine, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department#Bombay. 

Dated Belgaum^ 22nd April 1854. 

Sir, — Th^ publication for general information, in the Government Gazette 
of the 6th instant, of the Draft of a proposed Act read in the Legislative 
Council for the first time on the 10th March 1854, to repeal Clause 2, Section 
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XXXV. Regulation XII. of 1827 of the Bombay Code, leads me to address 
Government on the subject thereof, as to whether the provisions of such an 
Act will meet sufficiently the requirements of this Department. 

2. The clause proposed to be repealed is, that ‘^the evidence of an 
accomplice shall operate against a prisoner only so far as it corroborates that 
of other witnesses, or strengthens impressions produced by circumstances’’ ; the 
new^ct providing that the degree of credit to be given to the evidence of an 
accomplice ought in every case to be left to th^ determination of the Court or 
Officer whose duty it is to decide the case.” 

3. I would respectfully submit, that the above terms being general, and 
not positively definitive, there would not, it appears to me, be any guarantee 
secured to this Department, that the evidence of its approvers shall in each 
case have the same credit given to it by the superior or Appellate Court, as 
may have been accorded by the Court or Officer by whom the case may 
have been decided. 

4. However sufficient for general purposes, and facilitating very much the 
prosecution of ordinary cases of crime committed for trial by local Magistrates, 
there would, from the multiplicity of instances tried under the proposed Act, 
arise so many interpretations of its provisions, that, inasmuch as our operations 
are concerned, there must follow at no distant period, I venture to state, from 
the difficulties I have hitherto met with, an application of the same to the 
cases sent up by this Department, for the presumed better working of which 
only the new law was, I believe, particularly intended ; and thus may eventually 
ensue all those technical objections and difficulties that have hitherto so much 
impeded the efficiency of this Agency in the perfiymance of its special duties, to 
contravene which difficulties it was, that, as communicated in paragraph 10 of 
the Deputy Secretary’s letter to my address No. 1203, under date 15th June 
1853, “an application was made to the Government of India to render the 
evidence of approvers admissible as evidence in Sessions Courts.” 

5. In my letter to which the above was a reply (No. 61, dated 6th May 
1853), I recapitulated (paragraphs 27 to 30) the various decisions of the 
Court of Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut in annulling the convictions of the 
Dharwar Sessions Court in the cases of the Dacoits that had been sent up for 
trial from this Office. 

6. In one o^those decisions, it was declared by the Superior Court (in the 
case of Elloo, son of Ilybuttee, who had been sentenced to transportation 
for life), that though impressions produced by circumstances strengthened 
the evidence of an approver, and such evidence would sustain a conviction, yet 
the circumstances themselves must be in evidence connecting the alleged 
criminal with the crime charged; and as the circumstances were in the 
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writing of the approvers’ narratives, these could not, under the law of evidence, 
be received” ; and I would submit for consideration whether, by the enactment 
of the proposed law, any security would become established against any 
similar course of argument being advanced in future decisions ? 

7. For the vitality of the Department is essentially circumscribed by the 
validity or force of such a line of reasoning, if valid, and not to be controverted ; 
approvers’ narratives forming the staff and strength of its constitution ^nd 
system. 

8. In my subsequent letters, as noted in the margin, to the address of Mr. 

No 69 dated 1st June Secretary Lumsden, I reported that the Judges of 
18*53; and No. 120, dated 5th the Siidder Foujdaree Adawlut had, without any 
September 18M. reference, I believe, as I stated, to the provisions 

of Act XIX. of 1837, which declared a convicted criminal to be a competent 
witness at any stage of a trial, in like manner annulled the convictions and 
sentences in the cases of thirty-two other Dacoits, who had also been one and 
all convicted by the Session Judge of Dharwar, on the charges upon which 
they had been committed to his Court by me ; and I would be permitted to 
adduce as a point in support of what I have commenced with saying, — viz. that 
the view taken by the lower Court in accepting the evidence of an accomplice 
or approver, even under the operation of the new Act, may not be the same 
as that which may finally be adopted by the Superior Court in deciding upon 
a case, — that the Judge by whom the above convictions were arrived at 
formed a member of the Court by which the same were eventually annulled. 

9. The above parties have, as well as others previously similarly acquitted 
by the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut, since been tried again upon fresh charges, 
and have been now a second time convicted in the Court of the Political Agent 
Southern Muratha Country ; and it is to obviate any future necessity for such 
new trials, attended with much expense to Government, and with serious 
obstructions to the good and efficient working of this Department, that I most 
respectfully would urge upon the consideration of Government, that any new 
law should, in as many words, comprehend and declare what by it may be 
particularly intended to be conveyed and provided for, — by which, once for all, 
to disarm every objection that might otherwise be raised, on technical grounds, 
to the measures the Supreme Government has in its wisdom considered proper 
to adopt for the suppression of such extraordinary criminals as Thugs, Dacoits, 
Poisoners, and professional Cheats and Robbers, whose efforts have ever been 
to render null the evidence that would he sufficient for their conviction in the 
Courts of law according to ordinary procedure; and by whose unchecked 
prosperity as wrong-doers the peaceable subjects of Government have every- 
where in India been ever great sufferers in life as well as in property. 
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10, I have therefore the honour to submit to the notice of Government, for 
transmission to the Government of India in its future deliberations on the 
subject under review, the annexed draft of the amendment I would respect- 
fully propose for adoption, as the Officer most concerned in the operation, under 
the Bombay Presidency, of any new enactment having reference to the future 
better efficiency of the means at my disposal for the perforraance of the duties 
upon which I am especially employed within its territories. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. IIervey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 

Assistant General Superintendent's Office ^ Belgaum, 22nd April 1864. 


DRAFT OF AN ACT for the letter Prevention of the Crimes of Thuggee^ 
Dacoity, ^c. in the Territories comprehended under the Bombay Presidency. 

Whereas, the degree of credit to be given to the evidence of an accomplice 
ought in every case to be left to the determination of the Court or Officer 
whose duty it is to decide the case ; it is enacted as follows 
Clause 2, Section XXXV. Regulation XII. of 1827, of the Bombay Code,* 
is hereby repealed. 

And whereas, it is necessary to facilitate the suppression of the crimes com- 
prehended and pointed at in Acts XXX. of 1836, XVIII. of 1837, XVIII. of 
1839, XXIV. of 1843, III, of 1848, XL of 1848, and XXIX, of 1850; as well 
as to extend the provisions of Act XIX. of 1837 : it is hereby further enacted, 
that the evidence of two or more approvers, being Thugs, or Dacoits, or robbers, 
belonging to any wandering gang of persons associated for the purposes of 
theft or robbery, or poisoning Thugs, or persons who administer deleterious 
drugs for the purpose of perpetrating robbery, shall be considered to be 
evidence sufficient for the purposes of conviction, on the Court oi^ Officer 
whose duty it is to decide the case being satisfied that there has not been 
any collusion among the said approvers. 

(Signed) C. Hervey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 
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C. 


EXTRACT Paragraphs 18, 19, and 20 from a GENERAL REPORT 
from CAPTAIN C. HERVEYy Assistant General Svperintendenty to 
the address of the General Superintendent of the Operations for the Sup- 
2 )ression of Thuggee and Dacoitpy No. 14, dated 22nd January 1856. 


18. The crime of coining and uttering base monies I have frequently had 

^ ^ . the honour to submit to your notice in the several 

Base Money Comers. . . ^ ^ ^ , 

reports to the (government of Bombay* forwarded 

by me for your information. It continues to be very extensively practised 
throughout the territories under this Presidency, particularly by a class of 
people described in those reports and styled ‘ Chapah Bunds/ travelling about 
in the garb of religious mendicants, who conceal the false coins in a very inge- 
niously contrived pocket, their possession of which has led to the detection of 
several of these criminals. They are located principally in the valley of the 

river Krishna, round about Chimulgee, a town in the 
ers^e May pSencyl territory of the Shetbal Raja, and in the Mungolee 

and Moodebehal Talookas of the Sholapore Col- 
lectoratc. Some of them have exhibited before me their method of coining 
spurious money, and how they contrive to pass it oft' without detection ; but 
they are often detected ; and, as the nature of their vocation is well known 
among their neighbours, when absent upon their periodical expeditions, and as, 
moreover, the punishments awarded them have, under the law under which the 
crime is recognised, been ever small, they have seldom, when brought before 
me, held back their confessions, which have from time to time been furnished 
by me to the Bombay Government. 

19. These false money coiners, known to us as ‘ Khootsoorryas,’ or 

^ Kullubsazees/ exist, I believe, throughout India ; 
existence throughout although in various districts they may vary in 

iQt castes, their mode of coming is, on the whole, 

essentially the same everywhere. The suppression of them does not, however, 
appertain to our Department. 

20. While on the duty of the Department lately in the Punjaub, I found 

rp, . . ^ • ..1 n the crime to prevail so much there, that I was 

jaub. quite astonished to see the mutilated condition of 


* Vide Vol. II. of Selections from the Records of Government in the Police Branch of the 
Judicial Department ; the compilation in which has, however, been printed in an incomplete 
form.— C. H. 

19 
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the Honorable Company’s Rupees current in that country, from the tests to 
which every piece of money had been put by the wary : and so clever are the 
men, mostly Hindoos, who practise this crime in that province, that they 
contrive to pass off, with remarkable success, representations even of Bactrian 
and other ancient coins found in those regions, to even, as I have been informed, 
the cleverest of numismatists. 

(True extract) 

(Signed) C. Hervey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 



PAPERS ON THE SUBJECT OP CONFESSIONS 


No. 178 or 1861. 

Dacoity Department. 

I'rom Captain C. IIervey, 

Assistant General Superintendent^ 

To W. Dowdeswell, Esq., 

Session Judge, Masulipatam. 

Dated Beignum, 13^4 November 1851. 

Sir, — I have the lionour, with reference to your letter No. 606, dated 18th 
September last, to forward lierevvith translated extracts from the narratives of 
the Bhat or Sansiah Dacoits named Kunkia Naik, llimtya, Bhunsee, Bhow, 
and Grassia Naik, relating to several occasions of attacks upon treasuries and 
otlicr charges under guards of sepoys of the line.* 

2. It luijipens that not any of tlie parties named in your letter arc with me ; 
but their statements on the })oints you inquire about have been called for, ^nd 
will be submitted when furnished. In the mean time, the present documents 
will serve to show you that it is unusual for these Dacoits, and indeed for 
any other classes of professional robbers pursuing any particular system, as 
each tribe of the fraternity does, to permit themselves to be assisted by any 
one not of their body, — it would manifestly destroy the secrecy of their cnlcr- 
prizes to do so ; and I have not a single instance before me of the numerous 
gang r(ybberies I have in the course of my duties investigated, when the deed 
of professional Dacoits, in which any foreign aid has been sought for, or even 

required, t 


* These extracts may be seen at pai^cs 71 to 79 of Vol. I. of Selections from the Records of 
the Government of Bombay in the Police Branch of the Judicial Department. 

t May 1858.-1 must exclude the instance of a well known dacoity committed at Butgeerah 
(Dharwar) in 1851 (vide Dacoity No. 39, page 89), in which the dacoits were assisted by some 
Shetsundees and other village parties; also a robbery at Sirshyal (Sholapore) in 1841 (vide 
Dacoity No. 33 , described at page 86), which was induced by the Police Patel of that place; 
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3. On all occasions, however, I have perceived that the idea of some suck 
assistance having necessarily keen afforded by local partiesy has been the natural 
consequence of a disbelief of any but persons residing at or in the neighbour- 
liood of the locality being able to perpetrate acts requiring so much local infor- 
mation. This has arisen from it hitherto being little thought that there could 
be any organised bands of depredators plundering so far from tlieir homes as the 
Dacoits under inquiry have been shown to do, having no other means of 
livelihood but by robbery. Failing, therefore, in looking to any distance from 
the scene of a robbery, it has always been a habit — perhaps an excusable one, 
considering the general suspicious character of those who have suddenly been 
injured without apparent cause — to attribute the deed to some act of enmity or 
conspiracy on the part of some one thought to have borne an ill will against 
them. Hence feuds, conspiracies, &c. on the part of relatives, or of enemies, 
have been perseveringly evoked as the cause of such acts as those under inqui- 
ry, and have led, in more instances than that of the attack upon the Talooka 
treasury at^Ellore, to suspicion being unjustly attached to innocent persons; 
never (I venture to speak within the range only of my own experience) to 
j^arties out of the immediate circle of those with whom the plundered family, or 
the local Police, may be acquainted. The mind is perplexed to discover who 
could have been the ruffians, and the outrage, conseipiently, is at once laid 
to enmity ; and the Police, at a loss in rendering a good account of their vigi- 
lance and efficiency to their immediate superiors, are too ready to catch at the 
susjncion, and, unhappily, often too successful in extorting some confession or 
approach to a confession on the part of some one or other who may he unfor-' 
tunate enough to he included among the supposed inimical persons, 

4. Such confessions, however, as I may be permitted to suggest in the case 
under inquiry, are easily discovered to be spurious, by comparison with the 
circumstances of a robbery as it actually took place. To be genuine, they 
should correspond, in all they comprise, with some of the facts of the outrage. 
For it is a marked feature of a forced confession, that it seldom contains any 
connected account of what happened on the occasion, however cleverly some of 
its leading facts may be touched upon. And such may be found to be the 
case in the present instance, — particularly if the statement of the approver 
Kunkia be also considered at the same time. 

6. It has been urged in defence of the conviction of the men who were 
punished for the attack upon the treasury at Ellore, that it was difficult to 
believe that so small a gang as of twelve persons could venture to attach a guard 

and another at Chandkowta (Sholapore), which was brought about by a revengeful son for the 
murder of his father’s mistress ( vide Dacoity No. 2D, page 84) ; the dacoity at Ghorebundcr, 
in the Northern Konkun (No. 10, page 73), may also be an exception,— C, II. 
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of a Naique and six Sepoys from the regular troops ! and the papers now furnished 
have been prepared for the purpose of showing how little these Dacoits have 
cared for such guards when bent upon their bold design of obtaining a booty 
wherever marlied down by their leaders. And if it will be considered, the 
general listless state of the population of a town or village, whether guards or 
inhabitants, at the hour that has been so well chosen by the Sansiah Dacoits 
(the most desperate of all classes of professional robbers throughout India) as 
that at which they invariably commit a robbery, namely close upon nightfall, it 
will readily be apprehended, that the account rendered by the old man Bhow 
is very consistent with general fact. 

6. I have to repeat my regrets at not earlier having been able to furnish 
you with a reply to your letter. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. IIervey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 

Assistant General Superintendent's Office, Belgaum, 13^A November 1851. 


EXTRACT Paragraph 6 from a LETTER from CAPTAIN C. NER- 
VE Y, Assistant General Superintendent, to Mr. J. D. INVERARITY, 
Maghitrate of Belgaum, No. 128, date92Ath July 1852. 

6. I have now had so many instances before me of confessions stated to be 
made in the districts, as to gang robberies, any one of the circumstances 
attending which, such as could only be known to the actual robbers, has so sel- 
dom been mentioned by the alleged confessing parties, that I venture to lay 
before you a letter on this subject. No. 178, dated 13th November 1851, I 
lately addressed, in another similar instance as the present, to the Session Judge 
of Masulipatam, as perhaps pertinent to the present inquiry ; and to my sug- 
gestion in it, I would beg to add, that, in like manner, it should not always be 
regarded as a proof of guilt, the fact of some portions of the property plundered 
by the Dacoits having been found in the possession of the suspected parties ; it 
being a part of the system of professional Dacoits to throw down portions of 
the booty here and there, with the very view to suspicion being attached to those 
who might be heedless enough to pick up and appropriate the same ; and to this 
is to be attributed much of the impunity they themselves have hitlierto 
experienced. 
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EXTRACT Paragraphs 7 to 13 from a LETTER from CAPTAIN C. 

HERVEYf Assistant General Superintendent^ to Mr, J. D, I N VERA- 

RITYy Magistrate of Belgaum^ No, 173, dated 22nd October 1852. 

7. I would solicit particular attention to my proceedings in the Appendices 

marked A and B, in which I have noted carefully the grounds for believing 
that the Telee (oilman) upon whose house this gang robbery was committed, 
and the other members of his family, also the Police of — , perjured them- 

selves throughout, and that the confessions alleged to have been made by three 
of the five convicted parties were unreal and made up ; of which they will be 
seen to bear unmistakeable proofs, when compared with each other, with the 
evidence with respect to those three men, and with the circumstances of the 
robbery itself ; and that, therefore, there resulted serious cause for apprehend- 
ing that the confessions were, in fact, extorted from them, as they declared to 
have been the case, as well to the Second Assistant Magistrate as to tlic 
Session Judge, at the time of their trial. 

8. These confessions, equally with the evidence of the Telee, and of the 
other indicated parties, will be found to contain inconsistencies with truth and 
contradictions ; and if it be an acknowledged principle, that the whole of a 
confession should be given in evidence, that the whole account a party gives 
of a transaction should be taken together, and a fact disadvantageous to him- 
self should not be received to the qpclusion of facts favourable to him, it would 
seem fairly to follow, that if a person’s alleged confession, on the whole, embraces 
only the outward nndjnibltchj well Jaw wn features of a transactiony but is eminent- 
ly wide of truth when entering intq details, and remarkably at variance with the 
evidence given in the case with respect to those very details and to his own 
part in the transaction, such circumstances should be considered as facts favour- 
able to the accusedy inasmuch as that they prove a want of corroboration 
aliunde in his account of himself — I allude particularly to the confessions 
under inquiry; and must leave it to be considered, from a perusal of these 
documents, to what extent I am justified in the remark. 

9. Independent, however, of such a consideration, it appears clear, that 

if the gang robbery at was the act of the Dacoits in my custody, there 

arises direct evidence of the falsehood of the confessions, and of the innocence 
of the convicted parties ; and, consequently, further proof of the base part 
played by the TOlee, and of the bias his conduct had upon the evidence of his 
wife and uncle, leading them into the contradictions and malversations in 
which they, as well as himself and the Police Patel, have now been detected. 
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10. I would venture to bring to your recollection the case of the dacoity at 
Gokak, in February 1846* — how nearly similar conduct on the side of the 
plundered parties brought an innocent person to condign punishment. On 
proofs adduced from this Office, of that outrage having been the act of Dacoits 
from Hindoostan then in my custody, the accused man prosecuted those 
parties, and the result was their conviction and sentence to fines and various 
periods of imprisonment. It had been my endeavour to dissuade him from 
proceeding against them,t and rather to remain satisfied with the establishment 
of his own innocence. The emphatic reply was, — They would have had him 
hanged had they succeeded in establishing their accusation against him ! And I 
adduce that circumstance as an example of the present case, that under the law 
on which all the arraigned parties, ten in number, were committed for trial, 
they were liable to the extreme penalty prescribed therein for an offence of 
such a nature. 

11. So serious, then, might have been the result of the trial, that I submit 
lor consideration whether, upon the issue of the present inquiry, the Telee 
and his family should not, as a public example, be driven with ignominy from 
their present village, the punished parties restored to it with marked consider- 
ation, and the Police Patel and the members of the Police, mentioned in the 

convict 's confession, deprived of place and employment, and the Police 

Patel himself heavily fined. 

12. I am led to this suggestion, because, even with the encouragement 
I have been honoured with by Government to use my utmost endeavour in 
such cases, to enable it to make every reparation to parties who may have been 
wrongfully punished, and with every consciousness of the duty being a laud- 
able one, I find myself drawn into these inquiries very unwillingly ; and I 
would, therefore, have it felt, that it is not in vain that the misconduct of the 
Native Police is inquired into and brought to light, when so calculated, as it 
was in the present case, to mislead and misdirect their European superiors. 

13. My part in bringing to light such transactions, arising out of the 
nature of the duties with which I have been publicly entrusted, naturally places 
me, I feel, in an invidious position. Over that — from the manner in which such 
acts are discovered to have been the deed of professional Dacoits, deposed to 
as they become, by the approvers, not with any especial reference to any one 
particular act of crime, but elicited in the course of the examination to which they 
are subjected with the view to ascertaining the number and nature of those they 
may have committed at different periods during their career — I am satisfied it 
will be perceived that I have myself no control. But the question arises, to 


* Vide Dacoity No. 56, page 100. 


t They were his uncles. 
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what extent may not such instances as the present of the conviction of innocent 
persons become multiplied, and how check for the future all chance of any 
recurrence of such convictions ? With respect to the latter, it may occur to 
Government, that its sense towards the parties through whose agency false 
witness has been borne, and evidence suborned, when so palpable as in the 
present instance, should be summarily marked, as the most effectual means of 
deterring others ; and with respect to the former, it is a matter beyond conjec- 
ture, and I must trust to continued support in the performance of a duty of so 
unpleasant a nature, 

(True extracts) 

(Signed) C. Hervey, Brevet Major, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 



R E P 0 E T S 

ON THE 

WANDERING TRIBES 

OF THE 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
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WANDERING TRIBES. 


No. 114 oi.’ 1848. 

From Caj)taiii C. IFervey, 

Assistant General Superintendent, 

To J. G. Lumsden, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Departmcnif' Bombay. 

Dated Behjaumy 23rtZ Novemher 1843. 

Sir, — I have tli(i honour to rc])ly to your letter No. 3333, dated 9th Sep- 
t(nn])(*r, on the subject of placiiu^ restrictions on the vagrant tribes infesting 
the Southern Muratha Country. 

2. The colonisation of persons hitherto free and unrestrained wanderers, 
homeless, free to do and doing as their inclinations prompt or necessity 
conqiels them, with a view to withdraw them from such a state of wildness, 
and to make them members of a general community of settled and peaceful 
•cciipations, is worthy any attention Government can bestow; but as a ques- 
tion of sound social policy, desirable for their sakes, and congenial with our 
national sentiments as to a kind and generous supervision of the people we 
govern, the subject is of such importance, that no incidental reasoning or sug- 
gestions ought to lead us into a purpose, which in all its considerations must, 

be most dillicult of attainment. 

3. The habits of the people to be modelled might be the first consideration ; 
whether the adaptation thereof to the customs of the society among whom they 
are to ho jdaced may be reconciled naturally ; or wdiether they arc not of such 
a nature, or peculiarity, as might render any attempt at their reformation, 
because inconsistent with the idiosyncracy of those people, a vain thing in its 
results. 

4. It is reasonable that, where the peopleij though wild and unrestricted, 
are simple and honest ; or, though predatory, do not form a distinct race, 
gradually to reclaim them, and induce them to mix wdth their fellow creatures, 
and at length to become settlers, may be accomplished ; particularly when 
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the spread of civilisation, and, through it, the absorption of the land, and the 
measures by which it has been apportioned to the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages of the country over which the tribes were accustomed to wander, 
render their means of livelihood precarious, and reduce their wanderings into 
trespasses. 

5. But when the habits are predatory and lawless, such as those of the 
tribes immediately under reference are asserted to be, and the peo|)le compos- 
ing them at the same time consist of distinct and peculiar races of men, I beg 
respectfully to state, the possibility of settling such persons in agricultural 
districts must be a matter far more difficult of accomplishment. 

6. The tribes of vagrants frequenting the Deccan — which they have done 
always, for there has been no new inroad on their parts fresher than our own 
occupation of India — have been, and I believe still are, for the most part, 
thieves and robbers by hereditary profession. The many facilities for plunder- 
ing that offered under former rulers caused theft and rapine to become 
inherent in their disposition, — from their own unsettled habits of seeking for 
subsistence wherever, perchance, it could be obtained. 

7. These facilities were the consequence of the peculiar constitution of the 
society of the permanent inhabitants of the land, — whose attention was so 
much taken up in aggrandisement and aggression, in local feuds, or in serving 
the Chiefs of whom they might at the time be the partisans, that there could 
not exist among them any general league for the suppression of persons who, 
without taking any part in their affairs, were able to take advantage of the 
general consternation and apathy that ensued, and thus easily to ])rey upon 
and to despoil them. 

.8. Such a state of things has passed away. The same facility for plunder- 
ing is, however, stated to exist ; and its continuance may perhaps be traceable 
to the predisposition to rob, where such from habit has become the only 
method of livelihood ; and to the continued unsupervised condition of districts 
having extensive waste lands that form the haunts of the depredators. 

9. Regarding them merely as a set of rapacious vagabonds, eking out so 
precarious an existence as by robbery, and living from hand to mouth, the 
belief is readily entertained, that it cannot be a matter of much difficulty to 
restrain them in the present day, by locating them in colonies ; and it has 
been produced as an instance, that a large body of Pindarees was so located 
some time back at Dharwar, with the greatest success, who have settled down 
into peaceable people, evincing no disposition to return to their former 
predatory habits. 

10. But the Pindarees were not essentially wanderers: they had fixed 
settlements, where they were permitted for the most part to remain unmolested, 
as often answering the purposes, as mercenaries, of the neighbouring large 
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States that were continually at war^witli each other ; and because, if actuated 
by revenge for any interference by any of the contending parties, they became 
a formidable aid to the opposite side. From these settlements (on the other 
side of the Nerbudda), they would sally forth in hordes, plunder and devastate 
the countries they would visit, and return with their booty to their abodes ; 
where, from the gigantic power their Chiefs obtained, the dread of making any 
movement against them, and the treaties with them on the part of the neigh- 
bouring States to exempt these from their terrible visitations, by formally making 
over to them certain districts, they might speedily, from a robber confederacy, 
have been converted into a regular State. 

11. As do the Lumbanees, and the other nomade tribes under reference, the 
Pindarees formed not any peculiar tribe or people. As before observed 
regarding these jieople in a former report,* they were bandits, composed of the 
refuse and scum of the land, of every denomination and creed, associated 
together for the sake of plunder ; they had not any peculiar social institutions ; 
no particular language not understood by any other people* Pindnree was 
merely their name ; mean and arrant cowards, with not one redeeming virtue 
cither in woman or in man, they flocked and congregated together with im- 
punity in villanous combination, their safety in their host, and their savage 
cruelties a dread shield in their defence. 

12. When these miscreants were suppressed by the vigorous measures of 
the British Government, when expelled from their homes, their confederacy 
broken up, and their Chiefs gone, they could not possibly, under their circum- 
stances, keep up any peculiarity as a peojde that was not theirs essentially ! 
They therefore easily settled in families, where large towns offered them a 
means of subsistence, by their hiring out themselves as conveyers, by me^s 
of tlieir tattoos or ponies, of baggage and merchandise during the fine season, 
or of firewood during the rains ; their own extraordinary endurance of the 
fatigues of long marches, to which they had become habituated by their former 
active lives, and the sturdiness of the above little animals, making this occu- 
pation to accord the best with their inclinations. Tliey are to be met with in 
nearly every city or large town in the Deccan ; for although, as has been 
observed, a large body was invited to settle at Dharwar, similar parties have 
been led to do so of themselves in other places. 

13. The tribes under reference, and the Lumbanees particularly, must, 
however, be otherwise considered ; and it is the peciiliar feature they present 
as unmixed races, preserving with the greatest jealousy their individuality, that 
should be well marked in contrastHig them with other people. 

14. The Lumbanees forming the most numerous of any of the wandering 
classes visiting this side of India, and their acts of depredation being, I 

* A Report on the Darakurrees, or mounted highwaymen, dated September 184h 
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believe, more fVe([ueiit than on the part of any others in these districts, they, 
I apprcliend, must be more particularly alluded to by the Judicial Commis- 
sioner Southern Muratha Country. 

15. Tlicy are more commonly known by the name of lirlnjaras, whose 
chief ostensible occupation is to convey grain and salt to distant parts of the 
country, for which purpose they keep up a large cpiantity of bullocks. 

l(i. Salt, as an article of such general consumption, being in such constant 
demand, and procurable*only from the sea coast, these people, being the jirin- 
cipal imjiorters thereof^ have continually to pass over, in most instances, large 
tracts of country ; and, from the time occupied in the journey, they become 
lost sight of, for a period, to those by whom they have been liired. As their 
convoys on such occasions, or if on any other errand, move steadily along the 
country, their progress does not excite any particular attention on the part of 
the inliabitants ; and as, on coming up to their ground in small parties at 
dilferent times (which they do jiurposely, to make it a tedious matter to mus- 
ter them), they invariably halt for the night on the ojien plain at a distance 
from,' though in the neighbourhood of^ some village, and are generally gone by 
daylight, but little impiiry is made concerning them by the village authorities. 
Their numbers arc not questioned, and beyond, perhaps, sf)metiines a ])assing 
(juestion as to their destination, or from whence they have come, on the part 
of some irresponsible person who may have met the train, — when some very 
distant and to him unknown places are vaguely given in re|)ly, — they come 
under no other notice whatever ; and, as is oftentimes the case, will even reach 
the coast, or wherever their destination, without having created any remark, or 
caused any precautionary measure on the part of any of the authorities of the 
coj^ntry through which they may have journeyed, whether for salt or any other 
purpose. And, consecpiently, every facility is ofl’ered to these people to dis- 
semble, or to cloak any dishonest design. Thus, while the old men and 
women proceed steadily with the train, a party of able-bodied men strike o(f 
during the night, or as opportunity may offer, to some distant place previously 
fixed upon, rajudly perpetrate a robbery there, and rejoin the main convoy 
during its straggling march of the following day; the number of persons of 
which it was composed not having been ascertained, any reference to the 
authorities along the direct march of these people, on the part of the Police 
where an outrage has meanwhile been committed as above, being of no 
avail, — the answers serving rather to screen the offenders than otherwise. 
For on such occasions, the tact of the Naiks or leaders is such, that a reference 
to the Police along the right line of their progress invariably convinces that no 
deviation could possibly have taken place. Thus the real offenders pass un- 
molested along, while many other men become accused, confined, are sent 
from Kutcheree to Kutcheree, and very ill used. 
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17. Many, again, arc cattle-stealers. Some sections of the tribe deal in 
cattle, stolen no doubt, with immense droves of which they arc often to be 
met, when the same facilities are presented for robbing and evading detection. 
Of these cattle-dealers several ^ tandas’ have but very recently passed into the 
Southern Muratha Country from Khandeish. Others kidnap children ; a part 
coin false money ; and some arc Thugs. In short, they are everything that 
opportunity will permit them to be. 

18. They form, however, a distinct race of beings, and are remarkable. 
Their quaint aspect and physiognomy must often have occasioned remark on 
the part of an European observer; the intelligent countenances, and wiry 
strongly-knitted frames of the men, but ill according with their mean and 
scanty dress ; while the fantastical party-coloured costume of the women, their 
arms, generally from shoulder to wrist completely encased in bracelets made 
of bone or ivory, or of a particular kind of wood, shells and coins curiously 
strung together round their necks, and hair ornamented in like manner, — give 
a strange flighty appearance to the natural wild air of their always expressive 
and sometimes good-looking faces. 

19. Except that, owing to the circumstances of the different countries, their 
occupations may vary, I think these Lumbanees are very much to be com- 
pared with the Gipsies of Europe. I have never yet been able to learn from 
any of them as to their real origin ; they do not seem to be aware of any eir- 
cumstance from which they can date it, stating that they have always from 
generation to generation been ‘ khana-buh-dosh,’ house to back’ — i, c. of no 
fixed homes). Their marriage and other ceremonies differ from other peoples’. 
Their notions are odd ; their religion undefined ; they have a peculiar dialect, 
understood only among themselves, though generally they can fluently talk 
language of each tract they visit ; they do not intermarry with other people ; 
they live in no fixed abodes, though they will often have their tandas or 
encampments in a single neighbourhood for a long time together ; they note 
the stars, take omens, and rigidly observe them ; and their singular women 
would scarc’cly seem to belong to such men, from their very dissimilar appear- 
ance ; but whose quaint dresses cannot be attributed to any vanity on their 
parts, but rather as an index of the tendency of their minds, exhibiting a wild- 
ness of air in harmony with the real condition of their habits and feelings. 
As good wives and true, they are as remarkable as the Pindaree females were 
otherwise. 

20. The Kaxkarees^ again, form another distinct race of people, of similar 

• « 

* Captain Ilervey’s report of the habits of Kaikarees as gang robbers (Dacoits) was not 
written till the following year j it is the leading document in Vol. I. of Selections from the 
Hecords of the Bombay Government in the Police Branch of the Judicial Department. 
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peculiarities ; but they are chiefly basket-makers, and they also wander about 
with their families from place to place, and acquire, consequently, for reasons 
already given, the same opportunities for committing theft, though not often 
visitors of the Southern Muratha Country. 

21. The WuddurSj another tribe, are diggers of wells and excavators gene- 
rally : they assist in raising the mud walls of houses, and work in quarries ; and 
in search of such occupations, they too roam about, and are thieves. Two or 
three Wuddurs are frequently to be found concerned in every common gang 
robbery in certain Talookas. But I am not aware of any peculiarity in them, 
except that they eat field rats, which, and village pigs roasted entire^ they con- 
sider great delicacies. They are, though very useful, a low race of men ; and 
perhaps of no consequence in the present consideration. 

.22. Pardhees are a class of people who snare game, in quest of which they 
wander from jungle to jungle with their wives and children. Their women 
beg, and they arc a miserable, half-starved people ; and I think may also be 
excluded from the subject. 

23. There are also wandering minstrels ; professional mendicants ; persons 
called Teen-namahs ; venders of drugs, styled Golhas ; showmen ; bird-catchers 
from the Madras Coast, &c. &c.* ; all of whom no doubt, more or less, are 
thieves, but who deserve no particular notice ; for, travelling as they do from 
town to town, they certainly ought not to escape the observation of the local 
Police. 

24. The Bedurs, again, are another numerous class of people who are 
expert burglars {Khanchors), They travel to a great distance where to 
commit a robbery ; but for the most part they reside in villages, and in the 
Ijjiplgaum Zilla have settled principally in the Padshapoor Talooka ; and at 
Deshnoor, Hoogurtee, and Gujjumhall, in that of Sumpgaum ; so that they 
may not be included in the present classification, though they have migrated 
from the Shorapoor Bedur province, of which they form the chief population. 

25. It remains, therefore, to consider the question of putting down those 
erratic tribes who prey the most upon the inhabitants of these districts; and 
it is proposed to place a stricter surveillance over them, or to locate them 
permanently In our districts. 

26. With regard to the latter object, it is plain that while such people 
continue united in colonies, and adhere to their peculiar habits and customs of 
intermarriage, &c., and retain their exclusive language, they must continue to 
be very troublesome races among inhabitants so constituted as are those of our 
districts, who rely so much on the care for them by the Sirkar without "(doing 
anything for themselves ; generally, except immediately interested in the result, 

♦ Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopolae, mendici, mimaD, balatrones, hoc genus omne.” 
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not even caring to assist the exertions of the local Police : so unlike the rural 
populations of other countries, such colonies would continue to prey upon their 
neiyhbours ; and evil must result from any attempt to reclaim them in such a 
manner, and endless trouble ensue, 

27, A more rigid surveillance over these Rodeur^" on the part of the Police 
would appear to me, therefore, to be the best, and, under present circumstances, 
the least irksome alternative. The law provides for requisitions for security on 
the part of district Magistrates, from persons of a suspicious character ; but, un- 
fortunately, such measures often get nullified, owing to some informality or point 
of technicality, as brought to notice in the appeals made to the superior 
Court on such occasions, induced, as these so often are, by the accommodating 
ways of Vakeels or other Native agents about our courts of justice, who, 
understanding our constitutional tenacity on the subject, take the opportunity 
to lay great stress u])on any undue restrictions on the liberty of the 
subject,” when probably the alleged oppressive acts have been but measures of 
precaution on the part of a watchful Magistrate, against persons possessing, 
perhaps, an irrational liberty. 

28, When, from the circumstances of the common apathetic habits of the 
people of our districts; the venality and general incfticiency of the Police ; 
the present, though I believe amending, paucity of the bulk of the population, 
compared to the extent of the country inhabited; their consequent small 
means for cultivating the land, from frequent poverty in time of any scarcity ; 
the fact is notorious, from experience, that most of the robberies and other 
acts of plunder that take place may be traced to the unlicensed liberty the 
people under consideration are permitted to enjoy, the discretion of a Magistrate 
must be considered small indeed, if he cannot be permitted to exercise^ 
latitude of power in placing just restrictions over them, — a power that may 
not, perhaps, be distinguished in the very letter of regulations so admirably 
framed for the maintenance of order with a due regard to the well-known 
great principle of a proper liberty of the subject in the ordinary jurisdiction 
of our territories, but on the whole certainly implied in the spirit of those 
laws, and often assumed in extraordinary cases, with a view to the proper 
protection of that portion of the community, who, residing permanently in 
districts, tilling the land, and paying all dues and the demands of Govern- 
ment, are indeed subjects who have, beyond all others, the best claim to 
protection, by whatever means extended, against the violent acts of the un- 
bridled men of whom they are the helpless victims. 

29, A greater discretionary power allowed to Magistrates ; the compelling 
all bodies of wanderers, when appearing in any Talooka, to furnish good 
securities in money ^ or to suffer detention, or to depart the way they came ; 
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naming in each district certain villages and towns, where the Police may be 
tolerably good, at some one of which each tanda must be made to encamp, if 
purposing to remain any certain time within it, which they must declare, or 
suffer detention in default of security, or be made to depart as above; and the 
attaching, the while, an intelligent peon to each tanda, to be subsisted by it ; 
giving notice to the neighbouring Police into whose charge it may be about 
to pass when leaving a district ; mustering the men of the tanda, and, in the 
absence of any man by nightfall or at dawn, exacting from it the amount of 
any robbery that may have been committed during the night anywhere within 
eighteen miles off from the encampment, except it points out the thieves ; inti- 
mating forthwith to the several local Police Authorities the arrival within the 
district of all such people ; mentioning, at the same time, the strength of the 
tanda, and the name of the Naik thereof, — would, I respectfully suggest, be 
remedial measures, of a precautionary nature, altogether necessary for restrain- 
ing the present predatory habits of these people ; and preferable to permanently 
locating them in colonies, unless they can be forced, by pressure, to blend 
with the rest of the community, forego their distinctions as any peculiar 
race, and earn their livelihood, like other men, by honest industry ; to enforce 
which, unless they were all conoicteA robbers^ might not only be justly consi- 
dered a very great violation of the principles of freedom, and an interference 
with the prejudices of caste, but even, if enforced, would, as impelling a very 
difficult people to civilisation, require such continued efforts, and sustained 
zeal and vigilance, during successive generations, as to become, because nearly 
impracticable, a work almost of supererogation, 

30. As to the rest, though I regret the serious clicck I lately experienced 
in^thc commencement I made against that portion of the Lumbanee tribe who 
I believed to be in the habit of extending its incursions into these distri(!ts 
from over the border, the gradual suppression of these people as professional 
and hereditary robbers will probably be effected under the operation of the 
Dacoity Act, and of Act XI. of 1848, lately framed— when the leaders and 
principal members of their gangs, when conditionally pardoned, may always 
be employed with confidence in Police duties, and in other establishments, as 
pulilic servants. 

I Jiave the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C, IIervey, Captain, 
Assistant General Superintendent. 

Assistant (xenernl SnperintendenCs Office, lMyaum,2*ird November 1848. 
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No. 90. 


Dacoity Department. 


To J. G. Lumsdkn, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, Bombay. 


Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter under 
date 30th March last, No. 1677, and accompaniments, in which I am desired to 
state what, in my opinion, are the measures best calculated to protect the rural 
districts of this Presidency against the predatory habits of the wandering tribes. 

2. Believing that the evil complained of may be traced, in the first place, 
to the peculiar composition of the people of the districts in which these wan- 
dering tribes have been accustomed to roam ; who, formed of incongruous masses 
of men of opposite natures and different habits, have never been able to enter 
into any general league for their mutual protection ; also that its prevalence 
may, in a great measure, be consequently laid to the Police* as hitherto consti- 
tuted, consisting, as it mainly does, of a body of men, again, quite different from 
the people it is intended to protect, without any decided superiority in character, 
and, therefore, from its seldom representmg\ the latter, inadequate in real fact 
for their thorough protection, — both being without any cordiality between them, 
— I am, on the whole, disposed to regard that less as criminal on the part of the 
tribes under inquiry which, in its causes, may, without fear of the imputation of 
being* too considerate, be fairly looked upon rather as unfortunate in persons 
often treated with too little consideration, because universally believed to be 
what they not always are. 

3. The people under inquiry, according to all accepted traditions, were 
originally stragglers from the mass of the first settlers of other countries ; — cut off 
from all intercourse with whom, and, because of their restless habits, meeting 
with no communion with the regular inhabitants of the regions they visited, 


* This report was written before the Police of the districts (Bombay) had been based on its 
present efficient footing. — (May 1858.) — C. H. 

t I have made use of this expression with reference to what I have before alluded to in my 
two last Annual Reports, viz. that the Police in most districts do not accord, in their own 
training and habits, with the people they are set to watch over, who often vary in character, 
according to the features of the tracts they inhabit. The Konkun has been produced by me 
as an example, of which the Police totally differ from the inhabitants ; and I may take the 
liberty of adducing, in further explanation of ray meaning, the instance that lately presented 
at home, where, on the occasion of the late National Exhibition, it was found necessary, for 
the prevention and detection of crime on the part of strangers in the crowded metropolis, to 
employ policemen from their respective countries, as the best able to cope with the criminals 
thereof. The Shetsundee establishment lately introduced in the Belgaum Zilla nearly 
approaches what is required very much everywhere. 
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they easily lost all the civilising influences of their original homes, and merged, 
as generation succeeded generation — any settled habits having ceased with 
their earliest migrations — into races of wanderers, only ditfering from each 
other according to the stock from which each originally strayed, and accord- 
ing as the circumstances of the countries they found themselves in, and as 
productive employment, or its want, and the difficulty of subsistence, may have 
combined towards the formation and final development of the habits by which 
each are now distinguished. 

4. While all, therefore, became confirmed wanderers, only those would have 
adopted predatory habits, where either their own limited resources, and the 
want of union in the inhabitants, or the example these themselves set under no 
regular government, offered temptations to plunder, or opposed no discourage- 
ment to the lawless ; — the success met with in the first exploits of violence, or 
failure, establishing the different degrees of boldness in and adherence to such 
pursuits ; leading the timid or detected to depend more u[>on their own industry, 
and the fearless and successful to care less for any honest means of livelihood, 
while able to obtain it by appropriating what belonged to others ; but, at the 
same time, setting all to the adoption of some settled ostensible mode of living, 
by which their honesty rniyht be presumed^ however jirecarious to themselves 
its assumed form, whether real or superficial. 

5. Inhibited at the outset from any intercourse with each other, each tribe 
displayed the same prejudice of caste that distinguished its parent rac^ and, 
therefore, would have no sympathy of interests with any other; each steadily 
pursuing its own course, according to the habits it had been led by the above 
combination of circumstances to form, and preserving the same distinctions as 
distinct people that so characterise all eastern races. Thus, the pursuits of one, 
if unlawful, would be no test of a want of probity in others ; nor would it be 
just, while being assured of the dishonesty of some, to call into question, 
although vulgarly done, the employments of others, and thus, by a sweeping con- 
demnation, to restrain liberties of which we are ourselves generally so jealous, — 
a continuance whereof might lead to a course of rectitude, but denied, might, 
while becoming a punishment not deserved by many, shut out from such as may 
not be of confirmed evil habits, all opportunities for atonement or amendment. 

6. But there is another view of the question, viz. the impolicy of imposing 
undue restrictions on any people, through deference to a general mistrust gnly 
as to their habits ; for it is not to be overlooked, that the majority of common 
opinions are often the least enlightened. For my own part, I believe the 
whole of the wandering tribes to be very much attached to the British 
Government — very possibly because of the leniency of laws, under the operation 
of which so many of them have prospered : but that is no disparagement of our 
rule,~its justice, and careful avoidance of all chance of confounding the 

# 
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innocent with the guilty, are the transcendent qualities that make these bar- 
barians so much attached to it, that even the most reckless Dacoit — the man 
who has never robbed without committing murder — has often, when appre- 
hended, exclaimed to me, that the justice of the Sirkar was sifting and consistent 

Dood ka kurta dood, pani ka pani,’ — a favourite expression among these wan- 
dering tribes),* and that he had no fear as to his being set at liberty if there 
were the slightest doubt as to his guilt. So that how much more might we not 
expect, on the occasion of any necessity, from the favourable temper of those 
we have protected when really guiltless, and suffering under the general 
bane of an illiberal suspicion ? — a suspicion caused by the seeming mystery 
that attaches to all their movements, suggesting notions of their guilt, and 
which cannot be too warily watched and controlled ; it being a proneness 
inseparable from most natures, when suspicion has been excited, to draw 
inferences therefrom, and to deduce, consequently, from circumstances that 
might be innocent, criminal pursuits or predilections, — a Police anthoritij who 
douhts the existence of truth or honest purposes being seldom ready to sacrifice 
his imagination to any supposition of his being mistaken, 

7. The object, however, for the present inquiry, is, how to circumscribe 
the facilities which exist for the perpetration of crime, arising out of any 
undue license to wander, the tribes under consideration may have acquired ; 
and 1 have therefore to submit what, under present circumstances, and under 
the present Police system, would appear to be the best alternative for checking 
crime on the part of these people ; while doing which, it will be necessary not 
to lose sight of what I have above ventured to lay before you, viz. the dis- 
tinction between those tribes that, presenting very little difference in appear- 
ance from those that should be guarded against, are their prototypes only, 
inasmuch as regards the similarity of their real occupations with what are 
but only the ostensible means of the livelihood of the others. 

8. I would beg, however, to submit to your notice, that the subject has 
already been entered into in my report No. 114, dated 23rd November 1848,f 
regarding the practicability of colonising tliCvse tribes ; when, while submitting 
the objections to permanently locating such people in our agricultural districts, 
I ventured to propose (paragraphs 28 to 30) the measures it appeared to me 
wqre calculated to protect these from their violence ; namely while recognising 

Meaning; literally that, with us, milk we keep to be milk, and water, water”— not taking 
one for ^e other, — L e, not confounding the good with the bad ; no admixture ; black not 
white, nor white black. The expression is often used by a prisoner at the bar, by way of 
exhortation to the Magistrate or Judge, to judge properly ; but like as Thugs are known to 
each other by their language, may a Dacoit be often discovered simply by the use of the 
above ])hrasc, it being peculiar to the profession. — C. IL 

T Vide the preceding letter. 



their lie(^nse to wjiiulor wherever tliey chose, as long as they remained peace- 
able, or had honest means of livelihood, which many undoubtedly have, to limit 
the wandering of all others, who from being dishonest, would feel such a check, 
and the prevention caused by it in following their more questionable occupa- 
tions, — for each predatory tribe has its ostensible and its real occupation ; its 
exotei ic and its esoteric identity ; what is meant for the multitude, and what is 
known only to a few ; for honest all are outwardly ; and only among them- 
selves are their real occupations known. 

9. But the dishoneiit pretend to be the goody and these tribes have not 
been sufRciently studied to be readily or always distinguished from each 
other ; the district Police, even, being as ready to confound the one with the 
other as anybody else. Hence it is, that, under the general suspicion and 
distrust with which these people are regarded everywhere, it not unfrequently» 
occurs, that many of them become unjustly served ; and the plan, therefore, 
I took the liberty to suggest, viz. that of placing all such tribes under a general 
surveillance, was with the view to cause the least irksome restraint upon those of 
them wlio had nothing to fear. For however suspicious their appearance, the 
Police would only have to be more on the alert, and greater precautions taken 
by the inhabitants of a place near which any such vagmnts should happen to 
appear, — just in the same way as the appearance in the neighbourhood of 
Gipsies would, because of their well known character, lead people at home to 
look to the hen-roost, or to see that the barn-yard had been properly secured. 

10. Having had no reasons for altering the opinion I had formed on the 
above occasion, I w^as lately led, under further continued observations of these 
tribes of wanderers, to again submit to notice my former suggestions ; and 
P therefore ventured in my late Annual Report, No. 52, dated 26th March 
last, to advert to the subject in paragraph 37,* in which I submitted, that the 
prevention of much crime might be compassed by the measures therein offered 
for consideration with reference to my former proposals, which had already 
met with approval , to which, therefore, and to my former report above alluded 
to, I would here beg to refer you. For, after an intimate acquaintance with 
most of the tribes, and continued experience, there appears to me nothing 
better to offer, being aware that the great object is, to protect the in- 
nocent in the pursuit of the guilty, and feeling sure that, according as such 
checks as proposed by me are imposed, — all operating towards the prevention 
of crime, — must the men such restrictions most affect or trouble be led, if the 
system against them be steadily persevered in everywhere, to bethink thfiniselves 
how else they may exist ? — and thus, as 1 hope, their minds be turned to seeking 

* Vide page 44 of vol. 1. of Sclectionii from the Records of Government in the Police Branch 
of the Judicial Department. 
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Iioiiest ways of earning their livolihood, and at length to tlieir no longer 
ex|>eriencing any restlessness under what before, while their conduct had been 
questionable, they had felt to be resti-aints. 

11. I have therefore to repeat what I concluded with in tlic report already 
quoted (No. 114, dated 23rd November 1848), viz. that as for the rest, — that is, 
as for what may remain to be done against those tribes who have been, and 
are, professional robbers and thieves, — the same is amply otherwise provided 
for in the provisions of Acts XXIV. of 1843 and XI. of 1848, under which 
they can be tried and convicted ; for they themselves feel, as many have fre- 
quently stated to me, that while every thing had Idtheito failed in checking their 
depredations^ nothing had yet been devised to effect so well that object as the 
late j)roceedings against them by this Department under the operation of those 
Acts, which do not render it necessary for conviction to prove the possessioti of 
any stolen property, or that the culprits should be identified by local parties ; 
by the failure of proofs as to which, they had always succeeded in evading the 
vengeance of the laws, and had found themselves at liberty to carry on their 
trade of robbery as often as set at liberty, and as long as permitted to wander 
about unquestioned. 

12. In transmitting, therefore, a list of all the wandering and other preda- 
tory tribes, seventy-one in number, with which I am acquainted, with an account 
of the occupations of each, both ostensible and real, as probably assisting 
Government in any further consideration of this subject, I have the honour 
very respectfully to submit, that it will not, it appears to me, lead to any reform 
in the habits of these people, to drive them away from Zilla to Zilla^ but that 
they should rather still be suffered, under the conditions proposed, to go wlvere 
they choose, and be invited, and inducements held out to them, to locate theiS- 
selves, if they like to do so; and that no interference with their legal pursuits 
should be attempted ; while, on the other hand, they should be made to know, 
by some such system of general surveillance as I have been emboldened to 
offer, that they are under the observation of the Police wherever they may go ; 
and that, if not prevented in committing crime, every means is adopted to 
detect the offenders, and to punish them with the utmost rigour of the 
laws that have been especially enacted for their suppression; any half 
measures, when the offendns are professional criminals, having always been found 
to fail in producing any reformation, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. Hervey, Captain, 

Assistant General Siq^erintendent. 

Assistant General Superintendent's Office, Belgaum, 2QihMay 1852. 
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A LIST of the WANDERING and other PREDATORY TRIBES in 

* tlic habit of infesting the Districts of the BOMHAY PRESIDENCY^ 
with their Occupations^ both Ostemible and Real, 

1 , Kalkorwees^ i, e. Ran-Kaikarees^ some of whom occasionally, as long as 
they remain unsuspected, locate themselves at villages. 'Ostensibly, they are 
basket-makers; some will hire and cultivate fields (such particularly are many 
of those who frequent the Dharwar Zilla), and let themselves out as daily 
labourers ; and are village musicians, &c. ; but they are all professional gang 
robbers and burglars. They are to be found throughout the Deccan, wherein 
they are styled Kaikarees, but in the Beigaum and Dharwar Zillas, and in the 
Carjmtic, they are known as Kulkorwees ; in other places they are difierently 
known and called, according to the country they may visit. 

2. hforihir-KorweeSy or Poorujee-KorweeSy are a branch of the Kulkorwee 
tribe. Ostensibly, they are jugglers and showmen, and players on blow-gourds 

poongees’), and, under guise as such, they travel about. They subsist by 
gang robbery and burglary, and by passing base metal for gold. These are 
altogether vagabonds, and may be found in the Bellary and Dharwar dis- 
tricts. The real jugglers are .a distinct people, called Yergolsy and GolhurSy 
residing particularly in the Madras territories; and these arc nof' professional 
thieves, though some of them will occasionally join those by whom they are 
represented. 

' 3. HugijuUKaikya-KorweeSy a section of Korwees, whose women are the 
thieves, thieving by day in regular gangs, under their respective Jemadarnees, 
(# female leaders. Each gang is provided with a bunch of keys and pick- 
locks,* of various kinds and sizes. Thiy resort to a village, pretending to beg 
for alms : when any house is observed to have its door locked up in any un- 
frequented lane, thie inmates being gone to their fields, the leader picks open 
the lock, and enters, while one of her gang stands before the door, enveloped in 
her saree or dress and a basket upon her head, as though, to any passenger, at 
the door begging alms ; the rest of the gang stand off at different distances. 
On the Jemadarnee coming out with her booty, she fastens up the door, 
and the whole quietly decamp. Should any one seem to have any kind of 
suspicion regarding them, while the leader happens to be within the premises 
as above, the woman at the door first engages his attention by producing a 
rupee, or half rupee, pretending to wish to be informed as to whether it is 
good or bad, and in doing so she purposely gets up an altercation, and then 
suddenly lays liold of hini, and vociferates that he had been insulting her 
or taking liberties with her ; upon which the other women, one by one, run 
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up and shove him about; and drag him away. The villagers gather round them, 
and thus, while attention is drawn off frotn the house in which the Jemadarnce is, 
she manages to slip out, and to make off with her plunder. Their men hre 
basket-makers, and steal cattle. They perform all the ordinary household 
duties of the women, — looking after the children, cooking the* food, &c. 
The women also pretend to be fortune-tellers : an old crone will, under such- a 
character, go in the day-time to a house where only a female may be left in 
charge, and ingratiate herself with her, by pretending to know her history, what 
troubles her, or such like ; what children she will bear, &c. She then requests 
her to place her ‘ saree’ over her face, and then she breathes upon her eyes, 
blows into her ears, and mutters some supposed charms ; and so on. In the 
mean while, one or two of her associates, who have been lurking close by, step 
into the house stealthily, and carry off whatever they can readily lay hands 
upon. After they have gone; the ceremony is pronounced accomplished; the 
housewife is uncovered, and the old w'oman departs with a present, leaving the 
now quite bewildered .dupe to ponder upon what she has been told of her 
destiny — only afterwards to discover that the house has been robbed ! 

4. Koonchee-KorweeSy another branch of the Kaikaree tribe: they make 
brushes for \vcavers’ looms (callqd ^ koonchees,’ whence their cognomen). 
They snare game, and go about with dancing monkeys. They have not as yet 
been discovered to be thieves, or robbers, except that their w^omcn will thieve, 
if they can ; but they will pilfer ears of corn from the fields : on such occasions 
they are called ^ Bhootte-CliorsJ 

5. Oop-Bclgar-rKorwees, — These deal inbetelnuts, salt, &c., and are carriers. 
They are not professionally robbers, but will sometimes join the gangs of 
Kulkorwees and rob with them. 

6. Agadee-KorweeSy or Koot-KailmreeSy buy women, and let them out as 
prostitutes, by which means they subsist. They locate themselves in cities, and 
in camp bazars. Some of them make and sell baskets and brooms. These, 
like the last, occasionally join the expeditions of the regular robbers of 
the tribe. 

7. Wajjuntree-Korwees reside mostly in villages, where they own fields, 
&c. They are the real village musicians, and not robbers. Occasionally one 
or two of these are in the secret of the Kulkorwees, and will rob with them. 

8. LumbaneeSy or BrinjarcLSy are sellers of firewood, and carriers, and 
dealers in grain and salt; they also deal in cattle. Many of them are highway 
robbers, gang robbers, and cattle-stealers. They do not practise burglary ; 
but sometimes some of them join the Korwees of Canara anc^ Dharwar, in 
the latter crime. To be found everywhere in the Dharwar and Belgaum Zillas, 
and about Moondurgee, Copal, Shorapoor Bedur, Beejapoor, and indeed every- 
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where. Certain l>ranches of this tribe are believed to be professional robbers, 
under the assumed disguise of those of the tribe who are really carriers, &c., 
but much has yet to be learnt regarding their habits as robbers. The Assistant 
General Superintendent has already reported upon them. 

9. Wuddurs are excavators of quarries, wells, &c., and diggers of earth 
generally. They sell pickaxes and shovels, and raise mud walls, &c. ; but 
many are entirely robbers, both by night and day, — at day on the highways, 
and at night in gangs upon houses. They are stated to wound and commit 
murder on such occasions ; some join the Kulkorwees in burglary. But these 
people have not yet been sufficiently inquired into ; for there are entire fami- 
lies of them who subsist by honest livelihood, and live apart from the robber 
portions of the tribe. They are called Sunhi-Wuddurs and Mun-Wuddars ; 
but the section of the tribe called Bliundee-Wuddars, who excavate quarries, 
and make and sell millstones, arc not robbers. 

10. Guntee- Chars ; arc called also OochUs, They are the Oothaee Geerees 
of Hindopstan, and by us would be called pick -pockets and shop-lifters. They 
are permanently located in certain villages and districts, but periodically sally 
forth, attended by their wives and children, on their pilfering trade, and fre- 
quent bazars, fairs, and other crowded assemblages, wherein they dexterously 
contrive to cut off pockets, snatch away ornaments from women and children, 
and carry off cloth and other goods exposed for sale in shops and stalls. They 
practise by day, and do not rob at night, or on the highway. Originally, 
those of the Deccan are stated to have sprung from the Wuddurs. 

1 1 . Bedurs are, in the Southern Muratha Country, what the llamoosces are 
in the Deccan, and the Vasees in Hindoostan. They live in villages, in general 
service as sepoys, or as cultivators and labourers. They are also Wutundars* 
in the capacity of village Tulwars, Naiques, Ilullubs, Shetsundecs,f and village 
watchmen generally; but many of them are nevertheless secretly gang robbers 
and highwaymen. They are also styled Punjgalls. They have yet to be 
inquired into. The bulk of the population of the province of Shorapoor Bedur 
consists of Bedurs, or Beruds, as the name is sometimes pronounced. 

12. Jutts are Mussulmans, and in Hindoostan, as well as frequently in the 
Deccan, are known as Mooltanees. In the Carnatic, including certain f)ortions 
of the Southern Muratha Country, they are called also Kummis, large bodies of 
whom used to be in the service of the refractory DeSsaee:|: of Kitttoor (near 
Belgaum). Ostensibly they take service, and cultivate lands; but among 
robbers they arc known to be altogether thieves, burglars, gang robbers, horse- 

* LandholdeiV on service tenures. t All these are hereditary village officers. 

X An hereditary provincial title. Named also the Deshmook, or principal provincial officer ; 
formerly an extensive landholder, and having certain rights upon the revenue of the villages 
that compnsed his Deshmookce.— (May 1858.)— C. H. 
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stealers, cattle-stealers, and highwaymen. They are stated to have been so 
from long descent, but have yet to come under further observation. They fre- 
quent the Southern Muratha Country and the Nizam’s country. Many Mool- 
tanee Dacoits have been seized by the Officers of the Department higher up, but 
where they are a different people. 

13. Chuppur or Chapalt-Bunds are Mussulmans, and some of the calling 
too are Telingees and Kongahs. They reside in fixed villages, particularly in 
the valley of the Krishna river, in the neighbourhood of Chimulgee and Moode- 
behal. They periodically sally forth and utter counterfeit coins, at making and 
passing which they are most expert and cunning. They spread everywhere in 
the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, and in the Nizam’s country, penetrating 
even up into Hindoostan. They have already been especially reported qji.* 

14. Itamoosees are village watchmen, receiving their regular apportioned 
village ‘ huks’ or rights, for the performance of such duties. They undertake to 
track up all robbers, failing in which they used to have, according to old custom, 
to make good half the amount o^the value of the property plundered, — to be 
able to do tvhichy they would go and rob some one else ! Some are cultivators, but 
secretly they are gang robbers, highwaymen, and burglars ; and they often 
commit murder when engaged in robbery. They exist everywhere in the 
Nuggur and Poona districts. They are not essentially, however, the Bedurs 
already noticed, though similarly employed, and many, like them, are hereditary 
robbers. 

15. Kathhurree, — makers of catechu, which is produced by the destructive 
distillation of the ‘ khair’ tree, or memosa capehu ; they also make charcoal^ 
collect gums, and frequently take service as farm-helpers : but in this they are 
inconstant, leaving their employment without reason, and sometimes without 
wages. They are nomadic during the fine season ; and in the rains they 
settle down in small huts near villages, and cultivate gourds of kinds, and some 
little rice. Towar appears to be their residence during the rains ; but, as 
soon as the crops are housed, they resort to the jungle to make charcoal, &c. 
They are not admitted to the rights of Hindoos. The women wear large strings 
of white and other beads about their necks, and, though not so industrious as 
the men, are still to be found working as labourers for the Koonbee or cul- 
tivator. They ^commit petty thefts of grain, fowls, &c., and occasionally rob a 
benighted traveller of'liis clothes. The number of this tribe is small, and I 
think they are allied to the Dhfirs. 

1 6. KatoreeSy an aboriginal race of very diminutive men, infesting the hills 
and wilds of the Northern Konkun, and known as Maila JBhmls. Tliey are 
incorrigible robbers and highwaymen, pretending to sell firewood, forage, 

* Vide the imperfectly compiled report regarding them in Vol. II. of Selections from the 
Records of the Government of Bombay in the Police Branch of the Judicial Department. 
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charcoal, and wild lioiioy, &c. and to take labour. They are of low caste, and 
are not allowed to reside within any village. There is always great mortality 
among them whenever they become imprisoned. They difler in little from the 
Kathkurrees. 

17. Pardheea . — These often reside in villages, and are village watchmen, 
like the Itamoosces. Such men pretend to be the peaceable portion of the tribe 
of Pardhecs well known as travelling ^ shikarees,’ snaring and selling game, and 
living by the proceeds. They have matchlocks, swords, and spears, and hunt 
large game ; but they are bold, and very indefatigable robbers, climbing over 
the highest walls. They are to be found in Khandeish and Berar , they go 
long distances to commit robberfes, and are said often to attack and plunder 
trcas^ji’ics. 

18. lihcelsj like the Ramoosees, live in villages, and are watchmen; but 
rob and thieve as often as opportunities offer. They inhabit Khandeish, and 
the hilly ranges beyond it. Those located between the Taptee and the Satpoora 
Hills, north of Surat, are known as Wa/it^ehs or Wusawehs, who are great 
robbers, and have been especially reported upon by me.* 

19. Oochle-Kaikarees form another branch of the Kaikarce tribe, and, like 
the Oochlcs before noticed (No. 10), are bazar thieves and pick-pockets. Their 
homes are in villages, like the Gam~Kaikarees. They attend fairs, bazars, &c., 
and contrive in the crowd to snatch away ornaments and other property. 
Both men and women are so employed, and even their children. They travel 
about on such excursions, and are to be found in the Poona and Sattara 
districts. 

20. BampU’s, another well known class of petty thieves. They look like 

Murathas, and they reside principally in villages, where they have fields, as a 
pretence only. When on their expeditions, they assume the garb of Brahmins, 
wear large *[)ugrecs,’ and visit bazars and such crowded places, in the same 
manner as the Oochlcs. They have the address to be allowed to sit near 
Brahmins or other respectable j)ersons at their shops, while conversing with 
whom, they adroitly manage to appropriate anything valuable that may be 
within reach ; they alight also where travellers may be, and get to sit and talk 
with them, and then pilfer them in the same way. They infest the country 
about Meritch, Tasgaum, Kolapore, Sholapore, Poona, Sattara, &c., and arc 
the expertest of the light-fingered gentry. ^ 

21. Bazeegurs are Lingayuts, live in villages, and cultivate lands. Seven 
eight, nine, or ten of them repair in a body, magnificently dressed, to the great 
fairs or markets, with rings on their fingers, and valuable necklaces round 

* Vide Vol. I. of Selections from the Records of Government in the Police Branch of the 
Judicial Department, page 46. 
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their necks. One or two of the gang pretend to be Sowkars,* and, seemingly 
as such, establish their booth next to that of some rich merchant, come, like 
them, to the fair, displaying bales of fine and valuable cloths. The leader of 
the gang then, taking with him plenty of ready money, repairs, accompanied 
by his people, to the shop of some cloth merchant, and pretends to wish to 
make large purchases of cloth. This leads the merchant to open his bales ; in 
looking over the contents of which the pretended purchaser dexterously con- 
trives to pass down to his associates, who stand by pretending not to belong 
to him, one or two piece goods from each bale he inspects, which they pass 
on to others standing at different intervals in the bazar. In the meanwhile, 
the pretended merchant officiously packs up each bale, so that the real owner 
does not know of what may have become extracted therefrom, till two or three 
days subsequently he considers it necessary to count over their contents. 
"I'licse people travel about, in the above manner, in the Sholapore and Akulkote 
countries, and in the Nizam’s territories and elsewhere. 

22. Teett^namees are stated to be a class of Thugs of the caste of those 

« " 

Gosains, who mark their foreheads with three streaks of paint, indicating 
that they are the ^ teen-namec’ or three-named Gosains — a peculiar race of those 
religious mendicants who have three names. They dress scantily like the 
Gosains, and go about holding a cane in one hand, and an alms-dish in the 
other, and a bag hanging over a shoulder. They answer all inquiries by declar- 
ing to be going to Kascc (Benares) or to Rameswur (Ceylon), or to be return- 
ing therefrom ; and they will live for several months in some large town or 
other, ob#rving what Sowkars are in the habit of despatching bullion, &c. ; and 
when the ^ Ilokurrias’f (called in Bombay ‘ Angrias’), or men entrusted with the 
conveyance of such treasure, sally forth therewith, they follow them, and, 
ingratiating themselves into their confidence, often manage, like the more 
r(!gular Thugs, to strangle and kill them. They dispose of the corpses in round 
holes. Thugs using ohlong ones, which is the chief distinguishing feature between 
them. Over these graves they will alight for several days, cooking their food 
there, &c., and at length, when all signs of the earth cracking or sinking, 
where the interment has been made, have been carefully corrected, they depart 
with their booty. These people are said to travel in all directions, and to be 
met with everywhere ; but though the Assistant General Superintendent has 
often met men of this ttibe, such as they are or seem to be, he has not yet had 
any cause to believe that the men above described really now exist, whatever 
they may have done before ; aljthough all his approvers say that they still do 
occasionally murder solitary travellers as above, when a Native of any distant 
province, and not likely to be missed. 

* Bankers and merchants are so called. 


t Ready money and bullion carriers. 
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23. Gand-Bhjgarees are also stated to be a class of Thugs, in the garb of 
GosainS, wearing clothes of the colour of turmeric. They go about with ‘cower’ 
baskets,* containing expressed oils, and other liquid drugs, selling the same. 
They travel in bodies of from ten to twenty, having ‘ pals’ or tents when they 
alight anywhere. They, too, are stated to practise Thuggee, after the fashion 
of the Teen-namecs, viz. those who pretend to be Gaud Biggarees, and vendors 
of physic. 

24. Mhanp-Ramooseesj like the Ramoosees, reside at villages, and serve as 
watchmen, for which duties they have village claims on which to subsist ; but 
these too are gang robbers, burglars, and highwaymen, as well as very 
dexterous in colouring and passing off brass and other metals for gold. They 
belong to the Sattara, Poona, Kolapore, the Moghullai, and other countries. 
They have lately been found to be ^jmeha DacoitSy and have been mentioned 
by the Assistant General Superintendent in his last Annual Report (for 1851). 

25. Ptr-Mhaufjs arc those iVl hangs who, like the other village Dhers, reside 
outside of a village. They make ropes of leather and hemp, and beat tom-toms, 
and are Wiitundars, and, as such, have their ofBcial ‘ nemnooks’ or authorised 
claims accordingly ; but they too are robbers, &c., and are well known as such. 
They reside princij)ally in the Sholapore Zilla, as well as in the Ahmednuggur, 
Poona, Sattara, Kolapore, and other countries, 

26. Garbdee-Mkmgs are altogether wanderers and showmen, and jugglers 
and conjurors; but they also are robbers, and gain information of good places 
to rob, by performing as above before Sowkars or other rich persons ; but these 
do not rob on the highways, or dig into houses like the comrnoi#burglars. 
They are to be met with everywhere, and the Bhat or Khunjur Dacoits of 
Hindoostan are said to have originally been a branch tribe of them. 

27. Arrt-Madgiir-MhangSy like the Per-Mhangs, alight outside of villages. 
They are tanners, curriers, and shoemakers, and are also said to be robbers ; 
they are to be met with in the Sholapore country, and about Punderpoor 
and Ahmednuggur, and in the Nizam’s country. 

28. Chutturguttees are picture painters. They have ‘ potees’ or books full of 
all kinds of pictures and portraits, which they go about showing, and chaunting 
verses in explanation of the story or tradition of each, by which means they con- 
trive to gain information of good places where to commit robberies ; and which, 
associated with Bagrees, and often with the Deccan Kaikarees, they commit 
at night accordingly. They also are burglars, but never go armed on such occa- 
sions, except with a long stick or ‘ lathee.^ Many infest the Northern Konkun. 

29. Bangrias or Bagrees are also wanderers. Apparently they are fisher- 

* ‘ Cower baskets’ are baskets that are carried upon the shoulders, suspended one at each 
end of a bamboo. 
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men, and darners of woollen kumblees, and beggars; some, too, rear and sell 
buffaloes. They are robbers ^nd burglars, and the oftenest associated With the 
Chutturguttees, in whose company, too, they arc to be met with travelling about. 
Tile Bangria Dacoits of Hindoostan are not the same people. Below the 
Gunga river, L e. in the Konkun, Sawunt Waree, and Goa countries, these 
Bangrias are called ThakoorSy and are not believed to rob in those tracts. 

30. Dowree-Gosains are a class of religious mendicants, some of whom 
are vagabonds, while others have fixed residences. They go about for alms 
in bodies, beating the while the ^ dowra,’ or peculiar drum they are recognised 
by, and are named after. They are both gang robbers and burglars. They 
are also called Mind-YogeeSy and are to be met with everywhere. 

31. JoseeSy a class of wanderers, are beggars and fortune-tellers, pretending 
not only to divine the future, but venturing also to say what have already 
been the histories of those they beguile. By such means, they gain access to 
the houses of respectable and wealthy persons, and plan their robberies accord- 
ingly, which they commit at night. They often associate themselves, on such 
occasions, with the Dowree-Gosains. They use only lathees or sticks. They 
are called also BoorhoorkeSy from a kind of sounding instrument upon which 
they play wlicn in honest disguise. 

32. Muratha-Bunjarecs reside at villages, and serve as watchmen, and 
cultivate fields. Really, most are gang robbers, burglars, and horse-stealers. 
At day-time they are often mounted highwaymen, robbing treasure or con- 
voys of goods, &c. They keep good horses. They mostly reside in the 
Nizam’s territories, where they are also called Kolies. 

33. Tulikarees are wanderers, travel in gangs, and are Mussulmans. 
Apparently they are makers of ^chekkies’ or grinding-stones, and donkey 
rearers, but they are gang robbers and burglars. During the hot weather, 
some of their gangs visit the Konkun, and in the rains they keep about the 
neighbourhood of Ahmednuggur, the Bala Ghaut, &c. Many of these have 
been seized by the Department. 

34. Kolhatees are wanderers, but some, by way of greater secrecy, reside at 
villages, serving as watchmen. Their women are prostitutes, but are not the 
same women more generally known as Kolatnees (the common dancing-women 
of the Deccan). They keep packs of dogs for hunting purposes, but they are 
great Dacoits, and highwaymen, but are not burglars. They infest Berar 
and Khandeish, and many have been arrested by the Department. They are 
not those of this class who are known as Son ChirreeSy who,* both men and 
women, are tumblers, and walk on stilts, dance on ropes, &c. The Kolhatee 
Dacoits are properly the Doolihur KoUmteeSy eating pigSy and pretending to 
live by making and selling combs made of bone. 
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35. Tahinkars live at villages, having the appearance of being common 
Muratha Koonbees. Ostensibly they are menders of millstones (like the 
Kaikarces), night guards, and shikarees; but they are gang robbers, burglars, 
and rob on the roads. By going about pretending to mend chekkics, they got 
their information as to whathouses toattackand rob. They infestthe Khandeisli, 
Berar, and Moghullai countries, and of them, too, several have been seized by 
the Department. They use spears, matchlocks, and swords. 

3G. lihats are the Khunjurs of Gooiidwana, and the Sansees or Sansialis of 
Iliiidoostan. They are the most desperate of all Dacoits, and go about in the 
Deccan as though belonging to the class of people known as Guzerathce 
Dombarees, or showmen. They are a very bold people, and their hour for 
committing a gang robbery, whether upon the house of a Sowkar or upon any 
Government treasury, is invariably nightfall. They have now been nearly all 
suppressed by the Department. 

37. Kalbhtlas travel about in the disguise of Jogees and Gosains, selling 
medicines ; and accompanied by their tattoos, asses, and bullocks. Their 
women are dressed like those of the Bhats. They too are gang robbers. 
They get their information by going about as vendors of medicinal drugs, and 
as beggars. After committing any robbery, they quickly bury their booty 
and disperse, and, two or three months subsequently, they contrive to recover 
the plunder, which then is taken to their encampment, where it is divided. 
To be met with in Berar and Barahuttee, &c. Their arms arc spears. 

38. Puixlesee-NoAvatees are a class of wandering Mussulmans. They take 
service with Sowkars as sepoys, and after some little time a gang is assembled, 
and their masters robbed. They also keep horses, and are often also burg- 
lars. They infest Hindoostan, Malwa, and Guzerat. 

39. Khutboos are a tribe of wanderers, who, of an evening, exhibit figures 
of men and women that are made to dance, and to act ; they also catch fish. 
Their women arc very expert at tattooing, or making representations in gun- 
powder on the arras, &c. of any one wishing it, as done by sailors, and they 
are called therefore Piitchas. Are everywhere in the Deccan, and are called 
also Kheelee-Kyuvtnrs, They are not robbers or thieves. 

40. Doorgee-Murgee-Wallas are also wanderers. Both men and women go 
about with wooden images of idols, dressed up with ornaments made of brass. 
They deposit these in coloured boxes and in baskets, which are carried about by 
their women, or upon buffaloes, and by exhibiting which they beg money. The 
men carry whirligigs, which they spin round and round, and they pretend to 
strike their bodies with a kind of whip, and play upon tom-toms, and so beg 
alms. They are not robbers. Are everywhere in the Deccan. 

41 . Wuid-Oolhs are travelling quacks, dressed in turmeric-coloured clothes. 
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They sell drugs and medicines. Their women beg, and their children are 
ventriloquists. They are not robbers. Passim, 

42. Khur-Khur-Moondts are also wanderers. They smear their mouths and 
breasts with food, as though afllicted with vomiting fits, and in that way they 
quickly get alms, by disgusting beholders, who are glad to get them to move 
off. They are not robbers.* May be often met with. 

43. Gissarees are wandering blacksmiths. They sometimes rob in the 
Konkun, but are not generally robbers, though some are often in the secret 
of gang robbers, whose spears, &c. they sometimes make up for any meditated 
robbery, as was done on the occasion of the dacoity by Bhat and Lumbanee 
Dacoits at Bagulkote, in November 1845. 

44. JDliowurs are travelling smelters, and make baking-pans. Are generally 
to be met with in the Sattam country, in the Konkun, and on the Ghauts, and 
wherever iron ore may be found. 

45. Dhasrees are wanderers. They dress themselves fantastically, and 
dance before people of a night ; at day they beg, and are everywhere. 

46. JDomharees are travelling showmen, and rope-dancers, both men and 
women, and walk on stilts. Their women are the Son Cheerees before men- 
tioned (under No. 34). Passim. 

47. Phansee Pardhees are the prototypes of those Pardhees who are 
above shown (under No. 17) to be gang robbers. They are only travelling 
shikarees, poor and ill clad. They snare game — peacocks, partridges, quail, 
antelope, &c. 

48. Zat-GaJis are a wandering tribe of Mussulmans. They are wrestlers 
and tumblers. At night they assume womeffs clothes, and dance before 
crowds. 

49. Soorga-Siddees are travelling jugglers, and mimicks. They wear huge 
turbans, ornamented with peacocks’ feathers, and bedaub their faces like so 
many clowns and pantaloons. 

50. Jogees are pedlars and hawkers, selling pins, needles, looking-glasses, 
beads, &c. It is stated that some of these are occasionally Thugs. My prede- 
cessor, the late Captain Burrows, thought so, and arrested a great number of 
them, but without any results, 

51. Garodees are Mussulmans, and snake-charmers. They wander about 
as such, with tame snakes in baskets, and generally a large rock-snake entwined 
about their body, or carried in their hands. 

52. Lusliurree Seekulgurs are Mussulmans, and a class of wanderers, going 
about in bodies of from ten to twenty men, who encamp together outside of 
villages like the Kaikarees, &c. They make sheaths for swords, and sharpen and 
polish swords and other weapons, &c. 

23 
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63. Brinjaras are those Lumbanees who go about with large convoys of 
cattle, laden with grain and other goods, in which they deal. Several, too, 
deal in cattle, large droves of which they bring down from the Deccan, 
and from Khandeish. Many of them are important Sowkars. It is their 
disguise that the Lumbanee Dacoits assume. They possess a very fine breed 
of dogs, of the large hound species. 

64. Chirree-Mars are bird-catchers from the Coast of Madras ; properly 
they are Korwees; they talk Teleegoo. They get advances of money for 
feathers, and then sally forth in bodies of from ten to twenty, stretching 
right across the peninsula, and into the Konkun, &c., catching principally king- 
fishers, the skins of which they take to the Madras Coast, from where they 
are exported to China, and there made into those fans, and other feathered 
ornaments that are imported to India and Europe. They are gang robbers as 
often as they find the opportunity to be so. They take with them supplies of 
nux vomica and other poisons, which they use as antidotes to bites from 
snakes in the swamps of the Konkun, where principally they find the birds 
abovementioned, and they seem to care little when bitten by a snalce. 

55. Diikkulwars are travelling basket-makers and beggars. They have 
some old established village huks from the Mhangs. 

56. Punchpolres are wandering beggars, getting their alms exclusively 
from carpenters, blacksmiths, and goldsmiths. 

57. GopalU travel about in parties of ten or twelve, and, like the Dom- 
barees and Phailwans, are showmen. They are also called IrgopallSj and are 
to be frequently met. They are liot robbers. 

68. Bhondt-Koomars are also wanderers. They alight outside of villages. 
They make figures, in mud, of horses, elephants, &c., which they sell, also 
^ hooka chillums’ for smoking purposes. They are not robbers. 

59. Charuns are traders, travelling about with large droves of pack-bullocks. 
They visit the Konkun, where they make their purchases, which they convey to 
the interior and dispose of. They also purchase, and bring down from Guzerat 
and Malwa, large herds of cattle, which they sell as they travel along. They 
are also called Ilerahs, A great many of them reside in Kattywar. Each 
man is generally armed with a spear, a sword, and a buckler. They have the 
same appearance as the trading Brinjaras from Khandeish. Their habits as 
robbers have yet to be ascertained ; though they are believed to be Dacoits. 

60. Siv-Bhungees are also wanderers, and are like the Gosains. They 
use human skulls from which to drink water. They are also a kind of conjur- 
ors, pretending by tricks to produce milk, liquor, fire, or such like from their 
mouthfs. In the skulls they mix up urine and ^ goor,^ or sugar, which they 
drink aa a dram ; by doing which, and by squatting before houses as if to 
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ease nature, they extort gifts, in order to be rid of the nuisance they cause. 
They are believed to be also gang robbers. They are also called Agh6rees. 

61. Nmdee-Wallas are also wanderers, and teach bullocks, &c. to do 
whatever they are bid ; by exhibiting which they earn their livelihood. They 
are not robbers. 

62. Bunder^Wallas are wanderers, and monkey showmen. There are two 
tribes of theSe people— one, a section of Kaikarees; and the other are 
Mussulmans. 

63. Junglee-Sonars are journeymen smiths ; they” make rings and other 
ornaments, which they go about selling, accompanied by their donkeys. 

64. . Bhowrt or Bhoogre-Khillancwallas are wandering beggars. They beg 
by exhibiting huge spinning tops (or ‘ bhowras’ or ^ bhoogras’)^ during the 
revolutions of which they observe a profound silence, as though absorbed by 
the performances. 

65. Par6ts go about with models, in wood, of temples of various kinds, 
which at night they illuminate with lamps and torches, and play music, and 
sound conches in front of them, and so collect money and subsist ; their women 
beg by day. They alight outside of villages. 

66. Yerg6llis go about selling frankincense, sandalwood, kokum, &c. These 
are different from the Yergolhs mentioned under No. 2, though these too are 
more commonly to be met with in the Madras country, in the neighbourhood 
of Seringapatam. But they are constantly to be seen in Bombay also — a 
few are generally daily seated in the Fort within the Bazar Gate, with their 
drugs, roots of trees, human bones, dried locusts and lizards, and other specifics 
for every known ailment, lying scattered round about them. 

67. MoohDliasurs wear large pugrees, and go about collecting money by 
standing bare-footed upon thorns, and by pricking and wounding their bodies 
with divers instruments. During such performances, they keep up a kind of 
music, by blowing through shells, and tapping a kind.of gong. 

68. Khunjurs are a race of men who are rope-spinners, and make foot- 
mats of coir — a very useful people ; while another tribe so called reaj^ and sell 
tattoos, and steal them too. The Sansiah Dacoits, where thought to be 
Khunjurs, pretend to be the latter people. 

69. Chowras are a tribe of Bhamptes^ very expert in robbing people 
while on horseback, in fairs, ^juthras,’ and crowded places. They disdain 
to attempt to steal everything they can get, as the Bhamptcs do, and will only 
be tempted by what is valuable, and to rob respectable persons, with which 
view they themselves dress respectably. There is a colony of them at 
Jamkher, near Ahmednuggur. 

70. Hurdass are connected with the Chutturguttees, Some Hurdasses 
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form a part of the establishment of a Muratha family, and are its story-tellers, 
reading and chaunting *kuthas’ or pleasant tales, for the amusement of its 
members. It is said of the great Sivajee, that he was always very fond of 
attending the assemblies of these kutha readers. It is a favourite Muratha 
pastime; and the advent of a Huridass in a village is hailed with much 
pleasure, and he is listened to by a large audience, till often quite a late hbur. 
They are not robbers, but go about in small parties. ‘ 

71. Pliailwans are a tribe of wandering Mussulmans. They exhibit as 
wrestlers and gladiators, and are very athletic, performing remarkable feats in 
gymnastics, sword exercise, &c. Many of them are also very expert at all 
kinds of tricks and displays of legerdemain. Their children are very intelli- 
gent and agife. These men are honest. 

(Signed) C. Hebvey, Captain, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 

Assistant General Superintendents Office, 

Belgaum, 26th May 1852. 
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MEMORANDUM. 

The following papers regarding the Dam to be erected at 
Knrrukwasla to form the Reservoir for the Poona Water Supply, 
refer chiefly to the question of strength as designed by the pro- 
jector (Lieutenant-Colonel Fife), and also the desirability of increas- 
ing the size of it to extend the scheme by irrigating the Indapoor 
Valley, in addition to the original project of supplying Poona, Kirkec, 
and Gunnesh Khind with water, and for irrigating 4,000 acres of 
land between Kurrukwasla and Poona. 

Mh September 18G6. 


T. DOWDEN. 




No. 5904 OF 1866. 


Public Works Department : 

Office of the Superintending Engineer S.D., 

Poona, 7th August 1866. 

To the SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

Public Works Department, Bombay. 

Sir,— I have the honour to forward the accompanying Plan 
and Estimate received from the Superintending Engineer for Irri- 
gation, for constructing a Dam 88 feet high across the Moola 
River at Kurrukwasla, and sufficiently thigk to admit of its height 
being hereafter increased so as to supply water for irrigating the 
Indapoor valley, as well as for the cantonments of Poona and 
Kirkee, &c. 

2. In submitting Lieutenant-Colonel Fife’s project, which pro-, 
vides for supplying the Poona and Kirkee Cantonments, the new 
Arsenal, and Powder Works, and the city of Poona with its environs, 
only, with water, I remarked, as stated by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Playfair, on the lightness of Lieutenant-Colonel Fife’s section for the 
Dam, and proposed to increase slightly its dimensions. What 
action was taken by Government on that proposal I know not, 
but as my name is in a measure associated with the project, from 
the fact of my having been called upon to report on it, I respect- 
fully beg that the observations I then made in regard to the di- 
mensions of the dam may, as they cannot now be attached to the 
report, be circulated among those officers to whom the project has 
been sent.* 


^ “ 2. Lieut.-Colonel Fife’s project is in every respect complete, so far as it ex- 
tends, and his report is so ably written that I feel I should fail to afford further infor- 
mation on the subject were I to attempt to do so. The preliminary investigations, 
moreover, necessary for the preparation of the designs, have been conducted with so 
much care, both by Colonel Fife and his assistants, that it is with the greatest diffi- 
dence I venture even to remark that Lieutenant-Colonel Fife has perhaps rather over« 
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3. It will be seen from Lieut. -Colon el Playfair^s report that 
he proposes to build the Dam of a greater width than what has 
been yet recommended. The formula on which his calculations 


estimated the strength of the main work (the Dam across the river) and under-rated 
the cost of portions of the work to be executed in carrying out the scheme. 


** 3. As regards the strength of the proposed Dam we have no work of similar 
magnitude from which the requisite dimensions could be decided, and we are there- 
fore obliged to resort to formulae furnished by different authors. Rankine says that 
the thickness of a Masonry Dam at bottom should equal six-tenths of the height, and at 
the top one-fourth of the bottom, and by Moseley’s formula the line of least resistance is 
required to fall 375 feet within the point shown on Colonel Fife’s section, or in other 
words the dam at bottom should be within 6 '' of the width proposed by Rankine, 
Now the following are the dimensions of Colonel Fife’s Dam, and of dams of similar 
construction as deduced from Rankine’s and Moseley’s formula : — 


Thickness of Dam 
at bottom. 

Colonel Fife^s calculations . . 4675 


Rankiiie’s 51*00 

Moseley’s] 50 50 


And the dimensions of Colo-"' 
nel Fife’s Dam would be in- 
creased as shown were the x 
weight of a cubic foot of 
masonry reduced to 140 
lbs. 


49-5 


Thickness of Dan 
at top. 

11-6875 


When the weight of 
a cubic foot of 
masoniy 1 50 lbs. 


f When the weight of 
I a cubic foot of 

< masonry is 140, as 

I obtained from their 

L tables. 


12-375 


“ 4. I am not prepared to say that the Dam as proposed by Lieut. -Colonel Fife is 
not quite strong enough to resist the pressure of water, and I should not venture to 
call Lieut, -Colonel Fife’s calculations into question, were it not that the fact of the 
project passing through my hands makes me in a measure responsible for its accuracy. 

** 5, Considering that the weight of a cubic foot of masonry was found by experi- 
ment on a small scale to be from 143 to 148 lbs. it would have been more expedient 
to have supposed that in a large mass its weight would have diminished rather than 
increased, and that 1 40 instead of 1 50 lbs. would have been the better basis to rest 
the calculations upon. 

** 6. I fear from the accompanying statement, showing the rates for the different 
descriptions of work required in carrying out the project as compared with those which 
are in use in the offices of the Executive Engineers Poona and Kirkee, and the 
Poona DiM|$jiH:, that Colonel Fife’s estimates are, as before stated, under-rated, and that 
the cost of the undertaking will exceed the amount he asks for. As, however, the 
early aubmissioii of the estimate is desired, and Lieut,- Colonel Fife could not be 
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ate based is taken from the Aide Memoire, but it does not accord 
with that gived by Moseley and Rankine, both of whose works 
were published at a much more recent date. 

4. The table appended exhibits the difference of opinion 
entertained on the subject by the authors above named. The ques- 
tion therefore must still be looked upon as one open to discussion, 
and considering the immense amount of injury failure would occa- 
sion, not only to private property, but also to bridges and other 


communicated with^ without causing great delay, I do not consider I should be acting 
in accordance with the wishes of Government were I to delay the transmission of the 
project in order to call for further explanation on this head. 

“ I have, &c, 

SOOTT, Lieut.:Colonel, R.E., 

Superintending Engineer S. D. 


•* COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of usual Rates throughout the Poona District 
at which the works are being ca^^ied out* 


Debcriptlon of work. 


1 

Colonel 

Fife’s 

Rates. 

Executive ! 

PoX"omi Engrineer 

KirkeeT District’s Rates. 

Rates. 1 



1 

Rs* 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a* 

p. Rs* 

a. 

p- 

Rs* 

0. 

p- 

Excavation in earth . . 

100 c. F. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Do. in moorum 

do. 

I 

0 

0 

1 1 

8 

0 1 

8 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

Do. in rock 

do. 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Filling in foundation, uncoursed 













rubble masonry 

do. 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 

014 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Superstructure, of coursed rubble 
masonry, of piers and abut- 

do. 

i 











ments 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

022 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Spandril wall, of coursed rubble . . 

do. 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

025 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

ArcWork ^ do. including 

facing voussoirs 

do. 1 

40 

50 

to 

0 

0 

50 

0 

035 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Parapet wall> of coursed rubble 
masonry . . ! 

do. 

35 

0 

0 

50 

0 

040 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Plastering, of chunam 

100 S. F. 

.5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Pavement, cut stone 2nd sort .... 

do. 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

040 

0 

0| 

15 

0 

0 

Embankment of earth and moorum. 

100 C. F. 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 
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public buildings, too much attention cannot be paid to the subject, 
befbre deciding finally on the section to be adopted. 

5. It would be doubtless very desirable, if cost were no object, 
to construct the Dam of the proportions proposed in the Aide Me- 
moire, in order to secure it against any possibility of failure, but I 
submit that this could scarcely be considered a sufficient reason for 
incurring so large an expenditure beyond what would be required 
to execute the work in accordance with the formula given by 
Rankine and Moseley, unless that formula, which is based on the 
ascertained weight of a cubic foot of masonry, and the known spe- 
cific gravity of a cubic foot of water, can be satisfactorily proved to 
be incorrect. Vide page 246 of Rankine’s Applied Mechanics, and 
page 442 Moseley's Mechanical Principles of Engineering and 
Architecture. 

6. I have ventured on the above remarks as His Excellency 
is said to have stated that the large project will be sooner or later 
carried out. If it is decided to construct the smaller Dam first, I 
trust that the expediency of increasing the dimensions of the sec- 
tion proposed by Lieut.-Colonel Fife will be again considered before 
the work is commenced. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

C. SCOTT, Lieut.-Colonel, R.E., 

Superintending Engineer S. D. 



STATEMENT showing the thickness of the Bam proposed to he erected at Kurrakwasla, according to different authorities, 

if 1 23 or 88 feet in height. 


5 



p ws 2 


C. SCOTT, Lieutenant Colonel, R.E., 
Superintending Engineer S. D. 
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No. 927 OF 1866. 

Public Works Department: 

Office of Superintending Engineer for Irrigation, 

Poona, SOth July 1866. 

To The SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, 

Southern Division, Poona. 

Sir, — In an interview with His Excellency the Governor on the 
7th instant, the subject of the Poona Water Supply Project, and its 
subsequent extension for ir"igation, came under discussion. 

2. You are aware that llie water supply is to be obtained from 
a lalte on' the Moota river, to be formed by throwing a Dam 88 feet 
in height across the valley some miles above Poona, and of a thick- 
ness calculated for that height cniy. Whilst preparing his project 
for the w'ater supply, it occurred to Colonel Fife, that with an addi- 
tional height of Dam and consequent additional storage, a very 
valuable Irrigation Canal could be supplied to water the valley on 
the right bank of the Moota and Bheema rivers ; the water supply 
was, however, urgent ; the plans for the irrigation extension would 
take a long lime to prepare, and he therefore sent in the former 
project complete in itself, mrrely alluding to the irrigational 
scheme in a paragraph (No. 36) of his printed report, and recom- 
mending that, when carried out, the foundations of the water supply 
Dam should be so increased in dimensions as to answer for the 
larger Dam, if ever sanctioned; but the extra masonry above the 
foundations for the larger Dam was to have been added on here- 
after to that already supposed to be built, thus : — 
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The shaded portion representing the masonry required for the Poona 
Water Supply, with the extra foundation added ; the dotted lines 
showing the extension for the Irrigatioiial scheme. 

I may add that though I have in the sketch shown the extra 
foundation carried out at the same time as the water supply Dam, 
no provision for its cost is made in the estimate. Colonel Fife 
merely mentioned it in the paragraph (No. 36) I have quoted, as 
likely to cost Rs. 1,09,368. 

3. On this point His Excellency remarked somewhat to the 
following effect “ That there was no doubt a very valuable supply 
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for Irrigation could be stored up, and that the Irrigation scheme 
wpuld in consequence certainly be carried out sooner or later, and 
that it would surely be better to make the Dam for the water sup- 
ply of such dimensions at once as to admit of its being extended by 
simply increasing its height, rather than hereafter to be obliged to 
increase its dimensions from the base upwards by adding old work 
td new, and incurring the risk of unequal settlement and the want 
of proper bond between the two portions.” 

4. Of the advantage of making the Dam of the full thickness 
required for the Irrigation project at once, merely leaving it to be 
raised when that project is to be carried out, there can be, I think, 
but one opinion. I myself most fully concurred, and was then 
directed to submit an estimate of the probable extra cost of the 
work, which I have the honour to do herewith. Colonel Fife 
adopted a very light section for bis I’oona Water Supply Dam, and 
intended, 1 presume, to adopt the same formula when he added to it 
for the Irrigational one. I have shown his section by a blue line on 
section No. 19. I myself think that for such a vast work, the usual 
practical rule should be adopted, and have drawn the sections accord- 
ingly ; it is very probable that a still greater increase of height 
may hereafter be found necessary ; this coidd be done perhaps to 
a moderate extent with the large section wlien th6 work was con- 
solidated ; it would be very hazardous to do it with Colonel Fife's. 

5. The extra cost required to make the Dam of full thickness 
at once, but only up to Poona water supply height, then, is on 


Colonel Fife’s formula, thus : — 

Bs. 

Now estimated 16,61,391 

Originally estimated 9,63,432 

Extra cost . 6,97,959 


On the usual practical rule : — 

Now estimated 22,23,645 

Originally estimated 9,63,432 


Extra cost ........ 12,60,213 
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6. Tlie practical rule I have adopted is given in the Aide 
Memoire, article River and Inland Navigation, page 275, where 
X being the thiclcness sought in terms of the height ; at the top 
X = '30 ; in the middle X ■= ’50 ; and at the bottom X= *70 ; and the 
following remark Is taken from the same work ; — “ 3uch thicknesses 
are perhaps rather in excess, but the terrible consequences arisipg 
from the bursting of a Dam, and the more perfect impermeability 
of a large mass of masonry should rather induce a preference in 
this direction.” The lightness of Colonel Fife’s section struck you, 
and you remarked upon it in your No. 8173 of the 21st December 
1865, when you forwarded the Water Supply Project on ; and with 
regard to tljp Aide Memoire’s remarks, I have only to add that we 
are going to build — 

(1) A Dam above the popidous City of Poona, which will 
be flooded, and probably partially destroyed, should an accident 
happen to it. 

(2) That the height and length of the work is greater than 
anything known in Europe. 

(3) That it is the first work of the kind ever executed in 
this part of the country, and any accident happening to it would 
prevent others, so mych wanted, being built. 

(4) And that therefore it is better to take practical rules 
deduced from smaller works already built, than adopt theoretical 
ones giving much lighter dimensions to larger works than have ever 
as yet been undertaken. • 

7. In either estimate the sums are large, and the point on 
which its sanction will hinge will be whether the profit to be derived 
from the Irrigation scheme to be eventually carried out will warrant 
this preliminary expenditure, and there is a fear lest the Supreme 
Government may hesitate to sanction it, pending the submission of 
the Irrigational project in a complete form. But the same reason 
that leads us to press for the sanction of the water .supply in the 
first instance should have weight with the Supreme Government 
also } this reason being the urgent want of water for the Canton- 
ment and City of Poona^ for the Cantonment of Kirkee, and the 
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new Powder Works, which latter cannot be started till water is 
available. 

8. The Irrigational project is in preparation; and will be sent 
in as soon as it can be matured, but it involves many difficult ques- 
tions, and much drawing, calculating, and estimating. The data 
upon which it is founded are as follows : — 

(1) That the lake will fill every year with much less than a 
minimum flow in the river. 

(2) That its contents above the sill of the outlet sluice will, 
when the Dam is raised to the full height of 123 feet, be— 

C. F. 8,098,375,000 


Deduct— 6 feet perpendicular for evaporation .... 1,052,400,000 

Balance 7,045,975,000 

amount derived from dry weather stream in 
river .993,600,000 

8,039,575'^ 


Divide this over a space of 7 months, then the perennial discharge 

•11 I ft, 1139,575,000 >140 ^ r ^ j 

Will be . . 7 x3ox^4x1^)x(K)”“^^’^ second 

From this to be deducted for Poona and Kirkee 
Water Supply 31 „ „ 


Leaving 7.412 „ „ 

available for Irrigation for the whole of the dry weather ; to this 
must be added a very considerable monsoon discharge over and 
above the amount required to fill the Tank,^'hich will be invalu- 
able to the Poona valley, so often liable to drought and famine. 

9. The estimate and accompanying sections are very com- 
* plete, and do not require any further comment. I have myself 
calculated the position of the line of resistance .for the Dam at its 
extreme height, which calculations are appended to the estimate. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

J. W. PLAYFAIR, Lieut. Colonel, R.E., 
Superintending Engineer for Irrigation. 
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ESTIMATE No. 2 of 1866-67. 

Poona and Kirkee Water Supply. 

Public Works Department : 

Office of the Assistant Engineer for Irrigation. 

ESTIMA TE framed hy Lieutenant Buckle, R.E., Assistant En- 
gineer for Irrigation^ Poona, of the Probable Cost of construct, 
ing the Bund across the Rioer Moota at Kurrukwasla {vide Es- 
timate No.^Z of 1 865-06), to the level required for the Poona 
Water Supply Project, but of dimensions sufficient to answer 
without alteration, for the larger Irrigation Project. 

Irrigation Dam (120 feet).* 

Estimate framed agreeably to instructions received from th€ 
Superintending Engineer for Irrigation on the 7th July 1BC6. 

Amount of Estimate, Rs. 22,23,645-12-9. 

. Description. 

The length of the Bund and Waste Weir will be the same as 
that previously estimated, viz. bund 2,938 feet, waste weir 1,65{ 
feet. The dimensions of the Dam throughout are such that thi 
top thickness is equal to three-tenths, the bottom thickness seven 
tenths, and the mean thickness one-half the height. The wash 
weir has a mean thickness of half the height, and is perpendicula 
on the down stream side with a rear batter of one -sixth. 

The addition of the large Dam, though it will not alter th* 
length, will alter the position, of the waste weir, which will alway 
be kept at the extremity of the north end of the Dam. It wil 
alter the point of commencement of the waste weir by 605 feet, i. e 
a length of 605 feet, which in the small Dam will act as a portioi 


^ The VVfttev Supply Dam ijj 88 feel. 
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of the waste weir ; will afterwards form* a portion of tlie large 
Dam itself, the additional height making up this length of the weir 
at its other extremity. This length therefore, or from the 34th 
to the 37th sections, is calculated as a part of the Dam, though, 
until the large project is carried out, it will have to act as waste 
weir. 

No other alterations have been made on the original design. 
The wingwall and the Dam parapet remain as before. Their di- 
mensions, and all details of construction, are given fully in the 
General Description and Specification of the Dam. 


Mkasureaiun'is. 


Excavalinn for funndation in Rock, 

Tfi 

P 

P 

• 

'So 

P 

rS 

CC 

O 

Solid Fket. 



HH 


Q 


From 0 to No* 1 

1 

42 

32 

1 

1,. 344-00 

No. 1 to No, 2 

1 

24 

3,3-19 

1 

796 56 

No. 2 to No, 3 

1 

12 

,35 97 

1 

431-64 

No. 3 to No. 4 

1 

28 

,3 -72 

1 

1,084-16 

No. 4 to No. .*> 

1 

28 

37-.94 

2 

2,124 64 

No. 5 to No. 6 

1 

91 

41-90 

2 

7,625-80 

No. 6 to No. 7 • 

1 

,235 

49-82 

2-5 

29,269-25 

No. 7 to No. B 

1 

28 

56*80 

3 

4>54-40 

No. 8 to No. 9 

1 

118 

60-34 

3-5 

24,920-42 

No. 9 to No. 10 

1 

14 

63-64 

4-0 

3,563-84 

No. 17 to No. 18 

1 

91 

84-55 

4-0 

80,776-20 

No. 18 to No. 19 

1 

134 

90-52 

40 

48,518-72 

No. 19 to No, 20 

1 

26 

90-71 

4-0 

9,433-84 

No. 20 to No. 21 

1 

254 

86-4 

35 

76,809-60 

No. 21 to No. 22 

1 

15 

80-93 

3-0 

3,641-85 

No. 22 to No. 23 

1 

23 

78-04 

30 

6,384-76 

No. 23 to'tlo. 24 

1 

84 

75-39 

3-0 

18,99 -'-28 

No. 24 to No. 25 

1 

19 

71-42 

80 

4,070-94 

No. 25 to No. 26 

1 

90 

69-71 

3-0 

18,821-70 

No. 26 to No. 27 

1 

72 

71-33 

3-0 

16,418-08 

No. 27 to No. 28 

1 

17 

70-96 

3-0 

3,618-45 

No. 28 to No. 29 

1 

133 

65-37 

3-0 

26,082-63 

No. 29 to No. 30 

1 

218 

61-56 

30 

40,260-24 

No. 80 to No. 31 

1 

80 

! 60-62 

30 

14,548-80 

Carried over. . . . 

• • 

• 



393,588-80 
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Excavation for Foundation in 

M 

5? 

i 

Breadth. 

■3 

p. 

Solid Feet. 

* 

Brought over.. .. 

1 . • 

• « 

* 

. • 

393,58S-80 

From 01 to No. 0> 

1 

239 

53 23 

3-0 

41,78676 

No. to No 0> 

1 

1.3 

'.1 57 

30 

2,167-23 

No. 03 to No, 31 

1 

174 

5.3-54 

30 

27,947*83 

No. 84 to No. 35 

1 

ICO 

53 56 

3-0 

2.5,703-80 

No. 35 to No. 33 

1 

370 

48-'!) 

1-5 

45,-2-J8 25 

^o. 36 to iNo. 87 

1 

75 

4129 

2-0 

6,643 50 

Total solid feet Excavatien in llock .... 

543,066-22 


Excavation for Foundation in 
Eai tk. 

Fiom 0 fo No, 1 

1 

42 

3-2 

1-0 

1,344-00 

No. 1 to No. 2 

1 

24 

33 19 

10 

796 56 

No. 2 to No. 3 

1 

12 

35 97 

1-0 

431 64 

No. 3 to No. 4 

1 

28 

38-72 

1-0 

1,084-16 

No. 8 to No. 9 

1 

118 

60 34 

5-0 

8,560 06 

No. 9toNo. 10 

1 

14 

63 64 

9-25 

82,41-38 

No. 10 to No. 11 

1 

143 

66 21 

15-75 

149,121 47 

No. 11 to No. 12 

1 

20 

69 02 

19-00 

26,227-60 

No. 12 to No. 13 

1 

216 

72-16 

19-00 

296,144 64 

No. 13 to No.* 14 

1 

13-00 

74-35 

19-00 

18,364-45 

No. 14 to No. 15 

1 

11 

72-05 

19-00 

15,058-45 

No. 15 to No. 16 

1 

2-23 

72-78, 

19-00 

308,368-86 

No. 16 to No. 17 

1 

13 

78-21 

' 16-50 

16,776 04 

No. 17 to No. 13 

1 

91 

84-55 

5-00 

33,4/0 25 

No. 19 to No 20 

1 

26 

99-71 

2-00 

4,716-92 

No. 20 to No. 21 

1 

254 

86-4 

4-5 

98,755-20 

No. 21 to No. 22 

1 

15 

80 £3 

7-5 

. fl,04 6*2 

No. 22 to No. 28 

1 

23 

78-04 

10-0 

17,949-20 

Carried over. ... 

• • 

.. 1 

• • 

.. [l 

1,014,515-50 


pws3 
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ExcuvQtioHfor Foundation in Earth 
(continued).. 

• 

Brought over. . . . 

Number 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

So|.i 0 Fxbt. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

» * 

1,014,515-50 

From 23 to No. 24 

1 

64 

75-39 

11-0 

69,660-36 

No. 24 to No. 25 

1 

19 

71-42 

13 3 

18,319 23 

No. 25 to No. 26 

1 

90 

69-71 

130 

80,975 70 

No- 26 to No 27 

1 

72 

71*33 

6 5 

83,405 84 

No. 27 to No. 23 . 

1 

17 

70-93 

40 

4,6-24-60 

No 23 to No. 29 

1 

133 

65 37 

6-0 

52,165-26 

No. 29 to No. 30 

1 

218 

61-36 

3-0 

40.260-24 

No. 30 to No. 31 

1 

bO 

60-62 

1-25 

6,062-00 

No. 31 to No. 32 . 

1 

239 

53 26 

2-25 

31,340 07 

No. 32 to No. 33 

1 

.13 

55-57 

3-26 

2,347-83 

No. 33 to No. 34 

1 

174 

33-54 

3-25 

30 276-87 

No. 31 to No. 33 

1 

160 

58-56 

2-30 

21,424.00 

No. 35 to No. 8S 

1 

370 

48-89 

800 

54,267 90 

No. 36 to No. 37 

1 

73 

44-29 

8 30 

11,626 12 

Total solid feet Excavation in Earth 

1,471,471-52 


Filling in Foundation with uncoursed]^ 
JRubble Slone and Cliunaoh 


From 0 to No. 1, 
Ditto 

No. 1 to No. 2, 
Ditto 

No. 2 to No. 3, 
Ditto 

No. 3 to No. 4, 
Ditto 

No. 4 to No. 5, 
Ditto 

No. 6 to No. 6, 

Ditto ‘ 

No. 6 to No, 7, 
Ditto 


1st step .... 
2nd step .... 
l-t step .... 
2nd step .... 
1st step .... 
2nd step .... 
1st step .... 
2nd step .... 
1st step 
2nd step .... 
1st step .... 
2nd step .... 
l«t step .... 
2od step .... 

Carried Over.. .. 


1 

42 

32 

1 

1,344-00 

1 

41 

30 

1 

1,230 00 

1 

24 

33-19 

1 

796-56 

1 

24 

3119 

1 * 

748-66 

1 

12 

36-97 

1 

431-64 

1 

12 

33-97 

1 

407 64 

1 

28 

38 72 

1 

1,084-16 

1 

’ 28 

36-72 

1 

1,028-16 

1 

28 

37-94 

1 

1,062-32 

1 

28 

35 94 

1 

1,008 32* 

1 

91 

41-90 

1 

8,812-90 

1 

91 

39-90 

1 

3,630-90 

1 

235 

49-82 

1-6 

17,581-55 

1 

235 

46*82 

1*0 

11,002-70 

• a 

* • * 

a a 

• 
a » 

45»147'41 
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1 

0 

4 

A 

s 

4 

1 

a- 

i 

Solid Fset. 

J^iing in Foundation with unroursfd ■ 




P 







Bubble Slone and Chunam — 






(continued). 






Brought over. . . . 

. • 

• • 

• . 

• . 

45,147*11 

From 7 to No. 8, 1st step .... 

1 

28 

56*60 

1-0 

1,584-80 

Ditto 2nd step • • • . 

1 

28 

54 60 

10 

1,523*80 

Ditto Sid step •••. 

1 

28 

52-60 

1-0 

1 472*80 

No. 8 tn No. 9, 1st step .... 

1 

118 

60 34 

1-5 

10.680 18 

Ditto 2nd step .... 

1 

118 

57*34 

1-0 

6,766*12 

Ditto 3rd step . • . . 

1 

118 

55*34 

1.0 

6,580 12 
31,470 60 

Ditto 4th step 

1 

118. 

53*34 

5-0 

No. 9 to No. 10, I'-tstep .... 

1 

14 

63*64 

ro 

8^0 96 

Ditto 2nd step .... 

1 

14 

61*64 

1-0 

£62 96 

Ditto 3id stt'P .... 

1 

14 

59 64 

1-0 

834-96 

Ditto 4th step .... 

1 

14 

57*64 

1*0 

806 96 

Ditto 5th step .... 

1 

14 

55 64 

9-2 •> 

7,205 S8 

No. 10 to No. 11, 1st step . . .. 

1 

143 

66*21 

1-0 

9,46b*03 

l»itto 2nd step .... 

1 

143 

64*21 

10 

9,lt2-03 

Ditto 3rd step .... 

1 

143 

62*21 

1-0 

8,896-03 

Ditto 4th step .... 

1 

143 

60-21 

1-0 

8,610-03 

Ditto 5tli step 

1 

143 

58*21 

11-75 

97,^ 07-85 

No. 11 to No. 12, Ibt step .. .. 

1 

. 20 

69 02 

1-0 

1,380-40 

Ditto 2nd step . . . . 

1 

20 

67*02 

1-0 

1,340*40 

pirto 3id step ..•• 

1 

20 

65 02 

1-0 

l,300•4^ 

Ditto 4th step .... 

1 

20 

63*0*2 

1-0 

1,260-40 

Ditto 6th step . . . . 

1 

20 

61*02 

15-0 

18,306 00 

No. 12 to No. 13, l*t step .. .. 

1 

216 

72*16 

1 0 

15,5-6*56 

Ditto 2i]d step «... 

1 

216 

70*16 

1-0 

15,154*56 

Ditto 3rd step . . . . 

1 

216 

68-16 

1-0 

14,722*56 

])itto 4th step •*.. 

1 

216 

66-16 

10 

14,296*56 

Ditto 5th step . . . . 

1 

.216 

64-16 

15-0 

207,878*40 

No* 13 to No. 14, 1st step . • . « 

1 

13 

74-35 

1-0 

966*50 

Ditto 2nd step • . . < 

1 

13 

72-35 

1*0 

94Cm5 

Ditto 3rd step . . . . 

1 

13 

70-33 

1-0 

914*55 

Ditto 4th step .. • 

1 

13 

68*35 

10 

888*65 

Ditto 5th step ..., 

1 

13 

66-35 

15*0 

12,938*25 

No. 14 to No. 15, 1st step ... 

1 

11 

72*05 

1*0 

792*55 

Ditto 2nd step . . • 

1 

11 

70 05 

1*0 

770*55 

Ditto 8id step ... 

1 

11 

66*05 

1*0 

748*55 

Ditto 4th step « . • 

1 

11 

66*05 

1*0 

726*55 

Ditto 5th step • • . 

1 

11 

64*05 

16*0 

10,568*25 

^ Carried over . . 

1 • . 

• . 

• • 


671.210*67 
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Filling iji Foundation with uncours- 
ed Hubble Stone and Cltuuani — 
(continued). 

Number. 

1 

Length. 

1 

1 Breadth. 

Depth. 

SqiLiD Feet. 

Brought over. . . 

* . • 

. . 

. • 

I 

1 * * 

571,210-67 

From 15 to No. 16, 1st step 

Ditto 2nd step ... 

Ditto 3rd step . . . , 

Ditto 4lh step .... 

Ditto 5th step .... 

No. 16 to No. 1 7, 1st step .... 
Ditto 2n(l step . . . . 

Ditto 3rd step . . . . 

Ditto 4tli st^p . . . . 

Ditto 5th step . . . . 

No. 17 to No. 18, 1st step . . . . 
Ditto 2n<l step .... 

Ditto 3rd st('p .... 

Ditto 4th stop . , . . 

Ditto 5(h step .... 

No. 18 to No. 19, 1st stej) .... 

Ditto 2iid st(?p .... 

Ditto Ord step .... 

Ditto 4tli step .... 

No. 19 to No. 20, 1st stop .... 

Ditto 2ii(l st'p .... 

]3it(o 3rd step .... 

• Ditto 4tli stop .... 

Ditto 5 ill step .... 

No. 20 to No. 21, 1st step .... 

Ditto 2nfl .s'(‘p 

Ditto 3/(1 step .... 

Ditto 4ili sk-p 

No. 21 to No. 22, Dt step .... 
Ditto 2nd step .... 

Ditto 3rd step . . . . ’ 

Ditto 4»h step .... 

No. 22 to No. 23; 1st step .... 
Ditto 2nd step .... 

Ditto 3rd step 

Ditto 4th step .... 

No* 23 to No. 24, 1st step . • • . 
Ditto 2rid step .... 

Ditto 8rd step .... 

Ditto 4th step .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

! 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

223 
223 
223 
223 
223 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 
' 131 

134 
134 
134 
28 
26 
26 
26 
26 
254 
254 
254 
254 

15 

15 

15 

15 

23 

23 

•23 

23 

84 

84 

84 

84 < 

72-78 
70-78 
66-78 
66-78 
64-78 
78-21 
76-21 
74-21 
72-21 
70-21 
84-55 
82-55 
80-55 
78-55 
76-55 
90-52 
' 88-5-2 
86-52 
84-52 
90-71 
88-71 
86-71 
84-71 
82-71 
86-4 

83 ’4 

81-4 

79-4 

y!)-5 3 

78-93 

76-93 

74- 93 
78-04 
76-04 
74 0 4 

72- 04 

75- 39 

73- 89 
71-39 
69-89 

i 1-0 

1-0 
1-0 
1-0 
15-0 
1-0 
1-0 
1-0 
1-0 
12-5 
1-0 
1-0 
1-0 
1-0 
5-0 
10 
10 
1-0 
1-0 
1-0 
1-0 
l-O 
1-0 
20 
15 
10 
1-0 
4-5 

1 0 
l-O 

1-0 

7-5 

1-0 

10 

1-0 

10-0 

10 

1-0 

1-0 

Il-O 

16,229-94 
15,783-94 
15,337-94 
14,891-94 
210,089-10 
1,016-73 
990-73 
964-73 
938-73 
11,409-12 
7,694-05 
7,512-05 
7,330-05 
7,14805 
34,830-25 
12, 1-29 -68 
11,861-63 
11,593-68 
11,325-68 
2,358-46 
2,306-43 
2,254-46 
2,202-40 
4,300 92 
34,418-40 
21,193-60 
20,675-60 
90,754-20 
1,213-rs 
1,183-95 
1,153-95 
8,429-62 
1,794-92 
1,748-92 
1,70292 
16,569-20 
6,332-76 
6,164-76 
5,996-76 
64,116-36 

Carried over.. .. 

• • 

' # • 

• • 

• 

• • 

1,267,160-27 
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Filling in Foundation with uncourse 
Rubble Stone and Chunam — 
(continued). 

. § 
1 

il 

Length. 

1 

Breadth. 

0 

P 

Solid Feet. 

Brought over. . . 

• • 

• • 

. . 

• . 

1,267,160-27 

From 24 to No. 25, 1st step . . . . 

1 

19 

71-42 

1-0 

1,336-93 

Ditto 2nd step . . . . 

1 

19 

69*42 

1-0 

1,818-98 

Ditto 3rd step .... 

1 

19 

67-42 

1-0 

1,280-98 

Ditto 4th step . . . . 

1 

19 

65-42 

13-5 

16,760 23 

No. 25 to No. 26, 1st step 

1 

90 

69-71 

10 

6,27390 

Ditto 2iid step •... 

1 

90 

67-71 

1-0 

6,093-90 

Ditto f.rd step .... 

1 

90 

65-71 

10 

6,913-90 

Ditto 4tli step .... 

1 

90 

6:3-71 

13-0 

84,540-70 

No. 26 to No. 27, 1st step .... 

1 

72 

71-38 

1-0 

5,1:39-36 

Ditto 2nd step .... 

1 

72 

69-38 

1-0 

4,995-36 

Ditto 3rd step .... 

1 

72 

67-36 

1-0 

4,851-36 

Ditto 4th step .... 

1 

72 

65-38 

6*5 

30,397-84 

No. 27 toNo.28, 1st step .... 

1 

17 

70-95 

1*0 

1,206-15 

Ditto 2nd step . . . . 

1 

17 

6H-95 

1-0 

1,17215 

Ditto 3id step .... 

1 

17 

6695 

1-0 

1,138-15 

Ditto 4th step .... 

1 

17 

64*<)5 

40 

4,416-60 

No. 2S to No. 29, 1st step .... 

1 

13:3 

65-37 

,1-0 

8,694-21 

Diito 2nd step .... 

1 

1:33 

6:3-37 

1-0 

6,428-21 

Ditto 3id step .... 

1 

133 

61-37 

1-0 

6,162-21 

Ditto 4th stop .... 

1 

J»JO 

59-37 

6-0 

47,377-26 

No. 29 to No. 30, 1st stop .... 

1 

218 

61 *56 

1-0 

1-3,120 03 

Ditto 2Md step .... 

1 

218 

59*56 

1-0 

1 12,984-03 

Ditto 3r(l step .... 

1 

21s 

57-: G 

1-0 

1-2,548.03 

Ditto 4th step .... 

1 

218 

55-5(5 

3-0 

{16,336-24 

No. 30 to No. 31, 1st step .... 

1 

80 

G0-C2 

1-0 

4,849-( 0 

Ditto 2nd step .... 

I 

60 

58-62 

1-0 

4,6.-9 60 

Ditto 3»d step .... 

1 

60 

5(5-62 

J-0 

4, .529-60 

Ditto 4ih step .... 

1 

■ 60 1 

54-62 

1-25 

5,462-00 

No. 31 to No. 32, 1st step .... 

1 

239 

58-28 

1-0 

1.3,928-92 

Ditto 2nd step .... 

1 

239 

56-28 

1-0 

13,450-92 

Ditto • 3rd step .... 

1 

2:39 

54-2,8 

1-0 

12, 9; 2 92 

Ditto 4th step .... 

1 

239 

52-28 

2-25 

28,113-37 

No. 32 to No. 33, 1st step . » . . 

1 

13 

55-57 

1-0 

722-41 

D'tto 2nd step .... 

1 

13 

53-57 

1-0 

696-41 

Ditto 3rd step*.... 

1 

•13 

51-57 

1-0 

670-41 

Ditto 4th step .... 

1 

13 

49-57 

825 

2,094-83 

No. 83 to No# 34, 1st step .... 

1 

174 

63-54 

1-0 

9,315-96 

Ditto 2nd step .... 

1 

174 

51-54 

1-0 

8,967-96 

Ditto 8rd step .... 

1 

174 

49-54 

1-0 

6,619-96 

Ditto 4tb step .... 

1 

174 

47-54 

3-25 

26,8&3-87 

Carried over. . . . 


• • 

• • 

. . 

1,788,155-62 
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Filling in Foundation with uncoursed 
Rubble Stone and Cftunam — 
(continued). 

Brought forward . • . . 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

* 

Depth. 

Sous Fbct. 

. . 


• • 

• • 

1,738,155-62 

From 34 to No. 3 d, 1st step .. .. 

1 

160 

63-56 

1*0 

8,569*60 

8,249-60 

Ditto 2n(l step .... 

1 

160 

51-56 

10 

Ditto 3rd step ... 

1 

160 

49-56 

1-0 

7,929*60 

No. 35 to No. 36, 1st step .... 

1 

870 

48-^9 

1-5 

27,133*95 

Ditto 2nd step .... 

1 

370 

45-89 

1-0 

16,979*30 

8,3*21*75 

No. 36 to No. 37, 1st step .... 

1 

75 

44-29 

1-0 

Ditto 2nd step .... 

1 

75 

42-29 

1-0 

3,1/1*75 

1 


Total solid feet filling in Foundation. . 


1,813,511*17 


Superstructure of coursed Rubble 
Masonry and Chunam. 

Number, 

'§)• 

s 

Mean Area. 

Solid Feet. 

From 0 to No. 1 

1 

40 

105-60 

4,224*00 

No. 1 to No. 2 

1 

24 

26.5-77 

6,378*48 

No. 2 to No. 3 

1 

12 

20-2-37 

2,428*44 

No, 3 to No. 4 

1 

2i 

466-00 

13,048*00 

No. 4 to No. 5 

1 

28 

606--I0 

14,179-20 

No. 6 to No. 6 

1 

91 

750-08 

68,257-23 

No. 6 to No. 7 

1 

235 

1,247-27 

298,108*45 

No. 7 to No. 8 

1 

28 

1,717-65 

48,094-20 

No. 8 to No. 9 

1 

1 118 

1,968*66 

232,300*70 

No* 9 to No. 10 

1 

14 

. 2,193-67 

80,711-83 

No. 10 to No. 11 

1 

143 

2,456-10* 

351,222*30 

No. 11 to No. 12 

1 

20 

2,761-23 

55,224-60 

No.’ 12 to No. 13 

1 

216 

3,118-62 

673,621*92 

No. 13 to No. 14 

1 

18 

8,377*88 

43,91*2-44 

No. 14 to No. 15 

1 

11 

3,111*93 

34, -231 -23 

No. 15 to No. 16 

1 

223 

3,203*59 

714,400-57 

No. 16 to No. 17 

1 

13 

8,865*80 

60,255*40 

No. 17 to No. 18 

1 

91 

4,747*21 

481,996*11 

No. 18 to No. 19 

1 

184 

5,621*94 

798,539*96 

No. 19 to No. 20 

1 

26 

6,620*72 

146,183*72 

Carried forward 

• • i 

. . 

• • • . 

4,007,273*38 
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Superstructure of coursed Bubble 

Number. 

Length. 

Mean area. 

Solid Fxbt. 

Masonry and Chunam — (continued). 






Brought forward • • 4 • 

• * 

• • 

• • 

' • • 

4,007,273-58 

No. 20 to No. 21 

1 

254 

5,120-70 

1,300,657-80 

No. 21 to No. 22 

1 

15 

4,503-27 

67,549-05 

No. 22 to No. 23 

1 

23 

4,103-46 

94,379-38 

Ko. 23 to No. 24 

1 

84 

3,765-03 

316,266-72 

No. 24 to No. 25 

1 

19 

3,271-50 

62,158-50 

No. 25 to No. 26 

1 

90 

3,063-58 

275,722 20 

No, 26 to No. 27 

1 

72 

3,261-21 

234,807-12 

No. 27 to No. 23 

1 

17 

3,211-47 

31,594-97 

No. 28 to No. 29 

1 

133 

2,590*68 

344,560-44 

No 29 to No. 30 • 

1 

218 

2,18.3-70 

476,046-60 

No. 30 to No. 31 

1 

80 

2,091*26 

167,300-80 

No. 31 to No. 3 > 

1 

239 

l,t'69*58 

446,i-29-62 

No. .32 to No. 33 

1 

13 

l,623-.36 

21,103-68 

No. 33 to No. 84 

1 

174 

1,4.70-35 

252,360-90 

No. 34 to No. 35 

1 

160 

1,173 29 

187,726-40 

No. 35 to No. 86 

1 

370 

904-29 

334,587-30 

No. £6 to No. 37 

1 

75 

646-18 

4M63-50 




Breadili. 

Depth. 


Parapet 

1 

2,939 

3 

2 

17,634-00 


.Total solid feet 8,680, 022-36 

Deduct — Masonry occupied by Sluice, ride estimate of Sluice.. 8,218*80 


8,671,803-56 


Total cubic feet Superstructure, Small Dam 



so 



a> 

rO 

-s 


SVFERFICl^l* 

Superficial Feet facing of Mock 

s 

a 

bO 

c 

s 

M 

Feet. 

Ashlan 





From 0 to No. 1 

1 

40 

4 

160-00 

No. 1 to ^o. 2 

1 

24 

9-7 

232-80 

Nn 2 to No. 3 

1 

12 

13-68 

164-16 

No. 3 to No 4 

1 

28 

15-47 

433-16 

No. 4 to No. .5 

1 

23 

ie«19 

461-72 

No. 5 to No. 6 

1 

91 

2-2-15 

2,015-65 

No. 6 to No. 7 • . . 

1 

235 

3-2-01 

7,529-40 

No, 7 to No* 8 

1 

2^ 

40-3 

1,128-40 

No. 8 to ^ 0 . 9 

1 

118 

44-22 

5,217-96 

No. 9 to No. 10 

1 

14 

47-5 

665-00 

No.10toNo.il 

1 

143 

61-16 

7,315-88 

No. 1 1 to No. Jo * 

1 

20 

55-19 

I,l03“n0 

No. 12 to No. 13 ‘. 

1 

216 

59-67 

12,888-72 

No. 13 to No. 14 

1 

13 

()2-79 

816--27 

No. 14 to No. 15 

1 

11 

59 51 

654-61 

No. 15 to No. 16 

1 

223 

60-56 

13,504-88 

No. 16 to No. 17 

1 

13 

68-31 

88S-03 

No. 17 to No. 18 

1 

! 91 

77-37 

7,010-67 

No. 18 to No. 19 

1 

134 

85-96 

11,518-64 

No. 19 to No. 20 

1 

26 

86-17 

2,240-42 

No. 20 to No. 21 * . . 

1 

254 

hl-44 

20,685-76 

No. 21 to No. 22 

1 

15 

75-15 

1,127"25 

No. 22 to No 21 

1 

23 

70-92 

1,631 16 

No. 23 to No. 24 

1 

84 

67-14 

5,639-76 

No. 24 to No. 25 

1 

19 

61-47 

1,167-93 

No. 25 to No. 2(i • • • 

1 

90 

59-02 

5,311-80 

No. 26 to No. 27 

1 

72 

61-37 

4,418-64 

No. 27 to No. 28 

1 

17 

6J-76 

1,032-92 

No 2S to No. 29 

1 

133 

52-82 

7,025-06 

No. 29 to No. 30 

.1 

218 

47-38 

10,328-84 

No. 30 to No. 31 

1 

80 

46-04 

3,6b3-20 

No. 31 to No. 32 

1 

239 

42-69 

10,202*91 

No. 32 to No. 33 

1 • 

13 

38-82 

504-66 

No. 33 to No. 34 

1 

174 

35-92 

6,250-08 

No. 34 to No. 35 

1 

160 

27-95 

4,472-00 

No. 85 to No. 36 

1 

870 

22-7 

B,. 399-00 

No. 36 to N 0, 37 

1 

75 

17-57 

1,317-75 



Total • • • • 1 

169,178-89 

^educt^-^peamg of bluices 

• • e • 



70-00 

Total superficial feet Rock Ashlar, . . 

169,103-89 

> 


V 



iJul-sione iJopiiuj (3rd 6ort)i 



Number. 

r 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid Feet- 

From No. J34 to No. .3.5 

1 

160 

86*39 

1 

2,911-20 

No. .35 to No. 36 

1 

370 

34-81 

1 

6,439-85 

„ No. .36 to No. .37 

1 

75 

33-27 

1 

1,247-64 

Parapet 

1 

29-30 

(1-571) 

1 

4,614-17 


Total cubic feet cut-stone Coping 


15,215-86 


* Sluices, Poona side. 


Coursed It abide Slasanry and 
Chuaaiti, to bf' deducted jrom the 
Masimrf/ of Dim. 


>il>iice Arches 


Total Deduction 


Snperstv$Lclure for Sliders. 

Up to the height of extradoes. . 


No. 

L. 

15. 

II. 

Solid Ffet. 

1 

37-7 

27 

4-5 

4,580-55 


4,580-55 


No. 

L. 

15. 

11. 

Solid Feet. 

I 

384 

27 

4-5 

4,677-75 

9 • 

27 

1-78 

1 

4806 

Carried over. . . . 

4,725-81 
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Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid FeeI. 

Brought over.. .. 

. • 

• • 

. . 

. . 

4,725-81 

Deduct — 

openings rectangular 

4 

38-5 

3 

3 

1,386 

Do. circular portion 

4 

88-5 

area 

(1-021) 

157-23 


4 

38-5 

m 

3-6331 

1 

1 

559-50 

Total Deduction. 

. • . . . < 



2,103-73 

Total Superstructure ... 



. 2,622-08 


No. L. 

B. 

II. 

Solid Feet. 

Arch-worli, 

Arches 4 88-5 

m 

3-6331 

1 

559-5 

Total Arch-work 



559-6 


No. 

L. 

Total Run- 
ning Feet. 

Grooves. 

For the shutters, two sides 

Bottom and top 

2 

2 

7 

8-5 

14 

7 

Total. 

Add for 3 more •••••.. 

Total. 



. 

21 

63. 

• 84 
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Teak’-wood, 

Number. 

Length. 

A 

■M 

1 

PQ 

Height. 

Solid Feet. 

Teak rods 

4 

23 

0-25 

0-25 

5-75 



area 



Teak planks 

4 

14-26 

25 

14-26 


r 

I'otal .. 



! 

20-01 

Add one-fourth for wastage • • • • 


5 


Total •• 



25 


Chain, Iron. 

No. 

- L. 

Running 

Feet. 

Chain ..77 

4 

8 

32 


Crabwinch, double. 
Cl abwinch; double .. 

Centering, 

Rectangular portion . 

Circular 


No. 

L. B. 

n. 

Solid Feet. 

4 

88-5 3 

1 

3 

1,386-00 


area 



4 

(1-021) 

1 

38-5 

157-23 



Total cubic feet Centering 

O 


1,543-23 



24 


Si.incE, Ktrkeis Side. 


• 

Courml Tiubhio Mdfumy and 
Chunam^ (o bo dcducU'd from the. 
Mnsnnrif tf JJam» 

f^p to the liJ'iLviit of oxtradocs of 
sl.iice aiTbcs 

Number. 

60 

! 

o 

! ^ 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

0- 

Solid Feet. 

1 

i 

77 / 

8-^5 

21 

4‘5 

3,603-2.5 

Total Dc‘(IiU‘t.ion . 




3,6:38-25 













No. 


Ih 

II. 

Solid Feet. 

Siipprstmctiirc for sluices up to the 
heii;,ht of extra docs 



21 

4-5 

3,723-30 

Over projectint^ parts of the arches. 

1 

21 

1*75 

1 

36-75 

Total Cuiried over • . • . 


3,760-05 



N. 

L. 

1 

1 

11. 

Solid Feet. 

Deduct — 

Opening.^, rcctanp;ular 

3 

09-4 

3 

3 

1,063-80 

Circular portion 

3 

39-4 

Area. 

1-021 

120-68 

„ Ar<h-work 

3 

39-4 

1 3-6331 

I 

439-43 

Total deduction . . . . 


1,623-91 

- 

Total Superstructure 

2,136-14 


Arch-u'orh. 


No. 

L. 

B. ■ 

IL 

Solid Feet. 



in 



3 

39-4 

8-6031 

1 

• 439'43 


Arches 




1 ^ 

. 



rO 

"Id 

Running 


•I 

a 

Feet. 

* Grooves ^ 




For the shutters, two sides. 

2 

7 

4 

Bottom and top 

2 

.3-5 

7 

Total.. 


21 

Add for two 

more 

42 

Total.. 


63 



No. 

L. 

Running 

Feet. 

3 

8 

24 



No. 

1 



Crabwind)^ double 
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Centerings. 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 

Rectangular portion 

3 

39-4 

3 

3 

1,063‘80 



Area. 



Circular portion • 

3 

1021 

1 

39-4 

120*68 



Total.. 


1,184*48 


ABSTRACT OF SLUICE, POONA SIDE. 


Quantities. 

1 

Items. 

Amount. 

2,622 

Solid feet superstructure, at Rs. 18 per 100 solid 
feet 

^Is. a. p. 

471 15 4 

559 

Solid feet arching, at Rs. 40 per ditto 

223 9 7 

84 

Running feet cut grooves, at Rs. 2 per foot . • • • 

168 0 0 

25 

Cubic feet teak wood, for gate, at Rs. 6 per foot. . 

150 0 0 

82 

Running feet iron chain, at Rs. 1-8 per ditto 
Crabwinch, double, at Rs. 170 each 

48 0 0 

1 

170 0 0 

1,543 

1 

Solid feet masonry, for centering, at Rs. 16 per 
100 solid feet 

246 13 0 


Total of Poona side. . . . 

1,477 8 11 
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ABSTRACT OF SLUICE, KIRKEE SIDE. 


Quantities. 

Items. 

Amount. 

2,138 

Solid feet superstructure, at Rs. 18 per lOO solid 
feet 

Rs. a. p. 

884 7 8 
175 9 7 

439 

Solid feet arching, at Rs. 40 per ditto 

63 

Running feet cut grooves, at Rs. 2 per foot .... 

126 0 0 

17 

Cubic feet teakwood, for gate, at Rs. 6 per foot. . 
Running feet chain, iron, at Rs. 1-8 per ditto . . 

102 0 0 

24 

36 0 0 

1 

1,184 

Crabwinck, double, at Rs. 170 each 

Solid feet masonry, for centering, at Rs. 16 per 

170 0 0 


100 solid feet 

189 7 0 


Total Rupees for Kirkee side. . . . 

1,183 8 3 


ABSTRACT— SMALL DAM. 


Quantities. 

Items. . 

Amount. 

543,066 

Cubic feet excavation for foundation in rock, at 
Rs. 7 per 100 cubic feet 

Rs. a. p. 

38,014 9 11 

1,545,844 

Cubic feet ditto ditto in earth, at 1 rupee per ditto 

15,458 7 0 

1,810,454 

Ditto filling in foundation with rubble, coursed, 
and chunara, at Rs. 15 per ditto 

2,71,568 1 4 

8,709,474 

Ditto superstructure of coursed rubble masonry 
and^chunam, at Rs. 18 per ditto. 

15,67,705 5 1 

146,403 

Superficial feet rock ashlar, at Rs. 28 per 100 

4,099 4 6 

15,216 

Cubic feetcut stone coping, of 3rd sort^ at Rs. 75 
per 100 cubic feet 

11,412 0 0 


Sluice Poona side, vide Estimate 

1,477 8 11 


Ditto Kirkee ditto 

1,183 8 3 


Total .... 

19,10,918 12 8 


Add contingencies at 5 per cent 

95,545 15 0 


Carried forward .... Rupees:20,06,464 11 8 
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AliSTRACT-SMALL DAM •^continued. 



Amount. 

Brought forward .... 

Ks. a. 
20,06,404 11 


!»• 

H 


Extra Establishment : — 


4 Carcoons for 2 years, at Rs. 20 per month 
2 ditto for ditto, at Rs. 15 ditto 

2 ditto for ditto, at Rs. 12 ditto 

8 Miickadums at Rs. 10 per month 

2 Chovvkeedars, at Ks. 8 ditto 


Total. 
Grand Total. 


1,920 0 0 
720 0 0 
576 0 0 
1,920 0 0 

384 0 0 


..Rupees 5,520 0 0 


.. Rupees 20,11,984 11 8 


WASTE WEIIl. 
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Excavation in Earth, 

From No. 37 to No. 38 

No 38 to No. 39 

No. 39 to No. 40 ........ 

No. 40 to No. 41 

No. 41 to 0 

Number. 

•t-t 

bC 

a 

i 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Fekt. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

18B ‘ 
295 
366 
108 
146 

30-22 

27-85 

25-52 

24-64 

23-84 

5-82 

4- 71 
3-24 

5- 35 
7-83 

24,271-49 

38,696-18 

30,262-63 

14,236-99 

27,253-41 

Total solid feet Excavation in Earth. . . . 

134,720-70 


Filling vi Foundation with Rubble 
and Chunam, 

From No. 37 to No. 38, 1st stop. 

Do. do. 2iid do. . 

From 38 to No. 39, 1st step. 

Do. do. 2 ikI do* . 

From No. 39 to No. 40, 1st step. 

Do. do. 2iid do. . 

From No. 40 to No. 41, 1st .step. 
Do. do. 2nd 'do. . 

From No. 41 to 0, 1st step 

Do. do. 2ad do 


• 1 

138 

34*42 

1*0 

4,749*96 

1 

13cS 

32-42 

1-0 

4,473*96 

1 

295 

31*85 

l-O 

9,395-75 

1 

295 

29*85 

1-0 

8,805-75 

1 

366 

29\52 

1-0 

10,804-32 

1 

366 

27*52 

1-0 

10,072-32 

1 

108 

28*64 

10 

3,093-12' 

1 

108 

26 64 

1-0 

2,877-12 

1 

146 

27*84 

1-0 

4,064-64 

1 

146 

25*84 

1-0 

3,772-64 


Total solid feet fillintj in 


62,109*53 


Superstructure of coursed Rubble 
and Chunam. 

Number. 

Length. 

j 

Area. 

Superficial 

Feet. 

No. 37 to No. 38 

1 

138 

479-69 

66,197-22 

No. 38 to No. 39 

*1 

295 

343-58 

101,356-10 

No. 39 to No. 40 

1 

366 

217-19 

79,491-54 

No. 40 to No. 41 • • • • • 

1 

lOS 

175-32 

18,934-56 

No. 41 to 0 

1 

146 

137-56 

20,083-76 


Total Superstructure .... 

286,063-18 


p w s 5 
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Facing of Rock Ashlar Masonry. 

No. 37 to No. 38 * 

No. 38 to No. 39 

No. 39 to No. 40 

No. 40 to No. 41 

Nn 41 to 0 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Superficial 
« Feet. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

138 

295 

366 

108 

146 

16-82 

12-76 

8-76 

7-26 

3-00 

2,321-16 

3,761-25 

3,206-16 

784-08 

438-00 


Total superficial feet Rock Ashlar Masonry,. .. 

10,510-65 


4 

Coping of 3rd sort Cut-stone, 

From No. 37 to No. 38 

No. 3S to No. 39 

No. 39 to No. 40 

No. 40 to No. 41 

No. 41 to No. 0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

138 

295 

366 

108 

146 

27*42 

2 

25-78 

2 

24-Ofl 

2 

23-44 

■'2 

22*87 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

lj891-98 

3,796-17 

4,402-98 

1,265-76 

1,669-51 

Total cubic feet Coping. 

13,026-40 


Wing Wall at the end of the 
Waste Weir* 

Excavation for foundations — 

Middle portion 

End portions 

1 

2 

m. 

17-86 

39-93 

12 

14 

11-68 

11-68 

2,503-25 

13,058-71 

Total cubic feet Excavation* .**••*.*. 

15,561-96 
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^Deduct— 

• 

U 

1 

'-A 

i 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 

Portions calculated in excess • • « t 

2 

2166 

2*0IS4 

11-68 

66-08 

Total cubic feet Excavation for foundation 

15,495-88 

Filling in Foundations, 


j 


[ 

1 

Middle portion, 1st step • • 

1 

17‘86 

12 

1 

* 214-32 

Ditto 2nd do. 

^ 1 

,18-274 

11 

1 

201-01 

End portions, 1st step 

2 

m. 

39-93 

14 

1 

1,118-04 

Ditto 2nd do 

2 

38-93 

12 

1 

934-3» 

« 

Total cubic feet Foundations. . . . 


2,467-69 


Deduct — 

Masonry calculated in excess, Istj 
step 

Ditto do. do. 2nd step 


Total deduction 



Total cubic feet filling in Foundations 



Svperstriictiiref 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

a 

S' 

Q 

goLiD Feet. 

Middle portion 

1 

1 

m. 

19-38 

m. 

7-125 

13-78 

1,903-01 

End portions 

2 

m. 

36-53 

rn. 

7- 125 

13-78 

7,173-18 

Junction triangular portions ot 
waste weir with the wings 

2 

•95 

05 

•>" 

5 78 

2 

• 

2-60 

Total Superslructure. . . 



9,078-79 


ABSTRACT OF WASTE WEIR. 


Quantities. 


64,216 

134,720 

62,110 

2e6,063 

10,511 

13,025 


Items. 


Cubic feet excavation in rock, at Rs. 7 per 100 

cubic feet 

Do. do. in earth, at Rs. 1 per ditto’ 

Do. filling in foundation, at Rs. 15 per do. • • . 

Do. superstructure, at Rs. 18 per do 

Superficial feet rock ashlar, at Ks. 28 per 100| 

superficial feet 

[Cubic feet coping, cutstone, 3rd sort, at Rs. 75| 
per 100 cubic feet 


Total .... Rupees' 

Add contingencies at 6 per cent. • . . 


Total cost of Waste Weir. 

Establishment. 


Amount. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

4,495 

1 

11 

i,ai7 

8 

2 

9,316 

8 

0 

51,491 

5 

5 

2,943 

1 

3 

9,768 

12 

0 

79,361 

15 

9 

3,968 

1 

7 

^3,330 

1 

4 

1,032 

0 

0 


84,362 1 4 


Grand Total ...... Rupees 
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ABSTRACT OF WING WALL. 


Quantities 

Items. 

Amount 



Rs. a. p. 

15,496 

Cubic feet excavation for foundation in earth, at 



Rs. 1 per 100 cubic feet 

154 15 4 

'2,397 

Do. filling in foundation, at Rs. 15 pei do .... 

3,59 « 9 

9,079 

Do. superstiuctuie, at Rs. 18 pei do 

1,634 3 6 


Total .... Rupees 

2,148 11 7 


Add contingencies at 5 pei cent 

107 6 11 


Total .... Rupees 

2,256 2 6 

1 Oaikoon foi 4 months, at Ks. !(> pei month 

60 0 0 

1 Mutkaduni loi 4 nionlhs, at Rs 10. 

* 40 0 0 


Total. . . . Rupees 

2,356 2 6 


RF.CAPITULATION 


Cost of Land 

Dam and Sluices ! 

Wa«te wen 

Wing wall to 3o 

Wing wall as pieviously estimated 


M.. 


a. p 

77, "^00 0 0 
2,011,984 11 8 

84,362 1 4 

2,356 2 6 
47,321 12 0 


Gi and Total • • • . Rupees 2,223,824 11 6 


A, BUCKLE, Lieut. R.E., 

Assistant Engineer for Irrigation, 
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(1) The cost of the Dam and Sluices constructed on the 
formula, top = h, middle = /o h. bottom = yV b> is above, 
Rs. 2,011,984. 

(2) The same dam constructed on Colonel Fife's formula 
of base = 55 h, top = base, will be less in the proportion of 
1,052:1,460, or 2,01 1,984 x fHf = 1.449,730. 

Therefore the above Estimate on formula No. 1 Rs. 
will be 2,223,645 


On Formula No. 2 1,661,391 


J. W. PLAYFAIR, Lieut. Colonel, R.K, 

Superintending Engineer for Irrigation. 


CA LCULATIONS of Centre of Graoity of Dam for the Irriga- 
tion Scheme, at the extreme height jof 123 /cel. 

Area of top rectangle kabh = x 3 = 100-2 

Area of rectangle abcd = 36 x 120 = 4320 

Area of ^ afc =42 x 120 = 2520 

Area of ^ bde = 6 x 120 = 360 

Total area 7,306 


Erect a perpendicular EN on EF at B, then the area of each 
separate figure x by the distance of its centre of g^^vity respec- 
tively from EF and EN will be equal to the area of the whole figure 
X by the distance of its centre of gravity respectively from the 
same lines. 

% 

Therefore let a:*be the distance of the centre of gravity of the 
whole figure from EF, then 

7,306 X « = 106*2 X 121*5 + 4320x60 + 2520 X 40 + 360 x 40 
st 12903 + 259200 + 100800 + 14400 =* 387,303. 
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387303 

7306 


53 


Let y be the distance from EN 

7306 X y = 106-2 X 23-7 + 4320 x 24 + 2520 X 56 + 360 x 4 
= 2517 + 103680 + 141120 + 1440 = 248757. 


_ 248757 
y ~~ 7306 


34. 


Weight of water = 120 x 60 x 62*5 == 450000. 

Weight of masonry = 7306 x 160 == 1095900. 

Weight of water is to weight of masonry as I : 2 4 and acts at 
^ from the bottom. 


Setting oflF a parallelogram proportionate to tlie above forces 
on the vertical of the centre of gravity the diagonal gives the 
resultant sought for. 


J. W. PLAYFAIR, Lieut. Colonel, R.E., 

Superintending Engineer for Irrigation. 
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No. 1 OF 1866. 

Public Works Department. 

To the SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

Public Works Department. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
No. of the 14th instant, forwarding for my report papers relating 
to the project for a Storage Reservoir on the Moota for Irrigation 
and Town Water Supply. 

2. In January last, just before leaving Bombay, I supplied 
what I believe to be all necessary explanation on the subject of 
Colonel Scott’s remarks on the section to be given to the Reservoir 
Dam. If a reference be made to the letter I then wrote, I think you 
will find that I showed that the conditions required by the principles 
laid down by Rankine were more than satisfied by the section I 
designed. In so important a question as the dimensions of q large 
Dam, I did not rest satisfied with merely adopting a general rule 
for thickness which did not make allowance for the difference in the 
material employed. I went into the principles of construc#>n and 
worked out a result on the jiarticular conditions of the case at Poona, 
just as Rankine himself would have done had he been designing a 
section for a particular case. Had the material intended for the 
Dam been brickwork, the dimensions worked out in this manner 
would have been different. 

3. While showing the manner in which the dimensions had 
been arrived at, and that I had not set aside Rankine ’s principles, 
but had carefully attended to them, giving the section indeed some 
little advantage on the side of stability, I expressed my willingness to 
increase the thickness of the Dam as proposed by Colonel Scott. 
The increase was not great, and it could have been easily carried out 
during construction. 

4 . After this I ex pected that the progress of the project (which 
is mo^t urgently needed) towards sanction would have bpen rapid. 
I regret however to find that notwithstanding all the exertion I 
made when in the Deccan, and the very severe fatigue which I un- 
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derwent while conducting double duties to get so important a matter 
concluded, the movement which has since taken place is one of 
retrogression and not of advancement. At the end of many months 
it has become apparent that Lieutenant Colonel Playfair, without 
any orders from Government, has been employing Lieut. Buckle 
in preparing plans and estimates for a kind of dam which is not 
approved by me, nor, as far as I can judge, by Colonel Scott either, 
and that the large irrigation project which was to comi)rise the 
smallerone for the water supply has been delayed. I left the surveys 
of that project in a very advanced state, and expected that about two 
or three. months more only would be required to complete the plans 
and estimates. So closely did I expect it to follow the smaller one 
that the latter was only separately submitted on account of the 
urgency of the demand for water in Poona and Kirkee, and to 
enable Government to see how easily water for all purposes could 
be obtained in abundance, and with great economy, for both do- 
mestic purposes and irrigation. 

5* The first portion of Lieutenant Colonel Playfair’s letter 
No. 927, of the 30th July, relates to the manner in which the 
masonry for the larger project is to be connected with that of the 
smallerijne. I must begin by informing you that Colonel Playfair 
is in error in saying that it occurred to me whilst preparing the 
water supply pi’oject to raise the dam and increase the storage for 
an irrigation project. The irrigation project was the original. 
Colonel Playfair is again in error in saying that my reason for submit- 
ting the w\ater supply project separately was because the larger 
project would occupy a long time to prepare. I have already in a 
previous paragraph given my reasons for submitting the water sup- 
ply project separately, and it is only necessary to look at the Govern- 
ment Resolution on the subject of the Moota project to see Colonel 
Playfair’s first error. • 

6, With respect to the concluding part of Colonel Playfair’s 
2nd paragraph. I would remark that it will be time enough to go 
formally into the question of how the masonry of the old and new 
work is to be connected when Government has decided whatcour,ste 
to pursue. If the irrigation project is taken up it will be unneces- 
sary tp consider the matter at all, as the dam would from the first be 
carried up at its full thickness. 'The delay which is occurring 

P W8 6 * 
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under Lieutenant Colonel Playfair in submitting the large project 
is producing the difficulty he dwells upon. In paragraph 36 of my 
report No. 860 a, dated 30th November last, recently published by 
Government, it will be observed that I say that the dam itself need 
not be made “ higher ” than is required for the water supply plan, 
but I do not say that it need not be made thicker. This part of 
my i-eport is, 1 admit, not complete, as the mode of connecting the 
old and new masonry had not been, as well as I can now recollect, 
conclusively settled by me. It was in fact the very utmost I could 
do before leaving the Deccan for Sind to submit the project. I 
have merely to add now, that had Colonel Playfair submitted the 
complete large project within a reasonable time we should probably 
have been saved the trouble of considering the point at all. I have 
considered three modes of connecting the old and new masonry, but 
will not enter into a description of them here.. If Government 
intend to carry out the irrigation project, the dam may be carried 
up with its full dimensions at once. 

7. I will now proceed to the 2nd part of Colonel Pla^Tair’s 
letter, wliich treats of the section to be given to the dam. On this 
subject I concur generally with what Colonel Scott says. It is very 
desirable to have a massive work, but before we reject what is laid 
down by such well-known authorities as Moseley and Rankine, and 
incur an increased expenditure of many laks of rupees, we must be 
satisfied that they arc wrong. Certainly Colonel Playfair has not 
established this. In the fir.st place Colonel Playfair, though bold 
enough to condemn the design I submitted, and to advocate “the 
practical rule,” which he says is contained in the Aide Memoire, has 
actually made the mistake of facing the dam the wrong woy. The 
section given in tlie Aide Memoire has its batter on the w'ater face, 
or inside the reservoir, but Colonel Playfair has by mistake got the 
batter outside. The calculations therefore given by him for the 
Aide J^emoire section are erroneous. 

8. In the second place the Aide Memoire rule makes no provi- 
sion for difference in the nature of the foundation, whether soft or 
hard, and for difference in the quality of the material,' whether light 
or permeable, such as brick-work ; or heavy and less permeable, 
such as good stone and lime masonry. So widely do circumstances 
differ that what Colonel Playfair calls a practical rule is merely a 
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rule to give a kind of average section which is useful in giving a 
general idea of the subject, but no further. 

9. I would draw attention to the section given below, which is 
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taken from the article in the Aide Memoire Lieut. Colonel Playfair 
quotes. It is the section of a dam which sustains 70 feel in depth 
of water, and rests on a soft foundation, 

This section is much heavier than the one lliave given for the 
Moota, but its strength is not in the same proportion. I would 
suggest that Lieut. Buckle, with whom I left my original calculations, 
be requested to calculate the stability of this section of the dam of 
the Resermir de (Jr os Rois, with the .same data that I used, and then 
compare it with the section which was calculated on Rankine’s 
principles by mo. 'i'he soft foundation in the case of the Reservoir 
de Gros Bois makes the subject rather complicated for comparison, 
but Colonel Playfair or Lieutenant Buckle might give two calcula- 
tions of its stability, one siijipo^ing the Dam to turn on its founda- 
tion at A, and the Ibundation unyielding and incompressible as if 
the dam wore founded on rock ; the other supposing the whole 
mass of ina,sonry, including foundation, to turn on the soft founda- 
tion at B. In this last case it will have to be remembered that not- 
withstanding the precautions u.'^cd of putting concrete or puddle 
on each sitlo of the foundation the least that can be calculated on 
is that the ground will be damp and soft under the foundation. 
I woidd gladly make these calculations myself, but I cannot afford 
the time at present. 

10. What gives the section on Rankine’s principles so much 
strength is the skilful manner in which the masonry is disposed as 
compared to the clumsy sections which the rule Lieut. Colonel 
Playfair wishes to apply gives. I fear we are going back in Engi- 
neering instead of forward. 1 would recommend Lieut. Colonel 
Playfair to look at the section of the waste weir, 30 feet high, 
of the Kossurda 1’ank, as a specimen of what an officer of the corps 
produced 25 years ago. The section of that work is very like that 
given by Rankinc, but it is slighter. 

1 1. The object of the concliusion of Lieut. Colonel Playfair’s 
letter is not apparent. What I believe is required by Government 
is the submission of the Jflans and Estimates for the Irrigation 
Project with the least possible delay, and not a letter about them 
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to say that they involve drawing plans and calculations. Had 
I remained in the Deccan they would have been submitted 
long ago. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

J. G. FIFE, Lieut. Colonel, R.E., 

Acting Chief Engineer in Sind. 


Kurrachee, 31s< August 1866. 
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No. 887 M. 


Government of India. 

Public Works Department. 

Military Works. 

To the ACTING SECRETARY to GOVT, of BOMBAY, 

in the Public Works Department. 

Simla, Sth September 1866. 

— "With reference to previous correspondence and to the 
letters * marginally noted on the subject 
* No. , dated 22iid of water supply for Poona and Kirkee, 
March 1866. I am directed to communicate the fol- 

No. -jjfs— , dated 20th June Jovving observations and orders of the 

1 Q/' d ^ 

ow 0 w. , , , „ . T 1 Government of India. 

No. dated 3rd July 

1866. 2. In December 1864 the Bom- 

bay Government submitted a project for 
the water supply of the Poona Cantonment from a reservoir in 
the Ambeygaum valley, five miles to the south-west, at a cost of 
Rs. 7,(15,538. The project was approved of by the Government 
of India as sound, but, in the face of the possibility of the troops 
being ordered to be removed from Poona to Kirkee, it could not 
then be definitely entertained. The cost was, ho.wever, deemed 
excessive as an outlay of Imperial funds for a single cantonment, 
unless some means were taken to make the public pay their share ; 
and it was suggested that it might be undertaken by a private 
company, or by the municipality. Government agreeing to pay 
for the water supplied to the troops {see P. W. D. No. 387 M, 
dated 4th April 1865). 

3. In March 1865 the Bombay Government sent up another 
project for the water supply of the station of Kirkee fi-om a reser- 
voir in the Pashan valley, about 3 miles to the west, at a cost of 
Rs. 2,73,23$. The Government of India deferred a full reply 
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till the question of the force to be located at ICirkee was settled, 
but called for the details of the project in P. W. D. No. 363 
dated 29th March 1865. The reply was received in April, in which 
it was stated that, the demand for water was urgent, and the 
project one which could be extended to any number of troops, 
and in all respects very suitable, it was hoped sanction would not 
be delayed. Some important points of detail in the project had, 
however, still to be supplied, and it was not until 15th August that 
the Government of India was able to issue orders (No, 905 M). 
Sanction was then given to the project, remarking, however, on 
the large proportion of the supply, 60 per cent., given to the Go- 
vernment garden, the small scale on which the supply to the troops 
was calculated, the importance of arranging for some return in the 
shape of water rate for the supply to private persons, and the 
arrangements to be made for the security of the supply to the forti- 
fied post. The Secretary of State fully confirmed the views and 
criticisms of the Government of India in a despatch which was 
communicated to Bombay on the l7th February 1866, No. 201 M. 

4. Inquiry having been made in June 1865 on the subject 
of steam engines which were supplied by the liberality of a Parsee 
gentleman to facilitate the supply of water to Poona, the Bombay 
Government replied in November that this was a temporary arrange- 
ment, and did not affect the permanent water supply question, 
but that a new project was in contemplation which would embrace 
the supply of the Poona and Kirkee cantonments, and aflTord a 
larger and better supply at less cost than the two projects before 
sent up. A report by the Sanitary Commission was also submitted. 
In reply it was said in P. W. D, No. 1335 M, dated 4th December 
1865, that the new project would be a^yaited. 

5. This contemp^ted new project has since been sent up 
prepared by Colonel Fife, according to which the cost of the whole 
water supply is to be Rs, 18,21,679. It, therefore, does not, as 
regards the contemplated outlay, answer the- expectations of the 
Bombay Government as to being less costly than the . previous 
projects. 

6. Notwithstanding its great cost, nothing is said on the 
subject of obtaining a return in the shape of water rate for the 
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outlay. In fact the remarks of the Government of India and of the 
Secretary of State on this important subject are totally unnoticed. 
Nor is there any notice whatever taken of any of the other points 
on which the Government of India recorded remarks ; unless in the 
brief mention (para. 4 of the Bombay letter No. M. W. of 
1866) that the new project was to provide 20 gallons per head for 
every person, European and Native, likely to be located at Kirkee, 
the previous project having allowed only 15 gallons for Europeans 
and 5 for Natives, while the Government of India laid down 30 
gallons for Europeans and “a fair proportion for Natives.” 

7. The Government of Bombay pressed strongly in its letter 
of 22nd March 1866 the urgency of the want of water, the excel- 
lence of the project, and the necessity for immediate sanction. And 
on the call made by the Government of India for the details of the 
project which had not been sent up, that Government urges in its 
letter of 20th June the same things, especially on the ground of the 
ability and experience of Colonel Fife, the projector, in such matters. 

8. The special reasons given by the Government of Bombay 
for deciding that the first project for Kirkee was insufficient, are 
that it was discovered that the engines ordered out for the Powder 
Factory were condensing engines, and would require upwards of 

400.000 gallons a day to work them instead of the moderate quantity 
(10,800 gallons) before calculated. Also that it w’ould require 

350.000 gallons of water per day to water the turf in the enclosure 
to keep down dust. At all events, it was considered by the Bombay 
Government that 600,000 gallons would be required for the Ordnance 
establishments, and the cost of the extra supply would be Ru- 
pees 2,72,452 in excess of the sanctioned sum, say — 

For the Engines .*350,000 gallons at Rs. 1,58,930 

For watering Turf ..250,000 „ ♦ „ 1,13,522 

Total.. 6,0p,000 Rs, 2,72,452 

^9. Referring to these large sums, the Government of India 
would, first, inquire why, if condensing engines reqtrire so much 
more water, it might not be better to get them changed to non- 
condensing, as the cost of this change would appareptly not amount 
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to a lakh and a half of rupees ; second, why it should be worth 
while to spend so much for watering grass when, possibly, it might 
be arranged to suspend the manufacture of powder at the driest 
season so as to avoid the dust ; and, third, since the water used for 
condensing steam is not lost, why that water should not be used for 
watering the turf instead of providing an additional supply for the 
purpose. 


10. Half a gallon per minute per horse-power is a usual 
allowance for the feed of a condensing engine, — that is, 30 gallons 
per hour, or 300 gallons per working day of 10 hours. Now the 
whole horse-power of all tlie engines for the Ordnance factories at 
Kirkee is to be 129. They will require, therefore, 38,700, or, say, 
40,000 gallons of water per day for feeding. The water for con- 
densing is usually reckoned at 10 times as much as for feeding. It 
would appear that the Bombay Government has in this manner got 
at its estimate of over 400,000 gallons a day. But it has not been 
noticed that the whole of the condensing water, barring waste, and 
at least one-fourth of the feeding water is got back again, and may 
be used over and over again as long as there is a sufficient store of 
water to allow of its cooling. On the other hand it is necessary in 
India to allow about double the quantity of condensing water on 
account of its higher temperature. Although, therefore, more 
water might be required for actual use, it might not be necessary to 
provide nearly so much on the whole if arrangements were made 
to store and use over again the condensing water. 

1 1 , Then for watering turf 350,000 gallons a day are esti- 
mated for. This is enough to cover 31 acres of land with a depth of 
half an inch of water daily, and it is three times as much as is allowed 
in the estimate for 50 acres of Government garden (112,500 gallons). 
It is true that the Government of Bombay does not take quite the 
full requirement, since the demands for the factory are cut down 
for this and the steam engines from 750,000 gallons to 600,000. 
But this hardly appears to be a sufficient reduction. Considering 
the cost of and demand for water, it is thought by the Governihent 
of India that 170,000 gallons a day on the average should be made 
to suffice both^or the steam-engines and watering turf. 

p w s7 
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12. The Bombay Government gives the following estimate of 
the entire quantity of water required daily for Kirkee : — 

. Gallons daily. 


Ordnance factories 600,000 

Government House and Garden 123,000 

Remainder, said to be at 20 gallons a head 
for all residents, European and Native, 
present and prospective 211,665 


Total, as at page 5 of Colonel Fife’s project. . . 934,665 

Considering what was said by the Government of India on the 
former occasion of the submission of the project for water supply 
at Kirkee, a reduction of 53,000 gallons may, perhaps, be allowed 
in the item of the Government garden. And the supply for 
persons and cattle for the existing population may be reduced to 
Dr. Leith’s estimate of 160,000 gallons. Thus the immediate wants 
of Kirkee may be set down at — 

Gallons daily. 


• Ordnance Factories 170,000 

Government House and Garden 70,000 

Population and Troops 160,000 


Total.. 400,000 

, 13. Now, if it be remembered that there are wells affording 

a supply of water which, however scanty, has heretofore been made 
to suffice for the wants of the place, there does not appear to be 
any ground at present for demanding more than an additional 
supply at the rate of 250,000 gallons daily. This supply is that 
which the sanctioned Pashan project was calculated to afford at a 
cost of Rs. 2,73,238. 

14. It is to be remembered, too, that the Pashan project 
is quite a different drainage to the new enlarged project, and 
its execution would not at all interfere with the ultimate conkruc- 
tion of the other ; while there are obvious reasons for desiring that, 
ultimately, there should be more than one independent source of 
su ppy- Besides this, the early construction of some works for 
water supply may be necessary in order to get the new factories to 
work as soon ^ possible. 
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15. There is, liowever, an argument at page 2 (para. 6) of 
Colonel Fife’s project which, though not specially urged by the 
Bombay Government, requires to be considered as adverse to the con- 
struction of the smaller tank. It is to the effect that, since so large 
a lake as that of Vehar, of 1,3 1.9 acres area and 1,592,236,889 cubic 
feet contents, has become impure from the action of the climate in 
the hot season, there is little chance of the smaller reservoir of 
Ambeygaum (for the Poona supply) of only 77 acres area and 
48,154,093 cubic feet contents, escaping from similar contamination. 

The proposed Pashan lake for the Kirkee supply is still 
smaller, being, though 100 acres in area when full, only 36,352,322 
cubic feet of contents. The lake proposed for the larger project 
would be 3,360 acres in area when full, and 2,299,468,000 cubic 
feet of contents. 

16. Now, in comparing the extent of the latter with that of 
the Vehar lake, it will be apparent that there is no such difference 
as to lead to the conclusion that the proposed lake will certainly 
escape from the contamination which the Vehar lake ha^ suffered, 
if that contamination be due to want of sufficient size. So far, 
therefore, the argument seems to go against the larger project also. 
It may be admitted that the smaller reservoirs are more likely to 
become contaminated. But, if the risk be greater, the money 
risked is very much less. Further, it is hoped by the Government 
of India that some means may be devised for preventing the water 
in reservoirs from becoming bad. . And, again, for the steam-engines 
and watering turf, at all events, it is probable that the water from 
the reservoir would be good enough, 

17. From the foregoing observations it appears to the Go- 
vernment of India that it has not been fully established that the 
best course is now to abandon the sanctioned Pashan project in 
favor of the larger one. 

18. The larger project now submitted by the Government 
of Bombay involves so great an outlay that the Governor General 
in Council is unable to sanction it, and is unable even to recom- 
mend it for the sanction of the Secretary of State till it is brought 
to a complete state, and the probability of its proving remunerative 
is fully established. 
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19. I am directed, however, to state that the Government 
of India is very far from desiring to discourage tliis project. On 
the contrary it seems to promise very well, and in an engineering 
point of view to be very skilfully and satisfactorily arranged so far 
as perfected. No plan is more likely to lead to the satisfactory 
attainment of a cheap and effectual water supply to the city of Poona 
and its adjacent cantonments than a project which shall combine 
with that object a scheme for irrigation on a considerable scale. 
But still the principles laid down by the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State require that, before such projects are under- 
taken, it should be fully shown that they will be remunerative 
as well as likely to be otherwise successful. Unless they are so, 
no scheme for providing funds for their construction on a large 
scale can be practicable. 


20.' There arc two points in the larger project which 
may, perhaps, be noticed at this stage. The first is that of 
the dimensions of tJie dam for the lake, which is to be of 
masonry, and 88 feet high. A difference of opinion has arisen 
between Colonel Fife and the Superintending Engineer of the 
Southern Division, Colonel Scott, to whom the project bad been 
referred for opinion by the Bombay Government. Colonel Scott’s 
report is not sent up. He, however, considered that the thickness 
of the dam should be increased. In reply Colonel Fife quotes 
Professor Rankine, who lays down the principle that a dam in firm 
soil is quite safe when the centre of pressure is within one-fourth 
of the thickness from the centre of the base. Thus Colonel Fife 


has determined his dam. . But Professor Rankine goes on to de- 
duce a simple practical rule from the above theoretical principle, 
namely, that the thickness at base should be 60 per cent, of the 
height, and the thickness at top 15 per cent., when the front is 


* It is very nearly so in 
Colonel Fife’s design. 


perpendicular.* This practical rule gives 
somewhat larger dimensions than the 
theoretical one, and is, therefore, safer. 


It, therefore, should be adopted. Colonel Fife says of Colonel 
Scalps proposal, “ It will not add very largely to the cost to 


iucrease its thickness to the slight extent mentioned, and, of course. 


if, the Government desire it, the increase can be made, but I am 
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perfectly satisfied Biyself of the siufficiency of the section.” He 
would, therefoj^ ooject to the addition suggested. 

21, The other point that, in order to embrace irrigation as 
well as water supply to the city and cantonment, Colonel Fife pro- 
poses to add to the height of his dam, and to increase its 
thickness accordingly. The Government of India would suggest 
that on this point Colonel Fife may be asked to consider whether, 
instead of doing this, it would not be better to construct one or 
more additional reservoirs. 88 feet is a high dam. It may be ad- 
mitted tliat the lake is narrow, and, therefore, its discharge would 
be less sudden than in the case of a breach of a wide lake ; but, 
when there is a large city below, it will be better to have' two or 
more reservoirs instead of leaving the safety of the project and of 
the neighbourhood to depend entirely upon the stability of a single 
dam. Some increase of height may be admissible, but the expedi- 
ency of adding 34 feet to the height seems to require very full 
consideration. 


22. Allowing that the project would be remunerative, the 
water supply of Poona, which, as Colonel Fife says, would require 
only about one-thirtieth of the entire supply available, would practi- 
cally be got for nothing more than the bare cost of distribution, or 
about 4^ lakhs for the supply of 3 or 4 millions of gallons daily. In 
this sense it is quite true that the larger project would be cheaper 
for the water supply. But it would only be cheaper after an outlay 
for irrigation of 30 or 40 lakhs had been provided. 


* Page 15, paragraph 39. 


23. Colonel Fife is naturally anxious to be allowed to begin at 

once on his dam* before the details of 
the rest of the project are completed. 
This would, doubtless, save time, and so be advantageous. But, 
until the financial arrangements for irrigation works generally are 
settled, it does not seem possible to arrange this, and on principle 
it i| undesirable to deviate from the rule of permitting no actual 
construction until projects are fully matured. 


24. In conclusion, then, I am to state that the Goverffhient 
of India regrets to be unable, from financial reasons, and owing to 
the necessity for proceeding with system and caution in the exten- 
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Sion of ifrigation works, to give<«^riction to any immediate outlay 
on the very promising Kurrukswaii^roje|^ .i«K\v;ould, therefore, 
desire the Bombay Government to recoisi^e/ the question of pro- 
ceeding with the Pashan reservoir. If the Bombay Government 
should be able to rtfcommei/i srch a ’io.use and will supply thq 
information the Government of Indii formerly asked for, the 
Governor General in Council will be pifpi*.^ to consider it. But 
in the meantime no delay should be allov ed to occur in completing 
the estimate for the Kurrukswalla project, both as to the works for 
irrigation and the probable income. ” 

I have the hono" to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

C. H. DICKEMS, Lieut. Colonel, R.A., 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
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MEMORANDUM. 



Dam — Length 1,500 feet. Greatest height 15 feet. Cost 
Rs. 58,783. 

Canal — Length 21 miles. Cost Rs. 1,00,167. 

« 

Average lowest breadth 13 feet. Fall to the 6th mile 1 foot. 

10 ,, „ to the 18th „ „ 

0 „ „ to the 21st „ 2 „ 

16 Aqueducts. 

5 Escapes. 

10 Communication Bridges. 

1 Bungalow and Out-houses. 

Total cost, Rs. 2,11,292. 

Area irrigable 18,000 acres. 

Probable Net Revenue: — 

Mr. Griffith’s (Executive Engineer) Estimate Rs. 32,365. 
Major Francis’ (Revenue Survey) ,, „ 40,235. 

Estimate of maintenance Rs. 10,035, i. e. 5 per cent on 
the Estimate. 



No. 2077 OP 1865. 


Public Works Department. 

From the Acting Revenue Commissioner S. D., 

To THE Chief Secretary to Gtovernment. 

Poona, June 1865. 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit herewith, • in original, a 
letter from the Superintending Engineer for Irrigation, No. 72, 
dated 25th January 1865, together with its • accompaniments, 
among which are Plans and Estimates for a project for irrigating 
18,000 acres of land in the Paihra and Godavery Valleys, near 
Newassa, in tlio Ahmednuggur Collectorate. 

2. The Commissioner of Survey, Major Francis, having 
been requested by Mr. Morgan, Acting Revenue Commissioner 
in letter No. 523, dated 11th February 1865, to favor this De- 
])artmeut witli his opinion on the project, has made tlio following 
remarks : — 

“ 2. — I agree Avith the Collector, that the Executive 
“ Engineers’ water rates arc too low, but at the same time, 

“ I consider his OAvn to be too high to bo safely taken as . 
“ the basis for estimating the out-turn of this project ; nine 
“ Rupees pei‘ acre, which is the Collector’s maximum for 
‘‘ perennial irrigation, would not, I admit, be thought high 
“on old Established Irrigational Works; but in carrying 
“ out a new work of this kind, we must take into account 
“ the circumstance of the people of the District not being 
“ accustomed to irrigated cultivation, and consequently not 
“ alive to the profits derivable therefrom, and therefore 
“ that favorable rates are required in the first instance, to 
“ induce them to take to a new kind of cultivation. I 
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“ think, therefore, it would be advisable on this and other 
“ accounts, to have our rates lower than they would bft 
“ under ordinary circumstances. 

“ 3 .It is my opinion, therefore, that for perennial water 
“ tlie rate should not excood six rupees })er acre at first. 
“ Tills is exclusive of the regular Jerayet or dry crop as- 
“ sessment imposed under the Siirvc'y Assessment. I 
“ would also fix a lower sum for the cold weather and 
“ monsoon water rates, which should not, I think, exceed 
“ four aiid two rupees per acre respectively. The above 
“ would generally assimilate to the rates fixed for Patthus- 
“ tliul lands in other jiarts of the Collec'torate, and might 
“ therefore continue in force till a general levision of the 
“ settlement of the District takes place. 

“ 4. The estimated annual revenue derivable from the 
“ project, according to the foregoing rates, would be, as 
“ follows : — 

‘‘ 1,500 acres under perennial irrigation at the 


“ rate of rupees 0 per acre 9,000 

5,400 under rubbcc crops at rupees 4 per acre. 21,000 

“ 10,100 under nmnsoon crops at rupees 2 per 
“ acre 20,200 


“ Total Estimated annual Return...- 50,fc00 

Deduct : 

“ Annual maintenance charges at 5 per cent, 

“ on outlay 10,565 


Rupees 40,235 

“ Calculated upon these rates the scheme is estimated to 
“ yield a return of nearly 20 ]>er cent on the outlay. 

“ 5. There can, I think, be no question that in a finan» 
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“ cial point of view, the project will be highly remunera- 
“ tive ; for whether you take the Collector’s comparatively 
“ high Estimate of realizable revenue, or my own more 
“ moderate, or the Executive Engineers’ low return, the 
“ result in any case will be extremely favorable.” 

8. I concur in the views expressed by Major Francis in 
paras. 2 and 3, and would bog to recommend the adoption of the 
rates proposed by him, although th(;y are somewhat lower than 
they would be under ordiiiaxy circmnstances. 

4. Government will observe that even under the lower rates 
proposed by IVlajor Francis, the result of the project is likely to be 
very favorable in a financial point of view. 

1 liave the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. W. IIADOW, 

Acting llevcnue Commissioner S. D. 


No. 72 OF 1865. 

PuBuc Works Department. 

From Lieut. Col. Fife, Superintending Engineer for Irrigation, 

To THE Revenue Commissioner, Southern Division, 

Poona. 

Camp Konoor, 25th January 1865. 

Sir, — I HAVE the honor to forward for submission to Govern- 
ment for sanction Plans and Estimates for a project for irrigating 
18,000 acres in the Pailira and Godavery Valleys, near Newaasa 
in the Aluuednuggur Collectorate. 

2 
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2. The merit of suggesting this project and shewing its 
practicability and great promise is due to Captain Finch who has 
recently returned to his old appointment at Ahmednuggur. In 
fact Captain Finch went so far as to 2 )reparc an estimate for the 
work in 1861, hut the plans could never he found after Captain 
Finch’s departure to England, and tluj estimate was not considered 
sufticiontly detailed for the project to bo sanctioned by Govern- 
ment till a detailed survey was made. 

3. The requisite survey was commenced in October 1863, 
by Mr. Griffith, who had been specially apjjointed for imgation 
works in the Ahmednuggur Collectoratc, and the Plana and Es- 
timate now submitted are the result of his labours. I may add 
that the project would 'long ago have been submitted by him, but 
for his having latterly had double duties to carry on, and I know 
that it was only by extraordinary exertion, from which I believe 
his health suifered, that he has been enabled to furnish the pro- 
ject before his departure on sick certificate to England. 

4. The River Paihra whence the project will draw its sup- 
ply of water is a branch • of the Godavery, and is fed from the 
Western Ghats. Its perennial stream Is large for so small a river. 
During the monsoon, the supply of water is of coui’se enormous, 
and I am sure this work will be a most successful one. If more 
perennial irrigation should ever be required than the present 
perennial stream will suffice for, it can be afforded by adding a 
temj)orary earthem dam to the top of the weir during the fair 
season, and ponding up a supply of water against the hot wea- 
ther, and catching any occasional showers that may fall in April 
or May. 

5. The details of the plans have been very carefully dis- 
cussed by myself and Mr. Griffith, and many of them have been 
modified to meet my views. " I have now merely therefore to 
mention that, with the exception of two or three minor points on 
which a memorandum is attached to this letter, I approve of the 
plans and estimates; 

6. With respect to the Revenue Return that will be obtain- 



<a from this work I hog to forward a letter No. 1 778, toed 8rd 

September 1 864, fro,n the CoUector of Ahmednaggur. The rotes 

of assessment on which Mr. Griffith has^ his estinmte of return 

are those which were feed by Major Anderson, Supermtenden 
of Kevenno Survey, for the Knstna rngation. ley are <er 
tahdy low, and Mr. D’Oyly recommends much higher rates. My 
own Impression is that low rotes are best at first, and I think that 
whore there is such a material difference m the value of the peren- 
nial crops, such as sugar-cane, and the monsoon crops, su. l. as 
ifiwarreo, it would be best to commence with a crop assessment till 
the peonlo learn to use the water properly, and learn what offoft 
can he produced by a given quantity of water These are, however, 
points which may be discussed hereafter.. It will be sufficient to 
^ mention here that tlie low rates used by Mr. 

.^^h ^,.en, shoNV a net return of Rupees 
10,565 31,835 or 15 per cent on an outlay of Ru- 

N«t Revenue Ea. 31 .8^ pCCS 21 1 ,298. 

7 should explain here that the project now submitted is 

very much ’'“S" undem3'’lmw 
nSd "iilte amounts to Us. 2.1,288 while I repo^.l 

last y«w that the work could be cai-ned out for Rupees 80,0 .0 

•It was orminally intended to irrigate about 7,000 acios only, but 

the project now submitted will inignto 18,000 acres, and the 
„,as<^nry works arc dosigired rather larger than the Cnnoh m order 
n admit an increase to the supply of water hereafter, wiftmnt our 
having to undergo much extra eximnse. I may also mention here 
that Mr. Griffith’s estimate has been corrected from Rupees , 
•2,00,696 to Rupees 211,298 in this office. 

8 —Provision has been madcin the Imperial Budget for 186.5-66 
. for this work, but it would te a great mutter if Government could 
sanction a sum of Enpecs 20,000 to bo expended during the cni- 
. rent year, as this would enable ns to seise upon the most favorable 
period of the year to get in the foundations of the weir and com- 
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rnenoo otlior works which mijj^ht afterwards be contiimed 

witliout diiliculty duriiig the rains. I tear that unless a coinmonce- 
niiMit i>f this work can be at once sanctioned the allotment for 
the couihig year cannot bo of much use till October next. 

1 have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. G. FIFE, Lieut. Colonel, 11. E. 

Supt'rintending Engineer for Irrigation. 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE DETAILS OF PLANS.— BY 
THE SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER FOR IRRIGATION, 
(LIEUT. COLONEL FIFE, R. E.) 

The Section of the weir is amjdy strong enough, but the top is 
not quite enough rounded to be secure from injury fi-om a tree 
rolling over it. This can bo remedied during the construction. It 
would also be better to give the Avoir a .slight batter on the down- 
.stream sidt' instead of the up stream. The foce work will be close 
jointed and no injury will occur, therefore when a very .small 
quantity of water is passing over the Aveir. Wlion there is any 
considerable quantity the Avatcr Avill shoot quite clear of the face 
of the wall. 

2. The simple kind of sluice at the head of the Canal will 
an.swer. as the g^’catest head of water will only be 6 feet. Square 
baulks Avill, hoAVCA^er, have to be substituted for the planks, as the 
latter under .such a head would be unmanageable. 

3. The escapes must be arched over as it is found most dif* 
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ficult to close them when they are simple notches, though they 
answer in that form when the depth of water does not exceed 
or 2 feet. 

J. G. FIFE, Lieutenant Colonel, R.E., 
Superintending Engineer for Irrigation. 


No. 11 OF 1865. 

Ahmedmggur, ^th January 1865. 
Fuom F. GRIFFITH, Esq., Ex. Engineer for Irrigation, 

^J’o Lieutenant Colonel J. G. PTFE, K. E., 

Superintending Engineer for Irrigation. 

Public Works Depau'I'ment, 

Ojjiee of the Ex. Engineer., Irrigation. 

Sib, — I HAVE the honor to submit for your consideration and 
approval plans and o.stlmatcs amounting to Rs. 2,00,696 for the 
construction of a weir with the necessary head works on the River 
Faihra, about a mile below the village of Lakh in the Rahooree 
'^I’alooka of the Almiednuggur Collectoratc, and from thence of an 
•irrigating canal winding parallel to the general course of the 
river for a distance of 21 miles into the foot of the Rivers Paihra 
and Godavery. 

2. The Lakh irrigation project was originally proposed in 
1861 by Captain Finch, r. e., who was then Executive Engineer 
of these districts, but on a very much smaller scale and with a 
prospect of a loss favorable result, than may be expected from the 
scheme. I have now the honor to submit a cursory smwey and a 
very rough estimate only appear to have been made of the original 
project, and a total absence of bench marks on the field, and of plans 
or field books rendered it necessary to recommence the investiga- 
tion from the very beginning, 
s 
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On being appointed to the irrigational charge of the Ah- 
'mednuggur Collectorate in September last, I at once proceeded by 
your direction to make the surveys necessary for the project, after 
completing which, press of business compelled me to defer till the 
comparative leisure afforded by the monsoon, the formation of the 
plans and estimates necessary to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

4. I’hc volume of water brought down by the Paihra river 
varies considerably with every month in the year. In the mon- 
soon the stream fed from its sources in the Western Ghats is very 
large, and nearly independant of local rain, which in a part of the 
country that frequently suffers severely from failure of the monsoon 
is a favorable point for consideration in the present scheme. Owing 
to the cold weather the usual supply is still large, though variably, 
having been guaged by Captain Finch to be in ^larcli 18th at 
cubic feet per second, and by yourself in December 18G2 105 feet, 
whilst in the middle of October last, during a slight fresh, I approx- 
imately estimated the discharge at 450 feet. 

5. From information carefully collected from villagers on the 
banks of this river it may fairly be assumed tliat even in the dry 
months of March, April and May, a suj)ply of 20 feet may be con- 
fidently expected, though to guard against the slightest chance of 
over estimating the profits, and to allow a margin for consumption 
and wastage at villages, I have calculated only 15 cubic feet as 
available for perennial cultivation, for the months during wliicli 
water is required for rubbeo crops. I am, I believe, within the 
mark in setting down a supply of 36 feet per second in addition, 
whilst during the monsoon a much larger supply would be available 
than is required for the land under command, but if it is found 
that monsoon irrigation is appreciated by the ryots, a canal can at 
any time be opened on the right bank of the river. 

6. The perennial supply] counted on is, it will be observed, 
small, as must generally be the case with rivers rising in the Wes- 
tern Ghats, and following eastwards. There is, however, a con- 
siderable stream available up to the end of February, and fre- 
quently heavy showers falling in April and May increase the sup- 
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ply considerably for several days at a time. From the local nature 
of these rivers they can only be made generally useful by the for- 
mation of irrigational works like that under consideration. 

7. The land available for irrigation by natural flow in the 
Lakh project is estimated at 39 square miles, or 25,000 acres, 
while tlio water supply calculate^ on the before mentioned data is 
suflicient to irrigate a still larger area. But allowing 8,000 acres 
to lie fallow each year, by rotation, the following statement will 
show that the calculations have been made on a much smaller 
area, whicli will leave a supply of water available for watering 
monsoon crops by motes or scoops which would probably be 
eagerly taken advantage of by the ryots in most seasons, as fi’c- 
quently but little rain falls in the early monsoon in this neighbour- 
hood. 

Tabic Shewing Cultivation anticipated. 

15 cubic feet per second for 12 mouths for sugar-cane 


crops at 100 acres per foot per second 1,500 

3« cubic feet per second for four months for rubbeo crops 

at 150 acres per foot per second 5,4*00 

lOl cubic feet per second for four months for monsoon 
crops at 100 acres per foot per second 10,100 


Annual cultivation acres 17,000 


8. • I have calculated the net revenue to be expected from 
the Lakh irrigation project on data which appear to me to give 
ample margin for unforeseen contingencies, as w’cll as for inciden- 
tal expenses, that though foreseen cannot yet be accurately esti- 


mated. 

Table of Revenue. 

1,500 acres perennial cultivation at Rs. 4 per acre 6,000 

5,400 do. Rubbee do. at Rs. 3 per do 16,200 


10,100 do. Monsoon do. at Rs. 2 per do 20,200 


Total 


42,400 
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Deduct cost of maintaining works and supervision 5 per 
cent on the amount of the estimate 10, 03-5 


Net Revenue Rs. . 32,-365 

From the above table it will be seen that after making ample 
allowance for repairs and the current expenses of management, the 
net Revenue to be expected is 1 6 per cent on the whole outlay. 

0, I cannot help remarking whilst considering this part of 
the subject on the exceedingly low rate charged by Government 
as water assessment. From information carefully gleam'd from 
the villag('}'s in this neighbourhood, who variously state tlie lu't 
profit to be derived from an acre of sugar-cane irrigated by nu)t('s at 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, according to the natuie of tlie soil, and 
the means at the disposal of the cultivator. 1 loam that Avith the 
prices at ])re.sent prevailing, and with regard to the oxc(>Ih'nt quality 
of the soil irrigable by the proiwsed canal, wore the suj)])ly of water 
for ])erennial irrigation divided amongst tlie diflbrent villages and 
put u]) to auction as much as from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 jx'r annum 
would bo frei'ly obtained, jior acre, for water sufficient to irrigate 
sugar-cane, the gross produce from which is said to be from 
Rs. 303 to Rs. 100. 1 b('g, therefore, most earnestly to urge the 

necessity of a re-considei-ation of the whole (question of water-rates, 
and to state that in my humble ojiinion the sale of water by auc- 
tion would bo no greater infringement of existing rights than the 
public auction of Avaste lands; indeed I believe it would lie a boon 
to the ryots, and would stimulate them by degToes to introduce 
• an improved system of agriculture. 

10, It remains briefly to notice the nature of the works pro- 
vided for in the estimate that accompanies this report. The weir 
itself will haAu; a total mean length of 1,500 feet, and its height in 
the deejiost jiart of the Riverbed will be 15| feet. The crown of 
tho dam is 3,14 feet above ordinary and 1.66 below extraordi- 
nary flood lino, but it will cause the afflux of only feet in the 
latter case on account of the great length of overfall. No damage 
is likely to be done to the villages above the dam site even in 
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very high floods. The flanks of the weir will be protccte’d by 
wing walls and embankments to a height of 10 feet above the 
highest known flood line, or 7 feet above what the same flood 
would be wore the weir erected. On the right flank a breast wall is 
added to protect a soft part of the bank, immediately below the 
weir, which it is advisable to preserve uninjured. 

11. The water will enter the canal through a regulating head 
of 2 arches of 7 feet span and four feet high to springing, small 
enough to be easily managed, they will be closed by tcakwood 
planks dropped singly into grooves on the face of the arches. 
Tliey will be furnished with stout hooks at each end so that they 
can easily be raised by iron rods. 

12. The Channel will pass from the head througli a short 
rock cutting into a small valley where it will at once begin to 
irrigate and will have the sections shewn m the following table 

Table of SccLom of Canal. 


Miles 

WidUi 

it 

hot tom 

De.ith 

Dali 

pir 

Mile 

Discharge 
pti btcond 

Tide slopes 

Piom 1st to 3rd Mile 

11 

4 

1 

182 4 

1] 

to 

1 

Ditto 4tlx to 6th ditto 

13 

4 

1 

149 7 


Do 


Ditto 7th to 10th ditto 

12 


1} 

140 2 


Do 


Ditto 11th to 13th ditto 

11 


n 

130 8 


Do 


Ditto 14th to ICth ditto 

10 

81 

\ 

It 

121 5 


Do 


Ditto 17th to 18th ditto 

9 

H 

15 

102 3 


Do 


Ditto 19th to 20th ditto 

8 

3 

2 

92 9 


Do 


Ditto 21st to end of canal 

8 

3 

2 

92 9 


Do 



Approximate quantities are given of moorum and rock cutting 
which will also occasionally bo met with, but it was impossible 
without spending much more time than I had at my disposal, to 
determine accurately the quantities of each kind of soil likely to 
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be with. As it is considered sufficiently certain that mon- 
soon cultivation will be very largely in request, it has been thought 
best to add 25 per cent to the width of the aqueducts and bridges 
at once, leaving the canal to be widened if required. As the sup- 
ply of water that would be available in the monsoon, if required., 
would be very much larger than that for which the canal is de- 
signed and a great deal of land above the canal level would be 
migable by means of motes or scoops. 

13. On the whole length of 21 miles of canal the following 
masonry works will be required : — 

Bundura. 

With head work wing breast and screen walls. 

Aqueducts 


2 

of 1 i 

arches of 10 feet span 

in 

breadth at bottom. 

1 

of 6 

ditto 

do. 

in 

ditto. 

3 

of 1 

ditto 

do. 

in 

ditto. 

4 

of 1 

ditto 

do. 

15 

ditto. 

1 

of 2 

ditto 

do. 

15 

ditto. 

2 

of 1 

ditto 

do. 

13| 

ditto. 

1 

of 4 

ditto 

do. 

13f 

ditto. 

2 

of one arch of 10 

1 feet span. 

I2i 

feet broad at bottom. 


Escapes. 

one escape of 2 openings 2 tcet wide 4’ deep. 

Three do. do. 2 „ 3 „ 

one do. 3 do. 2 „ 3 „ 

3. Communication bridges of 32 feet span. 

5. Ilitto ditto 25 ditto. 

2. Ditto ditto 22 ditto. 

25 Tlegulators for branch canals. 

Bungaloto. 

One two roomed bungalow with out-houses. 

14. The mode of distribution at the heads of branch canals 
is left for farther consideration, but calculating a branch at about 
every ^ of a mile, allowance is made in the estimate of 25 Regu- 
lators, which I think will be found quite sufficient. 
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15. A small bungalow is also provided for in estimate, as 
it is necessary that an Exocutive Officer should reside on the spot 
during the construction of the works, and a competent superinten- 
dant afterwards. This might be erected near the village of Bar- 
dapoor being a healthy and central position. 

16. In concluding my report I trust I may be allowed to 
state that in my humble opinion there is in the Lakh scheme 
every favorable point usually looked for in such a project : — Good 
land, source of water independant of local supply ; inexpensive 
line of country, with a total absence of heavy cuttings, masonry 
works or any other engineering difficulties whatever. 

17. Irrigational schemes are presented just now under the 
double disadvantage of unprecedented high cost of construction 
and exceedingly low rates of water assessment. Were the present 
scheme to be estimated on the rates of construction prevailing five 
years ago, when the water rate was as high as it is now, I am con- 
vinced the net revenue to be derived would not fall short of 50 per 
cent., a profit that I venture to say may still be expected if the 
water assessement be raised to correspond in some slight degree 
with the increased price obtained by the ryot for his labour and 
produce. 

18. Should you obtain the sanction of Government, as I trust 
you will, to the immediate commencement of this work, I shall be 
prepared to break ground at the shortest notice, and a grant ot 
Rs. 60,000 will enable me in the current year to lay the foundation 
of the weir, complete the wing walls and head works, and do so much 
of the earth work that I should be in a position, I trust, to complete 
the work in the year following. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obdt. servant, 

F. R. GRIFFITHS, R. E., 

“Ex. Engineer for Irrigation, A. & N. 
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No 1779 OP 1864. 

Ahmednuggurj Zrd September 1884. 

From W. D’OYLY,^Esq., Collector of Alimednuggur, 

To Lieutenant Colonel J. Gr. FIFE, R. E., 

Superintending Engineer for Irrigation, 

Poona, 

Ahniednuggurj Collectoids Office. 

Sir,— Having been requested by the Executive Engineer for Irri- 
gation to express my opinion regarding the Lakh scheme, I have 
the honor to state, without entering into the professional details, 
that if it is allowed that it pays to irrigate by damming rivers, the 
scheme under consideration must answer, if properly carried out, 
as all the requisite natural facilities are there at hand. 

2. I will now enter upon the subject of the rates, I entirely 
agree with the Executive Engj^ecr that tlie water rates on which 
his calculations arc based are much too low, so mucli so that by 
imposing such rat(iS I consider that we are wantonly throwing 
away the resources of Government. I do not, however, agree with 
the Executive Engineer that it is advisable to put the water up to 
auction, sii(4i course is open to two objections, the villagers may 
bid spitefully against each other and ruin themselves by agreeihg 
to pay too high rates, or they may combine in order to lower the 
rates. I think the rates should be fixed authoritatively once for all, 

3. I think the following would be very moderate rates : 
Rripees 9 for perennial irrigation. Rupees 5 for cold weather, and 
Rupees 3 for monsoon irrigation. Taking the Executive Engi- 
neer’s figures as to the amount of land which will bo irrigated the 
returns will be as follows : — 

1,500 acres perennial irrigation at Rupees 9... 13,500 

5,400 cold weather at Rupees 5 27,000 


40,500 
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which after deducting 5 per cent, for expenses gives nearly IS per 
cent, on the outlay. 

Add 10,100 Monsoon irrigation at Rupees 3... 30,300 

70,800 

which gives after making the necessary deductions upwards of 30 
per cent, on the outlay. 

4. I have purposely separated the monsoon from the fair 
weather irrigation, as I think dojibtfiil whether the Cultivators 
will at first he very willing to grow crops which require irrigation 
during the monsoon : I have no doubt, however, that they will do 
so after a time, but some years will probably elapse before the 
whole amount calculated is realized. 

5. The rates I have proposed will of course have to bo consi- 
dered by the Revenue Commiss^nor and by Government. I 
think I have written enough to show that the scheme must yield 
a fair return and that there is a fair pros])cct of the returns being 
very large indeed. 

I have the honor to bo, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. D’OYLY, 

Collector. 


III. PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT. 

K. — AoEICULTUlUIi. 

1. Irrigation Canal. 

Public Works Dei’Artment. — Ahmednug^r CoUectorate. 

No. 5 OP 18G4-5. 

Estimate framed by F, R. Griffith, Esquire, Executive Engi- 
neer for Irrigation A. and N., of the probable cost of constructing a 
Bundara across the river Paihra, with irrigating canal including 
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the neccssaiy aqueducts, bridges and escapes, estimate framed 
agreeably, to instructions contained in Government Resolution, 
No. 2365 of 26tli November 18G3 received under Superintending 
Engineer for irrigation, endorsement, -No. 751 ofl4tb DecemSer 
1863, amounting to 

Rupees... 2,11,298 0 0 


General Description. 

Bmihrn across the river Paihra and head works. 

The Bundara to bo 1500 feet mean lengtli and 8 feet in width 
at tlic top to allow of a temporary earthen bund bomg erected on 
it in the dry season, to pond up the water above the weir with a 
butter of 2 in 15 on tlic up stream side, making the mean thickness 
0 (pval 60 of the height. Its position and direction is so laid out as 
to secure a foundation througli^ut on solid rock. The south end 
of the Bundara to be raised 2 feet above the north end to turn the 
• water freely toAvards tlie canal mouth, and to save the south bank 
from floods. 

Tlic greatest height of*thc weir will be 15-5 feet above the 
bod of the river, on the right and left banks screen' walls will be 
built GOO feet in length, having a top width of 3 feet witli an ofif- 
set' of 8 inches every 2^ feet of deptli and rising to a height of 7 
feet above the highest flood kmftvn, after allowing for the afflux 
calculated for that height of flood, these screen walls are flanked 
by earthen embankments carried on at 2 feet above the height of 
the screen wall to the high ground beyond. 

■ The steep bank on the right flank is further protected by a 
wing wall on tlic down stream-side of the weir, 150 feet in length, 
of the same height as the screen walls. 

The head works consist of 2 regulating arches in the wing 
wall of the loft bank 7 feet in width, and 4 feet up to springing 
which will bo closed by strong teakwood planks dropped singly 
into grooves cut in the cutwaters of the pier and abutments, the 
canaf for the first 200 feet after leaving the regulator will be 
furnished with n breast and screen wall, which, in the event of the 
regulator being accidentally left open during a fresh will act as. an 
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escape weir of this length, and prevent injury to the canal from 
any rush of watei*.. 

The weir head work wing and breast walls, all to be formed 
of good large coarsod rubble masonry, the faces of all works expos- 
ed to action of water to be of large stone carefully hammer dressed, 
so that no wide joints may be left. 

The foundation to be laid of the same material as the super- 
structure, and none but good hydraulic lime to bo used and tlie 
whole superstructure to be well pointed. 

Six scotu’ing sluices 4 by 2 to bo placed two near each end of 
the weir as per plan, and 2 in the canal to bo closed with teak 
planks. All planks for sluice gates to be of well seasoned teak 
wood in planks one foot in width 3” thick fitted with strong iron 
hooks for the convenience of raising and lowering. 

All grooves and faces for shutters to be of cut stone, dressed 
2nd sort. 

Earth Embankments to bo raised in layers, watered and 
rammed 1 foot at a time. ^ 

Evciy thing to bo constructed in accordance with the plans 
and estimates as they may be sanctioned. 

Measurements. 


Excavation in Moorum and Black soil. 

Screen wall Right side Ist portion 

>» 2nd ,1 

>1 3rd „ 

4tli „ 

»» 6tll yy 

Screen left side 1st portion 

ft 2nd tt 

ff 3rd tt •••••».*• 

tt 4tli tt •••••• < 

Bnndai'a right side 1st portion 

If 2nd tt 

n 3rd tt * 

4th tt ••*••••« 

6th tt 



o 

1 

Length. 

rd 

;§ 

S3 

M 

Height. 

Solid Feet. 


1 

100 

4-5 

5-5 

21175 


1 

100 

4*83 

C-20 

2004-60 


1 

100 

5-33 

8 

42r>4 


1 

100 

5-5 

11-20 

6160 


1 

100 

6-83 

12 

C096 


1 

335 

13 

4 

1742 


1 

65 

6‘5 

4 

1430 


1 

240 

4 83 

4-5 

f)21(i-40 


1 

265 

417 

3-5 

3867 67 

• • 

1 

180 , 

10 60 

13 

24804 


1 

:^40 

10-80 

5*5 

2376 

• • 

1 

100 

11 

2*80 

3080 

• • 

1 

20 

10-80 

1*5 

324 

• • 

f • 

1 

• ••• 

40 

1090 

1 

436 

66166-67 


tt 

If 


Carried orer, 
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Excavation in Moorum and Black soil-- 
( continued,) 


Brought overt 


Bundara left side Ist i)oi*tion. 


Wing walls. , 
Breast walls • 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14th 


}) •• 
••• 

ff ••• t«... •••• 


}i •••••••*. 

»» 


to 

s 

hi 


25 

16 

20 

18 

126 

23 

23 

27 

108 

140 

32 

27 

130 

42 

150 

200 


I 

PQ 


9- 70 
9 90 

10-30 
10 20 
10*5 

10 - 20 
10 

9*80 
9-60 
9-70 
9-40 
9-30 
9 10 
9 20 
5-83 
4 33 


•43 

w 


Solid Feet. 


2 

3 

5 

7 

7-5 

5-5 

4*70 

4-20 

5 
0 

4-40 

35 

3-5 

6 
12 

9 


66165 67 

485 
475*20 
11)30 
12S.V20 
9813*45 
1200-30 
1081 
111132 
5184 
8148 
1323 52 
878*85 
4l4()-5 
2318 40 
10494 
15588 


Solid feet excavation in Moorum and Black soil,. ..1 130812*71 


Excavation in Rock, 


Bundara 1st portion 

ft 

2nd 

tt 

ft 

3rd 

tt 


4th 

tt 

tf 

6th 

^9 

tt 

6th 

tt 

i> 

7th 

St 

tt 

8th 

tt 

tt 

9th 

f 

tt 

loth 

tt 

ft 

11th 

it 

tt 

12th 

tt 

9P 

13th 

tt 

tf 

14th 

tt 

tt 

15th 

tt 

tt 

16th 

it 

tt 

17th 

tt 

tt 

18th 

tt 

tt 

l9th 

tt 

tt 

20th 

It 

tt 

2l8t 

tt 


Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid Feet. 

1 

180 

1010 

1-80 

3272*40 » 

1 

40 

10 30 

2*20 

906*40 

1 

ICO 

10-5 

2 

21(10 

1 

20 

10*30 

1-90 

391*40 

1 

40 

10-40 

2 

832 

1 

20 

10-30 

2*20 

453-20 

1 

40 

1(1-5 

2*20 

924 

1 

80 

10*5 

2 

1680 

1 

20 

9-90 

2*5 

495 

1 

20 

9-80 

2 

392 

1 

20 

9*90 

3*20 

633-60 

1 

140 

10*20 

2-20 

3141 60 

1 

20 

9*10 

2*5 

495 

1 

40 

9-/0 

2 

776 

1 

20 

9 30 

3 

658 

1 

25 

9-20 

2 

460 

1 

16 

9-40 

2*5 

376 

1 

20 

9‘80 

2*5 

490, 

1 

18 

9-70 

2*5 

436.S 

1 

120 

10 

2 

2400 

1 

•• •• 

23 

9-70 

3 

669-30 

21880 96 


Carried over 
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Bundara 22nd portion. 
23rd 
2kli 
25th 
26ili 
27t]i 
2cSth 
20th 


Brcastwalls. 



Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

•43 

.5? 

m 

Solid feet. 

(continued,) 

Brought over,... 

• » 


• • 

• • 

21,880-96 


10 

23 

9 5 

2 

437 


1 

27 

9*30 

2-20 

652-42 


1 

108 

910 

2 

1,965-60 


1 

142 

0 20 

2-20 

2,874-08 
569 60 


1 

32 

8 90 

2 


1 

27 

8 80- 

2 

475 20 


1 

130 

8-60 

2 30 1 

2,571-40 

Ut portion 

1 

42 

8*70 

2 1 

730-80 

1 

335 

13 

•80 1 

3't8-40 

ud „ 

1 

65 

4-83 

•80 

251-16 


2 

2J)() 

3-83 : 

, 2 

3.064 


Solid loot oxoavaiion in Rock . 


3o,72U t)l 


Filling in Foundation, 

Same as Excavation in rock 

Solid feet filling in foundation • 


Solid peet. 


3 ) 722 06 


35,722- 00 


Bundara 

ft 

it 

a 

it 

it 

ft 

ft 

}t 

tt 

ft 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 


Superstructure, 


Ist portion 

2nd 

If 

3rd 

it 

4th 

ft 

5th 

tt 

6th 

ft 

7th 

it 

8th 

ft 

9th 

It 

10th 

It 

nth 

tf 

12th 


13th 

tt 

14th 

tt 

15th 

)f 

16th 

it 




• • 

• • . . . • • • « 




Number. 

Length. 

rd 

oJ 

Vi 

p:i 

Height. 

Solid feet 

Solid feet. 

1 

180 

mean, 
8 80 

12 

19,008 


1 

40 

8*90 

13*40 

4,770-40 


1 

100 

9 

14 70 

13,-230 


1 

20 

8 90 

13-60 

2,420 80 


1 

40 

8 93 

14 30 

5,119-40 


1 

20 

8 90 

13*25 

2,338-5 


1 

40 

9 

14*8() 

5,328 


1 

80 

9 

14-5 

10,410 


1 

20 

8 70 

10-30 

1,79-2-20 


1 

20 

8*65 

95 

1,643 5 


1 

20 

8-70 

10-30 

1,79-2-20 


1 

110 

8-85 

13 

16,107 


1 

20 

8-70 

10- J 3 

1,762-62 

j 

1 

40 

8*60 

9 

3,096 


1 

20 

8-40 

5-90 

991-20 


1 

25 

8-35 

5-5 

1,148-12 


• t 

, • 

• • 

• • 

91,007-14 



6 


Carried over, , # •] 
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^ttper«/rwc/wr«.--(contiiiued.) 

Brouglit over,*... 

1 

1 

t 

o 

Hi 

1 

i 

0) 

« 

Solid feet 

Solid feet. 

. • 

• . 

« . 

. . 

91,00704 


Bundara 17th portion. . 

1 

16 

8-45 

6-70 

P05-84 


„ 18th „ 

1 

20 

8-65 

8 

1,384 


y l9th yf 

1 

18 

8-60 

9-40 

1, 456-12 


2oth „ 

1 

125 

8-76 

11 

12,031*25 


„ 2l8t 

1 

23 

8-60 

8-80 

1.740-64 


„ 22nd 

1 

23 

8-5 

7-40 

1,446-70 


23rd 

1 

27 

8-90 

5-80 

1,393-74 

4,181-76 


24th 

1 

108 

8-80 

4-40 


„ 25th 

1 

142 

8-35 

5 

6,928-5 


„ 2eth „ 

1 

32 

8-20 

2-80 

734-72 


„ 27th „ 

1 

27 

8- 15 

2 

440-10 



1 

130 

8*5 

•80 

884 


„ 29th 

1 

42 

810 

1*5 

510 30 


Triangular Portion over Bundara 

2 

24-25 

8- 

12 

4,656 


Screen- wall right side Ist portion 

1 

100 

mean 
3 5 

10 

3,600 


» 2nd „ 

1 

100 

3*66 

12-25 

1,174-5 

5,698-6 


« 3rd „ 

1 

100 

3 93 

14*6 


„ 4th „ 

1 

100 

4-60 

16-CO 

7,360 


„ 5th .. 

1 

lOO 

4-53 

19*20 

8,697-60 


Bight Abutment. . . • • . 

1 

meatt. 

12 

8 

4 

384 



1 

mean. 

12 

7-5 

1 

4 i 

360 



1 

95 

3 

4 

114 


Cut-water Triangular. , 

1 

1-30 

3 

7 

27-30 


„*' Semicircular 7§ 

1 

• . 

area. 

3-53 

7 

24-71 


Masonry over Pier and abutmciu. 

1 

33-5 

9*5 

11*5 

3,659-87 


Lett side screen-wall 2nd portion. 

1 1 

65 

4 

15*20 

3,952 


„ 3rd „ 

1 

240 

3-66 

8*90 

7,817-76 


f> 4th „ 

1 

265 

3-33 

6 80 

6,118-21 



1 

150 

4*53 

19.20 

13,046-40 


Breast-walls 

2 

200 

3*16 

3*5 

4,424 


Curved portion on the right 
screen-wall 

1 

600 

1 

• . 

area. 

1 

612 


„ Triangular Pier 

2 

51-6 

« , 

area. 

2 69 

277-07 

9 

„ on Bundara 

1 

1450 

• • 

area. 

2*69 

39 


Screen-wall left side 1st portion. 

1 

335 

. . 

area. 

3*17,6 

106-39 


„ 2nd „ 

1 

570 

. . 

area. 

1*02 

561-40 


„ over-wing wall. 

1 

160 

• • 

area. 

1*02 

163' 


„ Breast wall,... 

2 

200 

•• 

area. 

1*02 

408 


Carried over., •• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

.... 

196,216-42 

-A 

196,215-42 
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(continued.) 
Brought over. • 

Peduct Archways 

Sluices ..... •• 

Arches over sluices 




'Earthwfvrk. 



Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 

Right side embankment 1st portion. • 

1 

320 

mean 

17-85 

mean 

314 

17,935'68 

if 

if 

2nd 

ft •• 

1 

100 

mean 

27'5 

7 

19,260 

if 

if 

3rd 

if • • 

1 

100 

mean 

Kf . 

mean 

9*35 

31,20096 


>f 

4th 

ft ••• 

1 

100 

mean 

40 

mean 

12 

48,000 

*$ 

if 

5th 

ft •• 

1 

100 

mean 

35-2J 

mean 

19-08 

35,481-60 

•» 

if 

6th 

ff • • 

1 

100 

mean 

•1782 

mean 

7*82 

55,740-96 

^^eft „ 

if 

Ist 

ft *• 

1 

550 

mean 
17 5 

mean 

7*5 

72,187-6 

if 

fi 

2nd 

V 

1 

565 

mean 

9*40 

1 77,918-5 

if 

ft 

3rd 

it »• 

1 

400 

mean 

26 

mean 

6 

60,000 


Solid feet Embankment* • 517,715*19 


Woochffork, 

si 

a 

Length. 

Breadth. 

W) 

H 

Solid Feet. 

Plank fitted in gates 

2 

6 

6 

5 

•25 

•25^ 

7 

7 

28 

62-6 


Solid feet Teak wood work • • 80 5 



Iron Work . 

Iron Work, 

Number, 

16 

16 

Ko. of Iron Work 

ABSTRACT. 



Rs. a. p. 

130, 842-71 

Solid feet excavation in Moorum and black soil at 


i^s. 1-0-0 per 100 solid feet •• •• 

1,308 6 8 

3.').722-(h5 

Solid feet excavation in rock at Rs. 8 0-0 per foot . • • . 

Solid feet tilling in foundation with rubble stone and 

2,857 12 2 

3."),7-25i-0(! 


lime masonry at I’s. 20-0-0 per foot ... 

7,144 6 7 

194,967-98 

Solid feet superstructure with rubble stone and lime 


masonry at Us. 20-0-0 per foot . . • • , 

38.993 9 6 

517,71519 

Solid lect earth embankment at Ks. 0-12-0 per foot.. .. 

3,88-2 13 10 

8() 5 

Solid feet wood work at Rs 4-0-0 |h>r foot 

322 0 0 

16 

No. iron hooks at Rs. 0-12-0 each . . • • 

12 0 0 



54,521 C 9 

Contingencies at 5 per cent ^ ,, •• ,, ,, ,, 

Extra Ebtahlishmeni, 

2,726 0 10 

2 Carcoons at Rs. 10 per month for two years 480 0 0 


4 Muccaduin 



2 Chowkoedars at Ks. 6-0-0 9 , •• •• •# 288 0 0 

1.536 0 0 


T(.ta) Us.. 

58,783 1 7 


CANAL. 


Specification. • 

The canal to be 21 miles and 600 feet in Icn^h, and to be 
divided into the following sections;— 1st iiortion from the 1st to the 
3rd mile to be 14 feet broad at bottom and four feet deep ; 2nd por- 
tion from the 3rd to the 6th mile to be 13 feet broad at bottom 
and fom- feet deep; ’3rd portion from fith to 10th mile to be 12 feet 
broad at bottom and 3| feet deep; 4th portion from the 11th to the 
13th mile to be 12 feet broad at bottom and 3 1 feet deep ; 5th 
portion from the 14th to the iCth mile to bo 10 feet broad at 
bottom and 3| feet deep ; 0th portion from the 15th to the 18th 
mile to be 9 feet broad at bottom and 3| feet deep ; 7th por- 
tion from the 1 9th to Ihe 20th mile to be 8 feet broad at bottom 
and 3 feet deep ; 8th portion from the 21st mile to the oud of the 
canal to be 8 feet broad at bottom arfd 3 feet deen. 
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The side slopes for Rock cuttings to be 6" to one, and for 
Mooruni 1 to 1 and for soil 1^ to 1. 

All embankments to be raised in one foot layers, watered and 
rammed with an outside slope of 20 to one, and a benu on each 
side to be fomicd 10 feet wide from the edges of canals, and the 
spoil earth to be formed into embankment outside of this berm. 

The banks are to be made 3 feet above liighcst water level, 
wherever water line comes mucli above level of ground. 

]\1 BASIIREMKKT. 


i 

1 

1 

Earth Work Exm ration. 

o 

Length. ' 

Breadth. 

Height. 

1 

i 

Solid Feet. Solid Feet. 

i 

1 

1 







‘1st Portion 

1 

800 

i6-7r> 

5 

C7,000 



L 

1,000 

20-37 

9-75 

198.1). i7-5 



1 

1,000 

16-62 

7-75 

128 81H) 



1 

J,000 

2-15 

5 

107.500 


r>tli • * 

1 

1,(H)0 

21-12 

4-75 

lOO.MiO 


tftli M 

1 

i.ooo 

27-27 

8 85 

211,339-5 
105,412 86 


7tlj 

1 

280 

:n-77 

11-85 

948,979-86 

2 Miles. 







1st Portion 

1 

720 

30-52 

10-75 

236,224*80 


2nd „ 

1 

1,000 

31-37 

10-75 

337,227-5 



1 

1,000 

33-32 

11-30 

393,176 


4tb 

1 

1,000 

30-4() 

10-10 

307,040 


5th 

1 

1,(XK) 

28-76 

9-(M) 

258,340 


6 til . ......t*** 

1 

5ti0 

27-94 

7-71 

120,633-7 

1,65-2,642-00 

:i Miles. 







1st Portion 

1 

700 

24-87 

7-25 

126,215-25 


2nd 

1 

1,000 

21-87 

5-25 

114,817-5 


3rd ,, 

1 

1 200 

20-52 

4-35 

107,114-40 1 



1 

600 

20-30 

4-20 

61,156 


5th 

1 

700 

19-02 

3-35 

44,601-90 


tith „ 

1 

1,080 

18-87 

3*25 

66,233-70 

510,138*75 

4 Miles. 







1st Portion 

1 

1,000 

20-25 

3-5 

617.626 


2nd „ • • , , 

1 

1,000 

21 

4 

81,000 


3rd V 

1 

1,000 

19-5 

3 

58,500 

• 

4th 

1 

1,000 

17-87 

3-25 

68,077-5 


45th „ 

1 

1,000 

17-12 

2-75 

47,080 


‘6th ff 

1 

280 

17-12 

2-75 

13,182-40 

878,464*90 

Carried over». 

• • 

. . . 

• • 

• • 

• • • « 

3,910,225*51 


7 
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Measurement.. 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid Pbbt 

. Solid Feet. 

Earth Work Excavation,’— {contd.] 







Brought over,. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

t • 

• • • • 

3,990,225-51 

5 Miles. 







1 st Portion 

1 

600 

18-25 

3*6 

38,325 


2nd „ 

1 

1,000 

18.25 

3*5 

63,876 


3rd „ 

1 

1,200 

17,5 

3 

63,000 


4th „ 

1 

900 

18*25 

3-6 

67,487-6 



1 

500 

18*25 

3*5 

31,937-5 


6th 

1 

600 

17-87 

3-25 

34,8465 


7t.b 

1 

480 

5*67 

3*75 

10,626 

299,497-5 

6 Miles. 






1 at Portion 

1 

480 

19.37 

4-25 

39,614-80 


2nd 

1 

550 

18 02 

3-35 

32,201-85 


3rd „ 

1 

()00 

16*97 

2-65 

26,982-30 


4th 

1 

1,100 

10*65 

2*37 

43,145*85 


5tli 

1 

600 

15*80 

1*87 

17,727-60 


6th .. •• 

1 

1,100 

16-85 

2-30 

• 41,618-5 


7tU 

1 

850 

17-12 

2.75 

30,018 

231.208-90 

7 Miles, 






1st Portion 

1 

900 

14-80 

1-87 

24,908-40 


2nd 

1 

6(K) 

15-40 

2*27 

20,974-80 


3rd „ 

1 

800 

16 72 

3-15 

42,134-40 


4th 

1 

1,200 

16-87 

3-25 

65,793 


0th u 

1 

300 

15 67 

2 45 

11,517-45 


6th „ 

1 

900 

15-60 

2-40 

33,696 


7tii I 

8 Miles, 

1 

580 

17-17 

3 45 

34,337-17 

233,361-22 

Ibt Poiiilon 

1 

550 

17 

3-37 

31,509-5 


2nd 

1 

1,150 

16-87 

3-25 

63,050 


3rd „ 

1 

850 

16-68 

3-12 

44,236-36 


4th „ 

1 

850 

18-55 

4-37 

68,903-97 


5th „ 

1 

i,0(H) 

18-15 

4*10 

74,415 

• 

6th „ 

1 

880 

15-70 

2-47 

34,125-52 

316,239-35 

9 Miles, 






1st Portion 

1 

320 

15-76 

2-5 

12,600 


,, 

1 

1,200 

13-87 

1-25 

20,806 


3rd „ 

1 

1,200 

14-47 

1-65 

28,650-60 


f{* !>« 

1 

600 

16-72 

3-15 

31,600-80 


i’th 

1 

300 

18-45 

4 30 

23,800-5 


» 

1 

1,360 

19-70 

3 80 

116,781 60 

234,238-60 

Carried over. 

« • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• * • • 

5,304,770-98 
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Number. 

Length. 

• 

Breadth, 

Height. 

Solid Feet. 

Solid Feet. 

MHAStTBEHENT 







Earth worl( E:cQavation — (contd.) 







Brought over • • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

5,304,77098 

10 Mdes, 







1st Portion 

1 

1,100 

1780 

3*87 

75,774'60 ! 



1 

1.0()0 

17-43 

3 62 

63,096 60 


:kd „ 

1 

’,000 

17 73 

3 82 

67,728 60 


4th ft • * • • •• ••••«• 

1 

1,000 

19 05 

4 70 

89,536 


5th 

1 

1,000 

19 98 

3 32 

66,333-60 


6th ,, 

1 

180 

19 35 

2*90 

10,100 :o 

3,72,569-10 

11 Miletf. 






lat Portion 

1 

900 

1730 

4 20 

65,394 



1 

600 

17*75 

46 

47,925 


3rd M •• 

1 

1,000 

17 75 

45 

79,876 


4th „ •• 

1 

1,000 

17 IH 

4-12 

70,781 60 


5th ,f 

1 

1,000 

16 80 

3 87 

65,016 


6th ft 

1 

780 

17 18 

412 

55,209 64 

1 3,84,201-24 

1 

, 12 Jfiles. 






1 st Portion 

1 

1,200 

18 5 

3 

66,600 


2nd ff 

1 

1.000 

18-65 

810 

57,815 


3rd ,, .. 

1 

l, 0 oo 

l9 40 

3 60 

69,840. 


4tli 

1 

1,000 

18 68 

312 

58,281*60 


5th „ 

1 

1,080 

17 75 

4*59 

86,265 

3,38,801 60 

13 mies. 






1st Portion 

1 

1,400 

18*80 

3 87 

1,01,858-40 


2iid 

1 

1,000 

1712 

2 75 

47,080 


3r 1 ft •• 

1 

900 

14*85 

2 57 

34,348-05 


4th „ 

1 

900 

10 05 

2 7C 

36,571-5 


5tL „ ' 

14 Miles, 

1 

1,080 

15 5 

3 

60,220 

— - — 

2,70,077 95 

lat Portion 

‘ 1 

650 

15 25 

3*5 

34,693-75 




1 

1,000 

16 

4 

- 64,000 


3rd „ 

1 

1,000 

16 

4 

64,000 


4th 

1 

1,200 

14 30 

2*87 

49.249-20 


V 

1 

1,430 

14 5 

3 

62,205 

2,74,147-96 

Carried over •• 

*• 

^ t • 

• • 

• • 


6,954,568 82 




Number. 


1 

<i} 

u 

PQ 

Height. 

Solid Feet. 

Solid Feet. 

11i:a.8USEM1(T. 







th work ExmvcUion, — (contd.) 







t ovor , • « • 





r 

6,954,568-82 

15 Milts, 







1 

too 

16 m 

3 12 

46,837 44 



1 

1,0<I0 

17 25 

3 5 

60,375 


3r(l „ . • 

1 

750 

17-02 

3 75 

49 556 25 


4th „ 

1 

1.100 

10*37 

4 25 

97,401 5 


5th ji 

1 

1,230 

U5 

3 

63,505 








307,675 19 

10 Miles. 







1st Portion . 

1 

POO 

13 37 

2 25 

27,071-25 


2ud „ 

1 

1 1 000 

14 30 

2 87 

41,011 



1 

1 0)0 

15 05 

3 37 

60,718 5 


4th 

1 

1,000 

llh7 

3 25 

48,32'; 5 


5th „ 

1 

)M) 

14 80 

320 

22,732 80 


6th „ 

1 

3H0 

14 bO 

3 20 

22,732 80 


7th „ 

1 

520 

115 

3 

22,620 








235,246-85 

17 Milen. 







1st Portion • • • 

1 

650 

14 82 

3 55 

34,197 15 


2nd „ 

1 

1,000 

1182 

3 55 

52,611 j 


3rd „ 

1 

1,000 

13 »7 

3 25 

45,077 65 


4th „ 

1 

1,000 

14-80 

3 87 

67,276 


5th „ 

1 

],O00 

15 63 

4 42 

69,084 60 


6th 

1 

060 

14 43 

3 62 

32,909 05 


18 Miles. 






291,166-30 

1st Portion 

1 

600 

16 43 

3 62 

29,738 .30 


2nd 

1 

1,000 

1587 

3 25 

51,577-5 


3rd „ 

1 

000 

1385 

2 90 

36,148 5 


4th „ 

1 

1,000 

13 92 

2 95 

41,064 


6th „ 

1 

1 0(>0 

14 25 

35 

49,875 


6th „ 

1 

sso 

150/ 

4*05 

63,709-48 



! 





262,112 78 

19 Miles. 







1st Portion 

1 

1,000 

13-82 

3*55 

49,061 


2nd „ 

1 

950 

14-62 

3*75 

62,083 75 


3rd „ 

1 

950 

14-62 

3-75 

52,08375 


4^^ .. * .. . • • t • • • • 

1 

1,0‘)0 

15 00 

4 

60,000 


6th „ 

1 

i,000 

lt-70 

3*80 

65,860 


6th 

1 

380 

14-40 

3'60 

19,699-20 








288,787*70 

Carried over..*## 

• t * 


* 

• • 

• • •• 

8,339,546-64 
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Measurement. 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid pelt. 

Solid feet. 

Earth work Excuvatlon.-- {QowiH) 







Broiiglit over, . . . 

20 Mihi. 

•• 

• • 

• • 

# • 

1,17,464:10 

8,3.10,516 61 

Ist Portion 

1 

TOO 

1170 

3 SO 

30,102 


2nd „ 

1 

1.000 

r)i2 

2 75 

:i(i,0H0- 


8rd „ 

1 

600 

liT'i 

2-5 

llMJ-i 



1 

‘too 

1*1 S / 1 f > 2,0 

lo 500 75 


5tli „ 

1 

L2(to 

l.J 5 

;i 

4 s 1)00 


Gill „ 

1 

b8o 

1*3 5 

3 

0)5 olO* 

2,10,116 7.7 

21 Miks. 






1st Portion 

1 

301) 

12 !*,") 

3 30 

12‘^20.^ 


2iid „ 

1 

1,000 

135 

3 ()7 

40 5 1'( 


3r<l „ 

1 

1,000 

1 1 ‘2r, 

o *) 

4(),.)7.'» 


4tli „ 

1 

1,000 

12.!0 

2S7 

:C) .101 


f'tli „ 

1 

l,0O(; 

12 12 

2 75 

:i.i 1 !0 


otu „ 

1 

DSO 

12 5 

3 

;io,7.')0 

2,11,1215 

22 Mdts, 






Isl Portion 

AdditioUtd Jhi\( av.itioii in sidt‘ 
(Juttjin^a to su])\ily ]\l,itciiid 

; ] 

GOO 

125 

3- 

22,700- 

22,500* 

for baiilxs wlnr<V(‘r the Ex- 
cavation in tlie Cciiicil itself 
is irisntln leut. 







8rd Mile 

o 

1 200 

11 40 

1 25 

1.16.2S0- 





1 Ooo 

11 10 

4 25, 

!)(. Odd 


Hth „ 1 

2 1 

8i>o 

1.125, 

5 5 1 

1,16(00 


Otli 

0 

^ 1 

1,000 

1.-. 

6 

1 OO.ddO 


0(h 

2 

30o 


0 

1 21 .700 


lUh „ 

2 

GOO 

12 .5 1 

5 

1 

7.7 0 Id- 

7,00,280* 




Deduct on account of Aqueducts . 


Excavation in Moorum. 
1 Mile, 


Solid fo('t oxc.ivntion 


25 , 5 1 ; 3 - 


SO 


Ist Portion 
2nd „ 
3rd 


Carried over , , 


800 

15 

2 

24 000* 

1,000 

15 

2 

30,000 

1,000 

15 

2 

1 30,000- 

• • 

• • 

1 •• 

* * * * 


8i,00()* 


84,000- 



30 


I 



u 

<u 

■f 

a 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid fket 

1 

1 

. Solid feet. 

j 

xcamtion in J/oomm.— (contd. 

) 

1 

i 




j 

Brought o^cr... 

, ... 

1 

1 

1 


•• 


84,000- 

2 Miles, 








1 

720 

10*5 

2*5 

29 700 


IWL X UX null •••• 



1 

1,000 

16 5 

2-5 

41,250 


3rd „ 

1 

J.OdO 

16-5 

2*5 

41,2.|>0 



1 

I,o00 

165 

2*5 

41,250 


r.th „ 

1 

, l.f'OO 

Hi 5 

2-5 

41,260 


()th „ 

I 

1 500 

16 5 

2-5 

41,250 




1 




2,35,050- 

4 Miles. 


1 

1 






1 

' 1,000 

14 

1 

14,000 


2iid 

1 

LOGO 

14 

1 

14,' .Go 


3rd „ 

1 

1 1,000 

i4 

1 

14,CU0 




1 




42,000- 

0 Miles. 


1 


i 




1 

l,5(i0 

13*5 

1 

21,060 

1 





1 


1 21,060* 

10 Miles, 







1st Portion 

1 

1,000 

13-5 

1*5 

20,250 


-nd „ 

1 

180 

13*5 

15 

3,645 








23,895* 

12 Miles. 








1 

1,200 

12 5 

1-5 

22, .500 


2nd ,, 

1 

1,(KI0 

12*5 

1*5 

18,7.50 



1 1 

!,000 

12 5 

1*5 

18,7.50 


4th 11 

1 

J,Ot'0 

12-5 

1-5 

18,7,50 







78,750* 

13 Milc^. 







1st Portion * 

1 

1,400 

12 

1 

16,800 


2nd „ 

1 

1,000 

12 

1 

12,o00 








28,800* 

15 Miks. 







Ist Portion ••••*. .,••••.. ] 

1 

900 

11 

1 

9,900 


2nd 

1 

1,0(H) 

11 

1 

11,000 


3rd 

1 

750 

11 

1 

8,250 








29,150- 

17 Miles, 







6ih Portion 

1 

660 

10 

1 

6,500 








6,600* 

Carricdover,*! 

ff • 

*»• 

•« 

» • 

% • tM 

6,60, 105- 
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Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

1 

Solid Feet. 

Solid Feet 

Excavation in }Ioonm.--( contd J 




! 



Brongiit over... 

• • • • 

• • • • 

.... 

• • • • 

• • 1 • 

550,105 

18 Miles, 







1st Portion 

1 

500 

10 

1 

5 

o 


W „ 

1 

1,000 

10 

1 

10.000 


3rd „ ■ 

1 

900 

1 10 

1 

9,000 


4tb „ 

1 

1,000 

10 

1 

10,0 00 


6tli „ 

1 1 

1,000 

10 

1 

10,000 


6tli ,, 

1 

8.S0 

10 

1 

8,800 . 

62,800 

19 Miles. 





1 

1st Portion 

1 

1,000 

10 

1 

1 

10,000 

10,000 


Solid feet excavation in Mooruni , . | (>1 j 





N umber. 

Length. 

1 

Breadth, i 

! 

Rock Cutting. 






1 Mile, 






Ifit Portion •• ... •• 


• • 

1 

800 

IV 2 r, 

Slid ,) . • • • • • 

• • 

• • 

1 

1,000 

16 

3rd )) •• •. 

• 

*• 

1 

1,000 

10 








— 


'55 

W 


iSoLii) Fket. 

I 


8^),roo 

4 64,()r»0 

4 64,()0<'/ 


Solid feet Rock 0 Lifting. 


161,600 


Embankment. 

Number. 

M) 

<u 

Hi 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid Feet. 

( 

Solid Fkwt. 







4 Miles, 







4ih Portion 

1 

1,000 

7-75 

1 

7,750 


6th „ 

1 

1,000 

7-75 

1 

7,750 


6tl* 

1 

280 

7-75 

1 

2,170 

17,670 

Carried over , . 

• % 

• • 

■ • 

• . » 


17,670 
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0 

Length. 

Breadth. 

rd 

fee 

w 

Solid Feet 

Solid Feet. 







JlioUp'ht o\ei .. .. 

•• 

• • 


• • 

•• • • 

17,670 

f) Mdf S 







2iid I’oition 

' 1 1 

(lOO 

G 75 

T) 

2 325 

1 


1 

1 (lOl) 

() 75 1 

5 

o.)7r) 


4th „ , . . 

1 

1,J00 

(> .42 ' 

75 

5,b^S 


5l li ,, 

1 

1 

1 

too 1 

() 13 

27) 

I4,4(i7 5 

2t5,855 5 

U 


' 





2n<l PoitioU 

' 1 ! 

"i^O 

7 15 

65 

?,5 1« 07 



1 

600 

s At 

1 .P) 

6,7<1 (lO 


01 't 

ith „ 

1 

1,100 

S 8”) 1 

1 101 

15, 86s ( 1 ) 


fiih „ •• 

1 

000 

0 72 

2U 

12 122 It) 


hill ,, 

1 

l,U)o 

2 07 

1 70 

5 551 *10 


7tli „ 

8 .Vif 6 

1 

1 

85(1 

b IS 

125 

8,6 »1 25 

.51,855 93 

7th Ignition . . . 

0 Mt/ts 

1 

1 

1 

1 

880 

b(>7 

153 

1 1.673 2S 

11,673 28 

Isf Pol turn 

1 

1 .“120 

G-S7 

50 

1 0<)') 20 



1 

1 ‘200 

0 01 

1 75 

, 18P2l(»0 


3id „ 

1 

1,200 

1 

h .lo 

1 135 

' 13 54 ) 20 

33,563 40 


Solid U ot euiLciiikmont . . 

Ai 5 ‘'rR\(T. 


Ofi'W/)!") Solid foot exo.^^.ltlOT1 at Uui-oo l' J M/ jici K’O solid iiPt.. 

I „ , HI Mt>»»unn it i l)-0 , 

1 I „ R )( \ < d t ?>(».() „ 

1,40 (» 17 „ b dlKti< 0 ♦» 0 

I 


Tot.il 


Contingoncios at 5 jHi cent .. •• .. •• 

EhrAIJldSTlMliXT 


I40,fil8 11 


72 7^81 I ') 
6 , 12 <) III 9 

II 't,8 (I 0 


92 , 5 do 6 

4,«2S 2! 7 


4 C«hcooiih for 2 jears dt Rupc'es 10 per month., •• 

8 Mnceaduuib „ at i4 nixes 8 „ 

4 ChuwWedai«» „ a-t ilupoos 5 $, •••• 


P() 0.*0 0 
0 

480-0-0 


Total Kupecs,, 


2 , 076 i 


1 , 00,167 6 1 
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Afflux caused by the weir calculated from the following formula from Downny’s 

Hydraulic 

Q— ; t 488L.H >^3+0.0349^2+4 C0 L(A-B) / 1 I+O ..1 .< 2 where Q=77299 

mean 
„ L=150> 

77a99=-3 438 x lOOOxH X 0 0349 X e.7bo 7*+4 Oe+l'iOO+l 5 >^3+0 OT+8 7657» 

where H= to be found 

mean velo- 
oitv after 
construction 
of weir 

where ■W=125+54l20 = 6 7657 

772B»=52}23»'a+T60+11160>^H+046 where A= 17 

where B= H 5 

In this equation the value of 11=4 215 nearly ^ ^ GRIFFITH. C E , 

Executive Engineer foi Iriigation 


AQUEDUCT No. 4. 

OllNORAli DrSCRIPlION. 

The aqueduct to coiiMst of one segmental arch of 10 feet span, 
2 foot ruse, one foot thick, Ahutmouts to be 3 feet thick ; backing 
over abutments and piers to be canied up to the blocking course, 
mth a layer of 0 inches of concrete on top to render the masonry 
watertight. Foundations and abutniciits to bo carried down 8 
feet in steps of one foot thick, each with 3 inches ofteta m 
wine walls to be carried 20 feet into the banks oi the Nidla. 
Apions to be constructed oii both sides, 3 feet broad, between arches. 

Aqueduct of one Akch 10 feli span 

MI'ASUREMEMS 


Extavating Foundation. 


Abutments 

Wing walla Ist portion 

„ 2nd „ 

„ 3rd .. 

Apron on both sides • 



Number 

Length 

Breadth 

Depth 



Solid feet. 


o 

£6 4 5 

me in 
3 

702 


4 

!)5 45 

5 

855 

» ■ • ••• • 

4 

aica 

27 2) 

4 75 

617-37 


4 

dita 

19 77 

35 

27678 


2 

19 5 

mean 

175 

332 5 

Solid feet excavating foundation . 

2,683 65 


9 
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Filling in Foundation nith nnroursed Rubble 
Stone and Lime ^lasonrg. 

§ 

3 

''A 

■4-> 

tc 

p 

o 

hp 

Breadth. 

•S 

P 


Abutments •• 

2 

mean. 

25*5 

1 

1 

1 4 

3 

3 

1 

612 

! 

Wingw;i.llfi 1st portion . 

4 1 

mean. 

9*02 

4*5 

610’46 

,, 2nd ,, 

4 

^ art 

27* 

rd. 

] 

0 

217 S4 


4 

avcii. 

lH-77 

2 

lot- 16 




1 



Solid feet filling in foundation with nncoursed stone and lime. .1 l,»‘)07 -48 


l^npcrstructffre. Covrsed Unhhk 
Stone and Lime Masonry. 

Al)utin(3nts 

Wingwalls 1st jDortion 

2ud „ 

3r 1 

SpandnLs witii baclciiig,. 

Additional work on abutments... 

Blocking Course 

Additional work on abutment., , I 
Parapet wall centre portion... .. .1 

Portion of wall at both ends | 

„ next to „ ...... 

Deduct Archway with arching . . 


1 

a 

1 

Length, j 

Breadth. * 

Ileiglit. j 

Solid feet. 

2 

24*5 

3 

3 

441 



mean. 



4 

10 

3 87 

6*5 

1,006*20 


area. 



'4 

! 22. 

■66 j 

4*5 

407*88 


area.. 



4 

1 14* 

53 

2 

116*24 

1 

235 

16 

3 

1 1,128 

4 

2 

'5 

3 

12 

2 

16 

3*25 

*5 

52 

4 

2 

5 

3 

J2 

2 

12 

2.5 

4 

240 


mean. 

mean. 



4 

11*90 

2*87 

5 

683*06 


area. 

mean. 


4 

36*22 

3*5 

507*08 j 



area. 


1 

23*5 

25-52 

590*72 


Solid felt. 


4,605*46 

599*72 


Solid feet coursed rubble stone and lime masonry . 


4,005*74 


Concrete work. 
Over arph and abutments 


Number. 

Length. 

1 

Breadth, j 

Depth. 

Solid feet. 

1 

16 


•5 

136 

Solid feet concrete w^ork... 

136 
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Shihstone Arching. 

Archring excepting face voussoirs... •• 


1 

y-, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

^ i 

iSOLID FUET. 

1 

P 1 



area. ! 

1 

1 

21 

11 

79 1 ‘247-r,J) 

1 



i. - . 


Solid feet slabstonc iivching. . . j ‘J tT’.V) 


• 

V 

*2 

igth 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

SOJJD FEET. 

Cdtstone inn'l: dressed ^ 3/’cZ sort. 

"A 

4) 

P 


o 

11*79 

l-So ' 1 

29v|7 


Striiiy C'ourse at tlu‘ foot, of parapet wall ^ 

o 

<15*84 

*5 -5 

nva. 

:)2*12 

Coping over eeiitre portion of parapet 

2 

12 

1 57 
aro.'i. 

At ‘*>8 


4 

12*40 

1*99 

98* 70 

Oil lJUlll nlULo n 



area. 



4 

17 

1*77 

120'od 







i 


Solid feet ciitstonc work dressed, drd sort...! :n!''i:5 


I J ! 5 


! 


h:) j « I 


SurEKKIf'IAL 
VEh r. 


Do, 


end 


Choomm Plaster. 

1 

1 

16 

17*5 

‘2m » 


2 

12 

d'do 

102 


4 

nit'au. 

11*90 

5-2r) 

240 !I0 







Supl. feet choonuui plaster , . | i>;31 MO 


Large rough stone Pavbig including Masonry Bedding, 
Apron on both sides t 


s 

1 

Length. 

2 

19 


PQ 


Supl. feet large roxigh stone paving . 


Superficial 

FEET. 


ItH) 


IPO 
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Earikworlc. 

u 

a> 

a 

si 

Length. 

rd 

Cj 

<» 

u 

: « 

Depth 

Solid Fem. 

Square portion between wingwalh.. 

C> 

1675 

10 

45 ' 

l,f)07 n 

Portion between wingwalls 

2 

11-75 

27-25 

2 

1,280-75 

Rmbanknient over do. for the shhM 
of canals 

4 

11-75 

im an 

io;,7 

5 

t 

2,436 95 



Solid feet eaithwork.. 

6,225 20 


ABSTRACT. 


Solid foot excavating foundation, at Ivb. 0-12-0 per 100 

Boll (I foci 20 2 0 

1,507 Solid feet fil’ing in foundation with uucoursod rubble 

Htotie and lime, at Us I (j 0-0 per 1(H) solid feet .. ,, , 241 1 11 

4,000 Solid U et eoiused nibble Htone anl limo nuibonry, at Ivb. 

20-0-0 per 100 ^olid le^ b 801 3 2 

130 Solid f(M t C()nei\to work, at Ua. 10 0 0 per 100 solid foot. 13 9 7 

29 Solid Int areliing of slabatonc and lime, at Its 25-0-0 

per 100 solid ft el .. .. • •• .. •• •• ,, 740 

319 Solid loet eutstom' work dressed, 3rd sort, at Rs 45-0 0 

per JOO soli 1 tVeb 143 8 9 

632 Su])l feet chuonam jdastcr at Rs. 6 0-0 per 100 sup], 

bet .. .. 37 14 8 

110 Supl feet large roughstone paving, at Rs. 25-0-0 per lOO 

hiipJ. ficu 47 8 0 

5,225 8olul h‘et earthwoik, at Rs o-l^-O por 100 solid feet,, ,. 39 3 0 

1 Jungle wood oenteiing, at 11 6 . 15 0*0 each 15 0 0 

1,366 7 1 

Contingencies at 5 per cent .. 68 5 1 

ExUa EUahliskment 

1 Carcoon for two months at Rs. 10 per month 20 0 0 

1 Muecadum „ at Rs. 8 „ ...... 16 0 0 36 0 0 

Total Rs , . 1,471 0 0 

. Add for one more , . 1,471 0 0 

TotaJ^Rs . 2,942 0 0 


AQUEDUCT No. 1. 

General Description. 

The aqueduct to consist of 6 segmental arches of 10 feet span, 
2 feet rise, and one foot thick. The backing to arches over abut- 
ments and piers to be carried up to the blocking course, with a 
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layer of 6” of concrete to render the masonry water-tight. The 
piers to be 2 feet thick. Foundations of piers and abutments to 
be carried down 3 feet, in steps of one foot thick each, with 3 
inch offsets. Spandril walls to be 3 foot thick. The wingwalls 
to be carried 20 feet into the banks of the nulla. Foundation in 
black soil. Aprons to be constructed on both sides 6 feet broad. 

AQUEDUCT OF 6 ARCHES, EACH 10 FEET SPAN. 


MBASUBBUEITTa. 

Excavating Foundation, 

Abutment 

Wingwalls, 1st p.ortion 

Do. 2nd do 

Do. 3rd do 

Do. 4th do. 

Piers 

Apron on both sides 


Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 

2 

24-75 

5 

mean 

4 

990 ^ 

4 

4*5 

4*5 

mean 

65 

526-5 

4 

5 

4*5 

mean 

4 

360 

4 

area . 
27*23 

4 

435-68 

4 

area 

19*77 1 

35 

276-78 

5 

25-75 

3*5 

3 

1,351-87 

2 

80 

6 

men.n 
IV 5 

1,680 




Solid feet excavating foundation... 


5,620*82 


Stone and Lime, 


Abutments 


Wingwalls, Ist portion 
Do. 2nd do. 


Do. 

Do. 


3rd do. 
4th do. 


Piers .4^, 


Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet 

2 

mean 

24*25 

4*5 

3 

654-75 

i 

mean 

4*62 

45 

4 

332-64 

4 

5 

4*5 

2 

180 

4 

area 

27-22 

2 

217-84 

4 

19-77 

1 

79-08 

* 

mean 

25*25 

mean 

3 

3 

1,136-25 


SoUd feet filling in foundation with unooursed stone and lime... 


2,6005$ 


10 
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Superstructure. 
Couraed Ruhhlc Stone and Lime. 


5 

% fx) Solid Feet. Solid Feet. 

is 

« w 


Alnitments 

Piers 

Starlings 


Wingwalls, 1st portion 


„ . 4th „ 

Spainirils with l)n.cking 

Additional work on aljutiiient . 


Pjirapet wall, centre portion . . 

Portion of do. on both sides . . 

,, nc^it to ,, t« 

Additional work on abutment 
Blocking courses . % 


Deduct archway witli arobing 


meiin 

2.T2r)l :V25 6 

9. 


90d*75 


meanj mean! . 

5-2:) i ;}87 8-5 600*70 


5 I 3 87 6-5 

area. 

22 66 4*5 

ar.‘a. 

14r>3 3 

76 22 25 3 

2 *5 3 

mean 

72 2 5 4 

mean. mean. 

12 40 2*87 5 

ar«*a. meai 

, 3(> 22 3 i 


6-5 503-10 

4*5 407*88 

3 174*36 

3 5,073 

3 12 

4 1,410 

5 711*76 
mean 

3 5 5O7-0S 


inpiVi. 

22*25 25 52 


3,40()*02 


Solid foot coursed rubble stone and lime masonry 


12,070*72 

3,40(>-92 

8,663*80 


Concrete ^cork. 

Over Arches, piers and abutments.. 




-t-' rr{ 

to ^ 

Sc.»LiD Feet. 

3 d <p ^ 


w q 


, 1 76 15- 7.1 -5 

698*5 

Solid feet concrete work • . 

598*5 


Slahstone Arching, 
Arching excepting face youssoira 



Number. 

1 

Length. ; 

i 


Depth. 

Solid Feet. 


1 

19*75 

area. I 

11*79 

1 

1397*11 



SoUd 1 

bet arching , , 

1397*11 
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Number. 

Length, 

Breadth. 

1 

Depth. ‘ 

Solid Flet. 

Cutsione work, 3rd sort. 

Youssoirs of archings 

12 

mean 

11‘79 

raean 

l-2o 

1 

176-8r. 

String course at the foot of parjipot wall. . . . 

2 

1:2684 

•5 

•5 

63 12 

Impost cornice of ahutiinmt and piers 

1 

320'3I) 

•5 

‘5 

8C-07 

Coping over centre portion of parapet 

2 

72 

area 

1 57 

226 08 

„ on both sides of „ 

4 

12T0 

area 
] 1)9 

1(12-68 

„ „ wing walls 

4 

1 

17-()4 

i 

area * 
1*77 

12(»(!4 

Solid feet cutsione work 

, dressed, 3rd sort . • j 

760-74 


Cliiinam Master. 

Bottom of a(niccluct 

Parapet wall, inside centre i)ortion 

„ end 


Supl. feet chunam plaster* . . . 2,107*40 



U 

V 

a 


Breadth. 

SuPL. Feet. 


] 

76 

16 25 

1,235 


.> 

72 

UKNITI 

4 25 

612 


4 

12*40 

5*25 

260*40 




r3 'S 



3 

tn '% 

% 2 

Supl. Feet. 


"A 



Large rovgh stone Paving including Masonry Bedding. 




Apron on both sides • • . . • • •« • i 

o 

80 6 

960 

Supl. feet large rough stone paving. . 

960 
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s 

'a 

i 

a 

1 


Solid Fbbt. 




u 

p; 

A 


Earthwork. 

Square portion between wing walls 

2 

mean 

16 

mean 

10-25 

5-5 

1,804 

Portion between wingwalls •••• 

2 

11-75 

mean 

26 

tnf an 

2 

1,222 

Embankments over do. for the sides of canal. 

4 

11-75 

mean 

10-37 

5 

2,436-95 


Solid feet earthwork • • 

6,462-95 


Starling Capa of etUatone, Zrd aort. 

Starling caps «• •• •• «• 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

1 

w 

• Numbxb. 

10 

2 

1 

1 

20 



No. of starling caps • . 

20 


Abstract. 


5621 

2601 

8664 


598 

1397 

770 

2107 

960 

5463 

20 

3 


Solid feet excavating foundation in black soil, at Rs. 0-12-0 per 

100 feet 

Solid Icet filling in do. with uncoursod rubble stone and lime, 

at Rs. 16-0-0 per 100 feet.. •• •• .. 

Solid feet coursed rubble stone and lime masonry, at Rupees 

20-0-0 per 100 feet . • • • 

Solid feet concrete work, at Rs. 10-0-0 per 100 feet 

Solid feet arching of slabstone and lime, at Rs. 25-0-0 per lOO ft. 
Solid feet cutstone work dressed, 3rdsort, atRs. 45-0-0 per 100 ft 
Superficial feet cLunam plaster at Rs. 6-0 0 per 10 feet •• 
Superficial feet large rough stone paving, at Rs. 25-0-0 per 100 ft 
Solid feet earthwork, at Rs. 0-120 per 100 feet ... •• •• 

Nos. of starling caps, at Rs. 4-0-0 each 

Nos. of jungle wood centering at Rs. 15-0-0 each 


Contingencies at 5 per cent • • • • 

Extra Establishment. 

1 Oarcoon for 3 months, at Rs. 10 per month ... • < 
1 Muccadtiia do, at Bs. 8 do 


80 0 0 
24 0 0 


Total Bs.ttj 


42 

2 

6 

416 

2 

6 

1,732 

12 

9 

59 

12 

9 

349 

4 

0 

346 

8 

0 

126 

6 

8 

240 

0 

0 

40 

15 

6 

80 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

3,479 

n 

^8 

178 

15 

2 

54 

0 

0 

8,707 
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AQUPDUCT No. 4. 

General Description. 

The aqueduct to consist of one segmental arch of 10 feet span, 
16| feet breadth at bottom, 2 foot rise, and one foot tliick. Back- 
ing to arches over abutments and piers to be carried up to the 
blocking course, with a layer of 6" of concrete on top to render the 
masonry watertight. 1 oundation of abutment to bo carried down 
3 feet in steps of Ifoot thick each, with 3 " oftsets. Spandril walls to 
be 3 feet thick. Wing walls to be carried 20 feet into the banks of 
the nulla. Embankment to bo raised in one foot layer, watered and 
rammed. Aprons to be constructed on both sides of aqueduct, b 
feet broad between arches^. 

AQUEDUCT OF ONE ARCH, 10 FEET SPAN, BETWEEN'THE 2nd AND 4TH 

MILES. 

Measurements. 


1 

0) 

rd 

rd 




a 

"Sd 

<D 

5 

Pn 

'Solid Feet. 


'A 

a> 


O 

P 


Excavating Foundation, 


— 


— 






mean. 


Abutment • • . • • 

2 

24*75 

4*5 

3 

668*25 

W ing walls, 1 st portion 

4 

9*5 

4*5 

5 

855 



area. 



„ 2tul 

4 

27* 

23 

4*75 

517-37 



area. 




4 

l'J-77 

3*5 

276-78 

• 






Apron on both sides 

2 

19 

5 

1*75 

332-5 

Solid feet excavating foundation. . 

2,649*90 


Filling in Foundation with unconrsed Ruhhle Stone 
and Lime Masonrg, 



mean. 


Solid Feet. 


Abutment*. •• •• 

Wing walls, 1st portion 

„ 2nd 
* 

3rd 


2 

4 

4 

4 


24*25 4 

mean. 
i>'t)2 4-5 

area. 
27*23 


area. 

19*77 


3 

3 

2 

2 


Solid feet filling in foundation with uncoursed rubble stone and lime 


582 • 
599*48 
217*84 
158*16 


11 
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^Superstructure, 

Coarsed Rulihle Stone and Lime 
Masonry. 

Abutments,. 

Number. 

Length. | 
1 

Breadth. 

rd 

-4-> 

rC3 

.£P ' 

*o 

M 

j 

Solid Feet.'Solid Feet. 

i 

2 

23-26 

j 

3 

3 

418 


Wing walls, let portion 

4 

10 

mean. 

3-87 

6-5 

1,006-20 


„ 2nd „ 

4 

area. 

22-66 

4-5 

407-88 

i 

„ 3rd „ 

4 

area. 

1453 

2 

116-24 


Spandrils with backing 

1 

22-25 

16 

3 

1,068 


Additional work on abutments.. , 

4 

2 

•5 

3 

12 


Blocking courses • • • 

2 

16 

3-25 

*5 

52 


Additional work on abutments. . . 

4 

2 

•5 

-.3 

12 


Parapet wall, centre portion 

2 

12 

2*5 

1 4 

240 


Portion of do. at* both ends,. 

4 

mean. 

ii-to 

mean. 

2-87 

5 

683-06 


j, ' next ,, « • 

4 

area. 

36-22 

area. 

3-5 

507-08 

4,522-06 

Deduct Archway with arching. . 

1 

22-25 

area. 

25-52 

1 

567-82 

507-82 

Solid feet coursed nibble stone and lime masonry . , 

3,955-14 



fSlabstone ArcJdnrf, 

Arching excepting face vonssoirs.. 


Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

rA 

<X> 

a 

1 

19-76 

ar 

11 

ea. 

79 

1 






Solid Feet. 


Solid feet s stone arching, , 


232-85 


232-85 
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I M 

cu 

s 


CuUtone icorl\ 


bo 

s 


a> 

(3 


Youssoirs of arching 

feJtriiig course at tlio foot of parapet wall 

Coping over centre portion of „ !. 

on Loth sieves of „ 

k 

V wing walls. — 




I area 

2 I H‘79 
2 ! 05 8 1 

2 1 12 

4 I 12 10 

4 I 17 

i 


1-25 

•5 


ISoLiD Feet. 


<v 

p 


area 
157 
area 
J -01) 
area 
1 77 


Solid feet ciitstone work, llrd sort . . 


2‘V47 

32})2 

37 08 

{)S*70 

120-30 

31013 


Cliunam Ph^cr. 


Bottom of aopiodoet 

Sides of centre portion . 

Do. ,, ends... 



' s 1 ^ 

'g 1 r. 

. 

' 

SurERFTCI.^ I 

Feet. 


1 j 16 

16-2.5 

2f;o 



2 1 12 

4 2.") 

1 lOj 

1 

‘j 

4 1 11-1)0 1 

1 i 

r. 27. 

1 2 0) no 

Supl. feet elnieam pLj,sler. . 

i ellOO 

! 


Jm ftje *Ston e Pact 
Apron on Loth sides 


B 


to 


It) 


SurKlIFTeiAli 

Fult. 

W 


Supl. feet large rough stone paving.. | 


Itxi 


Earthwork, 

Square portion between wing walls 

Portion between wing walls 

Embankment over do. for the sides of canal, 


oJ 

3 

A 

■4-* 

1 a 

i 

! 

1 3 

to 

1 

. 3 

0 

'Solid Feet. 

3 

0 





p 1 

1 

3 

P 



mean. 


mean 1 


2 

15’5 ; 

10 

4-5 , 

13 t)5 

j 


mean. 



2 

11-75 1 

26 

2 

1 A- ».- 


! 

mean. 



\jI 

!l-75 

10-37i 

.5 ' 

' 2,43d-.30 


Solid feet earthwork . . ■ .5,05:>’ 3t> 
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ABSTRACT. 


2,650 

Solid feet excavating foundation, at Ra. 0-12-0 per lOO solid 

feet .. .« ,, .. .. .. 

IQ 

1,477 

3,955 

Solid feet filling in foundation with uncoursed rubble stone and 
lime masonry, at Rs 16-0-0 per lOO solid feet.# ... •• 

Solid feet coursed nubble stone and lime masonry, at Rs. 20-0-0 
per 100 solid feet . • .. ,, ,, ,, 

236 

7Q1 

126 

232 

Solid feet concrete work, at Rs. 10-0-0 per 100 solid feet*. 
Solid feet arching of slabatone and lime, at Rs.* 25-0-0 per 100 
solid feet... •• •• •• .. •• 

loL 

12 

319 

612 

190 

Solid feet cutatone work dressed, 3rd sort, at Rs. 45-0-0 per 100 

solid feet • • . * • • • 

Superficial feet chunam plaster, at Rs. 6-0-0 per 100 superficial 

feet *»... ... •• t.« ... ... •• ... ,,, ,, 

Superficial feet large rough stone paving, at Rs. 25-0-0 per 100 
superficial feet •• •• •• ,, •• •• ,, 

oo 

143 

36 

5,053 

1 

Solid feet earthwork, at Rs. 0-12-0 per 100 solid feet . « 

Jungle wood centering, at Rs. 15-0-0 each,, ,, .. 

ft/ 

37 

16 

Continffenciea at 5 ner cent 

1,398 

69 


EXTRA ESTABLISHMENT. 



'14 


0 


5 I 

0 0 
9 7 


4 0 
8 9 


111 

I 


6 


8 

i 


0 

4 

0 


11 3 
14 4 


1 Carcoon for 2 months, at Ks, l(f per month 
1 Mucoadum do. at Rs. 8 do. 


20 0 0 

.. •. 16 0 0 

Total Rs . . 
Add for two more . . 

Total for three... 


36 


1,485 

i970 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


4,455 




0 


AQUEDUCT No. 4. 

General Description. 

Tbc aqueduct to consist of one segmental arch of 10 feet span, 
15 feet breadth at bottom, 2 feet rise, and one foot thick. Backing 
to arches over abutments and piers to be carried up to the block- 
ing course, with a layer of 6* of concrete on top to render the 
masonry watertight. Foundations of abutments to be cairied down 
three feet in steps of one foot thick each, with 3 offsets. Span- 
dril walls to be 3 feet thick. Wing walls to be carried 20 feet into 
the banks of the nulla. Embankment to be raised in one foot layer, 
watered and rammed. Aprons to be constructed on both sides of 
aqueduct, 5 feet broad, between arches. 
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AQUEDUCT OF ONE ARCH 10* FEET SPAN BETWEEN 

6rH AND 9rn MILES. 

MeASI[KEMKNTS. 



Number. 

Length 

j 

j Bieadth. | 

Depth 1 

1 

Solid Fllt. 

Exeavatvng Foundation, 

1 

! 

1 

1 

2 

23 5 

i 5 

moan 

f; 

waIIs, Ibt ],'Oi tion •« 

4 

i) 

1 

5 


2iid .. 

4 1 

tlUci 

2/ -.3 

4*75 


t»rn mm rnmmmA^ rnmmm^mmmmmrn 

1 

i 

4 

.U( l 

77 

35 

oi l Of 

Apron on both sidos ••••••«••. 

2 

19 

1 

5 

mean 

1 75 

U 1 o 

232 5 







Solid feet excav itiug 

foundiition . .J 

2, Cl 6 J5 


53 




rO 

a 

Lengt 

nd 

§ 

1 

I 5^ 

O 

SoiiD Fllt 

I 

Filling in Foundation, 

Ahnfmentfi 


2 

j moan 

1 23 

1 

1 

4 

3 

i 502 

Wing wa*lis, 1 fit portion t.4...t, ...f*,, ..t* 

1 

' 4 

1 mean 
9 ()2 

4 *1 

3 

r 51L »8 

.. 2nd ,, 

4 

area 

27 l3 

2 

217 84 

3rd 

' 4 

area i 

If 77 

2 

J^8 !li 

„ — ,7 ........... 







« 

Solid feet Ellin g in 

foundation . 

00 


12 
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Superstructure. 

"A 

- 

Breadth | 

i 

i 

Height, j 

Solid Feet. 

Solid Feet. 

Coursed llvhhle Sit me and Lime 
Masohi'i/. 1 

Abutment 

o 

22 

3 

3 

1 

396 


Wings walls, Ist portion ........ 

4 

10 1 

mean 

3*b7 

6-5 

1,006-20 


,, 2ud „ 

4 

area 

22-66 

4*5 

407-88 


Spandrils witli backing 

4 

ari‘ii 

14-53 

2 

116-24 


1 

21 

16 

3 

1,008 


A«ltlitiuiial work, on abutments .. 

4 

2 

-.5 

3 

12 


Blocking course 

o 

16 

3*25 

•5 

52 


Additional work on a})utments ... 

4 

2 

-5 

3 

12 


Parapet walls, centre portion . . 

2 

12 

2*5 

3*5 

210 


Portions of „ at both ends. . • . 

4 

ini'an 

ll-ilO 

mean 

2-87 

5 

1 

683-05 


,. nt'xt ^ ,, • • 

4 

area 

36-22 

area ' 
3*5 

507-08 

4,410-45 

] )e(luct archway with arching . . 

1 

21 

area 

25-52 

635 92 

535-92 

Solid feet cot 

irsod rubble stone and lime masonry... 

3874-53 




0; 

i 

-W 




P 

io ! 
fl 

nd 

cs ! 

V 

rd 

§* 

Solid Feet. 

j 



W 

P 


SUtbsione Arching, 









area i 


Archving excepting face vousaoirs ••»••••».. 

1 

1*85 

11-79 

218-11 

SoUd feet slabstone arching • • 

218-11 
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Si 

a 

Length. 

Breadth. 

4 

Q 

1 Solid Fket. 

Cuistone work, 3rd sort. 



i 



VouflSOirs of fiveliin^ 

2 

ai'oa 

' n-To 

(;5-84 

! 

1-25 ! 

•r) 1 

1 I 

20-47 

82-02 

String course at the foot of parapet walls . . . , I 

2 

•5 J 

Coping over centre portion of „ • • • . 

2 

12 

urea 

1-07 

37 '68 

„ on both sides of „ • . , . 

4 

12-40 

iiiea 

1-99 

1)8’ 70 

,, wing walla 

4 

17 

area 

1-*77 

120 36 


1 



Solid feet cutstone work dressed, 3rd Bort...j 

819-13 


Chunam Plaster, 


Bottom of aqueduct . . t 

Sidea of „ centre portion 

„ ends 



o 

a 

"A 

til 

n 

o 

1-3 

Breadth. 

SuPL. Feet. 


1 

16 

15 

240 


o 

12 

3 75 

90 



mc'stq 




4 

11 00 

5*25 

219-90 

Supl. feet Chunam plaster. , 

579-90 


Larr/e rough Stom Paving, 

^pron on both sides •••# •• 

Number. 

rd 

4-> 

tX) 

o 

Breadth. 

Supl- Feet. 

2 

19 

5 

190 

• 

■ Supl. feet large rough stone paving... 

190 
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. 



I 




Solid Feet. 



§ 

Hi 

o 

W 



Earthwork 


1 




Square portion between wing walls 

2 

14-25 

10 

4*5 

1,282-5 




mean 



Portion between wing walls 

2 

11*75 

24*75 

2 

1,163-25 




mean 



Embankments over do. for the sides of canals. 

4 

11*75 

10-37 

5 

2,436-95 


Solid feet earthwork • . 

j' 4,882-70 


Abstract. 


2616 

Solid feet excavating foundation, at Ps. 0-12-0 per 100 solid 





feet •• •• •• •• •• ... ... •• •• •• 

19 

9 

11 

1447 

Solid feet filling in do. with iinconrsed rubble stone and lime, 





at Rs. 16-0-0 per lOO solid feet 

231 

8 

3 

3875 

Solid feet coursed nibble stone and lime masonry, at Rupees 






775 

0 

0 

116 

Solid feet concrete work, at Rs. 10-0-0 per lOO solid feet* • • , 

11 

9 

7 

218 

Solid feet arching of slabstone and lime, at Rs. 25-0-0 per I<>0 





solid feet. •• ... •• •• «• •• •• .• ». 

54 

8 

0 

319 

Solid feet cutstone work dressed, 3rd sort, at Rs 45-0-0 per lOO 





solid fi*et ^ 1 •• ... t« * •• »• t-- ** •• ♦- 

143 

8 

9 

580 

Superficial feet chiinam plaster, at Ils. 6-0-0 per lOO supl. feet . . 

34 

12 

9 

190 

Superficial feet large rough stone iiuving, at Ils. 25-0-0 per 100 





supl. feet •• •• •• •* .# •• •• *. 

47 

8 

0 

4883 

Solid feet earthwork, at Ils. 0-12-0 per 100 s did feet. ,, *• 

36 

9 


1 

Jungle wood centreing, at Rs. 15-0-0 per each . • 

15 

i 

0 

0 


1 

1369 

11 

2 

Add contingencies at 5 per cent • • 

. 68 

7 

9 


Extra Establishment. 




1 Carcoon for 2 months, at Rs. 10 per month 20 0 0 


1 


1 Muccadum do. at Ils. 8 do. .. 16 0 0l 

36 

0 

0 


Total Rs. • • 

1,474 

(1 

0 


Add for three more . . 

4,422 

0 

0 


Total for four, , 

5,896 

0 

0 


AQUEDUCT No. 3. 


General Description. 

The aqueduct to consist of 2 segmental arches of 10 feet 
span and 2 feet rise, and 1 foot thick. The backing to arches over 
abutments and piers to bo carried up to the blocking course, with 
a layer of 6" of coherote to render the masonry watertight. The 
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l)ior3 to be 2 feet thick ; foundations of piers and abutments to be 
carried down three feet, in steps of one foot thick oacli, with threc- 
inch offsets. Spandril walls to be 3 feet thick. The wing walks to 
be carried l5i feet into the banks of the nulla. 'Tho foundations 
of this bridge is in moorura. Aprons to be constructed on both 
sides, 5.5 feet broad between arches. 

AQUEDUCT OF TWO AliClTES 10 FEET SPAN. 

Mkasukkmknts. 


Abutments . 


Excavating Foundation. 

s 

'A 

Length. 

Breadth. 

rd 

a-) 

P, 

0 

Q 

Solid Feet. 

o 

Ad 

23-5 

4-5 

mean 

3 

634-5 

i, 1 st portion 

4 

5 

4-5 

mean 

45 

405 

d ditto ; 

' 4 

»ar( 

07 . 

/U i 

‘a. 1 

'23 

4-5 

49014 

1 ditto./ 

4 

nn' i. 

]!tr7 

4 

SIOAS 


1 


35 

3 

2;5(> 25 

otli sides 

S 

:a 

5 5 

mean 

r7.> 

596-75 

Solid feet excavating fouudalioii . . . •! 

2,678 96 

• 




1 , 



Filling vi Foundation vdth vn^ovrsed 
^itonc and Lime Ma^^onry. 

AhnfiiienfR -- 

u 

Z.' 

. ^ 

a 

LK.khf.! 

1 

Tj 

tfj 

'ii 

Breadth. 

Pa 

C 

P 

1 

Solid feet 

JvUOOi V 

1 

1 

1 

• * '2 

moan. 
23 ; 

i 

1 

‘1 

3 

.Sfi-J 

Wing walls, 1st portion.. 

Ditto Slid ditto ..••..■•••• • • • 

.. .. 4 

4 

nii'au. 
5 12 1 
arc 

27-! 

4-5 

a 1 

23 

2 

3-5 

18.1-32 

.381-22 

Ditto 3rd - ditto 

1 

1 

arcti 

111 77 

0 

ir.K 16 

Pier ••••.•.. •••• 

! 1 ^ 

22 

3 

3 i 

198 

Solid feet filling in foundation ^ 

• j 

itli unconr 

1 1 . 

sed sloue aud lime.. 

1,473-70 


13 
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SuPERSTraTCTURB. 

Number 

•4^ 

to 

rq 

o 

Breadth. 

Height. ! 

Solid Feet.^ 

Solid Feet. 

Coursed llubhlc Stone and Lime 
jlasonry, 

Ahiitmcnts . . . . 

2 

22 

2-75 

4 

4S4 


IMors 

1 

21 

2 

4 

108 


Wing walls, 1st portion • . • 

4 

mean. 

5-y(i 

mean. 

3-!;7 

8-5 

T8t-21 


Ditto 2nd ditto 

4 

area. 

22 at) 

5 

453-20 


Ditto 3r(l ditto .. 

4. 

area. 

14 53 

3 

174-36 


Spandrils with backing 

1 


21 

O 

1,673-28 


Additional work on abutments... 

4 

107 

*5 

3 

(i-42 


Blocking course I 

■ 2 

mean. 
20- 18 

325 

‘5 

85-08 


Additional work on abutments. . . 

4 

107 

•5 

*5 

1-07 


Parapet wall, centre portion. . , . 

o 

21 

moan. 

2*5 

3-5 

420 


Portion of centre at both ends. • . 

4 

mean. 

7-iO 

mean. 

2bV 

5 

424-76 


,, next to ,, • • » , 

4 

area. 

•30-22 

3-5 

o 

o 

00 

5,181-46 

Deduct archway with arching 

2 

21 

art‘a. 

25-52 

( 

1,071-84 

1,071 84 

Solid feet coursed rubble stone and lime masonry 

4,109-62 


Concrete Work, 

Over arches, piers and abutments 

'a 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 

1 

26-18 

14*5 

•5 

189-80 

Solid feet concrete work 

189-80 

Slab Stone Arching, 

Arching excepting face voussoirs 

Number, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 

1 

2 

1 

18-5 

1 

ar 

11 

r 

436*23 

Solid feet slabstotie arching. 

436.23 
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CvUione Tlor/;, 3rc2 Sort 

Voussoirs of arcliin^ . . . * . . 

String course at the foot of parapet wall 

Coping over centre portion of parapet 

Ditto on both sides of parapet. 

Ditto oil wing walls . • • • 


M 

B 

3 

"A 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 


luonn 

mean 



4 

11-79 

1-25 

1 

58-95 

2 

t)8-84 

*«> 

•5 

34-42 



area 


2 , 

24 

1-57 

75 36 


mean 

area 


4 

7-90 

1-99 

ti2-SS 



area 


4 

17 

1-7 

7 

122-36 




Solid feet entstone work dressed, .‘Jrd sort 


353-77 


Chxinam Plaster, 

Fjottom of aqueduct 

Sides of centre portion . 

Ditto end „ 


Z 

2 

y. 

.3 

V 

p 

yA 

1 BreacltL 

1 

SuPL. Feet 

1 

2(M2 

15 

:)0i-8o 

o 

2I. 

4-25 

2U4 


, mean 



4 

T-4<^ 

5-25 

155-4(1 

miiam pLisler,,., 

751-20 


Large rough Stone Paviny including Masonry Bedding, 
L\)von on both sides,. 


Pi 

o 


31 


cl 

0 » 

u 


SupL. Feet. 


341 


Superficial feet large rough stone paving, . , , 


341 
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. ^ 
JD 

1 S 


rd 

-+-* 

nd 

pd 

p4 

1 * ■ 

t 

iSoLiD Feet. 

Eart/iworh. 

Square portion between ’wingwalls 

J 1*^ 

; 

0) 

a 

u 

A 


2 

meau 

l-l-;'.') 

i 

5T6 

mean 

6-5 

1104-09 

Portion between wingwalls 

2 

11-7.5 

ineiin 

24-75 

mean 

1599-40 

' 2436-96 

Embankment over do. for the sides of Canals.j 

1 

4 

11-75 

nu nil 
10-37 

2-75 j 
6 

Solid feet earthwork 

. . ■ . . 

5140-6 


ilGTO 

1474 

4110 

100 

oT)4 

751 

Ml 

514(1 


AI^STRACT. 

Ci-li'tl ff.i tixcavadiiff fornUation, at Rs. 1-0-0 per ICO solid 

. r . 

Solid lo<'t fiUiSiff in do viih iinroursed ruLldo sione aud liiiKs 

^ at. Us. iOO.O por 100 .solid foot 

Solid loot ootirsod rubuJo ytono aud liirio iiiaaonry, at Ha. 20-0-0 

{)(‘r dOO solid ibot 

Solid foot. ooii. ivkMvoik atila. io-0-0 per lOO solid feet*.’ 
oidKl tivt iiroliiij;^' of slalMtonc and lime, at l(s. 25-0-0 per 100 
... 1 


solid i 

Solid ••Tif.sLono work divssod, dril sort, at Us. -iH-O-O per 1()0 
solid tefit 

Siijierncial feed, oliuiiani plaster at Ra. tbO-O per lOO supl. feet . . 
6-1 jM riK'ijii teet lar^^‘ rough stone paving, at Rs. t^o-O-O per 1U(* 


suiiC. fi( lal ftjcl 
•Solid O et ejiri iivvorlf, at Tls o-12-O j ei 100 solbl ftiet 

Ao of jungle- wood coiilivings, at Rd. 15-0-0 per each 


26 

235 


Contingencies at 5 per eenl . .. .. 

KxTK.i Es'I'A SLISl I MENT. 

1 (Sroonii for ,') niontlis. at R.S. 10 per mouth 30 0 Oj 

1 ^duecaduiu ditto at lls. S per month .. 24 0 Oi 

Total lls 


822 

10 

100 

150 

45 

85 

38 

30 


1570 

78 


54 


9 

11 


41 0 

y! 9 


1703 


A(,i11.:DUCT No. 4. 

(Jkner.vl Description. 

aqinA(hu;t to consist of one segmental arch of 10 feet span, 
13^ feet hreadth at bottom, 2 feet rise, and one foofthick. Back- 
ng lo arches over abutments and piers to be carried up to the 
jloeking coui'^i', witli a layer of 6" of concrete ou top to render the 
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masonry water-tight. Foundation of • abutments to be carried 
down three feet, in steps of one foot thick each, with 3 inch offsets. 
Spandril walls to be 3 feet thick. Wingwalls to be carried 20 feet 
into the banks of the nulla. Embankments to bo raised in one foot 
layer watered and rammed. Aprons to bo constructed on both 
sides of aqueduct, 5‘ feet broad between arches. 


AQUEDUCT OF ONE ABOH 10 FEET SPAN BETWEEN 9th and 13th MILES. 



Filling in Foundation, 


Alnitments 

^^ingwalls, 1st portion 

yf 2ud 

Si’d n 


Number. 

Length. I 

1 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 

2 

mean. 

21-76 

4 

3 

622 

’4 

mean. 

9*62 

4*5 

3 

619-48 

4 

area. 

27-23 

o 

217-84 

4 

area. 

1977 

2 

158-16 







Solid feet filling in foundation •• 


1,417*48 


14 
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Superstructure. Coursed Rubble 
Stone and Lime. 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid Feet. 

Solid Feet. 

2 

20-75 

3 

3 

373-5 


Wing walls, 1st portion 

4 

10 

mean. 

3-87 

6-5 

1,006*20 


» 2nd 

4 

area. 

22.66 

4*5 

407-88 


„ 3rd „ 

4 

aiva. 1 
14-53 1 

2 

116-21 


Sp.'indrils with backing,.. 

1 

19*75 

16 

3 

948 


Additional work on abutment. . . 

4 

2 

5 

3 

12 


Blocking courses • • • . 

2 

16 

3 25 

-.5 

52 


Additional work on abutment... 

4 

2 

•5 

3 

12 


Parapet walls centre portion 

2 

12 

2-5 

3.5 

210 1 


Portion of walls at both ends 

4 

irso 

2*87 

5 

6^3 06 i 


,) next to **..». 

4 

area. 
36-22 1 

1 3-5 

507*58 1 

4,.‘)2;-64 

Deduct arching with archring.. 

1 

1 19-75' 

area. 

25-52 

• 

504-02 

504-02 

Solid feet coiu'sed rubble st ^iic and lime . . 

3,824-62 


Concrete work* 
Oyer arch and abutment 


rQ 

a 

a> 

hA 


16 


u 

W 


13-251 


9^ 

o 

p 


•5 


Solid feet concrete work... 


Solid Feet. 


106 


106 


Slabstom Arching. 

Arching excepting face voussoirsM.Ti 


d 





I 

1 

U 

.A 

Solid Feet. 


3 

P 

P 


1 

17-25 

area. 

U-79 

203-37 


Solid feet slabstone arching.., 


203*37 
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CiUstone Worh, 

Vonsfioirs of arcliincr 

String? course at tlie foot of parapet walls. 

Coping over centre portion of ,, .... 

„ on both sides of „ 

„ on wing walls 


Solid feet cutstone wor 


<x> 

a 

Length 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Fek 

o 

aiv;i 

11-Tit 

1*.25 

1 

2{)- 17 

2 

(>5* 84 

•5 I -5 
area. 

32 02 

2 

12 

l*r 

ar 

.7 

i 

'll. 

37- (J8 

4 

12-10 

l-{)3 

mean 

98-70 

4 

17 

U'L 

1 

I'it. 

•77 

120-30 

work dressed, 3rd sort... 

} 319-13 


Chunam Plaster. 

Bottom of aqueduct. • 

Sides of do., centre portion 

Do. ends 


0 

0 

a 

s 

Length. 

Breadth. 

SupKnFICIAL 

Fkkt. 

1 

16 

13-75. 

220 

2 

12 

3-75 

90 


m(‘ai). 



4 

11-90 

5-25 

249-90 


Supl. feet chunam plaster 


Ijr^WdO 



S 

rJcj 




rO 

B 


d 

Superficial 

• 

PJ 

8 

t-i 

u 

W 

Feet. 

Large rough Stone Paving, 



• 



2 

19 

5 

190 

Supl. feet large rough stone paving • • 

190 
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Earihworh. 

S 

rQ 

a 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth 

Solid Feet. 

Squai’e portion between wing walls. . 

2 

13 1 

1 

10 

mean. 

1 

4*5 

1,170 

Portion between wing walls • . • 

Embankment over do. for the sides 

2 

11*75 

1 1 

23*5 

2 

1,104-5 

of canals • 

4 

11*75 i 

10-37 

5 

2,436-95 


Solid feet earthwork , . 4,711'45 


ABSTRACT. 



Rs. a. p. 


2,582 Solid feet excavating foimdation, at Rs. 0-12-0 per 100 

solid feet.. •• .. •• •• .. .. 19 510 

1,417 Solid feet filling in foundation, with imcoursed rubble 

stone and at Ks. lO-O-O per 100 solid feet ,, 220 22 fi 

3,825 Solid feet coursed rubble stone ani lime masonry, at Ks. 

. 20-0-0 per 100 solid feet 76 8 0 

106 Solid feet concrete work, at Rs. lO-O-O per 100 solid feet. 10 9 7 

203 Solid leet arching of slabstonc and lime, at Rs. 25-0-0 

per 100 solid feet 50 12 0 

319 Solid feet cutstone work dressed, 3rd sort, at Rs. 45-0-0 

per 100 solid feet • • . , , . 143 g 0 

e560 Supl. feet chunam plaster, at Rs. (>-0-0 2 >or 100 solid 

feet 33 9 7 

190 Supl. feet largo roughstono paving, at Rs. 25-0-0 per lOO 

solid, feet , , , . 47 g 0* 

4,711 Solid feet earthwork, at Rs. 0-12-0 per 100 solid feet.. •• 35 5 3 

1 Jungle wood centreing, at Rs. 15-0-0 each 15 00 

f 

658 [14 6 

Contingencies at 5 per cent .. 32 ID 1 

Extra Establishment 

2 Carcoon for two months at Rs. 10 per month 20 0 0 

1 Muccadum „ at Rs. 8 „ 16 0 0 36 0 0 

Total Rs.. 728 0 0 

Add for one more.. 728 0 0 


Tot al fo r two . . [ 1,456 \ 0| 0 

AQUEDUCT No. 2. 

General Description. 

The aqueduct to consist of four segmental arches of 10 feet span, 
each 2 feet rise, and one foot thick. The abutments to be 2| feet 
thick ; backing to arches over abutments and piers to be carried up 
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to the blocking coiirse, with 6" of concrete on top to render the 
snasonry watertiglit. Piers to be 2 feet thick. Foiindations of 
piers and abutments to bo carried down 3 feet in ste])s of one foot 
thick, eacli with 3 " offsets. The spandrill wall to be three feet 
thick. The wing walls to be carried 20 feet into the banks of the 
nulla *, foundation to bo in nioornni. Aprons to bo constructed .on 
both sides, 5 foot broad, between arches. 

AQUEDUCT OF FOUR ARCHES EACH 10 FEET SPAN. 

HlCASUKEMIiNrS. 



g 

"Sd 

p 

rd 

|SouiD Feet. 

Excavating Foundation, 




ri 






moan. 


Abutments. 

O 

22*25 

4-5 

3 

6(H)*75 

Wing walls, Isl portion 

4 

9-r> 1 

4*5 

4 

C84 

„ Snd „ 

4 

a.’*< 

27' 

‘tli 

) 

1 4 

435-138 

3r(l 

4 

li I’CLi. 

1!)-77 

4*25 

' 330*01) 

Pier 

3 

23-2o( 

3*5 

3 

732*37 

c 




mean 


Apron on both sides .•«« 

2 

55 i 

5 

1*75 

r3-j*5 

Solid feet excavating 

foiindatiuu . 

3,751-39 


Filling iu Foundation mth uncoursed linhhlv Stone 
f , and Lime Ma^onrg, 

Abutment 

Wing walls, 1st portion 

„ 2nd 

„ 3rd 

Piers 



2 

4 

4 

4 

3 



Q 


3 

2 

2 

2 

3 


Solid feet filling iu foundation . . 


iSoLiD Feet. 

34()-32 

217-84 

15816 

(314-25 

1,858*57 


15 
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Superstructure, Coursed Stone and 
Lime. 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid Feet.' 

Solid Fbet. 

2 

20‘75 

mean. 

2-75 

3 

342-37 



3 

19-76 

2 

3 

355-5 



6 

*2 

•5 

3 

18 


Wing walls, 1st portion .. 

4 

mean. 

10-54 

mean. 

3-87: 

7-6 

1,223-69 



4 

area. 

22-66 

6-5 

498-62 


„ 3rd „ 

4 

area. 

1453 

3-5 

203-42 


Spandrils with backing 

1 

mcan.l 

S()-4l! 

19-75 

3 

2986-79 


Additional work on abutments.* • j 

4 

0-91 

*5 

3 

- 6-46 


Blocking courses 

2 

mean. 

49-91 

3-25 

1 -5 

162-20 


Additional work on abutments. . . 

4 

•91 

-5 

•5 

-91 


Parapet wall, centre portion.. . . . J 

2 

48 ^ 

mean. 

2-5 

4 

960 


Portion of do. at both ends . . 

4 

mean. 

11-90 

mean. 

2-87: 

5 

68306 


n next „ 

4 

area. 

3()-22 1 

3-6 

607-08 

7,947 

Deduct archway with archring. . 

4 

19-75 

area* 

25-52 

1 

2,016-08 

2,016-08 

Solid feet cot 

irsed rubble stone and lime masonry . . 

9,530-92 


Concrete work. 

Over arches, piers and abutments 



Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 

.••*• 

1 

49-91, 

13-25 

.•5 

330-65 

Solid feet concrete work... 

330-65 


Slabstone Arching. 
Arching excepting face voussoirs 



Number. 

rd 

g 

Breadth. 

• Depth. 

Solid Feet. 


4 

17-25 

1 

an 

11* 

1 

ea. 

79 

1 

813-51 



Solid feet slabstone arching. • 

813-51 
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Cutstone worh^ [dressed, 3rc2 sort. 

Voussoirs of arching • • • • . . . ^ • • • • • 

String course at the foot of j parapet walls 

Impost comice of abutment and pier 

Coping over centre portion of parapet..., 

„ on both sides of „ ••*••• 

„ on wing walls.*^,. 


Number. 

■5 

to 

§ 

1 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 

8 

area. 

11-79 

1*25 

1 

117-90 

2 

101-81. 

•5 

•5 

50-02 

1 

193-18 

•5 

•5 

48 29 

2 

48 

area 

1*57 

150-72 

4 

12-40 

area 

1-99 

98-70 

4 

17 

area 

1-77 

) 

120 36 




Solid feet cutstone work, dressed, 3rd sort . . 


586*89 


Cimnam Plaster, 

Am Af nmi A<lnr*t 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

SUPBRFICIAI 

Feet. 

1 

2 

4 

49*83 

48 

mean 

11*90 

13*75 

4*25 

5*25 

685*16 

408 

249*90 


T)a, cud •• 


Supl. feet chuiiam plaster. . 

1343*06 

Large rough (atone Paving, 

o 

"a 

il 

Length. 

Breadth. 

StrPERPICIAl 
Feet . 

2 

55 

5 

550 


Supl. feet largo rough stone paving . . 


550 


Earthwork, 

Square portion between wing walls . • 

Portion between wing walls 

Embankment over do. for the sides of canal.. • . 


1 

Number, j 

Length. 

Breadth. 

1 

rd 

P4 

o 

p 

Solid Feet 

2 

mean. 

13 

mean. 

10*54 

mean. 

5*5 

1,507-22. 

2 

11-75 

mean. 

23*5 

mean. 

2*26 

1,242-56 

4 

11*75 

mean. 

10-37 

5 

2^36-9^ 

Solid feet earthwork, . 

6,186-73 
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Starling Caps, 


Starling caps , 



Number. 

Length, j 

Breadth. | 

1 

|o 

tfl 

Number. 


L 

6 

2 

1 

1 

6 

Number of Starling 

Caps... 

6 


ABSTRACT. 


Solid foot excavating foundation, at Ils. 1-0-0 per 100 solid 
feet •• .. •« 

Solid feet filling in foundation witli uncoursod rubble stone and 

liuic masonry, at Rs. 10-0-0 per lOO solid foot.. 

Solid feet coursed rubble stone and lime masonry, at Rs. 20-0-O 

per 1 00 solid feet « . . . . • . . . . , . 

Solid feet eori(3rote work, at Rs. 10-0-0 per 100 solid feet.. .• 
Solid feet arching of slabstom^ and lime, at Rs. 2.0-0-O per 100 

solid foot... .. .. 

Solid foot outstono work dressed, 3rd sort, at Rs. 45-0-0 per 100 

solid feet . . . • • « 

Superficial foot cliunam plaster, at Rs. G-0-0 per 100 superficial 
feet •»... ... •• ,,, ... ... •• ... ... ,,, ... ... 

Sui)erficial feet large rough stone jaiving, at Rs. 25-0-0 per 100 

superficial feet.. 

Solid foot eartliwoi'k, at Rs 0-12-0 per 100 solid feet 

Number of staMing caps, at Rs. ^1-0-0 eaeb,. 

Number ofjunglowood centering, at Rs. each .. •• 


Contingencies at 5 per cent. 

EXTRA ESTABLISHMENT. 


2,32(> 1310 

116 5 6 


i Carcoon for 6 months, at Rs. 10 per month. 
1 Mnccadum do. at Rs. 8 do. 


• 60 0 0 

• 48 0 0 108 0 0 

Total Rs,. 2,551 0 C 


Cl r 
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AQUEDUCT No. 4. 

Geneual Description. 

The aqueduct to consist of one segmental arch of 10 feet span, 
feet breadth at bottom, 2 feet rise, and one foot tlfick. Back- 
ing to arches over abutments and piers to be carried uj) to the 
blocking course, with a layer of 6 of concrete on top to render the 
masonry watertight, h oundation of abutment to be carried down 
3 feet in ste})s of 1 foot thick each, witli 3" offsets. Spaudril walls to 
bo 3 feet tliick. Wing walls to be carried 20 feet into the banks of 
•the nulla. Embankments to bo raised in one foot layer, watered and 
rammed. Aprons to bo constructed on both sides of aquedxict, 5 
feet broad between arches. 

AQUEDUCT OF ONE ARCH, lo FEF/r SPAN, BETWEEN 
THE 14 tii and l.Vrii MILES. 

I^[EASUREx\ri:NTS. 


Ciithuj Fo(f/i(latu)}i, 


A'!>Ft uiPiiis. 


FlWit(/ in Fo'fnulation 


4 

[ Longtli. 

1 


1 

1 

1 

o 

i 

SoLio Feet. 

, 2 

*21 

vr> 

j 

3 

.567 

1 

1 

4-5 

0 

855 

1 

.1 4 i 

1 2r 

il. 

23 


517 37 

4 j 

ai'< 

IJ)’ 

a. 

77 


27l>':8 

‘‘i 

If) : 

5 1 

' iiu'iin 

1 l-7r, 

.332'.5 

i. 

4 exoav jitiu'-' 

! 

' fbundation. . 

2,548'65 

o 

j 

4 

1 

1 _ j 

- - - - 


a ' 


d 

Solid Feet. 

1 

:: 1 
i 

i 

2 

1 Q 


j 2 20-5 I 4 

»V in^- walls, 1st ]>oi*tioii / 4 4-r^ 

upca. 

Do. 2nd do 27 •2:5 

Do. 3rd do 4 


Do. 3rd do 4 1977 2 15416 

_ 

Solid feet lilling in foundation... 1,387 48 
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SupersIbitcture. 

Coursed Rubble Stone and Lime 
Masonry, 

Abutment 

Number. 

Length. 

% 

Height. 

Solid Eeet.I 

i 

Solid Feet. 

2 

19-5 

3 

3 

351 


Wings walls, Ist portion 

4 

10 

mean 

3-87 

6-5 

1,006-20 


„ 2nd „ 

4 

area • 

I 22-66 

4-5 

407-88 


„ 3rd „ •••••••• 

4 

area 

14-53 

2 

116-24 


Spandril with backing • • 

1 

18-5 

16 

3 

888 


Additional work on abutment • • 

4 

2 

. *5 

3 

12 


Blocking course 

2 

16 

3*25 

•5 

52 


Additional work on abutment ... 

4 

2 

-5 

3 

12 


Parapet wall, centre portion • • • • 

2 

12 

2-5 

3-5 

210 


Portion of do. at both ends. . • . 

4 

11-90 i 

2-87 

5 

683-06 


,, next. j, •• 

4 

area 

36-22 

3-5 

507*08 

3,855-46 

Deduct archway with arching . . 

1 

185 

area 

25-52 

480-37 

480-37 

^ Solid feet con 

• 

rsed rubble stone and lime masonry... 

3375-09 


Concrete Work. 

m 

Number. 

tD 

8 

Hi 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid feet. 

1 

16 

12 

i 

1 

1 

-5 

96 


Solid feet concrete work. . 

96 
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I 

A 

■& 

<u 

4 

A 

Solid Fiiet- 




W 

4 . 

P 


Cutstone work dressed, ^d sort. 







2 1 

11-79 

1*25 

1 

29*47 

String course at the foot of parapet walls • • • • 

2 

65'84 

•6 

•6 

32-92 

Coping over centre portion of „ •• •• 

2 

12 

area 

1*57 

37-68 

„ on both sides of . 

4 

12*40 

area 

1-99 

do 

1 „ wing walla 

4 

17 

area 

1*77 

120-36 

Solid feet cutstone work dressed, 3rd sort... 

319*13 


Chunam Plaster, 


Bottom of aqueduct 

Sides of . do. centre portion 

„ ends 



Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

j 

! 

SuPL. Feet 


1 

16 

12*5 

207*20 


2 

12 

3*75 

90 


4 

11-90 

5-25 

249*90 

Supl. feet Chunam plaster, , 

547-10 


Large Rough Stone Paving. 

AuTon on both sides •• 

U 

1 

5Z5 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Supl- Feet 

2 

19 

5 

190 


Supl. feet large rough stone paving... 

190 
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Eart/iworL 


Portion between wing walls 



<0 

S 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Fbbt. 

walls 

2. 

11-75 

10 

I 

4-5 

• 1,057-5 


2 

11-75 ! 

22-25 

' 2 

1,045-75 

1 

lie sides of canal . . 

4 

11-75 

10-37 

5 

2,4.36-95 


Solid feet earthwork . . 

4,540-20 


Abstract. 


2,519 iSulbl foot cxeavntiiig foundation, at Ks. 0-12*0 per 100 soli<l! 

i iVeL ; , 

K1S7 ihf.olid ieot in do with uncoui-sod rubble stone and linvo,', 

i at Its. IG-O-t) per loo solnl feet .. .,| 

;5.d75 'Solid feet i.oursed rn])l»]e stone and lime masonry, at lUipeesi 

i tiO-O-t) ])er loo solid feet. 

Od iRidid feet conerete woi’k, at Us l(>-0-0 per 100 solid feet.. 

18l) jSolid '£e(*t arebing of sUJ>stoue and lime, at Kb. i!5-0-t) per looj 

I solid feel i 

dlO ISolid feet cutstoiie work dressed, 3rd sort, at Rs. 45-0-0 per JOOI 

! solid feet 

5 17 l-Superfieial feet <duinam plaster, at lis. (1-0-0 per loO solid feet . 
100 jSii[»erlieiai feet large rough stone paving, at lbs. 25-O-U per lOOj 

I solid feet % i 

4,510 r>o] id feel ear Id) work, at Ks. 0-12-0 per 100 solid feet | 

1 i.hmgle Avoed ctmtreing, at Ks. 15-0-0 per each . . j 


19 

oo| ; 


lilO 


u; 


675 I 0 
9 i 9' 


47 


4 0 


143 I 8! 9 
32 jl3; 1 

47 ' 8^ 0 
34 ' O' 9 
15 i 6, 0 


Add eontingeiicios at 5 per cent 

] Oat R A E STA B [. 1 K n E NT. 
1 ( arcoon for 2 moiitJi.s, at U-s. 10 per month .. 

1 Mueeadum do. at Us. 8 do. .. •« 


1245 

62 


12 8 
4.1 7 


20 0 0 

16 0 01 36 


Total Rs . . 
, Add for one more. . 

• Total Rupees, , 

ESCAPES OE 2 OPENINGS. 


i,:{44 

i.:j44 


a ,«88 


Gi’.neral Desceiption. 

Tlie escape to liave 2 openings or sluice gates, 2 feet wide and 
4 feet deep, each opening being 3 feet apart. The wall of escape 
to he continued 3 feet beyond sluice, with its crest at the same level 
as crest of sluice. Beyond that point the wdng walls to bo carried 
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with a thkikness of one foot, 12 feet into the bank of canal, 3 foot 
In'gher tlian crest of sluice, or 2 feet liighor than flood, level. Tlio 
sluice wall to bo 21 feet thick. The foundations of sluice wall to 

V, 

be 3^ feet deep. An apron to be placed on outer side of sluice 4 
feet wide and I foot deep. 

Measurkments. 


'Exoamtlon in Moorum. 

Sliiico walls 

Win};; wjillfi 

Aprou 


r) 

1 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid 

Contents 

1 

19 

:i 

3-5 


2 

12 

1-75 

7 

2!t4-(»0 

1 

19 

4 

2*5 

IS}U-uO 


Total solid ftfet excavatifig in mooriuii . . 




Win;^ 

Apron 




! 

u 

o 

a 

a 

( 

Length. ; 

! 

Breadth. , 

i 

Height. * 

So MB 
Contents. 


Foundation. 

i 






wall a 



1 

19 

3 1 

3-5 

lon'.'io 


2 

6 

212 

o 

20-4.1 


2 


1'87 

1 ! 

1 1 -22 


1 

19 

4 

1 

1 

76'()0 




1 

1 




Total solid feet foun^^iion • . 

312-26 


Sluice walls 
Sluice walls 
Wing walls 
Wing walls 



o 

B 

Length, 

! 

Breadth, j 

Height. 

Solid 

Contents. 

Supmtructure. 

1 

15 

2-5 

4 

150-00 


1 2 

3 

2-12 

f;5 

32-68 


! 2 

3 

! 187 

0-5 

72-93 

• 

2 

6 

i 1 

6*5 

78-00 

Total solid feet superstructure, . 

1 383-61 


17 
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Number. ; 
1 

Length. | 

Breadth. 

f 

•4^ 

bo 

» 

SXTPEUFICIAI* 

Contents. 

Ci'iaivhC Work. 

' 





1 ;i of sides and sills of sluices ........ 

2 

10 

2-5 


50 




Total superlicial feet cutstone work... 

60 



1 

rd 

& 

.d 


• 

Solid 


S 

pi 

d 

10) 

oi 

<i> 

.6d 

*5) 

Contents. 


|25 

^ . 


w 


Woodwork. 






(iates to sluices 

2 

4*5 ‘ 

25 

2i 

4-68 

Total s 

olid feet teak woodwork • • 

4*68 


ABSTRACT. 


C83 

;U2 

m 

50 


Solid foot excavating, at 1 Rupee per 100 solid feet •• .. 

Solid feet uncuuraed rubble masonry, at 10 Kupoee per 100 solid! 

foot • • • « • 

[Solid feet coursed rubble mavsoury, at 20 Rupees per 100 solid 

feet • 

^Superficial feet 3rd sort cutstdne work, at 45 Rupees per 100| 

superficial feet 

Solid feet teak wood, at 4 Rupees per cubic foot 


Total. , 


Add Conting^cies at 5 per cent •« •• 

Extra Establisiimknt. 

1 Karkoon for J month, at 10 Rupees per month 
1 Muccadum do. at 8 Rupees do. •• 


6 

13 

49 

14 

76 

12 

22 

8 

20 

0 

176 

0 

8 

1 

12 

6 

0 

4 

0 

191 

0 


10 


0 

0 


Total Rupees for an escape of 2 openings . 

^(Signed)" F. R. GlilFFTH, 

Executive Engineer for Irrigation A. N- 
ESCAPE OF 2 OPENINGS. 

Geneiul Description. 

* 

Tlie escape to liave two openings or sluice gates, 2 feet wide, 
and feet dt3op ; each opening being 3 feet apart. The wall of 
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^cape to be continued 3 feet beyond sluice witli its crest at thi 
same level as crest of sluice. Beyond that point the win;? walls t« 
be earned, with a thickness of one foot, 12 feet in the bank of canal 

3 feet higher than crest of sluice, or 2 feet higher than flood level 
The sluice wall to be 2 feet thick. The foundations of .slui(*.e wal 
to bo 3jL feet deep. An apron to bo placed on outer side of sluic( 

4 feet wide, and 1 foot deep. 

• Measurements. 



Foundation, 


Shiioe walls. 
Wing walls . 
Wing walla 
Apron 


Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid 

Contents. 

1 

UVO 

2 5 

35 


2 


1*75 

2-0 

aroo 

2 

30 

1*25 

10 

TSO 

1 

10-0 

4-0 

10 

7600 

tal solid feet foundation . . 

270-75 


Sluice walls 
Sluice walls 
Wing walli 
Wing walla 




rd 

rd 

••d 

4.3 

Solid 

Superstructure. 

B 

tJD 

d 

<v 

a 

i 

d 

o 

pq 

to 

»r-) 

K 

Contents. 


1 

15*0 

20 

30 

9000 

1) 

30 

1-75 

6-0 

6S-2r> 


2 

3-0 

1*25 

6 5 

48-75 


2 

0*0 

10 

6*5 

78 00 

Total solid feet superstructure... 

285-00 
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Cutsftonc Work, 

Facings of suVs and sills of sluices 

rO 

g 

'A 

rd 

-M 

PI 

OJ 

rd 

-+J 

M 

Height. 

Superficial 

Contents. 

2 1 

1 

1 

8-0 

20 


32-00 

Total superficial feet 3rd soi-t cutstone work,. 

32'00 


Woorhrorl'. 


Oates to Rliiicos, 



Number. 

Length, 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Soli d 
Content. 

1 


! ^ 

i 

1 

j 3-5 

2. 1 

1 

3-64 

Total solid feet teak wood work... 

APR^rRAOT. 

364 


608 

Solid feet excavation, at 1 Rupee per 100 Folid feet.. ... ,, 

0 

1 

3 

271 

Solid fecjt uiicoiirsed rubble masonry, at 16 Rupees p(T lOO solid 




1 


1 43 

5 

Ck 

285 j 

Solid feet coursed rubble masonry, at 20 Rupees per lOO solid 




feet.... 

57 

0 

0 

32 

Superficial feet 3rd sort cutstone work, at 45 Rupees per lOO 



superficial feet 

14 

r> 

4 

4 

Solid feet teak wood, at 4 Rupees per TOO cubic foot 

k; , 

0 

0 


Total... 

130 ! 

1 

1 

13 

4 


Add contingencies at 5 per cent * 

ESTAliLISHMENT, 


13 


1 Karkoon for J month, at 10 Rupees per month.. .. 

1 Muccadiim for | month at 8 Rupees per mouth 


5 

4 


0 0 
0 0 


Total Rs 

153 

0 

Add for two more . . 

306 

( 


459 

( 


F. R. GRIFFITH, 

Executive Engineer for Irrigation A. N. 



ESCAPE OF 3 OPENINGS. 

General Description. 

The escape to have three openings or sluice gates, 2 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep, each opening to be 3 feet apart. The wall of 

escape to be continued 3 feet beyond sluices, with its crest at the 
same level as crest of sluice. Beyond that point the wing wall to 
be carried out with a tliickness of 1 foot, 12 feet into the bank of 
canal, three feet higher 'than crest of sluices, or 2 feet above flood 
level. The sluice wall to be 2 feet thick. The foundation of 
sluice wall to be 3 1 feet deep. An apron to bo placed on outer 
side of sluice 4 feet wide and 1 foot deej). 

Measurements. 



i 

1 


ra 

-p 

ISOLID 


s 

cl 

o 

d 

9 


CoiNTENTS. 



1 Kl 


l-ri 


Excavation. 

i 

i 

1 





1 

1 

1 

24*0 1 

2*5 

35 

210'00 


2 

12*0 

1*5 

7-0 

25200 

Apron •. .. 

1 

24*0 ! 

40 

2-5 

21(V0() 

Total solid feet excavation . . 

702-00 
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l^wpcrBirMCtwr^, 

Sluice Willis ... •• •••• 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Heigth. 

Solid 

COJJTENTS. 

1 

2 

2 

2 

18'0 

30 

30 

60 

200 

1-76 

1-25 

100 

30 

6-5 

6-5 

6*5 

108-00 

68-26 

4875 

78-00 

Sluice Willis •••••••••••••.•••• •••• • 

walls , 

Wing walls , 


Total solid feet superstructure... 

30300 


Ctdstone Work. 

Facings of sides and sills of sluices 

Number. 

Length. 

1 

u 

PQ 

Height. 

Superficial 

Contents, 

3 

80 

20 

f • 

48-00 

Total superficial feet 3rd sort ciitstone work... 

48-00 


Woodwork, 

Gate to sluices o. 

1 

Length. 

1 

: 

pq 

Height. 

Solid 

Contents. 

3 

3-6 

2-5 

Si 

6-46 


Total solid feet teak woodwork •• 

5-46 
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ABSTRACT. 


702 Solid feet excavation, at 1 Rupee per 100 solid feet • • • • 

334 Solid feet uncoursed rubble masonry, at 16 Rupees per 100 

solid feet... ••• ••• •• •• •• •• 

303 Solid feet coursed rubble masonry, at 20 Rupees per 100 solid 

feet 

48 Superficial feet, 3rd sort cut stone work, at 45 Rupees per 100 

superficial feet 

5 Solid feet teak wood, at 4 Rupees per cubic foot . . . • 


Add contingencies at 5 per cent 

Establishment. 

1 Karkoon for ^ moiltb, at 10 Rupees per month 
1 Muccadum for J month, at 8 Rupees per month 


7 

0 

53 

7 

60 

9 

21 

9 

20 

0 

162 

10 


Total Rs... 


F. R. GRIFFITH, 



Executive P^ngincer for Inigation A. N. 


COMMUNICATION BRIDGE OF 32 FEET SPAN. 

General Description. 

The bridge to consist of one segmental arch of .32 feet span, 
feet rise, and 2 feet tliick. Abutments to be 6 feet thick. P’oun- 
dation of abutments to be carried down 1^ feet lower than the bed 
of can^l, with 3" oifsete. Spandril wall to be^ine feet high. Road- 
way to be covered with 9" ot inoorum. The jiarapet walls to 
be protected from injury by traffic by guardstoiie. 

Measurements. 


Ea>cavating Foundation. 

Number. 

Length. 

■5 

d 

( 3 > 

s 

a> 

Solid Feet. 


1 

2 

21-6 

6*5 

mean 

5-5 

1537-25 


4 

135 

2-76 

2*5 

371-25 

Solid feet excavating foundation 

1908-5 
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Filling in Foundation vith unconrsed Rubble Stone 
and Lime. 

Number. 

*& 

g 

♦ 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 

2 

21-5 

6-5 

1-5 

419-25 



4 

13-5 

2-75 

2*5 

371-25 





Solid feet filling in foundation with uncoursed rubble stone and lime . . 

790-5 


Sffperstn(riHn\ Coursed Ruhhie 
Stone a7id Lone. 

p::? 

3 

Length. 

1 

Breadth. ' 

, 

Height, 

I 

Solid Feet. 

Solid Feet. 

2 

21 

G 

4 

1, 008-00 



4 

121*49 

• • 

*. 

4S5-96 


Spaiulrils 

2 

44-00 

o 

9 

1,584-00 


Parapet walls 

2 i 

36-5 

i-5 

2-5 

27375 


End pillars of walls 

Backing... 

4 

o 

1*75 

17 

1-7.5 i 2-5 
area. 

2o’5 

30-62 

807-00 

4,249-33 

Deduct archway with arching.. 

2 

area. 

220-69 

1 

2 

882-76 

882-76 


Solid feet coursed rubble stone and lime masonry . . j 3j;?66*57 


Slahstone and Lime Arching faced with block 
Arching.* ...» 



. 

.A 



O 

rQ 

a 

Length 

ra 

a 

2 

n 

Depth. 

Solid Fb'et. 

1 

21 

ar 

77- 

' 1 

ea* 

74 

1,632-54 


Solid feet slabstone arching faced with block stone voussoirs... 


l,63£-54 
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Coping of Cutsioney dressed, Zrd sort. 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

SouD Feet. 

4 

2 

35*5 

2-76 

45 

2-5 

2*75 

‘5 

5 

•5 

*5 

88*76 

1612 

22*5 

Solid feet cutstone work, dressed, 3rd sort... 

126.37 




rd 

rd 




a> 

s 

d 

0) 

u 

-3 

P4 

Solid Feet. 


0 

i ^ 


a> 

Q 


Filling hi with earth. 



— 






area 


Over ai’ch way and abutments... •• 

1 

17 

12431 

2,113-27 




area 


Between wing walls 

2 

9 

00 

4,206-24 




area 


Approaches. . . •••• •••• 

2 

171 

139*18 

47,599-56 

Solid feet earthwork 

53919-07 


Filling in and spreading Moorum, 

Over bridge., 

Ditto approaches • • • . 


a 

to 

3 

o 

5 

Solid Feet. 

3 

<x> 




k; 


PQ 

<u 

Q 


’! 

1 

44 

18 

7*5 

694 

2 

180 

20 

7*5 

6,400 


Solid feet filling in and spreading mooriim. , • • 


5,994 


Ouai^dstones 


Qmrdstone, 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Number. 

i 

10 

2 

1 

1 

10 

* 

No. of Gnard&tones . • • * 

10 


19 
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ABSTRACT. 


• 1,908 Solid foet excavating foundation, at Rs. 0-12-0 per 100 solid feetJ 
790 Solid feet filling in ditto with uncoursed rubble stone and lime, 

at Rs. 16-0-0 per 100 solid feet. 

3,367 Solid feet coursed rubble stone and lime masonry, at Rs. 20-0-0 

per 100 solid feet . . 

1,633 Solid feet slabstone arching faced with blockstone voussoirs, 

at Rs. 40-0-0 per lOO solid feet 

126 Solid feet coping of cutstone, dressed, 3rd sort, at Rs. 45-0-0 

per 100 solid feet 

53,919 Solid feet filling in with earth for approaches at Rs. 0-12-0 

per 1 00 solid feet.. •• .. .. 

5,994 Solid feet filling and spreading moorum, with rolling, at 

Rs. 1-0-0 per 100 solid feet •• .. ... .. 

10 No. of guardstone at Rs. l-^-O each.. .• 

1 J unglewood centering at Rs. 100 per each 


Contingencies at 5 per cent •• * ,, ,, ,, 

Extra Establishment. 

1 Karkoon for 6 months, at 10 Rupees per month • • 60 0 0 
1 Muccadum do. at 8 Rupees do. .. 48 0 0 

Total Rs.* 2,316 0 0 

Add for two more 4 ^e 32 o 0 

Total for 3 bridges . . 6,948 0 0 


COMMUNICATION BRIDGE OF 25 FEET SPAN. 


General Description. 


The bridge to consist of one segmental arch of 25 feet span, 
5 feet rise, and 1*75 feet thick. Abutments to be 5 feet thick. 
Foundation of abutments to be carried down foot lower than 
the bed of the canal with 3*^ offsets. Spandril wall to be 7*25 feet 
high. Roadway to be covered with 9" ofmoorum. The parapet 
walls to. bo protected from injury by traffic by guardstones. 


14 411 
126 6 4 
673 6 4 
663 3 2 

66 11 2 
404 6 3 

69 16 0 

15 0 0 
100 0 0 

2,103 5 2 

105 2 8 

108 0 0 
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Beidqe of one Arch 25 feet Span. 
Measurements. 


Excavating Foundation, 

AKiifmAnfifl 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth.' 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 

• 

2 

4 

4 

21-6 

10-87 

2-6 

5-5 

mean 

2-62 

•5 

5 

2 

5 

], 182-5 

227-83 

25 

W^iug walls ••»•••••*•-* 

^ 0 X 111 tftrfoi’ts of abiitlTlf^'nl’*® 


Solid feet excavating foundation...,* 

* 

1,435-33 

Filling in Foundation with uncoursed rubble 
stone and lime, 

A-b^itinents ...,,,,,,,4 



Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Solid Feet. 

2 

4 

4 

215 

10-87 

25 

5-5 

mean 

2-€2 

•5 

1-5 

2 

1-5 

354-75 

227-83 

7-5 

W*iTlg walls . . , 4 *• 4a...,«444t« 

Counteiiorts of abutments 

Solid .feet filling in foundation with uncoursed stone and lime... 

59008 



Number. [ 

Length. 

i 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid Feet. 

Solid Feet. 

Superstructure — coursed ruhblest one 
and lime masonry. 

Abutments 

2 

21 

-5 

3-5 

735 

« 

Counterforts 

4 

2 

-5 

3-5 

14 


Wing walls.. .’ 

4 

8. feet. 
75-51 



3t»2-04 


Sp-andrils 

2 

36 

2 

7-26 

1,044 


Parapet walls 

2 

32-5 

1-5 

2-5 

243-75 


End pillars of walls 

4 

1-75 

1-75 

2-5 

30-62 


Backing 

2 

17 

an 

It.' 

ea. 

•J6 

652-5 

2,921-91 

Deduct archway with arching.. 

2 

iXilV'dt, 

139-47 

I 

2 

657-88 

657-88 

Solid feet coursed rubble stone and lime masonry • , 

2,364-03 
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Slc(J)sto7ie Arching faced with hlochstone voussoirs. 

Aivihrincy .. 

Number. 

Length. 

5 

2 

Dep 

Solid Feet. 

1 

21 

< 

53‘ 

sa. 

64 

1,126-44 


1 1 

Solid feet slabstone arching faced with blockstone voussoirs • . 

1.126-44 

1 .. 


Coping of Cuhtone, dressed, Zrdsort, 

Coping Centre portion of pai'apet., 

Do. . of end i)illars 

String course cornice..... 

1 

Number. | 

Length. 

! 

1 

Breadth, j 

s 

§* 

n 

Solid Feet. 

2 

4 

2 

31-5 
275 * 
37 

2-5 

2 75 
•5 

•5 

•5 

•6 

78-75 

16-12 

18-6 

Solid feet cutstone work, dressed, 3rd sort. . 

11237 


Filling in with earth. 
Over archway and abutment. * . , . # 

Between wing walls.. 

Approaches.... 


Filling in and spreading Moorum. 

Overbridge 

Do. approaches 


t-4 

•D 

B 

p 

1 Length. 

1 

Breadth, j 

-5 

P4 

V 

Q 

Solid Feet. 

1 

17 

ar 

81 

ea. ^ 
78 

• 1,390-26 

2 

775 

area. 

17»-88 

2,788-14 

2 

137-25 

area. 

103.75 

28,479-37 

Solid feet earthwork... 

32,667-77 




rS 



I 

p 

1 

Solid Fdbt. 



w 

o 

p 


1 

36 

18 

-75 

486 

2 

145 

20 

•76 

4,350 


Solid feet filling in ^xid spreading moorum. * 


4,836 



7t 


Number. 


Guardstones. 


Guaidstones. 


8 2 11 


Nos. Guardstones . . 8 


ABSTRACT. 


l,4o5 Solid feet exeaviitiii^' foundation, at Rs. 0-12-0 per 100 solid feet.. ' 
500 Solid feet filling,' in tonnd.ition, with iincoursed rubble stone and 

lime niahonry, at I’s 16-(K) per 100 solid feet 

2,304 Solid feet coursed niblde stone and lime masonry, at Rs 20-0-0 per 

100 solid feet 

1,126 Solid feet slabstone arching, faced with blockstone voussoirs, at Rs. 

40-0-0 per lOO bolid teet 

112 Solid feet coping of out stone dressed, 3rd sort, at Rs. 45-0-0 per 100 

solid feet 

32,658 Solid feet filling in with earth for approaches, at Rs. 0-12-0 per 100 

solid feet 

1,836 Solid feet spreading nioorum with rolling, at R. 1-0-0 per 100 solid 

feet 

8 Number of Guardstones, at Rs 1-8-0 each • , . 

1 J unglewood centering, at Rs. 60-0-0 each. 


Add contingencies at 5 per cent 

Extra Establishment. 


10 

12 2 

1 

94 

6 4 

472 

12 i) 

450 

,j. 

50 

6 4 

241 

1111 

48 

5 9 

12 

0 0 

()() 

0 0 
— 1— 

1,441 

Oj 7 

72 

3 2 


1 Carcoon for 4 months, at 10 Rupees per month.* ... .... 40 0 o| 

1 Muccadnm for 4 months, at 8 Rupees per month • , . 32 0 Of 


72 0 0 


Total Rs 1,588 3 9 

Addfor four more 6,352 15^ 0 

Total for five bridges.. 7,941 0,0 
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COMMUNICATION. BRIDGE OF ONE ARCH 22 FEET 

SPAN. 

General Description. 

I’lie bridpjo to consist of one segmental arch of 22 feet sjian, 
foot rise, and 1 1 foot thick. Abutments tube 4^ feet tliutlc. 
l‘''oundation of abutments to be carried down foot lower than the 
bod of the canal, with 3" offsets. Spandril wall to bo 6'.50 feet high. 
Roadway to be covered with 9" of moorum. The paraj)ot wall to 
b(' ])rotected from injury by traffic by guardstones. 

Measurements. 


7t’/ vYi / ;/>) (1 F rm.'nthit. iftn.. 

Number. 1 

Length. ' 

i 

Breadth. 

i 

1 

Depth. 1 

Solid Feet. 

Abutments 

1 

2 21-5 

1 

5 

mean 

1 

4.-5 

9(i7r. 

I 

Solid feet excavating 

2-62 1 2 

^ ___J 

fouudation . . 

201-36 

1,171-86 


Filling ui Foundation mth 
atone and lime. 

Ahutnionts 

wiiUs., ... 


u 

<v 

pd ' 

rd 

■5 

§ 

§ 

<A 

V 

V 

1 


« 

p 

unco arsed rubble 





21-6 

5 

1.5 



mean 



9-75 

I 2-62 

2 


Solid feet filling in foundation • • 


Solid Feet. 

S22-5 

2()4-3fi 

526-86 
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Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid Feet. 

Solid Feet. 

Su2wrs fracture ; coursed ruhhle 
stodc and lime masonry. 

Abutments 

2 

2] 

4-5 

3 

1 

567 


Wingwfilla 

4 

8. feet. 
7;>93 

• • 

• • 

295-72 


Spandrils 

2 

31 

1'75 

65 

706-25 


Parapet walls 

2 

27-5 

ir> 

2*5 

206-25 



4 

1-75 

I- 75 

2*5 

30*62 


Backiii;,^ 

2 i 

17-5 

area. 

13*75 

481-25 

2,286-09 

Deduct an*b way with archring... 

2| 

areau 

l()8-r>3 

1-75 

379-85 

379-85 

Solid feet coursed rubble stone and lime 

masonry 

1,906-24 



u 

A 





I 

to 

ci 

o 

rd 

Solid Feet. 

i 



W 

O 

Q 


Sfabstone and lime Arc/nng faced with blockslone. 









area. 


Ai'eliriiig •••••••••••• •«•••• •••••• •••• 

1 

21 

40-4.6 

819*66 

Solid feet slabstone arching faced with blockstone voussoirs,. 

849*66 


Cophuj of citUtondy dressed, 3rc^ sort, 

C<»piiig, coutre portion of parapet 

Do. <>t end pillnr 

Strini;: oour«e oornico • • • . . 


Solid feet cutstone 


a 

p 

; 

Length. 

i 

Breadth. 

.a 

o 

A 

Solid Feet, 

2 

26*6 

1 

i 

2*5 

•5 

66-25 

4 

2-75 

2-75 

•5 

15-12 

2 

3-2 

•5 

•5 

16 

work, dressed, 3rd sort . • 

97-37 
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Number. 



613 

a 

o 

\ 

Breadth. 

Depth . 

Solid Feet. 

Filling in with earth. 

Over archway and abutments « •• •«•••**.••* • • • • 

1 

1 

17-6 

66 

ar! 

6.5 


1,146-72 

2,055-60 

24,712-35 

Between wing walla 

2 

area. 

158*13 

Approaches . .«t, •••••* 

2 

123-5 

area. 

100-05 






Solid feet earthwork • ■ 


27,913*7(> 


'Fillmg in and spreading Moorum, 


Over bridge 

Over approaches 


Omrdeiones^ 


Gruardstones 


55 

'a 

3 

iz; 

u 

§ 

t 

p4 

4) 

P 

Solid Feet. 

1 

31 

18 

•5 

279 

2 

130 

20 

•5 

2,600 

and spreading Moorum . . 

2,879 

;h 

rd 


Depth. 


1 

Szi 

f 

s 

Numbeu. 

8 

2 

1 

1 

8 


Number of Guardstones..* 



ABSTRACT. 


1,172 

Solid feet excavating foundation, at Rs. 0- 1 2-0 per 100... 

! 

812 

7 

527 

Solid fi*et filling in ^)nndati6n with uucoursed rubble stone and 
lime, at Rs. 16-0-0 per 100 solid feet ... 


5 

1 

1,906 

Solid feet eourwd rubble stone and lime masonry, at Rs. 20 
ptu* 1(X) solid feet... ... ... ... ••• ••• 

38l! 

3 

2 

850 

Solid feet slabstone arching faced with block stone voussoirs, at 
Rs. 40 per 100 solid feet 

1 

34o' 

0 

0 

97 

Solid feet coping of cutstone, dressed, 3rd sort, at Rs. 45-0-0 
per 100 solid feet ... 

43^10 

4 

27,914 

Solid filling in with earth for afiproaches, at Rs. 0-12-0 per 

100 solid feiNt 

209 

5 

8 

2.879 

Solid fl*et sjireading inooruin, with polling, at Rs. 1-0-0 per 100 
solid feet ... ... ..I 

28; 

12 

7 

8 

No. of Gunrdslones, at Rs. 1-8-0 caeh 

12 

1 0! 

0 

1 

Jungle w(xk1 centering, at Rs. 4 5-0-0 each 

45 ! 

0 

0 


Total... 

1,153 

' 1^ 

5 

('ontiiigeiicica at 0 ptT cent. ... ... ... • 

57 

10 

5 

Extra Estabi.isilment. 

1 Carcoon for 3 tnoiiths, at 10 per month 30 0 0 

1 Muccaclum for 3 inontii^ at Rs, 8 per month ... ... 24 0 0 

1 

54 

0 

( 

1 0 


lotal 

i 1,265 

0 

0 

A<ld for one more ... 

• 

1,265 

0 


Total for 2 Bridges... 

1 

2,530 

0 

.0 


BUNGALOW AND OUTHOUSES FOR SUPERINTEN- ^ 
DENT OF THE LAKH IRRIGATION PROJECT. 

General Description. 

The Bungalow for the use of the Executive Officers ih charge 
of the Lakh project during its construction, and after that for the 
accommodation of the Overseer .or Superintendent of the Irrigation, 
works, is to be built of stone and lime rubble masonry, with teak- 

wood roof covered with double tiles ; all walls to be plastered with 

21 



single coat, and wliitevvasliecl inside and painted outside. Floors to 
be of well rammed inoorum, with the exception of bathroom, which 
is to ]>e paved with secbnd sort cutstone. All woodwork to be 
of teak, llfeors of two main rooms to be fitted with glass windows, 
also to be glazed. Everything else as per estimate. 

Amount, Rupees 2,037 0 0 

Outhouses to resemble main building, with the 
exception of plastering and whitewashing and ceiling. 

They are to be covered with single tiles as per estimate. 

Amount, Rupees GOO 0 0 


• , * Total Rupees. 

Measuuemknts. 

9 

037 0 0 






Solid 


O 

5 





1 

Ip 

Si 

Sj 


Context. 

Ejraration for Foundation. 


o 

hA 

u 

p 

M 


Jjon^ Willis 

2 

37-50 

2*50 

2 

37r>*(X) 

Sliort walls 

8 

11*00 

2*50 

2 

l()o*00 

Vcraiidah long wall 

1 

13-.30 

2-25 

2 

60* 75 

Do, sliort wall 

1 

9 *r>o 

2-25 

2 

42*75 

Do. ’ omss walls 

4 

5*00 

2*25 

2 

90*00 

VcTaiitlali 

1 

14*o0 

200 

2 

58*00 

Do. long 

1 

37-5 

2*00 

2 

150*00 

Do. sliort side 

1 

4*0 

2*00 

2 

16*00 

StX'ps 

2 

6*0 

1*50 

1 

18*00 

'i olal solid feet (excavation 

975'.50 






Solid 




•w 




?! 

3 

§ 

1 

2 

To 

Context. 




pq 



Filling in Foundation. 






Satne ns cxcavaticMi 





975-50 

Total ADlid ftet illliug in foundation 

975-50 
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Plinth- 

Number. 

z 

Breadth. 

-w 

K 4 

Solid 

Content. 

Long walls * 

2 

37-0 

20 

1-50 

22200 

Sliort walls 

3 

11-5 

2-0 

1-50 

103*50 

Veraiulali long walls 

1 

13-0 

1*75 

1-50 

34*12 

Do. short wall 

1 

9*0 

1-75 

1*50 

23*62 

Do. cross walls 

4 

5*5 

1-73 

1*50 

57*75 

Verandah 

1 

15-0 

1.30 I 

1*50 

33*75 

Do. long bide 

1 

; 37*0 

1*50 ! 

1*50 

83*25 

Do. short sides 

2 

! 4*5 

1*50 

1-50 

20*25 


Total solid feet ninth*. . . . 

373*24 


Super structlire. 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid 

Content. 

• 

Long walls 

2 

36*5 

1*5 

11*0 

1,104*50 

Shot t walls 

3 

12*0 

1*5 

11*0 

594*00 

Verandah long wall 

Do, short wall 

1 

1 

12*5 

8*5 

1*25 

1*25 

7*0 

7*0 

109*37 

74*37 

Do. cross wall 

4 

6*0 

1*25 

8*75 

262*30 

Dedwt. 




Total... 

2,144.74 

Boors 

3 

4 

1*5 

7*0 

126*00 

Doors , 

1 

2*5 

1*50 

6*0 

22*50 

Doors ^ 

1 

2*5 

1*25 

6*0 

18*75 

Doors 

1 

3*0 

1*25 

6*0 

22*50 


4 

3*0 



72*00 


1 

2*0 

H 


15*00 

Total »oIid feet superstructure 

1,867*99 
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Plastering inside. 

Long walls of large room 
Short wallj? of large room 
Long wall of large room in venmilah 
Long wall of large room in \eraiitlalr 
Short walls of large room in M^randah 
Long wall of '^mall room in vorandali . 
Long wall of ‘.mall loom in verandah , 
Short walls of small r(»oia in verandah. 
Long walls of small room 
Short walls of small room ... , 


Dediu t. 

Doors 

Doors 

Doors 

Windows 

Windows 


Number. 

Length. 

A 

u 

Height. 

Square 

FEET. 

2 

1 

20 ! 

10-5 

420-00 

2 

15 

lO-o 

315-00 

1 

10 ! 

10-5 

10500 

1 

10 


7-23 

72-50 

2 

6 


8*7*) 

105-00 

1 

6 


lO-o 

63-00 

1 

6 


7-25 

43-50 

2 

6 


8-75 

105-00 

2 

12 


10*5 

252-00 

2 

10 


lO-o 

210-00 




Total... 

1691-00 

4 

4-0 


7 

112 

2 

2-5 


6 

30 

1 

30 


6 

18 

4 

3-0 


4 

48 

.3 

2-0 


2 

12 




Tohd... 

220 


Total square feet plastering. 


1,471 



j 


1 

^ 1 

rS 

SUPEKFI- 


a 

9 

Cj 

1 


OIAL 

Content. 




cq 



Whitewash, 

Same as plastering 

... 

... 

... 

• 4 • 

1,471 


1,471 


Total superfioial feet whitewash... 
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Woodwork. 

Wall plates, long walls 

Wall plates, short walls 

Wall plates, long wall m verandah 
Wall plates, short w-all in verandah 
Wall plates, cross walls in verandah 
Posts in verandah 

Post plate 

Post plate 

Pole plates long walla 

Pole plates •^hort walls 



Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid 

Content. 


2 

86-5 '33 

•41 

9-87 


2 

180 -33 

•41 

4-87 


1 

12-5 '83 

•33 

1-36 


1 

8-5 -33 

•33 

•92 . 


4 

8-5 -33 

•83 

8-79 


6 

•33 -33 

7-5 

4-90 


1 

370 -33 

•33 

402 


1 

16*0 *33 

•33 

1-79 


2 

36-5 -33 

•41 

9-87, 

... 

2 

18-0 -33 

•41 

4-87 

* 

Fotal solid feet woodwork ... 

46-26 


Roofing. 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

SUPEBFICIA 

Content. 

Main Bungalow 

1 2 

39x15 -57 

666-90 

Verdndah 

I 39 

8-75 .... 

341-25 

Verandah 

1 39 

10.25 .... 

399-75 


Total fell per ficiul feet roofing... 

1407-90 


Flaming. 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height 

Solid 

Content. 

Large room 

1 

19-5 

14-5 

1-5 

424-12 

Smdl room 

1 

11-5 

14-5 

1-5 

250 12 

Verandah large room 

1 

9-5 

5-5 

1-5 

78-37 

Verandah emSl room 

1 

5-5 

5-5 

1-5 

45-37 

Verandah 

1 

15-0 

4-75 

1-5 

106-85 

Verandah 

1 

33-5 

4-75 

1-5 

22612 

Total solid feet of flooring 

1,130-95 


22 
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Ceiling. 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

SUPEKFI- 

CIAL. 

Content. 

Largo room 

1 

20 

lo 

•••ft 

30() 

'imall room 

1 

12 

15 

• ••ft 

180 

Koom iu Verandah 

1 

6 

6 

.... 

36 


Total {^nperfici'J feot ceiling 51(J 


1 -S 

a 

3 O 

Culslom Work. '* 

Bieadtli. 

Height. 

•Solid 

CONTl'NT. 

ltep«s, Nt Course 2 6 

1-5 1 

18 

•tepSj 2ud Course 2 6 

10 .75 

9 

Total solid feet forcut&tono work 

27 

-• 


SuPERri- 




fQ 

i bO 

^ bo 

crAL. 

'’A 3 

t ’3 

Content. 

PavemnU 



aving the suaali room in verandah 1 6 

6 

36 


Total Miperficial feet pnvemcnf 


36 



sf 


Doors and Windows. 

Doors * 

Doors 

Doors • * • ' • . • 

Windows 

Windows 


Number. 

Length- 

Breadth. 

3 

4 

7 

2 

2-5 

6 

1 

3 

6 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 


i*> 


ABSTRACT. 


! . . * . 

97o*oO Solid f(H’t oxoiivntion, at 12 amins per 100 solid feet 

975*oO Solid foot filling in foundation, at IGnipoos per 100 solid feet . . 

7 

5 

0 

156 

1 

3 

/)78*24 Solid feet plinth, at 16 rupees per 100 solid feet. . 

1,867*991 Solid feet of sn])erstruclure unconrsed rubble masoiuy and chu- 

92 

8 

4 


nam, at 18 rupees per 100 solid feet . . 

Supoiiioiul feet plastering, at 6 rupees per 100 superficial feet.. 

336 

3 

10 

l,471-Oo! 

8S 

4' 

2 

1,471'00 

Superficial feet whitewasli, at 5 annas per 100 superficial feet . . 

4 

9 

7 

4fi-26 

Solid feet woodwork, at 4 rupees per cubic foot. . 

185 

0 

8 

1,407-90 

Superficial feet roofing, at 43 rupees per 100 superficial feet .. 

633 

8lll 

1, 130-90 

Solid feet fliwring, at H rupee per 100 solid f(‘et. . 

16 

15 

5 

516-00 

Superficial feet ceiling, at 15 rupees per 100 superficial feet . . 

It 6 

5 

27-00 

Solid feet cutduue work, at 30 rupees per 100 solid feet - . 

s 

1 

7 

36-00 

Superficial feet pav^einciit, at 35 rupees per 100 superficial feet. . 

12 

9 

7 

3 

Doors at 42 rupees. . . . . . 

126 

0 

0 

2 

Doors at ISJ ruiiees 

37 

8 

0 

1 

Door iit 22^ rupees. . 

22 

8 

0 

4 

Windows at 18 rupees 

72 

0 

0 

3 

Windows at 4 rupee's 

12 

0 

0 


Total. . . . 

1,888 

to 

9 


Add contingencies at 5 per cent. 

91 

6 

6 


Establishment. 




1 Karkoon for 3 months, {it 10 nipecs per month . . ' 

30 

0 

0 

1 Mucca<luiu for 3 mouths, at 8 rupees per month 

24 

0 

0 


Total. . . . 

2,037 

0 

0 
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OUTIIDUSES. 

]\Ieasukements. 




Number. 

Length. 

• 

.a 

1 

s 

Height. 

S<)I,1D 

Fkkt. 

Excavation for Foundation. 







X^ng whUa 


2 

21 

2*25 

2 

189-00 

Short wall 


1 

15 

2*25 

2 

67-50 

Do. 


1 

15 

2*50 

2 

75-00 

InteriiifMliatc wall 


1 

7 

2-25 

2 

31-50 

Verandah 


1 

15 

200 

2 

60-00 

Total solid feet excavation. . . • 

423*00 


j 

Filling in Foundation. 

i 

Number. 

! 

Length. ! 

j 

1 

Breadth. ; 

1 

Height. 

Solid 

Feet, 

Same as Excavation 



1 •• 


423-00 


Total solid feet filling in foundation. . . . 423’00 





..... 





^ .is j -z: I 

Solid 




’I ' S’ i S 

Feet. 

Plinth. 



\ a « w 


Long walls 



2 20-30 1-73 1 

71-75 

Short wall 



1 15-50 1-75 1 

27-12 

Short wall 

» • 


1 15-50 2-00 1 

31-00 

Intermediate wall 

• • 

. • 

1 7-50 1-75 1 

13-12 

Verandah .. ,. 

9 • 


1 15-60 1-50 1 

- 

23-25 

Total solid feel plinth.# .. 

166-24 
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Superstructure. 


Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Solid 

Fket. 

Long walls . . • • • • 

• • 

2 

20 

1*25 

80 

400*00 

Triangular portion over Jong walls 

• • 

2 

10 

1*25 

5-6 

140-00 

Short wall . . ‘ . •• 

• • 

1 

16 

1-26 

8-0 

160-00 

Short wall 


1 

16 

1-50 

13-6 

326-40 

Intermediate wall 

• • 

1 

8 

1*25 

8-0 

80*00 

Triangular portion over intemediate wall. 

1 

4 

1-25 

5*6 

28-00 

Seats 

• • 

1 

5 

1*5 

1.5 

' n-25 

Ov'cns .. .. •• •• 

• • 

1 ^ 

8 

30 

2.5 

60-00 

Deduct. 





Total... 

1,205*65 

Door . . ... . * 

• • 

1 

3.0 

1*25 

6 

22-50 

Door . . . . . . . . 

• • 

1 

2.5 

1-25 

6 

1^-75 

Windows 

• • 

2 

2.0 

1'25 

2 

10-00 






Total ... 

51*25 


Total solid feet superstructure. . . . 1,154*40 


1 

55 

JVoodwork. ^ 

Length. 

Breadth 

Height. . 

Solid 

FEET. 

riank over the scats .. .. ... 1 

6*0 

1*5 

•12 

•96 

Wall plates long walls .. .. .. 2 

22-0 

-25 

-33 

3-66 

1 )o. short walls . . . . . . 2 

18-5 

*25 

•33 

3-05 

Do. intermediate wall . . . . 1 

10-5 

•25 

•33 

•86 

Posts ill the verandali . . . . . . 1 

•33 

•33 

8*00 

•87 

i*o>t plates .. .. .. •* 1 

18-5 

•33 

•41 

2-40 


Total solid feet woodwork. ... 11*80 


Roofing. 

Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

2 

HH 

♦-H 

SUFEKFICIA] 

Feet. 

Roof over the building . . 

Roof over the chimney . . 

1 

1 

2X 

5 

21x20 

8 

x,57 

478-80 

40-00 


Total superficial feet roofing. ... 51 8*80 . 


23 
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ABSTEACT. 


423 

Solid feet excavation, at 12 annas per 100 solid feet . . 

3 

2 

9 

428 

Solid feet filling in foundation, at 16 Rs. per 100 solid feet . . 

67 

10 

11 

lfi6-24 

Solid feet plinth, at 16 Rs. per 100 solid ftet. . 

26 

9 

7 

1,154-40 

Solid feet superstructure uncoursed lubhle masonry, at 18 Rs, 





per 100 solid feet . . . . . . . , . . . ♦ 

207 

12 

H 

50H-S0 

Rooiiiig, at 30 Rs. per 100 superficial feet 

152 

10 

3 

11-80 

Solid feet woodwork, at 4 Rs. per cubic feet. . 

47 

3 

2 

I 

Doors at 22^ Rupees each 

22 

S 

(] 

1 

Door at 18| Rupees each 

18 

12 

(1 

2 

Windows at 4 Rupees each . . . . « • 

H 

0 

(i 


. Total. . . . 

554 

5 

4 

Add Contingencies at 5 per cent • • •• 

27 

11 

(i 


Establishment. 




1 Ku'koou for one month, at 10 Rs. per month •* 

10 

0 

i 

1 Muccailum for one month, at 8 Rs, per month 

8 

0 



Total amount.. •• 

600 

[0|,: 


Bunfpdow 2,037 

Outhouses 600 





Total. . 2,637 





(Signed) J. G. T. GRIFFITH, 
Executive Engineer for Irrigation A. & N. 
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RECAHmATION. 


1 Dam iuid head works. . .. .. .. , .. 58,783 0 0 

2 Canal? ' ^ 1,00,167 0 0 

2 Aqueducts of one arch; 10 ft. span, and 17^ ft. breadth at bottom, 

in the 3rd mile * .. •• .V /. ,, 2,942 0 0 

I Aqueduct of 6 arclies, 10 ft. span, 16|- ft. breadth at bottom, in 

the 5th mile. . . . . . . . . . . . . 3,707 0 0 

3 Aqueducts of one arch, 10 ft. span, .16;]^ ft. breadth at bottom, be- . 

tween the 4th and 6th miles 4,455 0 0 

4 Aqueducts of one arch, 10 ft. span, 15 ft. breadth at bottom, be- 

tween the 6th and 9th miles .. .. .. .. ...j 5,896 0 0 

1 Aqueduct of 2 .arches, 10 ft. span, 15 ft. breadth at bottom, iii| 

tlie 8th mile j 1,703 0 0 

2 Aqueductsof one arch, 10 ft. span, 13|ft. breadth at bottom, be-' | 

tween the 9 th and 13tli miles .. ..I" 1,456: 0 0 

1 A(jn(*(lu(!t of 4 arclies, 10 ft. feet span, 13J ft. breadth at bottom,! j 

ill the 12 til mile 2,55l! 6 0 

2 Aqueductsof one arch, 10 ft. span, 12| ft. breadth at bottom, hc- 

1 ween the 14th and 15th miles ..** .. 2,688' 0 0 

Escapes. 

I 

1 K.-cape ('f 2 feet openings 2 by 4 ' 194 o' 0 

.'J 1)0. do. 2 by 3 3()(> 0 0 

1 Do. 3 do, 2 by 3 .. .. 18o' 0 0 

Communication Bridges. 

3 Briiiges of 32 feet span , . . . . . . . . . . . 6.948 0i 0 

r> Do. '2 a Ilo 7,941 0. 0 

2 Do, 22 do .. 5>,r)3() 0 0 

A Bungalow with outhouses 2,637 0 0 

2,0.\048 Oj 0 

25 Regulators for hiauch canals, at 250 Rs. rach 6.250 oj 0 

Total Rs 2,11,829] ol 0 

• j 

(Signed) J. G. T. GRIFFITH, 

ExecHtivc Engineer for Irrigation A, & N. 

(Signed) J. G. FIFE, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Superintending Engineer for Irrigation 




‘II.— C. W. Irrigatioa. 
Lakh Project. 


m c._yL 

No. vm OF 1866. 


Public Works Department. Bombay Castle, 

. . « 18th June 1866. 

Letter from the Acting Revenue Commissioner Southern Division, 
No. 2077, dated. 19th June 1865. . * 

Submits a letter from the Superintending Engineer for Irrigation, with 

S tans and estimates for a project for irrigating land in the Paihra and Gfo" 
avery Valleys, near j^ewassa, in the Ahmedmiggur Cullectorate. 

Resolution. — The project should be submitted to the Go- 
Tcimment of India for inclusion in the^ list of those for which it is 
recommended a loan should be^aised. 

2. It appears that the estimate of revenue is derived from 
areas of land capable of being watered by one cubic foot of supply 
per second. 


Mr. Griffith gives 

Rate. 

Major Francis:- 
Rate. 

Sugarcane, 100 acres . . . 

• 9 * 4 RSt 

6 Rs. 

Rubbee 150 „ ... 

• • • 3 V 

4 „ 

!\^osoon 100 „ . . . 

9 9 9 2 

2 „ 


3. Captain Baird Smith, b. e., (Bengal) in his Italian Irriga- 
tion gives, at the following rates: — 

Summer Meadow 90 acres. 1 

Winter „ 3 „ ( Per cubic foot per 

Bice 40 „ ^ second. 

Indian Corns, &c 180 „ ) 

and clfl^s sugarcane with rice. 

4, Mr. Griffith’s estimate df Rubbee irrigation might be clas- 
sed wjth Captain Baird Sraitli’s Indian Corns, &c,, but inasmuch as 
the evaporation may be considered greater in India than Italy, the 
quantity of land will bo less, and may be left at 150 acres. 

* 5. The monsoon crops (Khurreef), composed of rice and 

imji^o, being wefly reared by the water of the weet rainfall, may 



not rt!([uiro moro assistance from irri'^aticm than Mr. GrifFuJj has 
ostiniatcd. 

This would give : — 

•* Jlajor Frauci.s’ rates. hOO acre.S (<i) *G Rs 3,600 

5,400 „ 4 21,600 

10,100 „ ( o ) 2 „ 20,200 

45,400 

Deduct maiiitaiiiance. . . . 10,564 

34,836 

vvliich would give 16.\ per cent, interest, and this is probably tlie 
minimum. 

Major Francis’ e.stimate is 20 j)er cent. 

Colonel Fife’s on Mr. Griilith’s low rates 15 „ 

Mr. Griffith’s own 16 „ 

T. F. DOWDEN, Lieut., k. k., 
Under Secretary to Government. 
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REPORT ON THE COLLECTORATE OE 
SHOLAPORE: 

nv 


Messrs. J. 1). INVERARITY & J. S. INVERAEITY. 




REPOETS ON THE SHOLAPORE COLLECTORATE. 


No. 677 OF 1850. 

From J. D. iNVKRARiTy, Esq., 

Collector of Sholapore, 

To F.. II. Townsend, Esq., 

Revenue Commissioner, Southern Division. 

SiK, 

I have the honour to submit, as required in Mr. Chief Secretary Reid’s letter 
to your address No. 422d, of the 30th December 1<S43, a Report on the general 
state and condition of the Sholapore Collcctorate, which consists of a strip of 
country of 170 milc.s in length, and of a breadth varying from 8 to GO miles, 
situated between 16,^^ and 18,^^ N. latitude, and 75J° and E. longitude, 
and niuch intersected or its eastern border by possessions of the Akulkote Rajah, 
and of His Highness the Nizam. 

The Collcctorate contains 910 Government and 1 17 alienated villages, divided 
into 9 talookas, and possessing approximately on the Lst January last (1850) 
a population of 574,491 Hindoos, and 55,992 Mussulmans, being respectively 
an increase of nearly 4^ per cent, on the Hindoo and Mussulman population 
of the 1st January I84G- 

The general face of the country may be described as undulating, — alternate 
upland and hollow, — with occasionally a valley of moderate extent, and devoid 
of trees, except around villages, and in the Barsee talooka, wliere there are 
large mango topes, and in Mungolee and Moodehehal, where date-trees 
abound : a few barren hills in the neighbourhood of Ilortee, to the north of 
Beejapore, and a small belt of hills in Moodehehal, a few miles north of the 
Krishna river, constitute the only eminences in the country. The uplands, 
with little depth of soil, aftbfd convenient pasturage, while the deeper soils of 
the low lands are capable, under careful cultivation, of yielding the richest 
returns. 

The climate is dry and healthy, and, with reference to the periodical rains, 
improves as we approach the Krishna river, which forms the southern limit of 
the Collectorate. The rivers Bheema and Seena, bounding on the west and 
east the talookas of KurmuIIa^ March, and Mohol, become confluent nearly at 



the centre of the Collectorate, and the Bheema, taking ah easterly course, form 
the line of demarcation between the Mahratta and Canarese races, \vho are as 
diverse in character as in language, the prudence and economy of the latter 
contrasting favourably with the improvidence and unthrifty habits of the 
superstitious and priest-ridden Mahratta. 

Numerous tributary streams throughout the country supply an abundance of 
water for general purposes, and In many instances are made subservient to the 
irrigation of land. Of these the chief are the Bhogawutee in Barsee, and the 
Dhone, wliich flows eastward through the heart of the southern districts, the 
fertility of whose banks has passed into a proverb. Other streams there are 
that are not perennial, but even in these, when superficially dry, water can be 
had by digging. 

The average fall of the monsoon rains at Sholapore measures 22 inches, and 
the relative proportion of early and late crops is one-third of the former to 
two-thirds of the latter. Early crops are sown in light and inferior soils, which 
require repeated falls of rain ; the deep black soil, which, when thoroughly 
wetted, retains an abundance of moisture, is set apart for the more valuable 
crops of joaree, wheat, grain, kurdee, cotton, Sec. which ripen in the 
cold season. 

The population of these districts is for the most part agricultural : the ryots 
are decently dressed, and by no means meagre in appearance. Their condi- 
tion lias been undoubtedly much improved by the operations of the survey, * 
and an independence of character is here and there observable, as a natural 
result ; but I fear their agricultural stock is inadequate to the due cultivation of 
the land now under the plough. Substantial farmers are to be met with in every 
village of any size ; and, on the other hand, there are various degrees of poverty 
to be found ; but where wants are so few, absolute distress is likely to be 
unknown, except on the occurrence of a ’season of general failure or famine, 
when, where nature has already been reduced to the lowest scale of existence, 
retrenchment of its necessaries must entail a diminution of life. 

Where cotton is grown, this crop alone provides the means of paying the 
land rent ; and the ryots" resources are increased by the sale of the cotton 
thread which is spun by the females of his family. Every district has several 
towns, where markets are held once or twice a week, and where are regulated 
the prices of grain, whose relative bulk and value do not admit of distant 
transport from the place of production. 

Many flourishing traders— oilmen, weavers, and dyers— are scattered over 
the Collectorate. The towns of Barsee, Sholapore, and Wyrag, exhibit, in their 
substajatial appearance, and in the opulence of their inhabitants, the good 
effects of the transit and home trade they enjoy. Through the first town, it is 
estimated that 14,500 candies of cotton from the Nizam’s districts beyond the 
Bala ghaut pass annually ;to Bombay, and iHt h^lf this quantity from the 
Nizam's districts ground Kpolburga, and from the four Canarese talookas of 
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this Collectoratc, pass through Sholapore, where, as in Barsee, Bhattea agents 
from Bombay are employed during the season to purchase the staple for 
merchants at the Presidency. The trade of Wyrag consists in sooparee or 
betelnuts, and groceries from North Canara, and Hooblee in the Southern 
Mahratta Country, which are distributed by its merchants over the Nizam's 
Country. KurmulliSi and Hypurga are the large grain marts of thezillah : the 
former provides Poona with bajree, receiving in return rice ; the latter furnishes 
the surrounding country with joaree, and, together with Indee, exports to 
Poona a large quantity of kurdce and linseed oil, receiving groceries in return. 
There are also minor bazars along the eastern frontier of the southern talookas, 
whence supplies of cloth and grain are furnished to the territories of the Nizam, 
and his feudatory the Rajah of Shorapore. Cotton and woollen cloths 
made in Sholapore and Mungolce are retailed through the country, and the 
crimson and black dyed yarns of Wulsung and Churchun are in much request. 

The state of education among the people is most backward. For a popu- 
lation of upwards of GOO, 000 souls, there are 14 Government and 169 private 
schools, scattered over the land — a number so out of all proportion that it cannot 
be expected that the mass of the people have even the opportunity of obtaining 
the slightest degree of instruction, 

A provision for the enlightenment of the people by means of education, a 
settlement of the links and emoluments of village officers, now before Govern- 
ment, and the formation of roads and bridges along the main lines of traffic, 
appear to me to be the immediate requirements of this Collectoratc, if its 
amelioration and the development of its resources are sought for. 

In the present absence of all roads, other than the common tracks of the 
country, transit of goods is altogether stopped during the four monsoon months, 
and for some two months afterwards the passage of the country is rendered 
most tedious and difficult by reason of the black soil and the numerous nullas 
that everywhere abound. In a commercial point of view, the road from the 
Bala ghaut, through Barsee and Kurmulla to Patus, is the most important : 
cleared through the Honorable Company's territory, this line for a distance of 
16 miles, where it crosses the Nizam's talooka of Purunda, offers many obstruc- 
tions. This road, should it ever be constructed, and that by which it is 
proposed to connect Sholapore with Indapore, will, when rendered practicable, 
at all seasons give an immense impetus to trade, for the Deccan rains are not 
so heavy as to impede the transport of nierchandizck 

Under the authority conveyed in Mr. Secretary Lumsden's letter No. 4342, 
dated 8th instant, three biuiigalows for the benefit of travellers are in course of 
erection, at an expense of Rs, 2,000 each, at the towns of Mohol, Shetphul, 
and Temboornee, on the road between Sholapore and Indapore ; and under the 
last quoted authority two dhurumsalas for Native travellers, at a cost of Rs. 600 
each, will shortly be built on the bank^ of the Bheema and Seena, upon the 
same line of road. Th^e buildings "frillbe of the utmost convenience to all classes. 
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Under the authority conveyed in Mr, Secretary Lumsdeii’s letter No, 283, 
dated 19th January 1850, an expenditure of Rs. 1,867 has been allowed for 
the clearing and repairs of a large tank at Wyrag in the Barsee talooka, the 
townspeople having contributed a like sum towards the work, which is 
progressing towards completion. 

For the clearing of a road of 85 miles from Dholka on the Bheema to 
Tungurgee on the Krishna river, through the length of the Canarese talookas, 
an expenditure of Rs. 3,000 was sanctioned in Mr. Secretary Lmnsden’s letter 
No. 2226, dated 31st May 1850, and my First Assistant was, on the 29th of 
the following month, diiected to give effect to his predecessor’s intentions in 
the construction of a good serviceable road, practicable for carts during the 
greater portion of the year,” submitting monthly progress reports of the work 
as completed. At present, carts have no existence in the southern talookas. 
The scheme of distributing carts, and recovering their cost by instalments, has, 
in the northern talookas, been attended with the best effects, and in Shola- 
pore, Barsee, and Kunmilla, numbers are now constructed by private 
carpenters upon the Government model, but of rougher materials, so as to 
bring their cost down as low as Ks. 20 a cart. 

In this Collectorate there are four ferries at which Government boats are 
maintained, viz. a flying bridge at each of the Ibrries at Teereh and Lambotee, 
on tlie Seena river, a row-boat at Wangee on the Seena, and a row-boat at 
Gooliewar on tlie Bheema. At various ferries on the Bheerna and Krishna 
rivers, the particulars of which were submitted to you with my letter No. 10<S, 
dated 21st February last, there are thirty-seven boats and seven baskets, the 
property of private individuals, who have been permitted to establish them 
upon agreement to exact no more than the regulated fees, and to allow free 
use of them for public purposes. It will, I presume, under Act XXXV. of 
1850, now be necessary to issue licenses to all private individuals who establish 
ferry boats. Their multiplication should, I think, be encouraged ; for under 
a well-regulated system and low scale of fares, the facilities of intercommuni- 
cation will thereby be greatly increased. 

Annexed is my Second Assistant’s report, dated the 18th instant, of the 
general condition of the four northern talookas under his immediate charge. 
To the information given in his 8th paragraph of the twelve towns which 
through his influence have benefitied by the municipal improvements carried 
out by their inhabitants, I would add the towns of Churchun, in the Indeo 
^ ^ ^ ^ talooka, and the seven villages of the Sholapore talooka 

Umboteo’ named in the margin, whose streete and lanes are 
Koombharee, Aheir- being properly constructed and drained at the sole 
waree, and Mundroop. expense of their inhabitants. The speedy promul- 
gation of Act XXVI. of I860 in the vernacular woiild, I doubt not, be attended 
with the best elTects. 

My Assistant’s remariis on police, introduced in his 10th and lltb paras.. 



belong rather to a judicial than a general report. The whole subject 
of the police of this zillah has been submitted to the Judicial Commissioner in 
my Report No. 363, dated the 16th August last. 

My Assistant remarks in his 12th paragraph on the diminution of trees in 
Mohol and Mareh. The evil is one that- must be allowed to correct itself, for 
under the rules for the guidance of local officers embodied in the Joint Report 
of the Superintendents of the Revenue Survey and Assessment, dated ‘2nd 
August 1347, proprietors have a full right to dispose of their trees as suits their 
pleasure, and all authoritative interference is to be deprecated as an invasion of 
private rights. 

There seem to be no other points in niy Assistant’s report which call for 
remark from me ; vind in conclusion, therefore, I would beg to submit my 
opinion that on tlie whole the condition of the Sholapore Collectorate is 
progressive towards prosperity, and that in all probability its progress will be 
onward so long as the blessing of propitious seasons is vouchsafed to it; but, 
in these districts, where many possess but the necessaries of life, and wiiere 
the internal and external communications are defective, difficult, and tedious, 
an adverse year would certainly he most calamitous, and would entail distress 
and losses which it would require years to recover. Such a calamity, if it 
cannot be averted, might in a measure be alleviated, were the country inter- 
sected with roads, whereby its wants might be supplied from more favoured 
districts ; and I think it is well worthy the con^deration of Government, 
whether a legislative enactment might not be obtained, under the provisions of 
which all villages would become responsible for (he due maintenance of the 
highways and cross-roads within their respective limits. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) J. D, iNVEUAniTY, 

Collector. 


SlwlaporCj Collector's Coombaree, 2^th October 1850. 
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From J. S. Inverarity, Esq., 

Second Assistant Collector, 


To J. D. Inverarity, Esq.,^ 

Collector, Sholapore. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report on the general condition of the talookas of 
IVlohol, Waieh, Kurmulla, and the three former lying l^et ween’ the 

rivers Bheeina and Seena, while the latter, being almost entiiely «iurrounded 
by the Nizam’s Dominions, is bounded on the east by the r.inge of hills called 
the Bala Ghaut. The extent of these di'^tricts is about 60 miles in length, 
while their bieadth varies from 14 to 45 miles. 


The numher of villages in the four talookas amounts to 368, 73 of which 
belong to Mohol, 85 to March, 84 to Kurmulla, and 126 to Barsee, this last 
district being the largest and most fertile of the four. The principal towns, 
namely those in which a large weekly bazar is held, are Barsee, Wyrag, 
Kuimulld, Maieh, Temlioornee, Mohol, Kuiknmb, Paiiirrec, and Keim, which 
may be considered the first class towns of these disf riots ; while Angur, 
Nuikheir, Indowleh, Patkoola, Koorool, and Karce form the second class 
villages, being neither so large noi so impoitaiit as the first mentioned towns, 
of which Bar'^ee is the pi incipal, being most populous and wealthy, Wyrag 
standing m the second place. 

The number of Inhabitants in these districts amounts to about 275,400, as 
learned from the khana soman” supplied by each village, but I do not consider 
this calculation to be very accurate, as 1 am not of opinion that the village 
authorities know much about taking a census. However, this amount may be 
regarded as somewhat approaching the real number. Koonbies or cultivators 
principally abound, and after them, the Mhars and Mangs probably amount to 
the greatest number; then come Dhungurs and Mussulmans, Brahmans and 
Wanis, &c. the two latter castes, except in the towns of Wyrag and Barsee, 
being by no means numerous throughout these districts. Agriculture is the 
principal pursuit of the inhabitants, and the manufacture of cloth, See. except 
for home consumption, is nowhere in these districts carried on, at least to any 
great extent. 

The main road from Sholapore to Poona, via Indapore, passes tlirough the 
Mohol and Mareh talookas, and is not at all in a good condition, being in the 
rains almost impassable from mud, the black soil over which it |flrincipally 
runs, though making a very fair road in the dry seasefU, b^ng in the last 
degree unfavourable for the purposes of transit dur jpg the monsoout The same 
remarks apply to the main road from Sholapore to Sattara vid Punderpore, 
also passing through these talookas. About ten or twelve miles of the main 
roa^ from Hooblee, in the Dharwar CoUectofate, to Sholapore and Wyrag, 
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passes through the Mohol district, entering it at Beegumpore on the Bheema, 
and by this route a great quantity of traffic,. is carried on, consisting principally 
of sooparee, the cultivation of which being nowhere in these districts extensively 
practised, importation frdrn the Southern Mahratta Country l)ecomes neces- 
sary, to supply the wants of the people. The high road from Ahmednuggur to 
Sholapore passes through Kurmulla, Mareh, and IMohol, but no g»eat extent 
of traffic is carried on by this route. A main road also passes through Barsee 
to Kurmulla and Poona, by which a very considerable quantity of cotton from 
the country above the Bala ghaut is carried down to Bombay, and salt brought 
back in return. None of the aboveinentioned roads are in good repair; the 
last named is the best, as a small sum is spent every year in clearing it, but 
this is, totally insufficient to make anything like a road passable at all seasons 
of the year. The advantage to be derived from keeping the above roads in 
good order, and the effects which a facile means of transit would have upon 
the products of the country, are too obvious to require any remark. However, 
unless the roads are made, and regularly repaired and looked after, they, under 
the present state of affairs, though the main channels of communication between 
the principal towns in the country, will never be bettor than common country 
roads, marked out by the tracks of the carts which traverse them. 

The cro'^s-roads in those talookas are in the same condition as the mainVoads, 
being principally over black soil, and well nigh impassable during the rains. 
A road passes through Kurmulla, Dahiwullee, and Kurkuinb to Punderpore, by 
which annually immense numbers of pilgrims from Nassick, Khandesb, &c. 
pass, to pay their devotions to the deity at the last mentioned holy city. 
Another cross-road, much frequented by this class of people from Nagpore and 
the country above the Bala ghaut, runs through the Barsee talooka by 
Damungaon, and thence to Angur, PajJiee, and Punderj)ore ; and besides 
these there are iiumerons small cross-roads from village to village, but re(piir- 
ing no particular remark, being in the same condition us they have been 
ever since the country came into our possession. The last mentioned road l>y 
Angur formerly passed by Nurkheir, but for the last five or six years, in 
consequence of the difficulty of getting across some nullas near Baf)lileb, in 
His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, travellers have preferred the route by 
Angur, the obstructions being thereby avoided. 

The wells on these roads for the benefit of wayfarers are pretty numerous, 
and generally in good i^epair, being altogether about forty-six in numher ; and 
I have not heard that anywhere on these roads is a difficulty of obtaining water 
experienced, even in the dry season. There are very few dhurumsalas in these 
districts, but as most of >the villages are well supplied with chowries, I do not 
think that the want of them is much felt, except, perhaps, on the banks of the 
rivers, wliere such edifices would be extremely beneficial to travellers w^aiting 
fqr the boa.ts to ferry th^m across. The sum of Rs. 1,000 has been sanctioned 
for ^^building tiyp on the mam rbaJ to Poona from Sholapore, on the banks of 
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the rivers Bheema and Seena, and they will be completed before next rains. 
A bungalow has also been built on the road at Mohol, and sanction has been 
obtained for erecting two others at Temboornee and Shetphul, which, when 
completed, will be of the greatest use to European travellers. Ra. 336 have 
during the past year been expended on works of public utility, of which 
Rs. 211 were granted on account of chowries, and Rs. 125 on account of 
wells ; the villagers themselves in every case in which such aid was granted 
defraying more than half the expense of the whole work. 

These districts lying between two rivers of considerable size, the advantages 
of having good ferries across the streams, by which the internal communications 
of the country can be kept up during the monsoon, are obvious. Formerly 
the only means of passage across these rivers were gourds and baskets, but 
now we have considerable improvement in the means of transit. On the main 
road between Sholapore and Poona we have two Government ferries — at 
llingungaon on the Bhccma row-boats, and at Lambotee, on the Seena, a 
flying bridge. Again, on the road from Sholapore to Sattara there is a flying 
bridge on ihe Seena at Singolee, while on the Blieeiiia at Punderpore there 
are at least thirty row-boats for the use of travellers. At Arjunsonda and 
Beegumpore, in the Mohol talooka, at Goorsali in the Mareh, and at Wangec 
and Dokree in the Kurmulla district, tlierc are also ferries belonging to private 
individiials. Formerly at Bembleh, in the Mareh district!, there was a basket 
for fei rying passengers across the Bheema, but this having now been broken 
up, travellers from Barsee and Wyrag to Sattara have to go a considerable 
round to enable them to get across this river. At Uarphul on the Seena, also 
on the road from Wyrag to Sattara, there is a great want of a boat, and I 
would accordingly suggest the propriety of establishing (joverninent ferries at 
both of these villages; at Awhati, also on the Seena, on the high road from 
Barsee to Poona via Kurmulla, I would propose to establish a ferry, by which 
the internal communications of the country would he greatly improved. The 
other rivers which intersect these districts are the Bhogawuttee, Nagderry, 
Koknaddi, and Teirna — all of them insignificant, and preseutijig no difficulties 
to travellers in fording them, except, perhaps, now and then for a few hours 
at a time during the monsoon. 

• 

A number of towns in these districts have shown a desire for municipal 
improvements, the example having been set by Mohol, and having been follow- , 
ed by the towns of Barsee, Wyrag, March, Nurkheir, Temboornee, Kurkumb, 
Bhoseh, Goorsali, Poolooz, Patkoolee, and Bembleh ; and besides these, the 
inhabitants of about twenty other villages are well disposed towards this means 
of improvement, and will probably this year commence operations, after which 
it i$ to be hoped that the example set by the large towns will be generally 
followed by the smaller villages throughout the country. In Barsee, the 
inhabitants at their own expense have built a substantial stone bridge across a 
nulla intersecting their town, which must liave cost at least fts. 1,000; and 
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altogether the spirit of improvement appears to be abroad, and I doubt not, 
with a little encouragement, will shortly prevail in all the villages these 
districts. The inhabitants of Barsee are, I believe, about to build another 
bridge, connecting the kusba with the peth, which is much required, as in the 
rains communication between the two is sometimes stopped by the immense 
quantity of water which flows down a nulla running between these parts of 
the town. The Kurmulla district is the only one of the four under my (charge 
which has shown no desire for municipal improvement. Tliough the inhabitants 
of the town of Kurmulla last year signified to me their intention of beginning, 
yet nothing has been done, but I hope tliat during the present year 
operations will be commenced. 

There are numerous small tanks throughout these talookas, hut from none of 
them is itrigation to any extent carried on, except from the Carcara tulao, in 
the Barsee district. The country generally does not abound in facilities for 
making tanks, and mere earthen cml>anknients, such as are alluded to in Go- 
vernment letter No. 408, of 8tl» February 184^, would be, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, of very little use, without a good stone foundation in making a 
tank, whicli would contain water for twelve montlis in the year. The ryots 
here and there through()ut the country arc alive to the advantages of securing 
the water, and now and then mil las, with large embankments to keep in the 
water, thrown across them, are to be found, but water seldom remains in such 
spots for more than three months in the year, and consequently is not of much 
use for the purposes of irrigation. At Wyrag, the water in the majority of the 
wells, after a few years, invariably becoming brackish, Us. 1,867 have been 
granted by Government, during the past year, for the purpose of renewing a 
tank formerly built hy the Pansi .Tagheerdar, w hich had fallen into disrepair, 
the villagers making up an equal sum. This is now in the course of construc- 
tion, and, l)eing sujiplied by excellent springs, is never dry, and the water 
being sweet, the benefit to the inhabitants of the town when the tank is finished 
will be very great. 

Ill the four talookas, 212 villages have their walls in good repair, while 
those of 156 are in bad repair. The gates of only 173 villages are perfect, 
those of the remainder being all in bad condition. Under a good system of 
police, I am of opinion that walls and gates ought to be perfectly useless ; but 
iu these districts, where there are no village police paid by Government, with 
the exception of the Police Patel, in the majority of the villages they are very 
useful, as they keep out robbers. The villagers, there being no Government 
police, are at present oppressed by the police servants whom they are con- 
strained to keep in their own pay, called rakhwaldars,’’ who in most instances 
are themselves thieves, and are paid yearly in kind, at the pleasure of the 
inhabitants.. Without the neutrality and connivance of these men having 
been first secured, robberies of any extent are never committed, from which 
their uselessness is evident. They profess, also, to compensate the inhabitants 
3 
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for any loss they may sustain by robbery, and do so by paying them about 
half the amount of the property vStolen, but as in these instances they them- 
selves are the thieves, they are clear gainers of the amount they profess to pay 
as compensation. Such a state of things might be easily avoided, by keeping 
up regular village police, paid by Government, by inarns of land, of which 
almost every village has at present a quantity lying waste ; and here, also, an 
opportunity presents itself of improving the condition of the Zemindars, whom 
it ought to be so much our endeavour to upraise from the state of indiiierence 
and apathy into which they have been allowed to fall, by making them occupy 
prominent and usefd positions in society as police olhcers; an employment 
which, as far as I can learn by conversing with them, the majority of the 
Deshinooks would be glad to accept. Making this officer tlie head of the 
police in a district, and allowing a certain number of Shetsundees to each village, 
in proportion to its size, the whole being overlooked by an European Super- 
inteivlent, we would have an eUicient system of police, which would render 
village walls and gates useless. 

The proximity of the Nizam’s Country, many villages beloiuging to which 
are to be found in the very centre of these talookas, alFords great facilities to 
thieves to carry on their depredations with success, as once they are across 
the border tJiere is very little chance of securing them, protected, as they are, 
by the supineness of the foreign authorities, who in most instances afford no 
assistance, but rather the contrary, in apprehending or detecting the perpe- 
trators of any robi)ory, who may liave been followed uf) into their districts. 
All this is an additional reason for something definite being done speedily as 
regards the police establishments of these districts, which, as shown in the 
above paragraph, are in a very inellicient state. 

The number of trees in these talookas is gradually decreasing: in the 
districts of Mohol and Mareh alone, there has been a diminution since last year 
of about 13,000 trc(3s. Every one now takes advantage of the rules allowing 
him to cut down trees which have been in his possession for more than twenty 
years, &:c. and I cannot learn that other trees are planted in their places — at 
least the number cut down far exceeds that of those planted. The ryots are of 
opinion, that the injury done to their crops by the birds which settle on trees, 
is a sufficient reason for their being cut down, quite forgetting that this 
disadvantage is counterbalanced by the benefit their crops derive from the 
moisture whicli will always exist where trees are ; the springs of water being 
protected by their shade, and consequently not becoming dry. That where 
trees are, there may more abundant rain be expected, is also, I believe, a well 
known fact, and ivS proved in these districts themselves, as in the Barsee talooka, 
where trees are numerous, the fall of rain greatly exceeds that in Mohol and 
Mareh, where trees are scanty ; and where, consequently, I am of opinion 
.that stringent rules regarding cutting down trees ought to be instituted,* and 
that any one who cuts down a tree should be made to plant at least three in its 
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place ; by which means, as the number of trees increased, and water became 
more plentiful, the products of the country would be greatly improved. 

The crops in these districts are principally rubbee, being in the Mohol and 
Kiinnulla talooka as twelve annas out of a rupee rubbee to four annas 
khureef, and in the Barsee and March districts eleven annas rubbee to five 
annas khureef. The khureef crops consist of cotton, bajree, toor, rice, mugh, 
bhuimugh, oodeed, hemp, tobacco, and huldee, bajree being principally sown 
as an early crop. The late crops again are joaree, kurdee, gram, and wheat, of 
which joaree is most extensively sown. The cultivation o(‘ sugar-cane in garden 
land is carried on to a very considerable extent in tlie Barsee talooka, and in 
less (jnantities in tlic other three districts. Goor is principally manufactured 
from it, as being found less expensive in the making, and more remunerating 
in the selliiur, tlian sugar, which is manufactured only in one village of the 
March talooka, where the art was taught by Dr. Gibson’s sugar-makers. No 
poppy cultivation is carried on, and no opigm manufactured in these districts, 
though formerly in iiopleli, of the Kurinulla talooka, it was produced, but never to 
any extent, tiie drug not being much in favour in this part of the country. 

Tliere has been no improvement in the agricultural implements of the inha- 
bitants for many years, the vSume being now in existence as were in use when 
the country came into our possession. Carts have, however, greatly increased 
in number, and are also now constructed on a much larger and more useful 
scale than formerly. A number of carts made by Cowasjee Nusserwanjee, the 
Parsee contractor at Temboornee, are to be found throughout the districts, and 
are most substantial and Avell built, llie ])Iaa of them having originated, 1 
believe, with Captain Wingate, who also got some English ploughs, and taught 
the cultivators how to use them ; but these latter, I understand, turned (»ut com- 
plete failures, tlie hardness and roughness of the ground breaking them to 
pieces, and rendering them quite useless ; consequently there has been no 
inducement to the ryots to adopt these in preference to their own of baubul wood, 
which I believe to be best suited to the hard and stony soil of the country. 

There are five Government schools in these districts, one in each of the 
towns of Barsee, Wyrag, Kurniulla, March, and Mohol, in which the Mahratta 
language is taught, and which I believe are attended by a considerable number 
of boys ; and besides these there are a number of private schools for difierent 
languages distributed throughout the principal towns of the districts. Brahmins 
and Wanis principally send their children to these schools, there being very 
few Mahrattas or Mussulmans amongst the boys. The inhabitants of these 
districts .generally are not highly educated, and do not scoin to have any taste 
for reading, to judge by the reception which the Bodh Sagur and Life of Nana 
Fudnuwis received amongst them, none of the principal people appearing to 
care the least about the matter contained in these books, and refusing to 
subscribe for them, as being of no interest. As long as they are able to keep 
their accounts, anything else in the way of knowledge appears to be a matter of 
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perfect indifference to them, and I am of opinion that any attempt at present to 
get up Native libraries would prove a complete failure. However, I believe that 
a greater portion of the inhabitants are able to read and write under the present 
than uiuler former Governments, and with time and encouragement, a desire for 
knowledge, it is to be hoped, will at length evince itself amongst the people. 

The religious prejudices of the inhahitants have, I think, in some measure 
declined, though this is a subject about which it is very difficult to obtain any 
exact information. Guzurs are now allowed to build temples in villages where 
Brahmins reside, which in former times was never permitted^ Brahmin 
widows also sometimes retain their hair, which formeily was invariably shaved 
oft^ — both of which facts show the decline of prejudice on the part of the Brah- 
mins. The quarrels betwx'en the Wanis and Jains regarding the privileges of 
their respective castes are now not nearly so numerous as in former days. No 
rewards are now granted by Government to persons professing to he of pecu- 
liar sanctity, which also tends to ^ecrea«e the bigoted feelings of the people, 
not so much influenced by their priests, whose inducement to do so has conse- 
quently become less. Still, however, great jealousy is evinced in conversing 
on matters of religion, and hence thediliiculty of obtaining information on this 
subject. 

Great benefits have been conferred on these districts by the introduction of 
the revenue survey, by which the condition of the cultivating class has been 
much ameliorated, some of whom are by degrees becoming capitalists, as 
evinced by their stores of grain, and their requiring less assistance from 
Government in the way of advances; but while this class has been brought 
forward, the men of wealth and influence of former days have been completely 
set aside, and deprived of the means of holding their position in society. The 
general oondition of the country itself is also capable of mucli improvement, as 
shown in this report : roads and ferries arc required, a spirit of municipal 
improvement has to bo encouraged, dhurumsalas have to be constructed, trees 
have to be preserved, manufactures to be introduced, and agricultural implements 
to be improved ; a good system of police has to established, and a desire for 
knowledge instilled into the inhahitants ; while the Zemindars and men of 
influence have to be raised from that state of apathy into which we have 
allowed them to fall — tliis last being a proceeding which, I am of opinion, 
would be of the grejatest advantage to Government, as, though we have placed 
them in the back ground, their influence with the people still remains, and 
consequently it would be well to have them favourably disposed to us, (which 
they cannot be, when they compare their present with their former position,) 
should ever any matter of difficulty arise. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) J. S. Inveraritv, 

Second Assistant Collector. 

Sholapore^ Asmtant Collector*^ Office, 18^A October 1860. 
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STATISTICAL REPOET OE CAMBAY. 


History . — Cambay is an ancient city in the province of Guzerat, situated in 
the upper part of the Gulf of Cambay, longitude 72® 48' E., and latitude 
22^ 23' N. 

The Collectorate of Kaira, which is also the nearest military station, is 34 
miles, and Ahmedabad, the head quarters of the northern division, 56 miles 
north. Baroda, another military station, and capital of the Guicowar, is about 
60 miles east of Cambay. The city was originally surrounded by a strong brick 
wall, of a rectangular figure, covering an area of 4 square miles, with ten gates, 
and numerous bastions mounting guns. It is now dismantled, and almost a 
heap of ruins ; a very small portion of the walls remaining entire, and the gates 
presenting a ruinous aspect, affording no security to the inhabitants. Along 
the sea face are situated the Nawab’s palace, and ranges of buildings for his 
principal servants, the Jumma Musjid, the British Factory, converted into a 
sanatarium for officers and families, and travellers' bungalow ; also the Sana- 
tariuin for European and Native soldiers. A Jain temple of ancient date is 
more in the centre of the town. There were once many largo pucka edifices in 
the city, but they are in a dilapidated condition : every monsoon adds to the 
injury effected by the hand of time. Outside the town there are two gardens, 
one on the nortli, near the Lall Durwaza, and the other near the eastern 
entrance ; in these are erected various pucka buildings, with fountains — these 
are the Nawab’s .summer houses and resorts for pleasure. They have each a 
large tank, supplied by the monsoon. 

The Ahmedabad river, (Saburmuttee,) after receiving the tributary streams 
of the Kaira rivers Seyree and Watruk, (which unite near Kaira,) empties itself 
into the Gulf of Cambay, about 12 miles west of the town ; and the Mahee 
liver, from the NE. of Guzerat, discharges itself into tlie gulf close to the 
town, eastward. 

Governor Duncan arrived at Cambay during the Nawabship of Futteh Ali 
Khan, iix the year 1803, with- a large field force, commanded by Colonel 
Keating, which proceeded against Kurree, and took it. Governor Duncan 
remained here with Mr. Holford until the force returned to Cambay. 

Rulers 6f Cambay . — ^The following is a brief account of the Nawabs who 
. have mled In Cambay 
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The first traceable from authentic sources is JN^oorodeen Mahomed, with the 
title of Mohmin Khan, who was the Nawab when Mr. Ware tirrived as British 
Commercial Resident in the year 1733-34. He was the son of Meerza Jaftir 
Ali, Soubah of Ahmedabad, whose mausoleum is now to be seen at that 
city. 

Mohmin Khan had a son named Khanja Meeah, who, on attaining the age 
of 22, was caused to be killed by his father, on account of his evil practices ; 
and after a protracted rule of upwards of half a century, he died on the 
22nd January 1784. 

He was succeeded by his son-in-law Mahomed Kooly, with the title of 
Najoom Khan, who married the only daughter of Mohmin Khan, by a concubine. 
Nawab Najoom Klian ruled only six years, having died on the 7th February 
1790, leaving issue as follows Futteh Ali Khan, Bundah Ali Khan, and 
Ali Yawur Khan ; also a daughter named Boozrug Khanum, who is still 
living, and very old. 

Futteh Ali Khan assumed the Nawabship in February 1790, and died on 
the 29th October 1 823, leaving no issue. 

He was succeeded by his brother Bundah AH Khan, who, after exercising 
lule for the period of nearly eighteen years, died suddenly on the 16th March 
184], leaving issue one daughter, married to her cousin Hoosein Yawur 
Khan, the present ruler, Ali Yawur Khan, on the demise of his brother 
Bundah Ali, resigned his own right in favour of his son Hoosein Yawur Khan, 
and died of cholera on the 6th of March 1847, leaving no other issue. 

I he present Nawab, aged about thirty-five yeais, dates his rule from March 
1841. He has for the last fifteen years, even during the lifetime of her father, 
lived separate from his first wife, to whom allusion is made above, and kept up 
ail establishment of concubines, whom he retained during his pleasure. 
Within the last two years, however, he has contracted four niccah marriages. 
One wife is a daughter of the Ahmode Rajah, by whom he has no issue ; another 
is a daughter of Aga Gooffar, a needy adventurer, who settled here in the 
Nawab s employ about four .years ago ; the other two are of low origin— one 
taken from the stables, being the daughter of a cart-d liver j and the other from 
the tribe of dancing girls whom he had in keeping some years. She lived in 
apartments in the Nawab s stables until she proved pregnant, when she went 
tp Ahmedabad, and on her return a few montlis after, apartments were 
assigned her in the harem, where she was delivered of a son on the 11th 
November last, named Futteh Ali, who is now nine months old, and is the 
only heir to the Nawabship, that is provided the British Government would 
recognise the dubious claim. 

fhe revenue of the State is made subservient to the Nawab’s pleasures, no 
portion of it being devoted to works of public utility, schools, or charitable 
institutions./ 

^is present Highness has more than perpetuated tfic worst practices of his 
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predecessors ; engaged in a round of pleasures, surrounded by com panic ns of 
low origin, and retaining no less than four sets of dancing girls, with their 
usual train of followers, on whom he has squandered the treasures amassed by 
his father and the former Nawabs. 

Land. — The land belonging to the Nawab extends around the city 12 miles 
east, along the northern bank of the Mahee 10 miles north, 18 miles north- 
west, and 16 miles west, to the left bank of the Saburmuttee river. 

The boundary is very irregular, and there are interspersed throughout many 
villages and tracks of land belonging to the Biitish, and His Highness the 
Guicowar. The villages of the Nawab are sixty-eight in number. 

Geological Structure. — It is a part of the great central plain of India, which 
is generally alluvial. There are n6 projecting rocks, and there is scarcely {t 
pebble to be met with. ^ 

Kunkur (kankada) mixed with sand or clay is found in large quantities 
from 10 to 15 feet below the surface of the soil. It is burnt for lime, which, 
though not of the best quality, is what is chiefly used by the inhabitants. 

Natural Aspect. — The aspect of the country as far as Deesa is exceedingly 
flat throughout ; the scenery, however, is enlivened by an abundance of fine 
trees. Among the largest and most common are the tamarind, neem, peepul, 
bhur, wood-apple, and mango, which grow luxuriantly mGuzeiat; and the 
thar, which yields toddy, is confined to the neighbourhood of the coast. 
During the rains and cold season, the country presents a beautifully nch and 
verdant aspect. The country about Ahmedniiggur, llursole, and Edei, north 
of Abmcdabad, assumes a diiferent feature, and is diversified by hills and 
valleys, approaching to the Deccan in resemblance. 

Soil. — To the west and north-west of the city it is generally the black cotton 
soil; but towards the east and north-east it is light and poor, but when 
manured, and the wet season proves favourable, it produces good crops of 
grain. 

Productions. chief produce is the grain in common use in this part of 
the country, viz. bajree, dhangur (rice in the husk), joaree, mutt, dholl, wheat, 
kodra, and gram ; cotton, indigo, tobacco, and opium, are also cultivated to 
some extent. Wheat, dholl, and tobacco form articles of export. 

Mode of Cultivation. — ^^fhe mode throughout the district is by means of 
bullocks and the plough, and dependent on the monsoon chiefly for 
irrigation* 

Prices of principal Products.— prices of grain vary throughout the year 
in some degree. The following list exhibits the prices in 1847, after the 
Dewallee, in November, which is about the average current rate ; — 


Bajree rnaund per rupee. 

Dhangur IJ „ „ 

Kice, cleaned 2 rupees per maund. 

Dholl • • 1 1 maund per rupee. 
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Wheat 1 J rnaund per rupee. 

Mutt 2i maunds „ 

iCOClta 2^ jy yy 

Gram U maund „ 

Cotton, in pod 1 „ „ 

Cotton, cleaned 4 to 5 rupees per maund. 

Tobacco 1 maund per rupee. 

Indigo prepared, from Ils. 50 to 100 per maund, according to quality* 

Opium, crude extiact, from Rs. 2 to 3 per seer. 

Weights. — ^The weights given above are according to the standard used in 
Cambay. The seer is equal to, an English pound avoirdupois, and is divided 
into quarters, eighths, and sixteenths. There aie 40 seers to the maund, and 
20 niaupds to the candy. 

Tenure and Occupation. — A small portion is held as inamee land, and the 
rest is let out annually by the Nawab in smaller or larger quantities : the lease 
is in no instance understood to extend beyond the year. 

Modes and Rates of Assessment. — The produce of the black soil is generally 
wheat and cotton. Half of the wheat grown goes to the Nawab, and the 
remaining moiety belongs to the cultivator. There is no fixed mode or rate 
of assessment on cotton, and very little is grown, the tax upon it varying 
according to local ciicumstances. The light soil, producing bajree, rice, &c. 
pays a stipulated rate in money, the best land paying generally Rs, 6 to 7 
per beega. The second is rated from Rs. 3 to 4, and worst from Rs, 1 . to 2 
per beega. 

Labour employed y and its Retauneration. — All the land is subjected to the 
plough, and nianuied. The amount of labour is great, and extends from the 
middle of June to the end of October; the lemuneration is scaicely enough 
to be called an adequate leturn. From October, a large proportion of the 
agricultural jiopulation, with their carts and cattle, are employed during the 
dry season in conveying private stores and merchandize to and from the bunder ; 
others, again, in conveying meichandize and private stores to the interior, as 
far as our last military station, Deesa. Numbers, too, are employed oa the- 
rough pait of the work in the different cornelian manufactories. 

Navigable Rivers and Lakes. — In the interior of Guzerat there is not one 
navigable liver, nor is there a single expanse of water deserving the name of a 
lake. 

Canals. — There is an old canal or drain which used to empty itself into the 
Tfarrainseer tank : when and by whom It was cut 1 cannot well ascertain, as 
the popular accounts of it are as conflicting as they are ridiculous. There are 
seveiul draina cut through maishy parts of the country by the British Go- 
vernment, one of which passes through the Nawab’s territory ; it fills a large 
tank at Neeja, and another in its course, and after supplying the Narrainseer 
tank by means of the anciefit canal, finds an exit into the Gulf. These canals 
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or drains are intended for draining Ihe marshy country flooded l*y the 
monsoon, and are consequently quite dry after the wet season. 

Tanks, — ^There are several fine tanks in the neighbourhood of the city. 
Narrainseer, when full, presents a beautiful expanse of water; the Nawab 
has his best garden and summer bouses on its borders. Madlah Baugh yields 
only to the former : near its southern bank is erected the bungalow formerly 
occupied by Major Rennell. Neeja and Nutawa are extensive tanks a few 
miles from Cambay ; and every village has its tank, (one or more,) supplied 
by the rains. 

WellSy and means of Irrigation, — There are not many wells, particularly in 
the black soil district : the agriculturists’ chief dcpendance for a supply of 
water is on the monsoon, which is generally abundant. A second crop may 
be produced in the dry season, which is generally done on limited patches in 
the neighbourhood of villages, when water for irrigation is raised from wells 
by means* of large leather buckets, attached to ropes and pulleys, and drawn 
by a pair of bullocks ; the water is. emptied into a reservoir, from whence it 
flows into drains leading to the lands under cultivation. 

Harbours^ and Shipping frequenting them, — The harbour might have been 
more safe and commodious were it not that its bed near Cambay is constantly 
shifting, through the force of the under-currents, caused by the contending 
influences of the streams from the Saburmuttee and Mahee, as also by the 
tides- The quantity of mud brought down during the rains by the rivers 
has probably something to do with the deposits and changes, which I shall 
presently notice as having occurred under my own observation. 

Some years these changes are nothing more than the filling up of the 
frequented creeks, and excavation of others at some distance; at other 
seasons, and at longer intervals of occurrence, the whole bed of the harbour 
for several miles is completely washed away to a considerable depth, the bank 
falling in in ponderous masses. When this takes place boats take up their 
position within a quarter of a mile from the town, and the channel is of such 
depth that the hulls of the vessels are hid by the embankment when the tide has 
receded. The filling up again is more gradual : the deposit is laid down 
slowly, till, in a few years, a scarcely perceptible shelving bank extends for 
miles away from the old channel, and boats are obliged to anchor as far as 
three or four miles from the town. The ebb tide recedes to a considerable 
distance, leaving the boats dry for several hours, during which time passengers 
are enabled to land, and stores are disembarked. 

The Gulf of Cambay has been gradually filling up for some years : the tide, 
or what was termed the bore, used to rush in in a large volume, with amazing 
velocity and a roaring sound — its approach was earlier cognizant by the sense 
of hearing than by vision : this gave warning to the boatmen to be prepared. 
Its force and volume have been much diminished, owing, I believe, to the 
above cause. 
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The Gulf is navigated by country craft of from 30 to 200 candies burden, 
which arrive from Bombay, Surat, Broach, and other ports along the coast, 
wj^th passengers and merchandize. The passage is rendered tedious when 
contrary winds prevail, extending sometimes to fifteen days, which tedious 
process of transit would be obviated if ^ steamer or two were established 
on the line of coast extending to Cambay, to run twice a month, which 
w'ould be practicable during the springs of the full and new moon. Its 
influence holds out about six days. It would, I am convinced, yield a good 
return, as European and Native passengers and merchants vyould doubtless be 
glad to avail themselves of such an accommodation. 

The breadth of the channel of the Gulf in the SE. quarter of the town is at 
the widest part 10 miles, decreasing as it extends to Dhewan and upwards. 
The spring tides flow as far up as Veera Wassud, 30 miles inland, filling the 
whole channel from bank to bank, and presenting a fine expanse of w ater ; but 
during the neap tides the stream is quite insignificant, and covers only a part 
of the channel. In the bed of this arm of the Gulf the river Mahee flows, 
less than a quarter of a mile in breadth, and impregnated with saline matter, 
rendering the water unpalatable. 

Atmosphere and Climate . — The climate of Cambay is more equable in tem- 
perature than stations in the interior of Guzcrat, and from its position enjoys 
the influence of the sea breeze, which exerts a beneficial influence on diseases 
in general, save in cases where a strumous diathesis exists, giving rise to glandu- 
lar affections, but which are only developed when a humid atmosphere prevails. 
Its effect on invalids after fever, rheumatic affections, and cachexia, the 
sequelae of fever, was most remarkable in two instances when large numbers of 
sick were brought under its influence. On the 12th March 1837, 98 invalids 
of the I7th Regiment N. I, arrived here from Hursole, 83 suffering from fever 
and spleen, the others from rheumatic affections and cutaneous diseases; in the 
end of March 14 more were admitted, making a total of 112. Gf these only 
1 died in April, and by the end of May, with the exception of 5 cases, 
the whole were discharged well to rejoin the regiment : the 5 cases detainefl 
here for further treatment during the monsoon were discharged well in 
October. 

The other instance on the records is 77 invalids of the 2nd Grenadier 
Regiment N. I., who were sent here from Baroda in the month of January 
.1847. Of these 68 were cases of fever, its sequelae, and rheumatism, 1 case 
of phthisis, and 8 cases of foul indolent ulcers contracted in Scinde. The only 
death was the case of phthisis ; 3 1 were discharged well in February, 25 in 
March, and the remaining 20 in April, 

To enter into minor details of the beneficial effects of climate on the sick 
officers and soldiers treated here would take up too much s|>ace ; I will there- 
l^fe advert to the meteorological register, exhibiting from it the tneap of each 
^onth for three successive years, viz. 1845, 1846, and 1847, which 1 have 

i ' 
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given by adding up the minimum of eech month for three years, and dividing 
it by three ; and the same way with regard to the maximum : — 



Thermc 

c 

g . 

S 

jmetcr. 

•y . 

a 

S3 


Months. 

S'S 

O 

Three Years 
of Maxim 

Wind 

January ... 

r>.j^ 

85^' 

Steadily NE 

February. . 

:)3 

8G 

Morning NE., veer- 
ing to S. and SAV. 
ill the evening. 

Maich , ,. 

iVl 

91 

Variable 

Apiil .... 

6G 

9(5 

Vaiiable, neaih from 
ail points. 1 

May .... 

;n 

97 

(generally S. and SW. 

June 

7S 

77 

91 

cvliong, SAV. . . «... 

July .... 

89 

Ditto 

A ugnst . 

77 

8S 

Ditto 

September. 

77 

89 

,S. and SW 

1 

O(‘tober . 

71 

93 

i 

) 

lAIoriiiiig generally 

NE. , evening S. 
and SAV. 

November. 

()2 

88 

NE 

December.. 

55 

86 

Ditto 


Weather. 


Mornirip: cold and hazv, occasionally clear ; 
(lav narm ; evening cool and pleasant. 

Morning, early pait cold and clear, after- 
vards cool ; niid-duy narhi ; cvemug 
and night ydcaNant. 

Moiinng cool, occasional!} ha/y ; inid-day 
sun hot ; ai’tcinoon otttn stormy ; e\eu- 
inj: cool ; night cool. 

Mornin'' ])rt‘f(v cool ; day hot ; tliunder 
and dust-storms ficcpuut, nithaitw 
fidls or lain ; night oiTasionally vaim. 

Ditto ditto ditto, VI it h high ninds. 

i)ail\ pin t of month hot and oppressive until 
setting in of monsoon from lOth to it)th, 
usueicd in b} tliimdei storms and liglit- 
nmg ; run heaw, nhon weathi^r cools. 

Cjciieiallv net and cloud}, nith thunder 
and lightning, and oeeu'^ioiidl buakj; of 
sunshine. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Much less laiii ; weather becomes liot, and 

monsoon tei inmates ; fever becomes pie- 

valent. 

Morning generally <'ool, ofcasionallvhazv; 
day hot and oppressive ; with closeness 
m the early part of the night. 

Morning cool, hazy, oct'asionaliy clear; 
da\ warm; evening ydcasant, with occa- 
sional dews at niglit. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 


Samtaria . — ^'fhe Saiiatarium or Factory was originally the British Commer- 
cial Residency. As far as I can trace tlie history from authentic sources, the 
British flag yvas first hoisted here about the year 1733-34, when Mr. Ware was 
deputed as British Commercial Resident, prior to which, for a series of years, 
the Honorable East India Company traded here by paying a pcr-centagc on 
merchandize, and about the year 1705-06 a grant of free trade was obtained by 
the Honorable Company from the Emperor of Delhi, in consideration of paying 

fi,anuaily the sum of Re. 10,000. 

^ & 
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The following is a list of the British Residents at Cambay in regular succes- 
sion, exhibiting also the names of the Nawabs : — 


Name of Rpsidcnt. 


Period of Occupancy. 


Ruling Nanab. 


Mr. Ware . . 

( 

. [Up to the \ear 1/3.1 . 

Mohmiu Khan. 

Mr. Munro . . ^ . 

. From 1 731 to 1712 . . 

Ditto. 

Mr. Scales . . 

. Duiim; the > ear 1 743 .. 

Ditto. 

Mr. T, Hodges 

. From 1741 to 174b . 

Ditto. 

Mr. C. Crommelian 

. |From 17 lb to 1713 . . 

Bitto, 

Mr. R. Eiskine . . 

..From 1711 to 1717 

Ditto. 

Mr. J. Stracey . . 

. Fiom 1 718 to 1 7b() 

Ditto. 

Mr. W. Hove 

. From l/fil to 17fi3 . 

Ditto. 

Mr. W. llavkos . . 

One year, I7bl . 

Ditto. 

Mr. J, Tori esse . 

. Fioiii 17bl to 1773 . . 

Ditto. 

Sir C. Malet 

. From 1773 to 17^3 .. 

1 Ditto. 

Mr. R. llolford 

. From 1781 to 1803 . . 

1 

1 Moll mm Khan, Najoom Khan, and 

1 Flit tell Ali Khan. 

Mr. .T. Smith 

. Within a vear, 1801 . . 

|Fnttch All Khan. 

Mr. R. llolford . . 

. Within a \e.ir, ltSI)44)l. 

Ditto. 

Mr. J. Corsellis . . 

. From IHOl to IMO . 

Ditto. 

Mr. Julian Scrci’ii 

Fi om i.sl 1 to IMI . ' 

' Ditto. 

Mr. 13. Doveton . 

. Ill the >ear 18 id 

Ditto. 

Mr. G. Moore . . 

. In the \ tai I SI 7 ... 

DiUo. 

Mr. R. Boyd 

. In the year 1818 

Ditto. 
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In the year 1818 tlic Commercial Residency at (.\imbay was abolished, and 
the trade discontinued. 

When the Counneieial Residency was ahulislied in 1818, the building was 
engaged by Government from the family of their foinier broker Kduljec 
Cowasjee, of (’mnbay, at the monthly rent of Its. 150, and eonveited into a 
travellers’ bninjalow. For many yeais after thi^, si( k otlicers coming here 
from the interior could obtain no tnedu-ai aid, and tins w'.int in many instances 
was sadly expe?ienc(d, winch induced the Government to sanction an Apothe- 
cary for this station. 

The Medical Boaid selected me to fill this situation. I was appointed ir 
November 1834, and anived Ikmc in February 1835; since which period 1 
have discharoed the dut'es heie, save when my sei vices were temporaril) 
required to fill other trusts, which took me once to Ahmednuggur, in the 
Mahee Kannta, wlicrc I ludd medical clMige of a large field force*, twice tc 
Kaira in charge of tlie Civil KSurocon’s duties, and medical chaige of the Pro- 
vincial Battalion, besides otl\er chaiges, vvhich would be out of place to note 
here, always returning to Cambay after being relieved. 

Ill 1836*, Government directed that all liavellers should pay a tax of Rs. 1 
^officers with families Rs. ‘2 per diem, and sick officers 8 annas. The room* 
ydbnominated the Collector’s vtere those expressly set apart for the accomnro- 
.^aflou of sick officers, the other part of the building forming the travellers 
Quarters. This regulation still obtains. 
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Sick officers and families resort to Cambay from Ahmedabad, Ilursole, 
Baroda, and Kaira, but during the unhealthy seasons, before the onset of the 
monsoon, and after its close, the rooms for the sick are seldom available ; 
they are then aecom mod tiled in the apartments allotted for travellers — often in 
the lower rooms, tlie least exposed to the beneficial influence of the sea 
breeze. 

Distinct from the above there is another hospital, established since March 
1837, for the accommodation of Kuropcan and Native sick soldiers, who may 
be sent here from Ahmedabad, Iluisole, Baroda, and Kaira, for which Go- 
vernment pays a monthly rent of Rs. 25. The desiral)leness of Cambay as u 
sanatarium I have l)elbic advoitcd to under the head of climate. 

Government Deasury . — Within ilie fuctoiy is a strong apartment for the 
treasury, whcie the money raised from the Nauab, (the chunth,) the sea customs, 
and other somccs, is ])oiiodically received and dcpo'^ited : u hen the amount 
exceeds Us. 3,000 the money is sent to the Boibud tieasury, in charge of a 
guaid furnished fiom iIksico. ^ 

There Is an estalilishincnt of a Mamhitdar, pay 1{«. 8S ; a Karkoon, Rs. 23J ; 
a Shroff, Ks. 4 ; a iMn^sal, Rs. 4 ; and six Peons, attached to the tieusuiy. Ihe 
Marnlutdur Ila^illg no inagisteiial duties whatever topeiforin, the treasuiy is his 
sole charge. The Karkoon under him keeps all the accounts, and is perfectly 
well acquainted with the duties. 

There is no ciiance of peculation, as Ihe treasury is examined on the 1st of 
every month by the medical olheer, who sends in his report to the Collector of 
Kaira. 

Villages. — There are 68 villages belonguio to the. Nawab, most of them 
situated to the west, north-west, and noith of Cambay. Only three can be 
estimated at 1,060 houses em h ; the otliers arc small, niimbciing from 60 to 
300 houses. They can hoa'^t of veiy few pucka buildings : the habitations 
are chiefly consti acted of biick and mud — many of them but wretched 
hovels. 

Number of Houses, whether Puchi or Kucha, — The houses in some parts of 
the town are densely crowded, foiming ranges of nariow stieets in the Hindoo 
quarter. As far as I can ascertain fiom the heads of the different castes, and 
various other sources, the number is computed as follows: — In the city, 
Mahomedan houses 6,000, including 200 houses of Borahs ; of Brahmins 3,000, 
Bunniahs 2,000; Koonbies 2,000; Fl.'^heimcn 1,000; Koolies 600; Dhers 
and Wagries 500; making a tot;d of 15,000. There are no very good houses; 
those of ancient date are fust crumbling to decay. 

, Population. — The population of the city is unequally distributed, the Hindoo 
quarter being densely inhabited, while the otheisare more scattered. The 
Nawab will not permit any census to be taken, but as far as my means would 
permit of forming an estimate, the Hindoos in round numbers may amount to 
30 , 000 , and Mahomedans to 20 , 000 , including 400 Borahs, who reside in a 
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distinct quarter of the town, and about 100 Persians and Arabs. There are 
also about 30 Parsee families in Cambay. 

Employment, — The Hindoo population is divided into inaiiufacturers of 
cloth, workers in the cornelian manufactories and salt-j/ans, merchants, 
bankers, Banyan sliop keepers, Brahmins, and operators of diflerent trades. 
Of the Mahoinedans, a large number are nominally servants of the Nawab, on 
a small pittance, others are employed on the gates, and as police p some arc 
employed in the cornelian and carpet manufactories, others in weaving cloth. 
A great many follow no trade, but act occasionally as servants to tliose in 
better circumstances. One-half of these are very poor, yet too proud to earn 
an honest livelihood and improve their ciicuinstances. The Borahs have a few 
shops, about fifteen in all : a good number of this class have houses here, where 
their families reside, while they carry ontrafiic in Bombay, Mocha, ami China. 

The Parsees have the contract for distilling and vending of spiutsj they 
employ themselves also in weaving. 

Lanyuage. — The Guzerattee is the chief language spoken by the Hindoos; 
by the Mahomedans llinduostanee and Persian: this latter is more in vogue 
amongst the Moguls. 

Condition, — The generality of the population are very poor : the chief trade is 
in the hands of the Hindoos, and even among these few possess a cajhtal 
exceeding Ks. 10,000, in consequence t)f the mojiied men having left this port 
to open trade in our iroe ports. One-half of the iMahonicdan population eke out 
a wretched livitjg by tlio labour of the female portion ol’ their class, who (;mj)loy 
themselves in cotton spinning. 

Education j and Method of ‘jnirsnhuj it. — There are t\vo j)rivate Persian 
'schools, attended by 15 or 20 scholars in all at one time. The master receives 
a rupee or two monthly from each scholar. Tire venuacular or Hindoo schools 
are numerous, generally under a shed, or on u raised spot in front of a house. 
The scholars, mustering from 15 to 30 in each school, bring each a handful or 
two of grain daily, and when the term of study is closed, a rupee or two 
is given to the teacher. Tiiis is his only remuneration. There are no public 
charitable schools here. 

Charitable Instllutlon.s, not Educational, — Cambay does not boast of a single 
charitable institution, unless a ilindoo Majain building for the admission of 
sick or otherwise helpless cattle and birds can be denomiiiated such, which is 
entirely supported by the Hindoos. 

State of Litigation and of Crime. — Crime of a serious character, involving 
murder, js of rare occurrence. A few casual instances among the Moguls have 
arisen from quarrelling; in other instances women and children have become 
victims for the ornaments about their person. Investigation into such cases is 
. »!^idom instituted. Suicide by means of opium or mineral poison occasionally 
';;||pcur$, traceable to quarrels and jealousy, amongst tlje Mahomedans. Crime of 
'0 inferior degree, amounting to burglary, robbery, and peculation, are very 
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common in the town and districts. The police are very lax in the dischari^c of 
their duty. Litigation is seldom resorted to, for want of efficient rnagisb'nul 
authority. Corruption in the administration of justice pervades the whole 
department. There are two judicial functionaries, who are paid servants of 
the Nawab — the Native Judge, or Aduvvlut Officer, whose salary is Us. 50, 
and the Kotwal, or Magistrate of Police, on a salary of Us. 30 per mensem. 
Each of these officers receives daily provisions. The small remuneration wdl 
go far to account for the lax and corrupt administiation of justice. 

There is also a Kazee employed, whose salary is Us. 30 per mensem, for 
deciding on questions of Mahomedan jurisprudence, registration of marriages, 
and deeds of sale or transfer of houses or lands, who also levies a fee for 
affixing his seal to these documents. 

" PoUve: Number y llemnuprafton, mid — A Kotwal is at the head 

of the police establishment, which numbers 150 men. The salary of the latter 
is Us. 4 each per mensem, but this is always alhnvcd to run in arrears from 
eight to eighteen months : when payment is made it is not in full, as five months' 
wages at least are invariably kept in arrears, and again allowed to accumu- 
late. This system is pursued with all the Nawab's iideiior servants, who are 
obliged to borrow liom the Banyans at high interest. Men jiaid in this fashion 
become euveh’^s in the discharge of their duty, and consequently inefficient ; 
but on the other hand, oppres'^ion and extoition arc indulged in with impunity 
by them, towards the unfoi tunatca who happen to fall within their power, 

llcalth and Disease , — Cambay being situated within the iiiHmuice of sea 
breezes, and not being subject to extremes of lieat and cold, enjojs a more 
equable temperature, and a milder climate throughout the year, ami is compara- 
tively healthier than stations in the interior of (bi/c*rat. It is also more 
exempt from the severer character of remittent fever and coup-de-sohul, enjoy- 
ing an immunity from many diseases peculiar to other climates ; but fever is 
its bane. 

Fener , — Fever of the remittent and iuteriiiittent types is the most prevalent 
disease in Guzerat, the latter alniost throughout the year, and the former in the 
months of April,* May, June, September, and ()ctoi)cr. In some season^ the 
character of the remittent tak<^s a seveie form, Ixung complicated with acute 
liver affection, and always with deranged stomacli. Ifjiropculy tnated the 
patient quite recoveis;at other times it assumes the intermittent type, and 
recovery is protracted to many months. It is very common in passing througli 
villages to see some squalid objects in a cachectic state, with loss of all nei\ou< 
energy, countenance sickly and bloated, with protuberance of belly and wasting 
of the frame, save the feet, which are generally swollen. On inquiry into their 
case, it will generally be found that they have been suffering from ague and 
fever for many months, complicated with enlarged spleen, often enlaiged and 
tubercUlated liver, loss of functional energy of cellular tissues, dropsy cither 
present, or the disease fast verging to that state. This is very common in the 
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villdgo, having its oiigin from many soiuceb. When fever is set up, it is badly 
treated, and the men vvoik under its influence, alternately exposed to sun and 
rain; their food h \vi etched, and they are badly housed. Under this train of 
causes, the di^cMse runs its course fiom bad to v\oi<e, until death steps in to 
rehene the sutKier irom his miseiy. 

Chalet a, — This h^dra-headed disease, which c\eits its baneful influence 
throughout India vvitii inoie or less seventy, is inoie mild in its ravages in 
Guzeidt. The year 1847 inu^t be e\eej)ted, when it Lioke out with fearful 
violence, under the following cneunislances : — 

A ricli Hindoo of Ahmedahed, who had amassed immense wealth fiom exten-- 
aive opium dealings, l(‘lt a huge leuacy tor tiie building and endowment of a 
Majain or Shavuk temple at Ahmedabad, at tiio eonseeiation of which about 
100,000 Hindoos Inid assembled from all paits of India. They were some weeks 
in congregating, and on the day ot consecration, vi/. the 11th Febiuary, 
cholera showed itseK among thn mass ot huinaii beings. 

The autboi ities diiected theii Uisjieision the following day, our c'amp being 
situated neai to tlnui encampment. The disease spiead with fearful violence, 
and was disseminated into eveiy village and town thiougb wbidi tlic mass 
diveiged, causing foaiful luvoc among themselves and inhabitants in the 
various distiicts. No estimate can be formed of the destruction of life, and 
In a month, too, when choleia is nevei known to pievail as an epiflemic. On 
this occasion Cambay snfleieci moie than in any pu‘C( ding yi'ar foi tlinteen 
seasons to niy knowledge, numbeiing 2G deaths in two days among those 
returned fioin Ahmedabad and then families. 

In anticipation ol tins, the iclurnmg paitics were diiected to lemain outside 
the town in cjuaiantine, but owing to the want ol efiicient contiol, numbers 
came into the town, and spiead the diboase heie, whence it was not eradicated 
foi a month. At other soa*^ons, when the discise is eommilting seiious ravages 
at Ahmedabad, Kaiia, and their viemity, Cambay enjoys coinpaiative immu- 
nity, or IS but slightly tlneatened : at sueh times oui daily deaths average from 
four to eight for a coujile of clays, falling off in number daily, and disappeaiing 
in'about a foilnioht. 

Numbeib ol Natives die from this disease, owing to the apathy evinced by 
their friends in allowing it to lun into the collapse stage before they think of 
applying for remedies. 

When the disease rages as an epidemic, the montlis o-f June, July, and August 
are particularly favourable for its diwelopment. It occasionally appears in April 
" and May, when it is not chaiactenmi by any degree of severity. Often for a 
year or two consecutively Guzciat enjoys a total immunity from its visitation. 
'Spontaneous Amputation.— ‘In connection with fever, I will here detail a 
[lost interesting case of spontaneous amputation of the lower extremities, 
ffected entirely by nature unaided by art. A case of tliis description is of 
^such rare occurrence that it is worthy of being placed on record ; — 
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In the year 1836 I was called upon to visit a female patient of the Hindoo 
caste, aged about 22 years, and wife of a Dullal. I was told that she bad been 
labouring under fever for about a fortnight, though free from it for a few days 
previous to my first visit. She was considerably emaciated, and there was 
great prostration of stength. The lower extremities presented the following 
appearance: — Both the feet, from the toes to about three inches above the 
ankle joints, were discoloured, of a livid tint, dry, and shrunk, and totally 
deprived of vitality; the sphacelated parts wore here defined and terminated, 
and completely separated from the living tissues above, leaving the bones of 
both extremities exposed for about an inch, which were of a daik colour, and 
I could perceive that nature was here too completing her work, by causing a 
separation of the dead from the living part. The separation, 1 was told, pro- 
giessed so far without any lujemorrhage. I watched this case with much 
interest, and was anxious about its favourable tei mination. Two days from 
my first visit the bones were completely divided, leaving two healthy stumps, 
and the salutary process of granubition was progressing favourably. Three 
days from tliis period, I was sorry to find that the patient hud expired, from 
extreme exhaustion. 

My endeavours were confined to seeing to the cleanly state of the sores, and 
supporting nature under such a severe trial. Here I had difficulties to contend 
against on account of caste, and I was obliged to practice deception with her 
friends, (and save her life if possible,) by giving her bark and wine, and chicken 
broth, stmt in bottles as medicine, the adininistiation of which they were 
careless about, and exhausted nature rccjuircd more than their meagre fare 
supplied. 

I cannot help, however, stating it as my belief, that liad I had other than a 
Hindoo patient and her fiiends to treat with, I would have had a happier 
termination of the case to record, considering how favourably the case was 
progressing. 

My endeavours to obtain the severed members were quite unsuccessful ; 
they were in a fine state of preservation, perfect in all their parts, though 
shrunk and dried up. 

Camhay Boil , — Peculiar to Cambay and Broach is an unhealthy and 
intractable ulcer, known among the Natives by the name of usrafee, and by 
Europeans called the Cambay and Broach Boil. The ulcer commences in the 
shape of a small pimple, slightly raised and discoloured ; this goes on increasing, 
giving little pain or exciting attention for a week or month — all this time the 
epidermis is unbroken. It then assumes an inflammatory appearance, is much 
raised and indurated, and emits a discharge from several points. The ulcer 
goes on, gradually covering a larger surface : at times a free discharge issues 
from it; at other times it appears to dry up, leaving a scaly cicatrix, and you 
fancy the ulcer has healed. Presently from some cause it again becomes 
irritable, and after poulticing, or otherwise softening it, the scaly cicatrix or 
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scab i9> removed, and an unhealthy honey-combed ulcer is exposed, with 
indurated base and edges, which goes on spreading and undermining the cutis. 
The virus of the disease is deep-seated, and, if not properly treated, it runs 
its course, and exhausts itself after several months or a year, leaving an 
indelible mark behind to the extent of the sore, sometimes as large as a 
crown-piece. The face, hands, and arms, arc the chief places it attacks. The 
ulcers are somctinies single; often as many as six break out at the same time. 
The inhabitants, although in apparent health, and free from any ailment, are 
subject to the disease, but only once; and strangers who reside here for only a 
week or a month are not c,\empt from its attacks, the disease showing itself 
after they have left the place ; and 1 have for years received frequent a p[)lica“ 
tions from the interior for the ointment, since it has been known to efiect 
a cure. 

1 was for some time baffled in my attempts at cure in the various remedies 
I tried. My perseverance was at last crowned with success, and I have since 
cured a great many ladies, gentlemen, and Natives in the early stage of the 
disease with an ointment in which iron and nitric acid form comjionent 
parts. When the disease is cured early, the mark left is small. In the old and 
intractable ulcers, I use the potussm hydras to destroy the indurated surface ; 
the ointment then acts beneficially in promoting the cure. Internal remedies, 
such as occasional aperients and alteratives, are only necessary when the 
general health has suffered from this or other causes. 

Concbfsion of Medical History , — The limits of a report of this nature, where 
other subjects have taken up so much sp,ace, will not permit of any lengthy 
remarks on the other disease's prevalent here — not many in number ; 1 will 
therefore make a few^ passing observations on some of them. 

Catarrhal affections, with some degree of sympathetic fever, are prevalent 
from October to the month of January, yielding easily to mild remedial 
measures. 

Diarrhoea and dysentery prevail chiefly during the monsoon months, but not 
in a very severe form, and is readily subdued by the usual means resorted to. 
Rheumatic affeclions arc not very prevalent. The few cases brought occasionally 
under my notice arc generally strumous subjects, whicl) yield to preparations 
of iron, iodine, colchicum, Dover’s powder, and tonics, and, if a necessity 
exists, leeching and blistering. 

Dropsies in the town are rare, but more common among the village popu- 
lation, being the sequelm of fever, spleen, and liver affections. During the wet 
season there are always stagnant sw'ainps, impregnated with deleterious matter, 
in the neighbourhood of villages. This is the ordinary exciting cause of the 
fever, generally intermittent. A diseased state of the system, and consequent 
deranged secretions, is maintained by the same cause, and, combined with their 
being badly housed and scantily clad, leads to a train of derangement termi- 
nating in dropsy. It is sad to witness these cases, where you can administer 
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only temporary relief, for they can scarcely bo prevailed upon to come to 
the town for the purpose of undergoing a course of treatment. 

Measles and sinall-pox prevail among the children in the months of April, 
May, and June — the latter not to any alarming extent, as vaccination is prac- 
tised, and the inhabitants of the town are fully sensible of its beneficial effects. 

Commerce^ Manufactures , — The chief articles manufactured at Cambay arc 
the following : — 

Cloth , — Dark cloth, or kalla kupper, named naineanee or loongee, pancli 
putty, gurbec, and kusbee. V^ery large quantities of these are manufactured 
here for the Mocha and Jedda markets by the Katrees and Koonbies, not 
agriculturists. Other cloths for Cambay consumption are also manufactured 
here, such as ghat (silk), dhoties, gagrapat, sarrics, pugries, duputtu, bhasta, 
&c. giving employment to a large number of people of ditierent castes, and 
maintaining a fair marketable price. 

Cornelians , — This article stands next in importance. There arc several 
cornelian manufactories in the town, giving employment to about a thousand 
hands. The articles manufactured are models of cannon complete with 
carriages, cliess-mcn, cups and saucers, knife-handles, slabs for boxes, necklaces, 
brooches, seals, armlets, bracelets, paper-weights, paper-cutters, pcn-lioldcrs, 
beads, kc. 

At the village of Tunkurra, near Rajeote, Mandwah, and Kuppervvunge, are 
situated the principal ([uarries, which yield the bloodstone, moss, and other 
agates. The Bheels of the country are the quarrymeii who collect and sell 
the stones in the rough state to the heads of manufactories. The cornelian 
pebbles are procured in villages in the Guicovvar States, named Ncinodra, 
Ilajpeeplee, (fee. A few Banyans at Nemodra enter into contract with the 
Guicowar authorities to pay Us. 2,000 annually for permission to work the 
xmnes, for excavating which the contractor employs Bheels of the country. 
ITie process is conducted on the principle of mining operations, having 
supports and air passages. 

The collecting, exposing to the sun, baking, and preparing the rough stones 
for the Cambay market, is performed by the contractor, through the means of 
the Bheels employed for these purposes. The stones are then disposed of to 
the manufacturers of Cambay. 

Carpets , — There are four principal manufactories. The superior carpels 
made to order are of fast colours, striped alternately red and blue. The blue 
dye is prepared at Cambay, and extensively used in the inanutaciure of coloured 
cloth ; the red cotton thread is prepared in the Broach districts, and brought 
here, where it meets with a ready sale. Cambay lias been long famed for its 
carpets, which for texture, colour, and durability, excel the Ahiuedabad manu- 
facture. The red dye .(soorunjee) imported from Malwa and Bombay is 
generally used for colouring ,; the market price of it is about Rs. 6 or Rs, 8 
per maund. 

0 
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Sah Mmirifacfure, — The siilt-pnns extend for upwards of a mile on the sea 
face of the town. the spring tides the sea water is received into large 

reservoirs, whence it is distributed into the salt beds by means of smaller 
channels of eommunication, which, again, are closefl up.' The salt deposited after 
the evaporation of tlu' water is collected by the fishermen employed on the 
works, and sold under the superintendence of Karkooiis and Peons, at the rate 
of M annas per Bengal inaund, equal to two Cambay mannds. Of this amount, 
11 annas and 10 pie are divided between the Nawab and Jiritish (Tovernment 
in equal shares ; and tlie remaining 2 annas and 2 pie on eacli maund go 
to the fisliermen. ]Vo other tux is levied upon salt in its transmission to 
markets in the interior. 

Indigo , — The indigo plant is grown on light soils in several villages near the 
town. The seed is sown in Juno, and the plant is ready in September, when 
it is cut, leaving about a foot of the stalk in the ground. The plantshaving 
been brought by carts to tlie inanufactories, called kotahs or jinidiahs, are 
jdacofl by tlie Wagries (the people employed on the manufacture) in layers in 
the cisterns. AVeights are then laid over them. They are in this way subjected 
to maceration for one night. The colouring matter being deposited, the jilant 
IS removed ; the re.sidue is strained, and the. water allowed to drain away. 
The deposit is ma<le up into small cakes for the market. The jiroccss of 
preparation takes up three days. 

Indigo pays a high duty, and is sold at the rate of from Us. 50 to lls. 100 
per Cambay maund, according to quality, and state of the market. 

Opium . — Opium is only grown in a few fields, and the produce* is very 
small — not sullicient to meet the demand. A large quantity of this baneful 
drug is consumed here l>y the Mahomedau population, from the ruler to 
the lowest class, who take it in the mass, as also .made up into a liquid 
potation. ^ 

As regards the sale of opium in tlic towm, a merchant contracts with the 
Nawab’s authorities to pay annually from Rs. 1,000 to Us. 1,300, who retails 
it to the vendors of the drug ; the contractor also pays lls. 96 annually to the 
British Government. 

Capital emplot/rd . — The amount of caj)ital employed cannot he elucidated 
with any degree of accuracy, hut the trade has been falling off for the last 
twelve years, on account of tlio heavy duty at Cambay, and the opening of other 
ports, which offer more inducements to traders to resort to them. It is 
at present estimated at one and a half lakh of rupees annually on the 
manufactures. 

Ii^npo7*ts.—Thc imports arc chiefly from Bomljay and adjacent ports, and 
consist chiefly of Europe piece goods* sjurits, wine, beer, tea, sugar, jagree or 
coarse sugar, cocoannts, oil, and other articles of consumption ; also timber, 
rafters, and bamboos.’ The duty levied on all goods imported is, on the part 
of the British, Rs. 1-12-0 per cent., and on the part of the Nawab Rs. 3-4-0 
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per cent, and an additional duty, termed hiookat, of Rs. 6-12-0, is le/iod by 
the Nawnb upon all articles of consumption, such as tea, sugar, dates, 
grain, cocoanuts, &c. 

Exports , — A large cpnintity of cloth is exported from Cambay, denominated 
kalla kupper, made up into large bales, and sliipped to Bombay and Vcravul 
bunder, for transhipment to Mocha and Jedda. Cornelian forms another 
extensive article of export annually. It is shipped to Bombay in chests, for 
the Bombay, China, Mocha, Bussorah, and Sclnde markets. Next in import- 
ance are tobacco and soap. The former is the produce of lands near Cambay, 
and the latter is manufactured at Knpperwunge in the Kaira zillali, and shipped 
here to Bombay and ports adjacent. 

Exchange , — The fixed rate of exchange in transactions with the Britisli 
Government is Rs. 14 per cent, below the standard value of the Company’s 
rupee (/. e, 100 Cambay equal to 86 Company’s rupees). In the market the 
exchange is always tluctiiating. 

Coins , — The coinage current in ordinary transactions is issued from the 
Wavvab’s mint, falling considerably below the Company’s standard, and consists 
of one, half^ and (piarter rupees. The coining is farmed out to a Native, who 
makes tlie most of his contract by the free use of alloy. The copper coin is 
the pice and half pice. Wretched productions they arc. 

Ern/hhig , — The only bonking transactions here arc by means ofhoondies. 
J'ivc Native Concurs conduct tliis business on a small scale, whose credit indivi- 
<lually seldom exceeds Rs. 1,000. 

Lending and Borrowing , — Tliis is common enough on a small scale in Cam- 
bay, the leiiflcr generally receiving ornaments or other valuables in pledge to 
more tlian tlie full value of the sum he risks, exacting a premium, and charging 
a high rate of interest, ruinous to individuals unable to redeem the pledge 
within the limited time. 

Bostal Arranganrnts , — A district dawk has been established here for the 
last seven years in connection with the Kaira Post Ollicc, and is comlncted by 
the Native treasury Karkoon, where letters to any station are received on 
pi cpayment of the extra district postage of half or one anna to Kaira, as the 
letters come within a quarUu* or one tola weight. The ])acket is sent to Kaira, 
where it joins the regular lino of post. The same rate of extra j)ostage is 
levied on all letters passing through tlie Kaira Post Office to Cambay. 

Alodes of IVansit and Communication. Bg Land. — 'J’he transit into the 
interior is by means of carts. The first cart that goes after the opening of the 
season in September cuts a way for itself through fields, or wherever else it 
can find a passage : all the carts throughout the dry season follow in this 
track. The cultivators' hedge in their fields at the commencement of the 
monsoon, and plough up the roads, so called*. There is no made road in 
Guzerat save near military cantonments. 

By IVatcr , — ^The transit of merchandize, &c. by water is by means of country 
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boats of from 30 to '200 candies’ burden, to the different ports on the line of 
coast towards Bombay, and to the Presidency itself. Out of this line Cambay 
does not boast of any direct commercial transactions. 

Impediments^ and their dnratlon. — From three to four months in the year, 
during tlic pievalencc of the monsoon, all communication as rei^ards transit 
of merchandize cut off both by bca and land. Outing the dry season 
the transit of nieichandize and private property is rendered unsafe, from 
frequent robberies perpetrated by the Koolee liibe; but when these people are 
engaged as a guard, which is always necessary, the property is considered 

safe. 

Fouls j Feiries^ and Bridges. — Within the Nawab’s district there is neither 
ford nor bridge. Tliere is a ferry from Cambay to Cavee, a village on the 
oppoMte coast, in tlie Juinboosecr district. Passengers crossing over from 
Cambay pay a tax of 5 \ annas ; those arriving from Cavee pay 1 anna each 
to the fen } men. Boats ply across daily at high water. 

I'anafion. — Cndcr this liead may be enunif lated a tax upon houses fronting 
tlic streets, on second maniagev, and di voices, which are common. A tax 
upon all opeiativcb, not in money but their labour : a register is kept by the 
head ol each class of men engaged in any trade or occupation, wlio fnrnisJies 
any number lequired daily by the Nuwal); the remainder is portioned out to 
woik in the town, whose earnings in tlie evening are divided equally with the 
men employed on the Nawal/s work. In this w'ay an indirect and indefinite, 
hut a giuwous tax, is laid upon all the inhabitants, who, througli the high 
wages demanded by artificer'^, arc viitually compelled to pay for all the work 
perfoimed for the Nawab. The land tax and customs duty will come under 
the head of levenue. 
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Sources of Hevenue (continued). 


Land Customs. 
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Total of Revenue, Sea Customs, and Land! 


The information comprised in the above table was procured from official 
sources, which exhibits a falling olf since 1834 of Rs. 1,(545, to be accounted 
for in this manner : — The British Government from 1834 opened other bunders, 
viz. Dollera, Bowlearee, Amlee, and Khoon Bunder, and removed the transit 
duties on this line of road, which induced the merchants to remove the trade to 
the new ports. These ports have been this year pronounced free by the British 
Government, consequently the falling off’ of the Cambay trade will be still more 
considerable every succeeding year. The amount of revenue exhibited above 
is what has been collected by the Bombay Ciovernment authorities. The 
Wawab’s revenue from the same source more than doubles it. 

Sources of Revenue, incUfd'nuj all Taxes and Dalles, derived hij the Nawah, on 

Estimate for One Year, 
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Mode of Collection ,’— collection of the town duties is made by means of 
Karkoons and Peons, belonging to tlie Nawab and British Government, who 
are stationed at the Custom IFouse, and other gates, ten in number. 

The pnrgunna tax, or amount of assessment on the land, is collected by His 
Highness’ servants. Some years the Nawab, when in w^ant of money, farms 
out tlie whole land produce fur the year, the contractor paying the amount to 
the Nawab, and making the collection himself. 

JViimher of Sehnndics, engaged in ahoi^e, — Tlierc are altogether 450 men 
for duty at the town gates : a certain number is allotted to each gate, under a 
Jemedar ; a portion of these are on duty daily, and relieve each other according 
to their own lax system ; there are sometimes not more than 60 on duty at 
all the gates. 150 men and 100 horsemen arc distributed tlirougliout the 
purgunna as guards : they are intended for this purpose, but are seldom to be 
found. ]^esides the above, there arc 250 men and 200 horsemen receiving pay 
as the Navvalj’s body guard : a small luimber of these are in daily attendance 
about bis palaee. A large number of men are also retained as nominal servants, 
on salaries varying from Ils. 2 to Rs. 3 per mensem, who swell out the 
procession on State occasions. 

JEnrthfjudJics. — in (inzerat these subterraneous convulsions are not of com- 
mon occurrence. I have no recollection of any being recorded since June 
1819, wlien its cflects were fearfully experienced in Cutcl) and Guzerat. A 
few slight shocks have occurred since, at distant intervals, but too gentle to 
excite general remark. On the night of the 2(itli of last May wo experienced 
another earthquake, of which Mount Aboo, near Deesa, appears to have been 
the focus ; the shocks were felt in alldirections — at Agra, Cambay, and lloshung- 
ubad in the j)rovince of Kaiideish. The shocks at every station on the line 
of the above stations were only felt on the night of tlie 2bth, doing no damage 
anywhere save at the Mount, where the shocks and tremblings were experi- 
enced with more or less severity daily for upwards of a month — a [dicnomcnon 
unprecedented in Indian liistory, 

I will here note from the register the state of the weather for the three 
preceding days: — 24th. — Morning close and clear; day hot and dusty; 
evening windy ; dark masses of clouds gathering at night in the worst. 25th. — ^ 
Morning clear; day hot, windy, with dust; dark clouds with lightning in the 
west after sunset. 26lii. — Morning clear and close; hot and close? day; 
thermometer in the house at 3 p. m. 93°. About 25 minutes past 6 p. m. a 
dense dark mass was observed along the southecn quarter, obscuring the horizon, 
which approached rapidly, and proved to lye a dust-storm, which swept over 
Cambay in one continuous gust for lialf an hour, cooling tlie atmosphere while 
it lasted, followed by sultriness and a louring sky, wdth lightning in the south 
and west. The first shock was felt at 20 minutes past 10 p. m., a rocking 
motion;, and tlie second about 35 minutes past 12 o’clock; this latter was a 
tremulous motion, and lasted about. 10 seconds. A little breeze sprung up 
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between the shocka. This article has already extended to too great a length to 
admit of further remark. 

Public Buildings. Jumma Musjid. — ^This Mahomedan mosque, which is of a 
large size, is of a quadrangular figure, with numerous domes and pillars, forming 
four sides of a square, and area in the centre. The whole is constructed of 
sandstone. The domes and pillars have varied ornamental decorations, and 
the floor is paved with marble at the principal part, where the priest recites the 
prayers. There is an Arabic inscription at the entrance, in the centre of the 
north square, a copy of which I have had taken, and forward with this report. 

It was erected in the reign of Sultan Mahomed Shah, by a Mahomedan of 
rank of the name of Shere Mahomed Nowbahuree, completed on the 18th day 
of the month Mohurum, in the year of the Hijree 725, corresponding with the 
year of our Lord 1308, so that 540 years have elapsed since this edifice was 
completed. There was a very lofty dome on the south square, covering the 
largest space of any, and facing the entrance, under which the remains of the 
founder are entombed. This dome was thrown down by a severe shock of an 
earthquake in June 1819, the same which caused the devastations in Cutch, 
and throughout Guzerai. 

Arabic Inscription on the Tablet in the Jumma Musgidj at Cambay y translated 

into English. 

In the Name of the Most Merciful God ! 

All the Mosques are dedicated to God ! 

When you pray, call upon the Name of God only ! 

It is said by the Prophet Mahomed, (with whom be peace !) that whosoever 
builds a Mosque for the service of God, though in comparison with the nest 
of a bat, God will build up for him a house in heaven.'’ 

This Temple is dedicated to God, and devoted to His service. 

This great holy Mosque, erected out of my own legal property, acquired by 
honest means, through the blessing of the Almighty, and dedicated to His 
service in the reign pf the just and powerful Sultan Mahomed Shah, son of 
Toogluck Shah, whom may God save, and render his reign prosperous ! 

I am a humble creature, Shere Mahomed Nowbaharee, depending on the 
hope of the Almighty : may lie grant my wishes ! 

Completed on the 18th day of the month Mohurum, in the year of tlie 
Hijree 726. (Corresponding with the year of our Lord 1308.) 

Augustus Summers. 

On the 5th July 1848 the mosque had been erected 540 years. 

In June 1819, the largest and loftiest dome, under which the remains of the 
founder are entombed, was thrown down by a severe shock of an earthquake, 
the same which caused the devastations in Cutch, and throughout Guzerat. 
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Jain Temple .— ancient Shavuk or Jain temple^ dedicated to their divinity 
Parasnatb, embraces two distinct periods in its history. The oldest appear to be 
the upper apartments, in the inner of which there is an old inscription affixed 
to the wall, bearing date Vikramajit Sumvut or year 1165. In this apartment 
there is a sculptured male figure of white marble, on which is inscribed the 
name Goutama Sammi, and date 1041 of the same era— even older than the 
inscription on the tablet. The present year being 1904-05 makes it 863 years 
old. The figure, whicli is quite diflerent to the others, I will attempt to 
describe. 

It is one foot in height, in a sitting posture : the right hand, holding a string 
of beads, is crossed to the epigastrium ; the left arm is a little curved at the 
elbow, the open hand resting on the left knee, which is turned inwards, the 
foot reaching opposite the pelvis ; the right leg from the knee is bent down- 
wards, and resting on the pedestal. 

There are two female figures, one named PadmaVuttee, about 18 inches 
in height, the other Dhurnec Dhur. Both bear date 1702. The other figures 
are sculptured representations of their divinity Parasnuth, in a sitting posture, 
with the legs crossed in front, and the open ])alms, one above the other, resting 
on them. The principal statue here is one of white marble, about 4 feet in 
height, and bears date 1644; the figure resting on an ornamented pedestal 
of marble, the sides and above the head decorated as elsewhere described. The 
measurement from the bottom of the pedestal to the top of the ornamental 
devices is 9 feet. There is a black marble statue, bearing date 1706, about 4 
feet in height ; also a solid one of crystal, a foot in height, and numerous 
others representing the same divinity. 

Over the entrance to the subterranean temple (which is descended into by a 
.flight of twenty-four steps) is a black marble tablet, engraven by Slievra 
Heervejahur, giving the date of the commencement in the era of Rajah 
Vikramajit of Ougein, Sumvut or year 1582, and Sumvut 1644 as dating its com- 
pletion, embracing a period of 62 years in the construction of the subterranean 
temple, preparation of the sculptured statues and ornamental devices, and 
placing them in their position ; and a lapse of 323 years from the time of its 
commencement to the present year 1904-05, corresponding to the year of our 
Lord 1848. The principal statue of Parasnath here is of one solid piece of 
white marble, bearing date 1658. The proportions are considerably larger than 
the human, in a sitting posture, 7 feet in height, measuring 3 feet across from 
shoulder to shoulder, and 5 feet from knee to knee, which are bent inwards, and 
cross in front of the pelvis. Over the head is a tiara or canopy of marble, 
representing numerous cobra heads. The pedestal of solid marble, on which 
the statue rests, is about 3 feet in height, decorated with varied sculptured 
devices of animals, birds, &c. The sides of the ornamental structure, reaching 
a few feet above the head, are decorated with rich, varied, and continuous 
devices^ representing figures of men, animals, musicians with their different 



instrnmentfi, tiws, &c. all tafitcfully executed. The workmanship of tlic principal 
fipire is 12 loot from the base of the pedestal to the top of tlie ornamental 
decorations. There arc several smaller statues, ornamented in a similar manner : 
one of these bears date IGU). The subterranean apartment has one aperture 
near the staircase, to admit light and air, but the place is very damp and dark, 
and requires torches to enable you to view the sculptures. 

Parsee Tciirple , — The Parsecs have a large fire temple in the town, erected 
about five years ago at considerable expense by Pcstonjee Cursetjee Mody, 
of Ralcij, also a cemetery for their dead about two miles outside the town, in 
an easterly direction. 

Conclusion , — In drawing this statistical report to a close, it only remains 
that I should offer a few remarks as to its accuracy) and the sources whence the 
materials were obtained. With many of the subjects embraced in this report 
I was conversant in some measure, as a residence of thirteen years in an oflicial 
capacity gave nui opportunities of gaining information, derived from personal 
inquiries amoijg tlie old residents, and my own observation; numerous other 
subjects were ([ulto new to me. Put when I uudertook its compilation, every 
subject had a proper sliare of investigation afrcsli, the rough draught com- 
prising the materials 1 obtained from ofiicial sources where they were procura- 
ble, or from the most credible and authentic channels connected with each 
distinct branch treated upon. 

To ensure accuracy, the greater part of my lime for some months past, late 
and early, was devoted to collecting, comparing, and arranging the materials, 
so as to form an accurate and trustworthy report, with the view of meeting Uie. 
wishes of Government. 

It is doubtless imbued with some imperfections, towards vvliich I would 
solicit the Government’s clemency, and with this hope I beg leave to sul^mit 
it for the favourable consideration of the Bombay Government and the Honor- 
able the Court of Directors. 

AirorsTUS Si mmeus, 

Second Senior Apothecary, in Medical Charge, Cambay. 

Camhaip 23rrf August 1848. 
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STATEMENT OF THE WROUGHT AGATES, CORNELIANS, See,; 

TOGETJIER WITH THE VARIED PROCESSl^S OF PREPA- 
RATION, AND VALUE OF THE TRADE AT CAMBAY. 

To A. J, Montefiorj:, Esq., 

Superintending Surgeon Northern Division of Guzeral. 

Sir, 

In responding to the (‘.ill made by the Guzerat Committee convened at 
Ahmedabad in connection with the approacliing grand Industrial Exhibition in 
London in 1851, T have taken some ])ains in drawing up a Report upon the 
Cornelian Trade, embodying all the information T could elicit having rcterenee 
to the wrought agates, cornelians, See,, together with the varied processes of* 
preparation, and value of the trade at Cambay. 

I have handed up one statement to the Scerclary of the Commitfee, and 
respectfully beg leave to forward you a copy of the Report for presentation to 
Government through tlie Medical Board, in the hope that it will prove* 
satisfactory, and merit their approbation ; and should it be deemed worthy, a 
copy may be submitted to the Honorable the Court of Directors. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

AinuTSTi'S Summers, 

Senior Apothecary, in Medical Charge, Cambay. 

Camhay, (jtli July 1850. 


The agate and cornelian trade forms a subject of much interest ; but its 
modus oycrandi lias hitherto excited little attention, or desire manifested to 
acquire a knowledge of its varied and complex process, from first procuring 
the stones in the rough state, to tlie ultimate perfection of hnish arrived at by 
the art of the lapidary at Cambay. This I liave now attempted to describe in 
detail, and from the following statement of the different agates and cornelians 
it will be evident, that though they still bear the name of Cambay stones, and 
this place has lield the reputation for a considerable time of being famed for 
its stone quarries, they arc actually brought here in the rough state from 
different parts of (juzerat, and are only wrought in the lapidary workshops 
established here upwards of a century ; and although the value of the traffic 
has been considerably reduced of late years, it still forms, next to cloth, the 
principal article of commerce, yielding a good profit to the traders, forming 
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a valuable source of revenue to the State, and giving employment to near 2,000 
people engaged in the manipulation of the articles in the busy workshops, 
auionnting in all to about 76 large and 25 small shops. 

The traders consist of about 14 Banyan and Borah merchants, who pur- 
chase the wrought articles from the heads of the lapidary worksho])s, and send 
them to Bombay, Jedda, and other ports. 

The workmen or artificers form a distinct corporate body, called Ukkeekia 
Jumat or Punchayut, and are designated as follows : — 

100 Ukkeekias, or master artificers and heads of establishments. 

300 Gasseas, or workers on the lapidary wheels. 

200 Dholias, or polishers on the rough and hard polishing stone. 

50 Puttymars, or polishers on the wooden frame. 

100 Badars or Borers, or those employed in the drilling process. 

760 in number. These form the punchayut or regularly constituted trades- 
craft ; besides which upwards of a thousand people are employed in the 
different shops as day-labourers in the clipping process, cutting slabs, &c. ; 
they consist of men and boys of both the Hindoo and JMahomcdan faith. 

The punchayut hold the power of adding to their comuiunity, the party so 
privileged paying a few hundred rupees for his admission into the craft, which 
is spent in dinners. Each department of labour remains distinct ; the artisan 
in one branch will not interfere with, or undertake the work of another branch, 
and each enjoys distinct privileges, appertaining to his particular department, 
needless to note here. 



List of the various AffateSy ComelianSy worhed upon hy the Lapidaries at Camhay, and where procured. 
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Articles wrought hy the Lapidaries at Camhay, 

Tlio wliole of the agatei4, bloodstones, anti cornelians are made nse 
of and worked into models of cannon, with carriage and appurtenance 
g complete; slabs for boxes; sets of variety of slabs, twenty in nuinber, 
Z to form a scpiare t.ible ; caps and saucers ; chess-men ; flower vases ; 
^ p pen-ruck ; card and letter-racks ; watch-stands, ink-stands ; knife- 
handh's; rulers; paper-cutters; pen-holders; sets of necklaces;. 
S' bracelets ; brooches of a variety of patterns ; paper-weights ; crotchet 
2 g needles ; silk-winders; marbles; brace and shirt studs; seals; also 
£*13 rough specimens of stone J)aving one side j}olishcd. 
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Articles wrought for China cornpriho only two kinds, and are made 
up entirely of cornelian. First, the oval and square flat stones, 
resembling watch seals, large and small, named mogly ghool, worn as 
armlets and dress ornaments. The other variety is the bead named 
here dholl, each necklace contuining iilly beads. These are all plain, 
polished, and round. \ast (piantilies of the above are exported iVoni 
this in chests to Bombay for China: the extent of valuation is from 
Ks. 50,000 to Rs. 60,000 annually. 

The descriptions ofstones employed are llie veined agate from Ran- 
pore, eorncliuns from Rutlunpore, the cat’s eye, and the jet or obsidian. 
These arc wrought into largo quantities of rings, both plain a)id 
ornamented, ring stones, necklaces, wristlets, and armlets, embrac- 
ing the following variety : — • 

Necklaces. — 1, peyloodar dholl, cut beads; 2, goocrudar dholl, 
diamond cut beads ; 3, badamce urr, almoiui-sluipcd necklace ; 
4, khantlee, ubhmg flat necklace ; 5, cliainuclee, spear-head 
shaped ; 6, miidalyah, tawitch, or tahwiz, composed of three 
stones ; and 7, saduh khauta, plain round beads, used as a necklace 
and rosary. 

Aroi lets and Wristlets. — Mootea madalyali, composed of two stones, 
worn as either; pytah, a wristlet composed of seven round flat stones ; 
poonehee, a wristlet composed of scv(U’al Mat stones ; byjootah, an 
armlet of one stone cut in diflerent fanciful devices ; iicernghool, single 
stones in tlie shape of large flat seals. 

Rings. — Rings are made of cornelian of various devices, named 
nngotee, and ring stones for setting', called nuggeena, are made of 
cornelian and the cat’s eye.. • • 

The articles for the Jedda and Mocha marts are packed up in 
chests, also in bales with the cloths, and exported to Bombay and 
Veraiwul Bunder, whence they are transhipped to their destination, 
and from thence they find their way into Arabia, Persia, Scinde, and 
Aflghanistan, the merchants realizing a vast profit by the sales effected. 
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Mode of Manipulation^ or Process by which the different Articles are wrought. 

Beads. — The following is the process of making beads : — The stones are first 
broken into pieces of the size desired. An iron spike named khondia is driven 
into the ground in an inclined direction, with one point upwards. The stone is 
placed on this point, and chipped with a hammer made of horn, till nearly 
rounded. It is then passed on to the polisher, who fixes a number, of equal 
size, in a pair of wooden or bamboo clams, and rubs them on a coarse and hard 
polishing stone called dholia. These are then transferred to another man, 
who, securing them in a grooved clam, rubs them against a grooved polisjiing 
board, named puttymar, on which is smeared a composition of emery and 
seed lac, turning the beads round, so that every part of the surface may assume 
a globular form, and become polished. The final polish is given by the beads 
so prepared being put from one to several thousands into a stout leather bag 
about 2 feet in length and from 10 to 12 inches in diameter, with some emery 
dust, and a very fine powder named wurry (which is the sediment of the 
cornelian deposited in the earthen dish, partially filled with water during the 
process of drilling holes in the beads, which is always collected and dried) ; 
the mouth of the bag is tied up, a flat leather thong or tape is passed round its 
centre, and the bag is rolled towards each other by two men seated at opposite 
ends of a room, from ten to fifteen days. The leather bag is kept moistened 
with water. When the beads have taken a bright polish, they arc passed on 
to the people who bore the holes, which is eflected by means of a steel drill 
tipped with a small diamond, during which process the spot is fed with water 
drop by drop, passed through a thin narrow reed or metallic tube. 

The Cut Bead is passed from the rough polishing stone to the lapidary 
polishing and cutting plate, and lastly the holes are drilled. 

Knife-handles.— exactly the same process as the cut beads, 
adapting the shape to any pattern. 

Cups and Saucers^ and other hollow articles, are wrought, according to the 
required external shape, on the steel spike, and a rough polish given on the 
hard polishing stone ; the cavity is formed by the diamond tipped drill to the 
depth of one-fourth of an inch all over the space until it exhibits a honey- 
combed surface; the prominent places round the holes are then chipped away, 
and this process is repeated until the depth and form desired is obtained. They 
are then polished upon prepared moulds of convex formation, and of the same 
composition as the polishing plates, which are attached to the turning* wheel. 

Cannon, — ^^fhe bore of the cannon is effected by a drill with two diamonds 
to the depth required ; afterwards five others in succession of proportionate 
increase in thickness are substituted, each having an increase in number of 
diamonds, placed circlcwise, the last encircling as many as twelve diamonds. 

Slabs, Paper-cutters, Paper-weights, ^c, are cut by means of a toothless 
saw made of iron, fixed to a light wooden frame, and the cut is fed with emery 
10 



dust and water. When the stone is small, the saw is worked by one man, 
when it is large by two men. The stone to be operated upon is attached to a 
large wooden frame, which is itself a fixture partly in the ground. 

7%^ consists of a coarse description of becs’-wax, with the fine fibres 

of new cloth, by means of which the stones are firmly attached to the wooden 
frame-work. Several men in a row are at the same time employed in cutting 
through different pieces of stone. 

Preparation of Polishing Plates , — The plates or discs are made of emery, 
{named korunge and sumadah,) a species of corundum, of greyish black colour, 
glistening lustre, and granular concretion. Its fine powder is obtained by 
trituration and levigation. This mixed with the seed lac forms the circular 
polishing plates, two in number. "I’he first or coarse-grained is made in the 
])roportion of three parts of ground enif^ry to one of lac ; the second or finer 
is made of 2i lbs. of finely levigated emery to one of lac. A third and finest 
polishing disc is composed of worry and lac in equal proportions. Wurry is tl»e 
sedimentary deposit of cornehun in an earthen dish during the polishing and 
drilling process. A copper disc is occasionally used for very hard stone, such 
as the Ceylon and other precious stones ; and a wooden disc made of deal 
or other fine-grained wood is employed for polishing the softer descriptions 
of stone. 

The following drawings and description of the lapidary wheel I have copied 
from the liombag Times paper — they are very correct : — 



Natlee Lapidary Wheel . — ^The wheel consists of a strong wooden platform, 
sixteen inches by six, and three inches thick. In this are two strong wooden 
uprights. Between these is a wooden roller eight inches long and three in 
diameter, fastened into a head at the one end. This works on an iron spindle 
or axle at each end. On the one end the axle is screwed and fitted with a 
nut, by which the cutting or grinding wheel can be made fast. The lap- 
wheels consist of two circular discs or cakes of lac with ground korund, coarse 
or fine according to the work ; of a copper disc for polishing the very hard, 
and a wooden one for finishing the work of the softer clescription of stone. 
These are spun backwards and forwards by a bow, the string of which passes 
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round the roller. The lapidary sits on his hams, stoadying the wla el with 
his foot, and holding on the stone with his left hand, while he works the bow 
with his right. 


List of Agate and Cornelian Articles, with their Prices, 


Doscriprinii of /Vvtu'.lc^s. 

Price per 
P;iir Kiirh 

Ainonnt. 


or Bozen. 

From 

To 

A cannon, with carriage, limber carriage, and appurtenance 


Jts. 


coin]dcte 

A cannon, with carriage, of moss or other agate or blood- 

Each 

200 

250 

stone 


70 

100 

A set of chess-men of any two varieties of stone , 

x\ set of variegated slabs, 20 ])ieces, to form a small srpiare 

Per set 

77) 

100 

<!lblc 


.‘b) 

45 

All oval slab and ]K‘dosta], foniiiuga small miniature table... 

Each 

2:> 

35 

A large eup and saucer of agate or bloodstone I 


dO 

50 

A cu]) and sauei'r, .smaller size, of ditto 

Slabs, large, siv ]>ieces of diifereut or one d(‘scriptioii of 

>9 

10 

20 

stone, to form into a l)0\ — lop, bottom, and sides 

Slabs, a pair, to form the top and bottom of a box, good 

Per set 

35 

50 


Per pair 

s 

15 

Slabs, a pair, of smaller size, forsimiror other box 


.3 

() 

A pen-rack, with ink-stand, and a pen-holder 

Per set 

20 

25 

A vvateb-sland 

Eat‘h 

8 

10 

A letter or ctird-rack 


10 

! 12 

A tlowcr-staud or vase 

>> 

20 

30 

Knife -ban dies of good description 

Per doz. 

i 12 

18 

Ihitter kiiife-baudb'S of good pattern . . . . . . 

Per pair 

3 

4 

llulers of agate or bloodstone 

Each 

3 

5 

Vaper-cutters of ditto, of sizes 

yy 

1 

! 

raper-vveigbts, of diifercnt sizes and patterns 


1 

G 

Bough speeimens of stone, one side polished 

Per do/.. 

3 

1 

Stones for brooches, of ditferent patterns 

Each 

1 

4 

Bracelets of variety of jiatterns 

Per pair 

4 

i ' 8 

Necklaces of ditto ditto# 

Per set 

4 

10 

Crotchet needles, pen-holders, and seals 

Per pair 

' I 

.3 

Brac'c studs, and coat button studs 

Shirt studs 

Per doz. 

3 

4 

I 

Marble.s of ditferent sizes 

55 

1 i 

2 

Cornelian stamps for engraving initials or crests 

Per pair 

,3 ! 

G 

Ear-drops, and tops to match 

jj 

1 ! 

1 

3 



Table prepared from the Cambay CvMom Home Returns^ exhihltwg the Value 
of the Tra()ic la Wrought Cambay Stones, avd Export Duty thereon, for 
two Official Years, 184(S-49 and 1849-50, commencing in May and ending 
hi April, " 


Years. 

' — 

1 ?=i iC 

1 rt 7J 

1 iTj 

! ^ 

• cj 

i tii 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

i ^ 

! 

Bamboo j 

Basket. | 

1 

Large Box. | 

! 

Bags of Cor- 
nelians sent in 
large Bales of 
(3otli. 

1 

Total Value of 

1 Cornelians, &e. 
sent each year. 

Customs 
Duty on part 
of the British 
(Jovernment. 


1 Oeendry- 

IveeKsali. 

[Kundia. 

Patic. 

Bales. |Bags. 

Rs. ft. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

lSlS-t9 

JO 

1 ! 

1 

13 

23 

49 1 312 

1,08,422 0 0 

1,350 4 0 

1819-00.... 

18 

! 1 1 
! i 

11 

6 

98 530| 

i 94,902 0 0 

j 

1,180 4 6 


In the above table the export duty levied by the Navvab is not given. The 
amount exactly trebles that of the British Government, vvl)ich is calculated at 
Bs. 1-4-0 per cent, on valuation. This is independent of private fees leviel^ by 
the Navvab’s Native ollicials. 

The bags of cornelians noticed above are packed up in large bales with cloth, 
and sent to Vcraiwal Bunder, a port west of Diu, on the Kattyavvar coast, 
whence they are re-shipped to Jedda. 

With tl)is statement I will close my labours, undertaken for presentation to 
the Committee convened for Guzerat, in connection with the grand Exhibition 
of Arts and Industry in England in 1851, to whose call I have responded in 
drawing up tliis statement, in the hope that it may prove satislactory, and 
merit the approbation of Government. 

Augustus Summers, 

Senior Apothecary, in Medical Charge, Cambay. 

Cambay, 14^A June 1850. 
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CONTENTS. 
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Arc'll . . 
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Soil 
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EEPOET ON THE AHMEDABAD COLLECTOEATE. 


Area. 

The Ahmedabad Collectorate in divided into seven purgunnas, viz, Dus- 
krohie Ahmedabad, Duskrohie Jetulpoor, Puranteje, 

Authority, Re- Dholka, Vcerumgaum, Dhundooka, and Gora, whose area, 
cords of the Collec- ^ ^ i /. . , « 

tor's OiHce. according to estimated quantities from the records of this 

office, amounts to 4,794,376 beegas, equal to 2,817,631 

acres. These purgunrias, with the exception of Dliundooka and Gogo, have 

undergone a revenue survey measurement, the khalsa or Government villas^es 

in detail, and the mehwassee and talookdaree villages as regards their 

boundaries. 

The table below gives a general statistical view of the number of villages, 
the population, and area of the Collectorate : — 






Alienated 

Villages, 

05 .X 

a> c3 

^xi 

.oi ej 
-r; 

Population according to the 
1st January 1848. 

w 

JS{ 

§ 

Names of the 
Mahals. 

Khalsa. 

Talooka. 

Mehwasee. 

od 

1 

1 

r /2 

1 

<u 

^ . 

ns 

S) 

XI 

p 

Inamee and 
Jaghecr. 

Total of V 
under each 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

: 

Total. 

1 

Area in Square 

Duskrohie Ah- 
niedabad ... 

122 




4 

3 

7 

136 

■ 

86,779 


160.871 

293.90 

Duskrohie Je- 
tulpoor 

45 




1 

1 

1 

48 

23,334 

17,497 



Dholka 

90 

83 

, . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

181 

62,265 

47,948 



Dhundooka ... 

10 

163 

. . 


4 

, , 


177 

50,085 

40,451 

90.536 

1,325. 

Veerumgaum . 

77 

14 

62 

. . 

1 

. . 

16 

170 

41,394 

.30,638 


771.72 

Puranteje 

126 

5 

41 


2 

2 

, , 

176 

36,439 

26,621 

63,0.50 

453.08 

Gogo 

4 

124 



1 

•• 


139 

32,968 

27,393 

60,361 

485. 

Grand Total... 

474 

389 

103 

2 

15 

8 

. 36 


333,254 

264,632 

597,886 

4,402.55 


[NoTK.~The population of the city of Ahmedabad is included in the Ahmedabad 
Duskrohie. The population of the city is 45,723 males, and 45,501 femajes, 
total 91,^24 ; and the area of the city mi its suburbs is 2.24 milesO 
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The seven pavgunues above named are each a Mamliitdav’s charge. The 
purgunna of Ahmecilabad J)nskrohie formerly included Jolulpoor also, but the 
charge being found inconveniently large, it was divided in 1840 as it now 
stands. The city of Abmcdabad is situated near the centre of the purgunna 
of Ahmedubad Duskrolii(‘, and bus a separate police, under a Foujdar. Tlie 
Dholka purgunna has one sub-division, the Saimnd inahal, at the kusba of 
which name a Foujdar is stationed for the traiisuction of police of Dholka 
kusba. 

The Veerumganin purgunna contains tlie original sub-division of the (3hoowal, 
which is almost entin'ly ineliwasee, and held by Kolee Thakorcs, who torincrly 
were much dreaded in the country, froin their plundering liabits ; they are now, 
howeyer, very much improved in this respect. Tins stib-division is not a 
separate charge, but tliero is a Thunadar stationed at iVlandul, lor the trans- 
action of revenue and police business in this vicinity. Mandul is not an 
original sub-division of the country, but adopted for couvouieuc‘0. 1 lie 
Jagheerdar of Putree has the police charge ol the villages composing his 
jagbeer. 

The purgunna of Puranti^je is divideil into four sub-divisions Puranteje, 
Hursole, Morassa, and Bayur, and these also are oomnionly called purgunnas 
from old custom. The IMamlutdar’s station is tlic^ kushii ol Puranteje, and the 
Hursole division is merged into the Puranteje divison. ihanadars are stationed 
at Morassa and Bayur, which are each about niih^s distant, from Purautejii 
kusba, for the transaction of revenue and policii business in tbc respective 
divisions. These two divisions are slowly recovering from a state of jungle, 
and there arc many inehwasce villages about tins part ol tlio country wbicai 
gave rnuch trouble for several years after the purgunna first came undm 
British rule, but of late years the people have much im[n*oved in their 
habits. 

The Dhundcoka purgunna contains the sub-division of the Panpoor purgun- 
na, which is a station of a Hianadar. The trading town of Dholcra, situated 
near a cieek h ading into the Gulf of Cambay, is the seat of a Foujdar. 

The Gogo purgunna contains P>howiiuggur, the city of tlie lhakore of tliat 
title, the ptdice of which is maintained by the Thakore, and a Foujdar resides 
there, under whom also are all tbc tidookdaroe villages of the Thakore which 
are situated within the purguuuu. 

[Note, — The land rc\cniie in tolerably fjood seasons amounts to about 
Bs. 12,00,000, of which about Ils. ]9l per 100 may be deducted as charges of 
collection, leaving a net revenue of about Hs. 9,d>8,287.] 

Natijual Aspect. 

To begin witli northern districts, and proceed southv/ard. Morassa is 

^ situated nearly ou the border of the Meywar province, the 

observa- j^jn^ which province terminate near Morassa; and 

the country then becomes undulating in the direction of 
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Ilursole, and also towards Bayur, getting less so as Morassa is left behind. 
In this latter purgmnia the country is flat, interspersed with little risinix ground ; 
and continues so on to the eastward of Bayur purgiinna, in the vicinity of 
Talor and Odha, where the country becomes rocky. 

The Puranteje district is flatter, but also undulating; and the soil becomes 
more sandy, which is called goraroo, from its vvhitislj aj)pearance, ‘ goia’ 
meaning white iu (fU/eraUee. This continues to the hanks of the Sabunnuttee, 
which forms the western boundary of llie purguniia. The banks of the river 
arc studded with numerous deep ravines. 

The Veerumganm purgunna is a flat open country, witli low jungle, and very 
few large trees, excepting in the vicinity of villages. In the vicinity of Uelrazc, 
and Kookawas, a number of mango and racii trees give the country a moTe 
i a V i f i n g a p | )ca ranee. 

To the south of Vee rum gaum the country gets more flat artd bare, up to the 
great lake comniunly known as the Null. 

TIui Dliolka purgunna is also a level country, open about the north part, but 
tolerably well woexhid near the kusba, and to the westward gets fpiite open 
and destitute of trees, exce|)t at the villages, vvhich*arc distinguishable from a 
considerable distance by clusters of trees growing in them ; the rest of tlic 
face of the country is remarkably bare in apj)earance. 

The Dusknjhio purgunna is also a flat country, but more overspread with 
tn.'es, pariiculai ly in the vicinity of Ahniodubad, near which, and on the eastern 
side, it presents a park-like aj^pearance. 

Dhundooka j)urguima is a flat level country, the sites of villages dis- 
cernible at a great distance, ns in the western part of Dholka. The Ranpoor 
])urgnnna, to tlie westward, where it abuts on the territories of the tributary 
chiefs under the Rajeote Political Agency, becomes rather hilly, but there are 
no high hills. Those to the west of Raiipoor, near the villages of JNolee, 
iNagurka, Loreah, Gungnjid, and near Goreea and Dharpeepla, yield the moss 
stones an^ agates, which are cut into slabs for snuff-boxes and other trinkets 
by ihe lapidaries of Cambay. 

The Gogo piiruunna contains a range of high liills, probably 700 feet in 
height, running north and south. The surface is stony, and considerable 
quantities of grass are obtained from tliem, by which the neighbouring villages 
are supplied. 

Soil. 

There are two principal varieties of soil in this Collectorate, the black soil, 
which is commonly found throughout India, and the goraroo, so called from 
the word ^ gora^ white : it is light-coloured, and, with the assistance of manure 
and irrigation, very fertile. In the dry weather, where subject to be much 
triturated, asjn roads, it forms deep, heavy, and almost impalpable sand, which, 
again, after rain, becomes tolerably compapt and hard. 

The bed of the river Saburmuttee is very broad, and affords in many 
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situations a description of soil called blmta^ which Is a deposit of the mud of the 
river. It is liable to much fluctuation of value from the different depths of 
loam or sand which the river may deposit. It is the most fertile soil in this 
part of the country, and as water is generally found at the depth of a few feet,, 
it is easily irrigated. Near Morassa, a red stony soil is found, like that of 
Belgaum in the Deccan. 

The accompanying sketch map attempts to give the genersil locality of the 
different descriptions of soil. • The goraroo prevails to the eastward, and the 
black soil to the westward, although in many villages both soils are to be 
found. 

^ Atmosphere and Climate. 

The range of thermometer taken for the last eleven years, obtained from 
the register kept by the Civil Surgeon of the Alimedabad zillah, is entered 
below. 

The thermometer is kept in a place not exposed to sun or wind, as is usually 
tlic case. 

To the feelings, the valuations of temperature at difterent seaj^ons are very 
great, and the cold occasionally in tlie months of November to February, tliougli 
the thermometer has, I believe, not been known to fall so low as freezing-point, 
feels more penetrating than a hard frost in England. This, however, is not con- 
tinuous, but comes on casually, sometimes for three days or a week together, two 
or three times daring the season, and sometimes tlie season passes without any 
severe cold. The range of the thermometer pretty fairly denotes the heat of 
the hot weather (March to April), in which there is little change. This time of 
the year is generally considered healthy. The rains are hot and close : with 
the exception of a few very rainy days the monsoon is, generally speaking, very 
light in Ahmedabad, 

The register of the pluviometer is embodied with that of the thermometer. 
This register appears not to have been kept regularly till 1842. 
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Productions. 

The principal productions of the different purgiinnas are given below, placed 
as hear as may be in the order of the quantity produced : — 

Veeruingaum, — Wheat, cotton, bajree, joowar, and gram. 

Duskrohie Ahmedabad. — Bajree, joowar, pulses, wheat, barley, and garden 
productions. 

Duskrohie Jetulpoor. — Bajree, rice, joowar, and sugar-cane. 

Dholka.~Wheat, cotton, bajree, joowar, sugar-cane, &c. 

Dhundooka. — Wheat, cotton, joowar, bajree, and gram. 

Gogo. — Bajree, cotton, lull, wheat, and gram. 

Cattle. 

Gnzerat is famous for its breed of cattle. *Oxen are much in use for travel- 
ling carts : they are of great size and strength, and able to travel considerable 
distances ; for short distances they are able to keep up a veiy fair pace of 
about 6 miles an hour. A pair of good oxen will fetch from Rs. 160 to Rs. 200. 

This Collectorate, however, is not the head quarters of the breeding country, 
which is Kattywar, and the country about Kurree and Puttun. There is also 
a very good breed of cows in the Dhundooka purgunna, which give a large 
supply of milk, though not so large in size as those above alluded to. Many 
of them are exported for the supply of Bombay. 

Some horses of the Kattywar breed are also bred here, but in no great 
Clumber. The price of a good serviceable horse of this description may be 
quoted at Rs. 300 ; larger sums arc given for mares, from the profit expected 
from their foals. 

Sheep and goats are not much bred in this Collectorate ; the supply is 
principally derived from Marwar. Some few are bred, but only for the sake of 
milk, by the Natives. The Banyans manage to collect nearly all the males, and 
send them to Ranchera, a village of the Kurree district, belonging to the 
Nuggur Shet, which he has set apart as a pinjrapole or asylum for animals. 
Little care is bestowed upon them, and disease thins their number very quickly. 

’ Modes ov Cultivation. 

The cultivating season is generally considered to begin immediately after the 
first fall of rain in the month of June or July. A month or two before this^ 
however, manure is carted to the fields by those who have means of conveyance, 
&c. at their disposal, and then the manure is raked out from the cart in heaps, 
and left there exposed to the action of the sun ; and after a fall of rain the 
manure is spread over the ground and ploughed in. 

The plough used in this country is of a single share, and of the most simple 
construction, which penetrates the ground to the depth of 4 or 6 inches : after 
two ploughings the ground is considered ready for the reception of seed, which 
is sown by a drilLplough which will be described. 

In general, ploughing cannot bo commenced til! rain falls,. owing to the 
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haulnc^s which the soil acijuiics horn tho hext and diyncss of the atmosphcie 
In the Goi:^o |)my;nnna, howevti, ovvin<>, it is ‘^aid, tb stones being mixed in a 
con^ideiablo degiec with tlie soil, it is nioie peneti ible, and ploughing com- 
mences in, and most of the fields nc ploughed up by the end of Warcli I am 
doul tful about the icason as‘-igned, as I have seen many holds ploughed m this 
puigunna wluie T saw no stones 

The aciompxnying skctclns show the vaiious agiicnltinnl implements in use 
in this Collcetoiate TIuy do not dittei nuuh iioin those in toc hi othei 
zillahs, but the d< hncstion and diseiiptiou uuy have inhrest The skeh lies 
were made horn implement^ m tlv neiL,hbouihood of Ahmedabad. 


to the j\afne Karnes of the dt(hi enf pa) ts of the V^ovyh 
A Hull — Tlu couUoi 
h Clumi i 

r Ko^c \n lion slnic 

1) KiiNU ila — A w 00(1(11 nedgt to hoi I fist the ko-^c and clioui t 
1 ( inn ah 

r UandcL oi Cliu — I he shift 

(r di — \n non iinl nliidi stnes to hmd tlu \okc to the shaft 
U ^uu( — V io)K of iboiit liili an nuh thuk liiidc ol tinned h ithu, loi tMu^* 
tlu lokc to tlu haft 

T ^omul Ion j) s on tlu toiluhtlu nc(lvstii|)s ii(. tied 

J Jotui — \i(k sti ips,, inadt of cottonth t id nul sonu tunes ol leathei 
k Joosi i ~ llu >o' ( 

L llithi- IhcluudU 


Aceouliiig to infoim ition given h) (''hn^im IJnlla, Patel of Belicrampoie., of 
the Ahmedabad Duskiolne puiguniii, a iilough costs as follows — 

Rs a, p, 

Josia, vokf* 0 f) 0 

Hull, coulter, oi body of the plough 0 8 0 ihisis ilwns made of i u n 

ivood, u huh IS h bs duet 
t d hy fiution th ui oihei 
wood 


Cher, shaft 0 8 0 

Kosc, non shaio 0 1 0 

Chow r a 0 0 0 hcvcial of this reepmul 

duimp: the ploughing 


1 otal , . P s 2 6 0 


The iron point ( ousists of i slightly euivcd bai, about thice (piaiteisof an inch 
in diameter, and two f((t long it is pointed at one end, and put through a 
hole 111 the hull, when it is m( cured by a wedge The foiefoot of thiHuiil, 
called the chowia, is also a sepaiatc piece*. It is mule sopaiate on aecoimt of 
its liability, from its position, to much rubbing , consequently the cultivatoi 
gencrilly piovides himself with sevcial of these, to put on as occasion lequiics* 
The chowra usually lasts two days’ ploughing, but this of course depends on the 
soil. The village carpenter undertakes to fashion chowras for the season on 
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rcc(‘ivlii<>; I\ mauiid of' grain, the cultivator supplying llic I he sovoiul 

jueccs ()l‘ the plough are put togctlicr, as noted by tluMlotted liiu' ju IIh ski'tch 
aiiiKAcd. 'I’lie village blackbuiith points the share \vheue\er r((purc<l, and 
]ec(;ives 1! inaund of grain per annum. 

Tiie sowing machine is simple and effective. Tlicro is a bowl at the lop, 
intt) whicli the grain is placed, from which four hollow baoiboor. (',oiidu(‘t the 
giain, each thiough one of the prongs of the harrow oj- lahr. One I'.- rson 
<lrives, and one peu’son attends v\Ith al)ag of grain tied round Iiis waist, and feeds 
the inaeliim*. The prongs of the fork are about a foot apart, ami tin* outlet for 
ilic grain is in the back jiart of the prong, so tliat it is not liable to get blocked 
up by earth in its progress. The yoke is made rather wider tlian usual, that 
the oxen arc ke])! clear of the furrows. 

Jl(‘/rre,irr.s' t<j flic N(ftire Xanies of the different of f hr So/rnff/ ]}[a^h//te. 

A Ort'iu'C.-- aiic wooden bowl. 

U '('lie four liollow baiuboos- 

(' LoreiM - Tlie bo(h of tlic Inurow. 

1) Hntwa. Two Irenlli's :i( eacli end of the above. 

K Ankra.— 'I'wo liook^ fixed bebind the l)ody for ixttacliing the 

V Ibnil.o - 'rite four proiig’-i of the barrow . 

<i fidwa - 't'hv' iron shares of ibe end of tl)0 j)rongs. 

IT Suinia oi Ueila.- d'he -.baft. 

I doooa.-- ^ Oke. 

J Soiiud A \Noo(hii )M'g, for fixing the bands round th(‘ lu'eks of tlie oxiai u). 

K Xi.ree.—' la'iil luT tlion*:‘ for binding tlie voke to tliesliatt. It is geneialU ten enbits loii'^, 

'I’his nr.mliim! is d / fec-t in lireadth, between the two outer prongs, and stands 

feet S iiudii' > Ingli. 

The cost of a s^iwing maeliima or wawuneeali, or chawur, is as 


follows : /\s. a. j), 

'i'hi* -.iiaft, demit e 0 12 <) 

M hr log or l)0('\, loieea I t) () 

I'oiii’ ^haK'-- (M' trrih, (oin danta S 0 

A howd with four tubes of Iraiulmo, maunh and four damlwa.. 0 8 0 

\ oke 0 8 0 

(lotion ro[)e for t\ing the bowl 0 2 0 

d'h(‘ fom- sliart's or ttndli, tipped with iron fnuu spar(^ piece's 

of old irtin in t!ic liousc, but if purchased costs 0 4 0 


Total Rs. d 10 0 

4'he snmai, a tlat piece of wood I'or covering the grain and smoothing the 
soil, is gt'uei.dly ina'ie of raen wood, and costs from Ks. 2 to 2' each ; if ot 
bahool w ot)(l, it co^t l\s. 1 Only these tu'o st)rts of wood aic used ; no uthers 
are found licre to answ'er the purpose. 

The lighter description of sumar serves for the gt)raroo soil, wdiich is light : 
in tlic black lu'avy soils, tlie licaviei (le.scrij>tic)n is n.s('d. 
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The driver stands on tlie lo^' to aid its effect hy his wel^lit ; soniotiinos one 
or two otliers assist by their weij^lit, sitting on the log and liolding hy the traces. 

The Hamprce (Did JI(ifh(^eci, — Tlie weeding plough, or hoe, tor clearing weeds 
and stubble tVoin land preparing for cultivation, and for weeding between tlu' 
furrows after the grain is up. This implement is of dilferent sizes : the largest 
kind is the ramp, the blade of which is sometimes as wide as 3.1 feet, and is 
used piineipally for clearing heavy black soils. The hatheea is smaller, and 
used similarly for lighter soils. The rampree is the smallest kind, and used for 
weeding between the fnrroNvs when the grain is about a loot high. The breadth 
of the blade is adjusted to the size of the sowing machine, gemn’ally about 10 
inches wide. The danda is hollow, and the blade has a prong at (‘ach side, 
wliicli tits into the danda, so that it is removable at pleasure I’or sharpening, 
n'pairing, &:c. 

R([/'prcnces to the Naticc Names of the different parts (f the Rampree. 

A The loiiH'a. 

15 The (laiidii of iron, { inch thick. 

The ])}uinscca, or l)latlc. 

D The della, or sliaft. 

E The joosra, or yoke. 

f The soiiiul, four uoodeii ])egs for the neck bauds. 

(1 The naree, K'ather rope for t\ing the yoke to the shaft. 

H The hatha, or handle. 

The cost of a rampree is about Rs. 2.}, 

'fhe carts in general use arc very commodious, and Hi Indian maiinds are 
reckoned a load (or a cart with two bullocks. 

The Cart No. 1 is a plain platform cart, known bv the name of redwa, in 
common use for carting bricksand firewood in and about the city of Ahmedabad. 
It cost'^, if made of babool wood, from Rs. 30 to 40, ])ut it made ol bhickwood, 
about Rs. ()0. 4’iie wlieels have no iron tires. The thickness of the wljt'cls is (i 
inches, and diameter 3 feet 1) inches. A pair of w’lieels costs from l»s. 12 to 14. 

( Vo t No. 2 is of the same make as the ai)Ove, but lun e is litted with a matting 
made of the cotton plant stalks, and often of the tooor plant stalks, rm\ning all 
round, except the back of the cart. This matting forms the siti(*s, and is removable 
at pleasure. When the matting is put on, tlie driver sits forward, as rej)rcs(‘nted. 

These carts are used hy travellers in (luzerat; hut iheniis another sort of cart 
called ehukra. A description and sketch of it i.s given. (No. 6.) 

The turrcela is an extra yoke for putting more bullocks than two to a cart. 
In yoking, the end ])egs are removed, and replaced wlien the bullock’s neck 
is properly situated. It is also used for a single pair of liullocks in working 
wells. It is attached ])y traces to the notch in the pole at the place marked 
a in Sketch No. ]. Tlie wood-work costs 12 annas, and the leather traces 
Rs. li, total Rs. 21. 

Cart Ao. 3 is a soincwliat stronger made cart than the redwa, witli a 
number of iron clamfis about the mortices, which make it more durable, and is 
therefore more expensive,^ It is common to the (iogo side of this Colloctorate, 
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wh(^rc, from tlie stony nature of the soil, more strength is required. The 
mode of fixing the wheels is peculiar : the axle-tree does not run right across 
from wheel to wheel, but from the supports represented outside ; a small iron 
peg, about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and 1 fool 8 inches long, runs 
through the wheel into a piece of wood placed to receive it on the inside. 

Cart No, 4 is called the dumnee, and is in general use in the port of Gogo 
and its vicinity. Similar carts are common on the opposite coast of Surat. 

Cart No, 5 is a cart from the Marwaree country, which has the peculiarity 
of a curved platform : it is sometimes fitted with matting sides, in the 
mode represented in No. 2. It has also the peculiar axle mentioned in No. 3, 
with a slight alteration of the position of the supports. 

Cai't No, 6, — This cart is generally used for travelling. It is called 
chukra, from having six spokes to the wheels, which are so made as to go 
completely through the nave, passing at the side of the axle, which is of the 
peculiar form above described. The wheels of these carts have iron tires. They 
carry four persons, with a quantity of baggage stowed in different parts : some- 
times, however, they are seen with twice as many passengers stowed into them. 
These caits are also used for carrying merely burdens, but then the top is 
usually taken away. 

Prices of Principal Products. 

The following statement of the principal products of this zillah is obtained 
from the records of the Foujdar of Ahmedabad. 

The statement gives the prices of grain for the month of March, when the 
market is well supplied from the previous harvest. 


iStatemerit of Prices of Grain in the City of Ahmedahad, for the Month of 
Mnrrh^ for Ten Years, showing the Quantity sold j)er One Coinjmny's 
11 u pee in Indian Weights, 


1838 1839 1840 1811:1812,18 43 I844jl8-ir) 18 4() 1847 1848 




Rnjroc, 1st sort 

Ihijrec, 2iul sort 

Kii'o, 1st sort (kmiiodc) . 
Kico, 2n(l sort (elachec) . 
nice*, 3rd sort (sootursnl) 
Rice, 1th sort (sathee). . 

Wheat, irrigated 

Wheat, tdiosna, uiiirrigatcd 
Mutt 


Mug . . 

I r reed . . 
Grain . . 
Dholl. . 
Joowar 


.'A f"-* <■/:< 
0 24' 0 18 
0 27 0 19; 
0 210 I.) 
0 27) 0 10 
j 0 2S': O’ 1 7 
1 0 29 0 20 
0 24 0 18 

022:0 10 
0 31:020; 

0 28i0 14 
0 2/1 0 l.V 
0 30 0 14| 

0 27j0 

0 3 I! 021 ' 




0 20 ! 0 
0 28; 0 
0 10 ; 0 
0 18. 0 
0 20 0 


CA 

32' 0 

3lj0 


CO 

28 0 
31; 0 
1710 


Vi 


J - 


17.0 

19 0 2lj0 
. . , _ 21' 0 22)0 
0 27:027 (132 0 37 
0 23 0 27;0 

0 20, 025 ' 0 

0 29 033 ! 0 
0 22 0 22 0 
0 22 023 : 0 
0 20 0 17|0 
0 22 0 201 0 
0 32 0 33 0 30 : 1 


32i 0 30,0 
3l|0 38 0 
17 0 23 0 


a/ 

22 

130 


131 


21 0 27 0 
24 o3i;o 
37 0 38 1 
30 0 30 0 

29 0 3410 
3, I 4, 1 

30 0 39 0 
29 0 30 0 
29 0 3410 


2010 27 
3'l 4 


c 2 ^'2 

30'02010 
38 0 28,0 

2:)'0 20 i 0 

29:023 0 

34 ' 0 23 0 
2 0 30 1 1 
20| 0 2310 
241020 0 
4|033jl 
37 0 23’0 
38: 0 23 0 

29 0 17.0 

3710 24 '0 
3i 0 3010 37 


28. 0 
29 ; 1 
20 , 0 
30 0 
30 1 0 
1 

23: 0 
21 jo 
0 - 1 
30, 1 
30; 1 
20 ' 0 
28jO 

37 ' J 


39 

0 

20 

30 
33 

0 

28 

20 

10 

1 

1 

31 
«>*> 
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List of Grain, forming the Khurcff, the Rnbhce,an(I the Ilurrcc Gmps, 
in the GoUectorate of Ahmcdnlnid. 


Crops 

Grain, wS:c. 



a 

"" Sugar-cane 



CJ 

•a 

Plantain 




Pomegranate ... 



r<^ 

Guavas 



o 

Figs . . 



'cS 

O 

Ginger 




Garlic . 



o 

Country Potatoes 



O 

Turmeric 




Lemon.. 



J=: 

ci 

Prinjal. . 




Tobacco (irrigatcti) 



fcC 

Grapes . 


• 

.V kind of Yam . 


••1 

b 

3 

Cbilio , 


. . 1 

o 

1 Sweet Potatoes . . 


1 

y-* 

1 Karoloo 




Yam . . 



C3 

h-; 1 

Ka'iineir 



r 

Piico, l<t sort (knmode) . . 



1 

Uice, -lid sort (rlachee) . . 

, Klee, .‘>i'd s(jrt (^ootuival) . . 

Hire, 1th sort (^atlu‘*•) 

Kajree. . 

Joow«ar. . 

Kuota. . 

13 lint he 

Mutt . . 

Sesamiim 


. . i 

' * 1 

•"■i 
• ^ 1 

o 

Koilra . 


^ j 

o 

Maize. . 


• • i 

Jg 

Hemp. . 


• • ! 


M\alore 



j£. 

o 

Indigo. . 

Mug.. 



c 

Freed. . 



o 

o 

Pdienda 



S 

Korah. . 



j 

Chola 



Cucumber 

Gowar. . 

Tooor , . 

Tooroca 

. . 



Sercea Phenda . . 

Wal or Jholar . . 

Kulthec 

Katureeo Joowar 
j robacco (uniiTigatod) 

' Lliang . 

-- 



Time of Sowinj^. 

April. 

Aui^iist. 

} t 

June. 

»> 

October. 

Juno. 

> > 

Aui;iist. 

October. 

August. 

May. 

Aui;uht. 

^iay. 

Xovciubcr. 

Mjiy. 

Juno. 

Soptconber. 

Aiymist. 

July. 

Julv vK. Aug. 
‘July. 

)» 

>» 


)> 

>» 

a 

iy 

Nov. i'c May. 
Fob. ik, Juno. 
July. 

>y 

y> 

yj 

May & Doc. 
July. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

August. 

July. 


'J'lin (3 f>f ri (KlllCf 

c«)mi«»u to 
Miif III ify. 

Fi‘l)iu;ny. 

August, 

.1 uuo. 

N()^ oiiiber. 

( )ctiil)cr. 
Maroli. 

( 'rlr)l)i‘r. 
Oot. \ .\ov. 
Octol)i‘r. 
No\ oiiibor. 

March. 
\o\oinhor. 
Dt'oomber. 
No\ cni!)cr. 
Jannarv. 
Mnrci;. 
tlannary. 
Octobor. 

Xh)vcinb(*r. 

October. 

yy 

yy 

Oct. (!v: Nov. 
October. 

»» 

>> 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Dcccuibcr. 

Octobor. 

yy 
yy 
? • 

May ^ ‘^aly. 
May iV Sept. 

(October. 

Scptoinber. 

yy 

yy 

Aug. ik May. 
January. 
September. 
November. 
October. 
December. 
February. 
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( ’r<){)S. 


o 


(ii-aiii, &c. 


Harloy . 

Wheat (irriiiJilcd) 
Wheat (imirri^atecl) 
Tooer. . 

SaHlowcM* 

Toowur (seealoo) 

Taiidulja ('a \eg(‘taljle) 


Sona . . 

Vnreeahi (I’enncd) 
I A>>sal(H‘a 
, ( ’nriander 
i Krain . . 

! Carrot . 

' Sesainuin 


(’a''tor (Jil Plant 


Co(t ai 

I Wr tana (peas) 
I Raji^urroo 
Kannj; 

Methee 
Uaddi>h 
Mo^reeo 
Onion . 
Dhoodhec 
Potatoes 


r 


ri 

o<:' 


Joowar . 

Kanng 
(Tram . 

Kolnilla 
Aiireea and Kotnmra 
Mnp; (sown in the river s 
Water Melon 
Kulmiirra and Khurbooje 

dreed (sown in the river 


ind) 


sand) 


Time of Sowing. 

November. 

>» 

Oetoljer. 

November. 

September. 

October. 

Sown at 
all limes. 

Jnlv. 


Time of Prodticc 
coming to 
Matin it y. 

March. 


Is ready for 
r(‘a])in‘:: in the 
space of one 
month. 

Deremher. 


NovcMnher. 

March. 

»» 

Jnlv. 

) ) 

Febrnarv. 

No vein her. 

Marelu 

»» 

February. 

Det()])cr. 


November. 


October. 

Jannarv. 

July, Sept., 

Dee., Apr., 

lA Nov. 

X' May. 

Jnlv. , 

March. 

No\ember. 

January. 

rehriiarv. 

June. 

Noveinher. 

Febrnarv. 

Sejitcmber. 

November. 

>> 

If 

>» 

If 

January. 

Mi\y. 

June. 

Au^UnI. 

November. 

Febrnarv. 

March & Ajiril. 

May .A June. 

>> 


If 

It 

If 

ft 

If 

ti 

If 

If 

If 

»t 

If 

. »» 

If 

tf 

If 

tf 


TkNI UE and OcCrPATION. 


The variety of tenures under which lands arc occupied by tlie inhabitants of 
the Alimedabad zillah arc noticed below, as extracted from tlie records of the 
Revenue Survey, by which department a strict scrutiny was made of the real 
laturc of each tenure. 

The following is a list of terms under which lands are held, ex])Iaining the na- 
Revonne Survey Remark Rook on the ture of each. It is extracted from a glossary 
Duskrohie purguimu, dated Se])t. 1825. of revenue terms fiamcd hy Lieut, (now 
Lieut. Col.) P. M. Melvill, of the late Revenue Survey Department of Guzerat. 
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‘‘ Biithamneea, — A tenure under which portions of alienated land arc held. 
Tliis tenure is supposed to have originated in the forcible seizure of fields by 
Kolees, Rajpoots, and other lawless characters, during disturbed periods ; 
who pointed out (buthana) the land they wished to possess, and supported 
possession by the sword, till custom had confirnied the usurpation. 

Chahreen, — Land set apart for maintenance of the village servants (chakur) 
and establishment. 

Guraneea, — Land mortgaged, cither for a fixed period, at the end of 
which the land is to revert to the mortgager ; or to be held by the mortgagee 
until the original purchase-money be repaid, sometimes without interest ; or 
until the rent of the land shall have repaid the whole of the debt contracted. 

Inam, — A term applicable only to whole villages, and signifying that the 
village is alienated, and held by some private individual, most commonly a 
Mussulman. 

Jeewaee, — Land made over free of rent to his servants and dependents by 
the Talookdar of a village. This term (confined to the talooka villages) does 
not appear strictly cognizable by Government, it being a private provision 
made by the Talookdar for services performed to himself personally, and not to 
Government. 

Khalsa. — Government, pertaining to the State. Khalsa in the Dholka pur- 
gunna is used to distinguish those villages which are held under the direct 
management of Government from the talooka, or those held by the 
Kusbatees and Guraseeas. 

Kherat, — A term applied to villages alienated for the support of temples, 
or other religious purposes. 

“ Kotlilee Sant, — Alienated land resumed, but in compensation for which 
a money payment is annually made to the original holders, from the Govern- 
ment kutcheree. This payment may be varied, continuing either during one 
life, or during two or more lives. 

Talooka, — Villages held on a perpetual and hereditary lease, the holders 
of which are entitled to a certain per-centage on the Government revenue, and, 
so long as they regularly discharge the payments and services reepnred from 
them, to thednternal management of their.villages, and the collections; but if 
the Government be dissatisfied with the Talookdar, it is in its power to attach 
the village, making all the collections through the agency of its own officers, 
and returning to the Talookdar the proportion which is his right. The talooka 
villages of the Dholka purgunna are held by Waghela Rajpoots and Mussul- 
man Kusbatees. The share of the revenue to which they are considered as 
entitled was, in 1821, by the order of Government, increased from 20 to 30 
per cent. 

Talput, — Government land, used in the Dholka purgunna particularly in 
opposition to the wanta prefixed to any alienated tenure (as tulpiit vechaneca, 
wanta pussacta, &c.). Distinguishes the land as alienated from the Sirkaree or 
wanta portions of the villages. 
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Vechaveea, — Land sold. Derived from bechna to sell. A tenure under 
which much of the alienated land in the Ahmedabad Collectorate is held. 

Wa 7 ita, — Land held by Guraseeas. It is probable that at the Mussulman 
comjuest, the Rajpoots, before lords of the whole territory, were allowed to 
retain a portion or share (bant) of each village for their subsistence, and that 
hence has arisen the term exclusively applied to their lands. 

Wuzeefa. — Land held by Syuds and other Mussuhriuns, generally in virtue 
of sunnuds from the Court of Delhi. The derivation of the word seems to be 
wuzee, produce.” 

Besides the above-mentioned are other tenures, viz : — 

Dhimnada, — Lands given in charity, synonymous with kherat, 

Dewusthav, — Lands given for support ol^temples. 

liunumtcea or Seer. — Lands in the possession of persons whose forefathers 
fell in action with an enemy. 

JIadeea. — Lands enjoyed as compensation to the family of persons killed. 

These tenures as generally of three kinds, called nukroo suwadeea, or 
sulameea. The first, nukra, is free from the payment of any revenue 
whatever ; suwadeea is a cess paid when the land is cultivated, not by the pro- 
prietor, but by a Government ryot ; sulamee is a quit-rent, payable by the 
proprietor when the laud is cultivated, and in some cases without reference 
to cultivation. 

Barkhullcc is a general term for alienated land. It appears to be derived 
^from without, and the stack-yard. The prodifte of (Tovernment lands 
are commonly brought into a general stack-yard, when the Government share 
is set apart ; but the produce of alienated land not being liable to pay a share, 
need not be brought to the stack-yard, and hence, apparently, the term has 
arisen. 

Modks and Rates of Assessment. 

A revenue survey was made of a considerable part of the soubehdaree of 
Gu/erat, and the difierent kinds of lands assessed according to their (pialities, 
during the reign of Akbar of Delhi, by Rajah Todar Mull, when Khane 
Azim Meerza Kokultash was Soubehdar of Guzerat. This survey was begun 
in A. ii. 984 (a. d. 1576), and was revised and corrected by Nawab Shaboo- 
decn Khan, tho Soubehdar of Guzerat, during the same reign, about fifteen or 
twenty, years afterwards. The records of this survey are preserved at Ahmeda- 
bad in the office of tlie Padshahie Dewan. Some particulars are as follows : — 

The soubehdaree of Guzerat was divided into ten sircars, of which the sircar 
of Surat was one, but was always managed separate, and no records respecting 
it were preserved ; the other niim sircars were Ahmedabad, Baroda, Champa- 
neer, Godra, Puttun, Islamgur (now called Nuwanuggur), Broach, Nandode, 
and Soruth. 

The Ahmedabad sircar contained 29 purgunnas, and two ports, as fol- 
lows: — Matur, Azimabad, Ahtnednugyury Bahual, Piirantijcy Burpoor, 
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Jhtllasinoor, Pcoplode^ Veerumgaximy Thanna, Pitlarl, JhalawaTf Ilydrabad, 
Dholka, Dhundoohn^ Sooinat, Bamnolee, KifpptfrfvmtJ, Kurree, Morassa, 
JMegiuj^ Alcliniord.iliiid, Nurecad, Moondah, Mcyiiioorabad, Ilursole, clio- 
rasscc ot' Cambay, luiwelec of Ahinedaliad, the ports of (Jambay and Gogo. 

(^f tlie above-mentioned piirgunnas, 17 were measured and 12 were not, in 
consequence of being in the Iiands of Zumcendars, and in a state of disorder; 
these were those which arc in Italics, thus : AWw?', A &:c. From 
the above detail it appears that only two purgunuas now under this Collectorate, 
viz. Dholka and Duskrohie (or as then called huwelee of Ahmedabad), were 
theji surveyed, the others being in the hands of Zumcendars too turbulent to 
allow it. 

The records of this survey only j^ive tlie total amount of the dilfercnt qualities 
of land in each village, without any further particulars. Copies of them can be 
procured at any time. 

There is no certain information recorded of the measurement adopted by the 
survey, but tradition represents it to have been on the principle laid down jn 
the Hindoo .Jotesh Shastree: — 5 cubits, measured by the arms of five dilferent 
men, formed 1 wiswussa, 20 wiswiissas 1 wussa, and a sejuare measuring 20 
wussas eacli way was a beega. 

The most irregular figures are reduced to the simple calculation of scpiarcs 
by measuring every place where the figure varies in breadth, adding the whole 
together, and dividing by the number of measurements for the average breadth : 
the same operation is performed to ascertain the medium length, and tlm, 
square of these two sums is taken as the contents of the figure. 

The survey was acted on during the reign of Akbar, and until the death of 
Anrungzebc, after which it fell into disuse. 

Jn the year a. d. 1810-20, a Revenue Survey Department was established by 
Government, and five purgunuas, according to the present divisions, viz. 
Dholka, Ahmedabad and Jetulpoor Duskrohies, Veerumgaum, and Purauteji*, 
undcrw(3nt a regular survey; but only the boundaries of the ineiiwasee, 
talookdaree, and kusbatee villages were laid down. 

The following extract of the introduction to tlm revenue survey report on 
the Duskrohie purgunna is explanatory of the size and projiortion of the beega 
of the Ahmedabad Colhjctorate : — 

Throughout the whole of the Ahmedabad Collectorate, and the eastern 
yillah nf)rth of the IMahec river, lands are measured, and accounts kept 
in bcegas, wtissas, and wiswussas : 20 wiswussas form 1 wussa, and 20 wussas 
1 beega ; the la q like the Engli'-h acre, being entirely a sqmue measure. 
Prior to the survev, no common .standard for ilie Jmigtli of the hath or cubit 
existed. After a carclul and thorough investigation and impnry by the late 
Colonel Monicr W illiams (Surveyor General), the length of the giintha was 
determined and fixed, upon an average of rods received from ten different pur- 
guunas, at !)G inches, or 8 feet exactly, and the length of the hath at lOi inches. 



1 eo^iiered iu the OoVesmtwnt 

bo^^lbr tH|i;9^l4ii|i of ilhm«<hibad aadc Kwrai contBibs 25,600 njattre 
feet«-tbe #QeM 1,286 Sqttsira the wiswaasa 64 square feet. Ai an English 
statitta/ «cre contains 43,560 square feet, it follows that one such standard 
beega to 5876951 decimal parts of an acre, pr that one acre is 

equal to 1 be^, 14 wussas, and 62 decimal parts of a wiswussa^^ 


‘ , 8<niar« Inches. ‘ ^ Square ru(?h«i 

Abee^ is equal to.. 3,686,400 An acre is equal to 6,272,640 

A wtissa is -equal to.. 184,320 A rood 1,568,160 

A wiswdssa equal to . . 9,260 A perch 39,204 


One English square mile contains 640 acres, or 1,089 beegas. 

The foUbwftig memorahdum gives a specimen of the various descriptions of 
the assessment now prevailing, which it is intended to supersede by an 
annual rate per beega, according to the capability of ym soil. This work is 
now in progress, and has been introduced in 92 villagePof the Collectorate, 
and the proceedings of revision in 175 villages are now pending the sanction of 
Government : — 

I. PURGUNNA JETULPOOR, VILLAGE PINGLUJ. 

JtNDSWAR BeEGOTEB, OR RaTES ACOORDINQ TO CrOF. 

Malleeat (Produce of superior description). 


On sugar-cane, per beega Rs. 9 5 0 

Khureef (Monsoon Crop), 

On dangur or rice as follows : — 

Uwul (Ist class land), per beega ; Rs. 8 6 0 

DOyum (2nd class land), ditto ^ 7 7 0 

Soy urn (3rd class land), ditto 6 8 0 

On sathee dangur (coarse rice), raised on any land above 

classified, ditto 3 12 0 

On joowar and bajree, in goraroo land, ditto 1 6 0 

Ditto ditto, cultivated by Oopurwuieeas (non-resident culti- 
vators), diltb 1 3 0 

The following rates are taken on lands which have' been resumed by 
Governinent, if cultivated with dangur (rice) : — 

Uwul.. % ^ Rs. 4 10.0 

Doymn't....^.. 3 12 '0 

Soyuttt, *. 2 13 0 

, Ofi<)«i4Hib>(ooa)ne )|iee^ riiised oh any of the lands above 

3. 2' 5 0 

vGjlIsiMlWidJbAitthei QUO 
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Rnlbee (Second or Cold Weather Crop). 

On Government sankhey* land, cultivated with jow (barley), 

and gaon (wheat) Rs. 3 12 0 

Vawavara, or lands from which a khuieef (monsoon) crop 

has ah eady been taken 2 13 0 

On lands resumed, cultivated with jow (bailej), and gaon 
(wheat), if sankhey, L e. the land not having been previ- 


ously cultivated with a khuieef ci op 2 6 0 

Vawavara (as above) 1 10 0 

Hurree (Thhd or Hot Weather Crop ). 

Sankhey or vawavara 0 15 0 


2. PURGUNNA ||pMEDABAD DIjSKROIIIE, VILLAGE NUDEECUA. 
Khatabundbe (or Leasehold). 

Two khata«i, or holdings, which aie lea^^ed fiom Sumwut 1897 (a. d. 1840-41) 
to Sumwut 1906 (a. d. 1849-50). The lates levied on each khata are as 
follows : — 

First Les^ce^ Patel Bhugwan Bajee. 

‘ Oodhur Field 

Payment. 

B. w. ww, Rs. a, p. 

Field No, 2, named Kujanawalla 6 13 13 koovetur goraroo... 41 14 6 

Field No. 5, named Kassum- 

khan Valla 13 4 10 ditto ditto .. 48 6 8 

Field No. 6, named Akrao .... 3 17 7 ditto ditto •. 7 7 3 

Field No. 9, named Veoovo .... 16 8 1 

Deducting bad land .*1 8 8 1 leaves 8 beegas ... . 8 ^0 0 

Field No. 10, Ruta walla 10 4 8 koovetur goraroo •• 9 6 0 

Field No. 13, Chintamun Bhow. 2 6 5 ditto ditto •• 9 5 5 

Field No. 14, Nuderat IG 18 2 doyum rate ...... 9 12 5 

134 8 10 

Rs. 0 14 11 
... 0 14 11 

1 13 10 

Total .136 6 8 


* Land which hu renamed fellow dtmng the monsoon, in order that the crops subse* 
queptly wy be better# 


Nukree land (rent-free) 4 18 16 

Nugdeebab (ready money receipts), viz : — 

Tamarind 

Surkut (giant grass) 
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Second Lessee, Bajee Purboodas. 


Oodhur Field 
Piiyinent. 


Field No. named * 

B. w. 

ww. 



Rs, 

a* 

P- 

Kojafta^alla 

4 13 

11 

koovetur 

goraroo 

41 

14 

6 

Field No. 3, Kosree. 

3 15 

2 

ditto 

.ditto 

.. 26 

1 

2 

Field No. 4, Kosree Bhondas 
Valloo 

3 19 

11 

ditto 

ditto 

.. 27 

0 

0 

Field No. 7, Veeas Valloo • . . . 

7 16 

11 

ditto 

ditto 

.. 12 

1 

8 

Field No. 8, Kitta Akurrwo . . 

8 8 

16 

ditto 

ditto 

.. 8 

6 

1 

Field No. 13, Chintamun Bhow. 

2 6 

16 

ditto 

ditto 

.. 9 

6 

0 

Field No. 14, Nuderat 

17 8 

7 

soyum rate • • • • 

.. 9 

12 

5 


Nukree land (rent-free) ...f 4 18 16 134 8 9 

Nugdeebab (ready money receipts), viz : — 

Tamarind Rs.^ 0 14 11 

Surkut (giant grass) 0 14 11 

1 13 10 


Total 136 6 7 

3, PUllGUNNA AHMEDABAD DUSKROIIIE, VILLAGE CHUROREE. 

Fixed Amount on PLotJon. 

Government Land* 

If a Rajpoot, Koonbee, or Kolee resident of the village, cultivates, within 
the Government or barkhullee land, with joowar, bajree, dangur (rice), and 
sathee, khureef crops, or barley and wheat, rubbee crops, he pays an oodhur 
hull (or a fixed amount on the plough). If sugar-cane, chillic, brinjal, See* are 
cultivated in malleeat land, a beegotee would be taken as well as oodhur hull 
(fixed payment for plough) ; but at present, as no such cultivation has been 
made, no beegotee has been fixed. 

The amount taken on each oodhur hull (fixed plough) is as follows 

7 Hull (ploughs) ^t Sicca Rs. 25 each. 

1 Hull (plough) is allowed to Puggees Godhur Ghella, Juvier Bhaloo, &c. 

on account of chakreeat (service). 

1 J Hull (plough) at Sicca Rs. 20, or Co."s Rs. 18-10-0 each. 

2 Hull (ploughs) at Sicca Rs. 17-8-0 each. 

2 Hull (ploughs) at Sicca Rs. 15 each. 

4J Hull (ploughs) at Sicca Rs. 17-8-0 each. 

18 Hull or ploughs. 

If a cultivator has no plough of bis own, and hires one, or cultivates land 
with the kodulee (pick-axe), a beegotee is taken on joowar and bajree crops, 
at 15 annas per be^ ; on dangur (rice) and sathee (coarse rice) one-third 
share is taken. ^ ^ 


mt^giUie m the MS. 
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Rates levied fiom Oopurwurceas,.or non-resident ryots, are as follows 

On joowar and bajree 16 annas per beega. 

On sathee (coarse rice), one-thiid share. 

4. PURGUNNA AIIMEDABADDUSKROIIIE, VILLAGE CHUNDLOBEEA. 

Khatabundee and Jinuswar. 

A Pateedar cultivating 16 beegas of land (being the extent of his holding) 
pays Sicca lls. 41 or Co.’s Rs. 38-2-10 : of this, 4 beegas at Rs. 4, 7 beegas 
at Rs. 2-8-0, and 6 beegas at Rs. 1-8-0 per beega. If more land is 
cultivated, Rs. 1-3-0 per beega is taken on the excess ; if less land is culti- 
vated, the highest late on joowar and ba|ree is taken. A Koonbee cultivating 
16 beegas pavs vSicca Rs. 37 or Co.^s Rs 34-7-3 on joowar and bajiee crops* 
of this 6 beegas at Rs. 3, 4 beegas at Rs. 2-8-0, and 6 beegas at Rs 1-8-0. 
if more land is cultivated, Rs. 1-3-0 per beega is taken on the excess; if less 
then the highest rate is taken. 

A Kolee cultivating 10 beegas of land pays Sicca Rs. 22-8-0, at the rate of 
Rs. 2-4-0 per beega» or Co.’s Rs. 20-15-2. If more land is cultivated, 15 
annas per beega is taken on the excess. 

A Lohar (blacksmith) cultivating 18 beegas pays Sicca Rs. 37, or Co.’s 
Rs. 34-7-3. Of this 5 beegas at Rs. 3, 2] beegas at Rs. 2-8-0, and lOJ beegas 
at Rs. 1-8-0 per beega. If more land is cultivated, Rs. 1-3-0 per beega is taken 
on the excess ; if less, then the highest rate is taken. If widows cultivate land 
^ith joowar oi bajree, not with the regular agricultural implements, but with 
the kodulee (pick-axe), or go in «haies, they pay Co.’s Rs. 2-2-0 per belega. 

If a rjot cultivates joowar or bajree in the new puitui (waste) land, for the 
first year 15 annas per beega, and Rs. 1-3-0 for the following year is taken. 
If dangur (rice) is laised, Rs. 4-10-0 per be^ga is taken. If other kinds of 
dangm (rice), such as sootursal, elachee, &c. are cultivated, Co.’s Rs. 3-12-0 
per beega are taken; on sathee (coaise nee) Rs. 1-14-0 per beega is tfiken. 
If on rubbee, sankhey (fallow), and vawavara (a second ciop), bailey apd 
wheat, castoi oil jilant, onions, and safflower are cultivated, Co.’s Rs. 2-6-0 
per beega are taken. If bun ee (hot weather crop), 1 6 annas per beega. 

Ih chakreeat (service) land, if lubbee ciops are raised, a vera (cess) of 15 
annas per beega is taken on each well. 

5. PURGUNNA AIIMCDABAD DUSKROHIE, VILLAGE 
RUKEEALKIIOORD. 

Jinuswar Beegotbb. 

Fixed Payment on Fields^ 

B. W4 ww. Pm, a. p. 

No. 3, Kitta Lallkhan Valla, doyum koovetur ••IS 8 66 14 0 

^ iNo. 4, Kitta Vanee Valla, ditto • • 14 1 1 |7 69 13 0 

No 11^ Kiita Kaye, ditto 10 3 I9 20 8 0 
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B. w, vrw. Ms. a. p. 

Nik ^I^Veejra Valla, doyumkooTetnr 6 3 11 31 10 0 

N&. 13, Mota Kovah, ditto 13 17 17 66 13 0 

No, 14, Kitta Keye Raje^Ha, ditto 9 13 9 26 1 8 

No. 24,,Kitta Gunga Kooee (guraneea land) .. 19 13 8 1 14 0 


Oodhur Kuthra, or Field of Pandur Ooraroo Land, cultivated with Joowar, 
•» Bqjree, ^c. 


B. w. vrw. 


No. 1, Gainbhallen Uwul, goraroo 8 9 19 

No. 9, Soyuin, ditto 3 19 4 

No. 10, Kitta Arr, ditto 14 10 3 

No. 17, Kitta Palvar Valla, ditto 8 4 0 

No. ,8, Sonareo, ditto 5 3 11 


On other lands, a beegotee on joowar and bajree is taken at the rate of 
Rs. 1-3-0 per beega. 


S. PURGUNNA .VHMEDABAD DUSKROHIE, VILLAGE WUSTRAPOOR. 
Bhagbuttaee and Jinuswar. 

Ms. a. p. 


On sugar-cane, per beega 9 5 0 

On tobacco, ditto 6 10 0 

On chillie and cucumber, ditto ,3 12 0 

On ginger, garlic, ulvee (country potatoes), brinjal, ochie, and 

' 'guwar, ditto 2 13 0 

Pateedars, cultivating 8 beegas of land with joowar or bajree, 

with one hull (plough) ditto 2 5 0 

If more than 8 beegas Rs. 1-8-0 per beega on the excess. 

Koonbees and Kolees, old residents of tiie village, cultivating 

joowar, bajree, and kuthol, pay per beega ; . . . . 1 3 0 

Pateedar Doongur Sondass, cultivating as much land as he can 

with jCowar and bajree crops, pays per beega 1 14 0 

Kolees of other villages residing in the village, and cultivating 
joowar and bajree crops, pay 1 1 0 


Kurwa Koonbees of other villages newly established, and Ooper- 
wiireeas (old), cultivating joowar, bajree, and kuthol, pay .... 0 16 0 

If cultivation is made in karda (rice land), which was w'aste for 
the first year, 1 1 annas, and the following year according to the 
villige dara rates, is taken on kong, cheena and joowar, hurree 

Hbot weather) crops per beega 16 0 0 

On dtntgur and , sathee (khureef crops) one-third shareis taken, and the 
other sareekpy a cess of one seer per maund, is taken from the ryot’s share. 

On barley agd wheat (rubbee crops) cultivated from wells close to the 
vi&ag^, k fqurtb ihare taken, and the sareeka (cess) from the ryot’s share. 
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7. PURGUNNA AHMEDABAD DU8KBOHIE, VILLAGE HYBUTPOOR. 

BhAGBUTTAEE, JiNtJSWAB, AND HuLL VeEBA. 

On tobacco, brinjal, and chillie, raised in uwal class) koovetur 

land (irrigated land), Sicca Rs. 7, or per beega Co/s Rs, 6 8 0 

Kliureef ( 3fonsoon Crop ** 

The Koonbee Pateedar pays a beegotee, but the Kolee Pateedar pays an 
oodhur hull or fixed payment per plough as follows 

Joowar and bajree raised in uwul koovetur goraroo pays Sicca 

Rs. 3-4-0, or per beega Co/s Rs. 3 0 0 

Ditto in doyum pays Sicca Rs. 2-2-0, or „ 2 0 0 

Ditto in soyum pays Sicca Rs. 1-8-0, or „ 16 0 

The Kolces pay for the oodhur hull (fixed payment on plough) Sicca Rs. 
28-8-0 or Co.’s Rs. 26-9-0 on account of the old ploughs. They may cultivate 
as much Government land as one plough is capable of working with joowar 
or bajree crops. 

On new ploughs Sicca Rs. 17, or Co.’s Rs. 15-13-0 are taken, on bhagellee 
land, i, e. land subject to pay a shaie in kind. 

On dangur (rice) and sathee (coarse lice) one-third share is taken; the 
sareeka cess is taken from the ryot’s share. 

Rulbee ( Cold Season Crop ), 

On wheat and barley, raised either on sankhey (fallow) land, with or without 
khureef crops, one-fourth shaie is taken ; no babtees (cesses) are levied. 

Iluriee ( Hot Weather Crop ). ^ 

On kong, chuna, joowar, &c. raised either on sankhey (fallow) land, 
or vawavara (a second crop), 15 annas per beega is taken, 

8. PURGUNNA YEERUMGAUM, VILLAGE NUWAGAUM. 

Biiagbuttaee, Hull Veeba, &c. 

Khureef ( Monsoon Crop ), 

On bajree, joowar, buntee, kuthol, &c. cultivated by Patels and Wuswayeeas 
(village artisans) one-thnd shaie is taken ; on waste land taken up, from a 
seventh to a third share is taken. 

From the Wuswayeea’s share nowtank (onc-eighth share) is taken per 
maund for dholl, and 2| seers on account of dhurra ^make weight) on each 
santee (plough). Buneeas leceive purbhara babtee (a fee) on account of 
weighing the nowtank and dhurra (make weight), which is taken from the ryoi% 
share. 

liubbee ( Second or Cold Weather Crop J. 
wheat and barley a fourth sh^re is taken from Patels, and on other kinds 
iiiif grain a third share. From Wuswayeeas and others a third share is tsken* 
Babtees taken, from the Wuswayeeas are the same as stated under khureef 
(tnniisaon crops). 



PuBBHAltA BabTBB (Fses). 

The nowtankee dhurra and seers on accoimt of santee (plough) to the 
Bunniah whq weighs the grain. The cultivators are allowed 3 seers on each 
mauti^d on account of kbor or residue after weighing. No hurree crops arc 
raised. Under the head of niigdee veeras or miscellaneous ready money 
leceipts, hull (plough) veeia of 2 bullocks, is levied at the rate of Rs. 7-7-0 
from the Bhagburra (people who pay a share). The Wuswayeeas pay 
nothing, but the Wurtuneeas pay Rs. 3-12-0 fixed plough tax on 2 bullocks. 


9. PURGIINNA PURANTEJE, VILLAGE GAROREE. 

Hull Vcera (Tax on Plough), Biiaghuttaeb (Payment in Kind), and 
Fixed Amount on patche'^ of Ground. 

Khureef. 

Ifgrain crops are raised in fields Nos. 1, 14, and 15, and in the bad lands in 
waras (compounds), which has been made fit for cultivation by putting manure, 
and are situated close to the village, one-fouith shaie. If the villages and 
Oopurvvureeas cultivate other land with grain crops they pay a fifth hhare. 

Ttuhbfe (Second or Cold Weather Cwp J, 

" On wheat, barley^ and maize, a fifth share is taken. 

Ilurree, 

Rates as above. 


Hull Vkera (Plough Tax). 

The Koonbees pay from Rs. 2 to 4 each. 

The Kolees pay from Rs. 1 to 2 ; if in poor circumstances, from 8 annas 
to Rs. 2 each. 


Babtees (Cesses). 

The Sirkar's babtee of one seer per maund is taken from the ryot’s share. 
The purbhara babtee of quarter seer per maund to the Bunniah who weighs 
the grain is also taken from the ryot’s share. 

In this village, when cultivation by walra (burning the jungle) is made, the 
Mookhee receives 10 seers of grain on each wall a. 

In this village 2 beegas are allowed for a wara (compound), for which 
8 annas is taken ; also, on account of walra, 8 annas is taken. 

The Nurwa villages are taken in the manner of a lease by the Patels, who 
pay in shares according to a previous settlement, but in cases of the failure of 
any of tHen^.the rest are answerable. The management of the village between 
the Patelf^d cultivators is conducted according to the original mode of assess- 
ment af tiiq. village^ whatever it may be, so far that the Patels aie not permitted 
ta more ; to take tees is at their option. 
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AbiM*act of the Description of Assessment prevailinff xfi the Khcisa Vitlugee 
of the Collectorate on January 1849. , ^ 
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Subjecc. 


Nurwa villages... 

Uniform annual beegotee 
Khatabundee ... 

Fixed amount on ploughs 

Jinuswar beegotee 

Khatabundee and jinuswar 

Fixed amount on wells & fields, & jinuswar, 

Uniform annual beegotee on koovetur land, 

and on the rest jinuswar 

Fixed amount on wells and jinuswar. . . 

Fixed rate on ploughs, bhagbuttaee and 
jinuswar ... 

Fixed amount on wells, bhagbuttaee and 
jinuswar ... 

Fixed amount on khureef, bhagbuttaee and 

Fixed amount oH)loughs, and bhagbuttaee.! 
Bhagbuttaee... ... ... ...' 

Bhagbuttaee and jinuswar 

Bhagbuttaee and plough tax 

Bhagbuttaee and plough tax, and fixed ratej 
on pieces of land attached to houses 
Bhagbuttaee and plough tax levied on per- 
sons paying the share called Bhag-| 
hurra*’ : Wurtuneeas, Kolees, &c. pay only! 
plough tax... 

Bhagbuttaee and plough tax on Wurtuneeas, 
and if cultivated with rubbee Rs. 6-8-0 
perbeega... 

Bhagbuttaee and plough tax on persohs 
paying the share called bhagburra, or 
Bhulrteeas 

Bhagbuttaee and plough tax on personsj 
paying th^^ share called bhagburra, and 

on Kolees,"^ &c. bhagbuttaee only 

Bhagbuttaee with babtee and plough tax on 
Wurtuneeas... 

Bhagbuttaee on dongur, sathec, and rubbee, 
and the rest jinuswar ... ... . . | 

Bhagbuttaee and plough tax and beegoteej 

on a few lands 

Bhagbuttgee and kbata veera ... 

Fix^ amount on plough and on rubbee, 
one*8eventh share of wheat... 

Bhagbuttaee with babtees 

Bhagbuttaee and hull veera ^ 

'Bhagbuttaee, the produce of which belongs 
to the Marwaree State, and the reera 
only belongs |o Govemment.^. 

Total. 
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The folloivuigf 18 an extract of a letter from the Collector of Ahmedabad 
to the Revenue Commissioner, No. 199, dated 3rd July 1848 : — 

^^3. The bhagbuttaee principle, which is the most objectionable of 
all, not only in the point of inconvenience to Government in ^receiving 
grain, &c. in kind, and having to dispose of it, but in the method iii which 
the amount of the share is determined, in which there is so much matter of 
conjecture and opinion, that there is almost always room for suspicion of 
unfairness, which can rarely be brought homo. Tins system occasions loss to 
both Government and the ryots, and should be got rid of with all speed ; and 
my directions to the Mamlutdars have been to take in hand bhagbuttaee 
villages first. 

4. The jinuswar system, or assessment by crops, is also highly objection- 
able, from the great number of crops upon which different rates obtain, and 
also from there being a further assessment on second or third crops taken from 
the land in the same year, all which occasion a great deal of interference with 
the cultivator, by the necessity of investigations by the Native Local 
Olficers. 

5. The khatabundee system would appear to imply a leasehold system, but 
this is not exactly its nature. The person who takes a kliata undertakes to 
cultivate a number ofbeegas at a certain rale, so many more at a lower rate, 
and ally more at a further lower rate ; but some ryots are assessed at half a 
khata, when they are thought to be unable to undertake a whole khata, and 
are allowed to cultivate only half the number of beegas at the higher rate, 
and. so on. The question who is to be admitted to cultivate a half khata rests 
with the Patel, and amounts to assessment upon means which require to be 
inquired into in cases where half khatas are admitted, besides the inquiry into 
the actual state and extent of cultivation. 

6. The hull veera system is a tax in the lump, upon as much land as 
a person can cultivate with a plough and one yoke of oxen. The amount 
varies very much, and whether he is to pay for one or two, or half a plough, 
is determined according to means, or according to the number of cattle the 
person has. 

7. There are also beegotees for the year, and fixed assessments on 
irrigable fields. 

8. The systems in themselves are intricate, but when they come to be 
mixed with others, they become so complex as occasionally to render the 
question what should be the assessment in a particular case a very difficult 
problem. In some villages so many as four different kinds of assessment 
prevail, and most othei'S have some mixture of system, besides conditions as . 
to the enjoyment of alienated land, and different rates existing for different 
classes of cultivators, all which render assessment questions exceedingly 
complex/’ 

fl 
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Mode of making the Cultur, or Appraising of Crop in BhaghuUaee Villages in 

the Ahmednlad Districts^ according to the account given by Ooolabroy^ i)esaee 

of JDuskrohie Purgunna. 

When an Ameen or Tusweesdar examines, or other officers go to a village, 
they collect all the Mutadar (Patels in office) and theCuIturoo (appraisers), one 
or two practical Patel cultivators, and such others as can be depended upon not 
to show favour, and, in company with the Tulatee (village accountant), proceed 
to one of the divisions of the lands of the village, previously giving notice to 
the cultivators of that division to be present at their fields, and they commence 
operations, hirst of all, the Tulatee’s register of fields is referred to, and the 
state and kind of crop therein noted compared with the crop on the field, and 
the extent of cultivation is also examined, and if the whole of the field is sown 
with one crop, the Ameen or Tusweesdar notes it down on a separate piece of 
paper, and in some cases in a separate book, which is called dhal-na-chopra, 
(book of appraisement) ; thus the Tusweesdar takes a general view of the 
standing crop, and the rest of the party proceed to determine from appearance 
the probable out-turn of grain by maund. The occupant of the field is then 
informed of the result of the appraisement : if he has any objections to offer, 
the manner of the appraisement is explained, and sometimes a small abatement 
is made, but if they are still dissatisfied a chokce (guard) is placed on the fields, 
and the actual out-turn deterniincd on the field when the crop is reaped : but 
if the cultivator agree to the appraisement, a memorandum is given to him of 
the quantity appraised, for his satisfaction. 

After the villages are appraised by the Ameen or Desaees, they report to the 
Mamlutdar the result of their inquiries, and send him a copy of the appraise- 
ment, when the Mamlutdar goes out himself, or sends out a Karkoon, com- 
pares the notes with the field, and the crop appraised, and if there be any 
doubt in his mind as to the quantity appraised, he makes an alteration in the pre- 
sence of the cultivators, increasing or decreasing th.e quantity, from the appear- 
ance of the crop or field ,• the Mamlutdar’s or Karkoon’s examination is con- 
sidered final, and the Tulatee is then ordered to take the necessary security 
from the cultivators for the payment of the rent, and allow them to remove the 
crop.^ The quantity of grain due to Government is left with the cultivator on 
his paying the value according to the market, but if the cultivator declines to 
keep the grain himself, it is sold, but until the sale takes place the grain remains 
under care of the cultivator, who is unanswerable for its production when 
required* 

Labour employed, and its Remuneration. 

The following extract from the Revenue Survey Report on the Duskrohie 
Purgunna, dated 30th September 1825, by Capfain James Cruikshank, 
Revenue Surveyor, gives the out-turn on a beegR of land sown with bajree 
and kuthol (pulse erpp), which is the common produce of the country : — 
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Rs. a, p. 


Manure^ 10 carts every second and third years, say equal to 

4 carts annually 1 0 0 

Ploughing * 2 0 0 

Seed, 6 seers of bajree and 3 of kuthol or pulse * 0 4 0 

Weeding 14 0 

Reaping and threshing 2 0 0 


6 8 0 

Beegotee or rent, varying from Rs. 3 to 5J per beega, say .... 3 12 0 


Total 10 4 0 


Produce in bajree and kuthol from 10 to 20 maunds, say 16 

maunds, at 1} maund per rupee 10 10 0 

Kurbee (200 bundles of straw) and gotar, (remains of the 
threshing of the pulse or kuthol) 1 8 0 


12 2 0 

Balance remaining Rs. 1 14 0 

“ The above is for uwul land : for the doyum soil the expense is Rs. 8-8-0, 
and produce Rs. 10-12-0, leaving a balance of Rs. 2-4-0 ; and for the soyum 
soil the expense is Rs. 5, and theproduceisRs. 6-14-0, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 1-14-0. 

^^The kurbee or straw of the doyum and soyum soil yields a better return 
than that in the uwul.’^ 

The ordinary rates of hire to common labourers employed in building at 
Ahmedabad are as follows, according to the city Foujdar’s return 

Labourers per diem; able-bodied 2J annas; ordinary 2 annas; women 
2 annas ; boys 1 J anna. 

The workmen at the paper manufactory receive higher wages, and from 
inquiries made at the manufactory, I am informed that upwards of 800 men 
and boys are employed there daily. 

The following is the nerrick or rate of hire for carrying burdens, carts with 
two and four bullocks, pack bullocks, and camels, &c. per coss, as obtained 


from the office of the Foujdar of the city of Ahmedabad : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Hire of one cart with one pair of bullocks, per coss 0 2 8 

Ditto ditto two pairs of bullocks, per coss •O 4 0 

Palanquin bearers carrying a passenger, each bearer per coss ..014 
Ditto carrying an empty palanquin, per coss per man. 0 0 8 
Bullocks on hire for a dumnee or travelling cart, per diem, 
whether with passentrer or empty, per coss 0 2 8 
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Rs. a. p. 

Camels when carrying burden, per coss each 0 1 6| 

Ditto empty, not customary to charge anything 

Man’s load not stipulated, but paid according to agreement in 
the city. The biggarces on the road, canying baggage^ of 
travellers fiom one village to another, aie paid six pies per load 
per coss 0 0 6 

[Note. — A coss in Guzerat is equal to 1 i English miles.] 

Navigable Rivers. 

There is no navigable river under this Collectorate, unless the Dholera and 
the Bhownuggur cieeks may be considered such. The foiiner is navigable 
for Native crafts, commonly known as botclla and prow. The Saburmuttee 
river, which runs though the greatest pait of this Collectorate, is difficult of 
entiance at the mouth, from the number of sand-banks, and is without a 
convenient harbour. An attempt was once made to establish a bunder at Motee 
Boroo, the southern village of the Dholka purgunna, but failed from natural 
difficulties. 

The Bhownuggur river is navigable for the Native craft five miles, to wdthin 
one mile of the town of Bhowmuggur, and even vessels of 400 tons may 
proceed as far as the creek commonly known by tlie name of Sanghae. The 
steamer Camac went up this creek this year (1847) up to the great kharee, 
called Kankrakharee, about a mile and a half fioin the town, where sufficient 
water remains to keep the vessel afloat even at low water. 

The Gogo bunder has a veiy small creek, in which no water remains when 
the tide is out, and large vessels ride at anchor about a quarter of a mile off 
the bunder. Botellas, &c. enter the creek during the tide to load, and some- 
times they remain, and are high and dry during the low tide. 

There is no good shelter for vessels in bad weather between Gogo and 
Bombay, so that it not unfrequently happens, particularly in the month of 
May, that boats which have neaily accomplished the voyage to Bombay are 
obliged to return the whole distance to (iogo in case of meeting bad weather. 
The roadstead at Gogo is well sheltered from the southerly winds by the 
island of Perim, between which and the mainland on the Gogo side are several 
reefs of rocks, which effectually break the swell of the sea. From the 
proximity of land, and a large sand- bank, there is no fear in case of northerly 
or other winds. During the months of March and April it appears to me that 
the harbipur of Gogo might be made available for ships sailing direct to 
England. A cargo of cotton and wheat might be obtained there, and all the 
expense of transbip^ient to Bombay avoided. Cotton screws were erected at 
Gogo by the late Hutteesing, a merchant of Alimed^bad, but they are not used, 
owing, as it is understood, to the influence of some merchants in Bombay. 
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Dbscription of Navigable Rivers. 

The Dholera creek was navigable for country boats of 200 to 300 candies 
for 7J miles, as far as tlie Oobra bunder, which is 6^ miles from the town of 
Dholera; but^n a. d. 1817 the Bhadur river burst its bank, and the stream 
from it, which served to keep the Dholera creek deep, being directed into the 
Bhogawa, tended to choke up the Dholera creek, so that it was abandoned, 
and goods were mostly shipped at the bunder of Bhowleearee, which is situated 
16 miles to the south of Dholera, on a creek navigable about 7 miles from the 
Gulf. Another port was opened at Amlee in 1836, 8 miles north-east of 
Dholera, but has been abandoned since February 1846, when the encroach- 
ment of the sea and the filling up of the creek rendered it useless. 

In the year 1844-45 the Bhadur liver reverted to its original channel, but 
instead of taking its original course along the old creek near Gobra, the water 
forced another channel near the village of Khoon, about 4 J miles from Diiolera, 
and formed a very commodious harbour for vessels (the Gulf of Cambay being 
about 6 miles from the usual anchoring ground) fur discharging and receiving 
cargo. The navigation, however, outside in the Gulf is confined, and vessels 
are unwillingly taken there, without a probability of a fair wind or fine weather. 
The Khoon bunder was opened in February 1846. 



Length of Rivers. 

Particulars regarding Rivers and Cieehs %n the Ahnedabad Collectorate, shoeing their Names, and how far they are 
navigable, ^c.; principally derived from the Map of Guzerat by the late Lieutenant Colonel Moxier Williams. 
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Vessels* 

The vessels employed in the ports of this Collectorate are those commonly 
known as botellas and prows, 'fheir distinguishing marks are that the larger 
vessels, of about 70 candies and above, go under the former appellation, and 
those under 60 candies are denominated prows. 

Muchwahs are fishermeifs smacks, worked by five or six men, according 
to the size. 

A prow generally plies between Gogo and Bugwa (village of the Oolpar 
purgunna,^nder the Surat Collectorate). It takes passengers at the rate of 10 
annas each, but if taken up by a single person the hire is Its. 16 for the trip. 
The voyage is performed in 12 hours, with the advantage of the tide : she leaves 
Gogo when the tide is just at high water on the ebb, and enters the Bugwa creek 
on the opposite side with the following tide on the flow. This vessel plies about 
twice a week ; even during the monsoon the communication is continued, when 
the state of the weather peimits. This boat is w^ork6d by six men, Kolees. 

The accompanying sketch is of a botella of 150 candies. The prows, 
muchwahs, &c. are all built nearly on the same model, varying in size and the 
quantity of bulwark. 

The small height of the bulwark in the middle of the botellas is intended to 
facilitate loading the vessel ; on going to sea it is usually shut up by a matting 
of leaves of the palm tree, strongly bound together with bamboos. 

Information hy Moosa Catcheo, Commismriat Agent at Gogo, 

The crews of these vessels are paid as follows : kalasees or common sailors 
receive Rs. 4 each for a trip to Bombay and back again, whether for a fort- 
night, a month, or more. Besides these the kalasees receive daily rations of 
rice, dholl, and mussala, averaging two seers per diem, and which costs say one 
anna per diem, besides which the supply of water and fuel devolve on the 
owner. The tindal receives Rs, 8 a month, that is double a kalasee’s pay. 


Pay to 

kalasees from Gogo 

to Surat 

Rs. 2 a trip 



99 

to Cambay .... 

2 „ 

}f 


99 

to Dholeia . . 

1 » 

ff 

9f 

99 

to Damaun. . . . 

3 „ 

ff 

99 

• 

♦ ” 

to Bassein .... 

4 „ 

ff 

99 

II 

to Jafrabad . . 

3 „ 

>1 

99 

II 

to Broach .... 

n „ 


II 

II 

to Tankaria . . 

H „ 

>1 

II 

II 

to Bombay . • • • 

4 „ 


The rate is subject to fluctuation, according to the demand for freightage. 
In the month of May, when is shipped to Bombay in large quantity, 

a strong south-west wind prevmis, and then the wages are raised to Rs. 5 
and even Rs. 8 each kalosee. A botella of 100 candies carries ten men, 
including the tindal. 
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A prow of 50 candies carries seven men; a prow of 25 candies c^irries 
four men ; a prow from 10 to 13 candies carries three men. The two last small 
crafts seldom go to Bombay, as the trip does not cover the ej^pense; therefore 
only large vessels are freighted for Bombay. 

The ordinary freightage is paid by merclmnts at 12 annas per candy, which 
equals 10 Indian maunds, from the opening of the season to March, and from 
April height rises to Rs. 2 per candy. 

The rates of passage money per head paid by the ordinary or lower sorts 
of passengers are as follows : — 

a, jp. 


From Gogo to Bombay 1 o 0 

„ to Surat 0 10 0 

„ to Broach 0 10 0 

„ to Tankaria 0 10 0 

„ to Cambay ^1 0 0 

„ to Dholera 0 8 0 

„ to Bhovvnuggur 0 4 0 

„ to Damaun 1 0 0 

„ to Bassein 0 10 0 


Freightage of opium and cotton is not reckoned per candy, but per box or 
bale. Opium shipped in a botella pays Rs. 2 per box, and sometimes Rs. 3 ; 
per steamer, Rs. 3 or more [)er box. Cotton bales weigh 6 Indian maunds 
each: the charge of freightage is Rs. 1 per bale, but it increases fiorn 12 
annas to Rs. 2 and sometimes Rs. 3 a bale. Instances have occurred of the 
freight rising to Rs. 6 a bade ; but this is very seldom, and depending on u very 
great demand for cotton. The cotton i» brought here chiefly fmm the Jeetpoor, 
Dorajee, Babreeah, and Oomrellee districts of Kattywar. The Gogo pur- 
guima does not produce very much. 

Lakes. 


Description and Situation, 


The only sheet of water of large extent is the Null, which is situated to the 
south of the Veerumgaum purgunna, and to the west of the Dholka purgunna. 
The water is brackish, and there are innumerable little islands, which aflTord 
grazing to the herds of cattle which are takert th^re for the purpose during 
the hot weather. The following account of this remaikable lake is extracted 
from the Survey Remark Book on the Dholka and Veeramgaum purgunna, 
and from inquiries : — 

" The distance from Ahmedabad to the Null is 37 mile.s, near Doorgee Menee, 


Extract from Re- 
venue Survey Ibj- 
port of the IDholka 
^rgunna, paragraph 
dated 31$t Decern- 
^ 1825. 


SWW. 

‘‘ The western frontier, of the purgunna touches upon a 
lake bearing the name of Null, which extends over a mea- 
sured area of 3, 1500 acres, or 49 J square miles, and of this 
22,796 acres, or 35 square miles, were actually covered 
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with water at the time its outline was surveyed, in February 1824. In 
general ehariictor it is shallow, muddy, and abounding with thick impe- 
netrable musses of reed, and is always covered with flights of water-fowls. 
It is bounded by no perceptible bank ; and the country that borders on it is a 
dreary desolate flat, covered with vegetation of the rankest and most unwhole- 
some neiture. On its eastern side there are some very remarkable undulations, 
whicli l)ear a remote similarity to the Mor Puna, or sandy hillocks that skirt the 
seashore between the Taptoc and iS'crbudda rivers. AvS soon as the rain ceases 
falling, the water becomes brackish, turning gradually more and more so, till 
perfectly salt. The shallow parts turn proportionally quicker than the deep, 
blit th(i whole is salt liy the end of I'cbruary or March. Though at any time 
unfit for irrigation, it is never sudicicntly impregnated to admit of the manu- 
facture of salt itself, and it is the unanimous opinion of every person questioned 
on the subject, that in no part of it could salt-pans be constructed with the 
least prospect of success. 

“ The reeds are used for eluippersor thatched roofs of houses, and the roots 
arii eaten under the name of beer. These roots are dug up carefully, separated 
Irom tlu‘ filjrcs, and ground into flour. The bread has a diy, sweetish, and by 
means uiijiloasant taste, something resembling ginger-bread : while grain is 
procurable, only the very poorest classes feed upon it, but during a season of 
famine, nnml)ers are driven to it to support existence; and in that of Sunuvut 
l.Sbf) (a. d. 1812-Pl) the place is said to have been thronged. To those 
accustomed to it from their biilh it is nutritious enough, but wlien incautiously 
eaten in any quantity by persons used to more wholesome food, it is 
apt to bring on violent dysentery and inflammation of the bowels, often 
proving fatal. * 

The libfcs are supposed by the people to be a deadly poison. It is this 
reed alone that renders the ground occupied by the iVull valuable, and an object 
of contention among the villagers that suriouiid it. Mence and Doorgee, of 
the Dholka piirgunna, have unsettled claims within it, whicli cannot be satis- 
factorily adjusted until the tract on the western side in the Veeruingauni 
jiurgunna shall have been examined.” 

There is another extensive sheet of water close by the kusba town of 
Furautejc, in a Iiollow called the Boke, a description of which is given in the 
“Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society” from May 1844 to 
I'ebruary lS4f), by Captain Fulljames. There are several pieces of water in 
the Boko, forming a sort of chain of tanks ; the largest is about 2,090 yards 
long and 1,1-70 yards broad, and the general depth in the dry weather is about 
12 feet. 

Canals. 

There are no canals of any sort in this district. All inland traffic is carried 
on by carts, camels, bullocks, and asses; which is explained under the liead of 
“ Modes of Transit and Communication by Land.” 

7 
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From the luiturc of the soil, which is loose and friable, particularly tiio 
goraroo, also from the want of a large supply of water, and the great evapora- 
tion, I doubt the probability of constructing them so as to be of |)ractical utility, 
even putting the subject of expense out of the question. 

Wells and Tanks. 

Wells and tanks seem to lune been much encouraged in the districts under 
this Collectorate, numerous old tanks still existing throughout the country, 
fiarge tanks are to be met with in places far away from villages, and tiadition 
attributes their erection to the Rrinjarecs of former times, who excavated them 
on the line of their march to w ater the hordes of cattle conveying salt into tlie 
interior of Malw a. 

The erection of wells is a subject wliich has repeatedly drawn the atteiitio!i 
of Government, and eve‘*y encouragement has been held out to the ryots to 
l)uild new ones, and also for the repair of old wells, l)y which means the evils 
of famine from dnnights are ameliorated. Numerous wells arc to be found in 
the hounds of almost every village, but a groat number have fallen in. The 
interior works in many are found entire, and in years of famine many are 
reopened, and the lands in the neigliboiirhood irrigated. In the year 184ti the 
Bombay Government extended further encouragement to persons to sink wells, 
under condition of allowing the ryots the enjoyment of rea[)ing the benelit 
arising from irrigation fora period of thirty years from the year in wliich the 
well is first commenced working, that is, the irrigation tax which prevails in all 
villages on lands irrigated is for that period exempted, and the lands are only 
charged the ordinary rates, that is rates in common with other lands on wliich 
the ordinary monsoon crops are raiscd.i^ 

Means or Irrigation in each District. 

Irrigation is carried on to a considerable extent in the Duskrohic and Dholka 
purgunnas, in raising the superior crops of sugar-cane, plantains, kc. and in 
the other purgunnas for raising crops of wheat, barley, and cheena (aii inferior 
sort of gram). 

Wells are most generally in use for irrigation. The tank irrigation is almost 
confined to the early part of the season, for bringing the rice crops to maturity* 
The rivers Saburmuttee and Kharee alford many spots along their course wdiere 
water can be raised by an arrangement called a dekoree, which is merely a 
rude frame over the bank of the river, on which the water-hag is worked. The 
lands in the neighbourhood of the lower part of the course of the Kharee 
being low, water can be taken to them by watercourse, but in some places it 
is necessary to raise the water a little by an arrangement called a jeela. 

The water-bag used in wells and ilekorees is of two kinds, one being ineridy 
a leather bag with an iron hoop to keep the mouth open, and requires to be 
upset when it arrives at the top of the wells, and is called raniea koss. The 
other has a long tail, open at the end, and doubled up while drawing ; but on 




T/vc Juia 

040^^ d<4Cfu}UVi4( 
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t^rrival af, the top a small rope pulls it forward, and the water comes out of 
itself: this is culled the soomleea koss. 

Harbours, and Siiippino frbquenting them. 

There is but one place which comes under the denomination of a liarbour, 
viz, Gogo ; the other resorts of vessels are in creeks some short distances 
inland. 

The harbour of Gogo affords good anchorage, the iiolding ground being 
good ; and the locality is protected from southerly winds by the island of Perim, 
and the reefs extending to the sliorc on that side of the Gulf. It is protected 
from norlherly winds by sand-banks in that direction, and the shore is not 
dangerous, being soft ground, and very strong easterly winds not often 
occ lining. 

The wliole of the Gulf of Cambay has undergone survey by oflicers of the 
Indian Navy, to whicli reference can be had for ])articulurs. With tlie excep- 
tions of a few coasting steamers, viz. the Canine, Phlox, Surat, and Pwarhi, 
the vessels u Inch resort here, the trade is carried on by the usual country crafts, 
botellas, prows, iJcc. 

The harbour of Gogo has tlie advantage of a light-liou.>e, of whicli the 
following is a description : — 

Perim Light -House, 

This light-house is situated on tlie island of Perim, under the Gogo inahal, 
Ahmedabad Colleetorate. It was erected by Government in a. d. 1832, at 
tlie joint suggestion of Mr. II. Borradaile, tlicn Collector of Customs at Surat, 
and of Commodore G. Grant, of the Indian Navy. 

Coinniodorc G. Grant, in a letter to Sir Charles IMalcolm, Superintendent of 
IVlarino, Bombay, dated 20tli January 1830, suggested the utility of having a 
light-house built on Perim island. The following observations by the 
Commodore on the dangers surrounding the island are given in his 
own words : — 

^‘The island is directly in the way of vessels proceeding to and from the 
ports of Gogo, Bhownuggur, Bhowlearee, and Dliolera. It bears from the 
north point of Broach WSW^W., distance about 13 miles ; and from 
the western shore it is distant about 4 miles. From Gogo it bears SE., and 
distant about 8 miles. Dangerous reefs of rocks surround it, and both the ebb 
and flood tide set very strong in between it and the mainland. It is conse- 
quently of the utmost importance that vessels should keep out of tlieir influence, 
as they sweep them amongst the dangerous shoals lying between the island and 
the main. Many vessels with their crews have been totally lost by getting on 
shore near Perim in the night ; consequently they generally keep along the 
east side of the Gulf, to avoid the danger, during the months of April and May. 
This cannot always be done, as when the southerly winds prevail, the swell is 
so great on tlxe eastern shore as to render it very often unsafe to anchor : the 
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consoiaence is that they are obliged to run for Gogo, at the risk o^ the lires of 
every person on board ; whereas, if there was a light-house dl the island, it 
would be as safe to stand on at night as it would be by day. The light on 
Perim would be of the greatest advantage to vessels on the eastern shore, being 
a cross-bearing to guide them to the anchorage off the port they might be 
steering for. Besides, in very bad weather, when it might be dangerous to 
anchor, they could run to Gogo road ip perfect safety. It appears to me that 
a small light-house might be erected on the ruins of an old tower now standing 
on the highest and most conspicuous part of the above island, at a small expense. 
The platform of the tower is near 50 feet above high-water nfUrk. Plenty of 
stones in the neighbourhood, from the ruins of an old fort close to the tower.” 

The above suggestion was recommended to Government by Sir Charles 
Malcolm, the opinion of the Collector of Sea Customs, Mr. Borradaile, there- 
on being fovouraUe. He proposed 8 annas for every boat as a light-house fee 
for the maintenance of the estaUishment on the island. An assurance, 
however, is recommended to be given to the trade, that when the whole outlay 
of the light-house has been covered, further exaction of the tax would be 
discontinued, or proportionally reduced. The establishment was at first 
placed under the control of the Commodore at Surat, and the syrang of the 
light allowed Rs. 8 per month for a boat. At present the establishment is 
under the Collector of Sea Customs. The establishments for the Perim light- 
house are a gunner, syrang, and seven lascars, at a monthly expense of Rs. 156. 
This continued till 1841, when the establishment was reduced to Rs. 57| per 
mensem. The present establishment stands thus per month : — 


Syrang.. ...,Rs. 16 4 0 

Tindal 8 8 0 

Five kalasees, at Rs. 5 25 0 0 

Hire of a boat 8 0 0 


57 12 0 

The island of Petim belongs to Kusbateesof Gogo, named Mosumbhaee and 
Zacoobjee, to whose forefatllbr it was granted in free gift by the King of 
Pelhi, under whose seal they enjoy it to the present day, free of rent. 

The appearance of the light-house is given in the accompanying sketch, 
taken on the north-west side of it. 

The amount of fees collected for the last five years is as follows, as 
obtained,from the Custom House at Gogo 


184243 

Rg. 49a 

184344 

661 

1844-46 

644 

184646 

622 

1846-47 




I 
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The island of Perim has obtained some notoriety from the number of 
fossil bones fcTund there : some I have seen are of animals of very large size, 
probably the mastadon ; there are also bones of animals still extant, and 
common ; for instance those of hogs, alligators, camels, and turtle. The place 
where these curiosities are found is far below high-water mark, on the reef at 
the south side of the island. The place is approachable only at low water. 

The village on the island consists merely of a few huts for twelve families, 
who cultivate about 100 beegas with bajree, tull, &c. In the hot weather, 
they generally leave the island, and live in Gogo till the season for cultivation 
arrives. Good stones for grinding grain are found here, and the proprietors 
receive Rs. 5 per 100 from the people who dig them out. On the coast 
opposite, in the neighbourhood of Gogo, are found red ochre and Fuller's 
earth. 

Cities, Towns and Villages. 

The following statement gives an alphabetical list, by purgunnas, of all the 
villages in the Collectorate, with particulars relating to their size, value, and 
tenure, &c. : — 
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Duskrohie Aiimedabad. 


No. 

Names of Villages. 

1 

Total Area. 

1 

1 

j 

! 

1 

! 

1 Male Population 1st 
January 1848. 

Number of Houses 
let January 1848. 

Direct Distance 
from Ahmedabad. 

Shops. 

Revenue in 1846-47. 



1 

Acres. iCensus of 1840. 

1 

J Miles. 



a. 


City of Aiimeda- 


! 



i 





bad . . 

1,346 45723 32221 


2,874 



] 

Aspoor. . 

74' 

. , 

1 .. 

; 2j'nE. 

. . 

210 

0 

2 

' Haghfurdos 

1,08; 

2; 

170* 89; 3-554 


1,908 

0 


Bahadurabad . . 

460i 

108 68 

7i SW. 


681 

0 

4 

Bakrol Boojnig. 

2,023' 

517 

; 260 lOi ESE. 

T) 

2,3 15 

0 

5 

Butwa . . 

3,965 

1,617 

j 84!J 

, 5* SSE. 

34 

7,622 

0 

6 

Becheepoor 

C7: 

1: 

69 

: 31) 7i SE. 

1 

499 

0 

7 

Beherampoor . . 

l.23( 

)i 

7 

i 

JA SSW. 

, , 

2,507 

0 

8 

Bharej . . 



3151 163i 7.^ WNW. 

2 

2,831 

0 

9 

Bliat . . 

I 1,569 

194 

115 

' 5i NNE. 

2 

1,396 

0 

10 

IBhoowalree ..| 

2,109i 

!)28j 427 

9~ E. 

20 

2, .584 

0 

11 

Boorthul 

! l,330i 

.306; 142 

' 8i NNE. 

2 

1,656 

0 

12 

Borukdeo 

1,303' 

178 

! 94 

4.i WNW. 


1,887 

0 

13 

Chandeeul 

1,766! 

256 

i 118 15^ E. 

1 

1,253 

0 

11 

Chandloreea . . 

1,018 

231 

i 106i 

‘ 4 NNW. 

1 

1,754 

0 

1.5 

Chandkbera . . 

2,56 ll 

250 

2531 

()} N. 

6 

1,066 

0 

16 

(vharorec 

704; 

89| 

1 65: 

7 NNW. 


461 

0 

17 

Checlora 

1,2091 

215 


7 NNE. 

2 

1,309 

0 

18 

Chanpoor Khan- 


1 


lllj 






dee . . 

499. 

113 

59 . 

5.i NNE. 

1 

1,021 

0 

19 

Chudawur 

580 


119 ' 

77l 

1 W. 

1 

1,219 

0 

20 

Chotee Duskroie. 

Sot surveyed ; consists of waste .npots in the city. 


167 

0 

21 

Chungejpoor, or 










jMeetakuUee. . 

345 


1641 

97! 

1 WNW. 

1 

908 

0 

22 

Dholiikooa 

512 


15li 

40 12 XNE. 


32 

0 

23 

Duntatec (Ser- 



i 

j 






tha) . . 

1,013 


228 

116' 

1 1 NNW. 


1,197 

0 

21 

Dureeapoor 

563 


28 b 

2:)2 

i N. 

*103 

1,294 

0 

25 

Eendrora 

2,210 


42Hj 

2l8il3i- NNE. 


1,463 

0 

26 

Ehanasun 

1,170 


286' 

235: 

Oi NE. 

V 3 

•2,005 

0 

27 

Eesunpoor 

1,169 


271 

168. 

3 SSE. 

1 

1,087 

8 

28 

Fureedabad 

48 



.. i 

i E. 


77 

0 

29 

Futepoor 

59 


49 

35| 

18 SW. 


169 

0 

30 

Futwarce 

2,373 


155 

69! 

6 SW. 


1,968 

0 

31 < 

Greeaspoor 

2,061 


248 

158 

6i SSW. 

’ 1 

1,268 

0 

32 < 

Gerutnuggur, or 










Ruleeatpoora . 

774 


54 

29 

7| SE. 


820 

0 

33 ( 

Grerutpoor 

596 


176 

93 

8,1 SSE. 


1,888 

0 

34 ( 

Grhantloreea ... 

1,121 


123 

73 

3| NW. 


1,254 

0 

35 ( 

3ota . . 

1,515 


249 

173 

r>i NNW. 

31 

1,923 

0 

36 < 

jfhorasur 

1,257 


74 

43 

3i SSE. 

.. ! 

1,321 

0 

37 i 

jfutrar . . . . 

3,382 


802 

424 

ESE. 

13 < 

1,170 

0 

381 

[lauaol . 

2,110 


135 

89 

5 NNE. 

2 ^ 

>,016 

0 




Khalsa. 

O' „ 

» 

0 

O.Inanico. 

0 Khalsa. 
0 | 

0 
o! 
o‘ 
o: 
o; 
o; 

01 

0| 

0, 

0 


0 .' 

0| 


ft 

ft 


ft 


0| 

oi 


ft 


ft 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


ft 


ft 

ft 

» 

tt 

it 

t» 

ft 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


ft 

tt 

ff 

tf 

ff 

ff 

tf 


Tenure. 
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No. Names of Villages. ^ 

B O 3 

o c 

H <» 3 


3J) Fleelmtpoor 

40 Ileerpoorklioord. 

4 1 Hooka . . 
42Hanspoor 

43 Janoo . . . . ‘ 

44JhooTulal 

45 Jehangeerpoor,oi 

J[^mulpoor . . 

46 Jugvitpoor 

47 .Jumceatpoor . . 

48 Kajoepoor, or 13a- 

(leepoor 
4l)Kalee .. 

50 Khoreera 

5 1 KUoruj. . 

52 Kolia . . 

531 Koch rub 
54lKoobuthul 

55 Kooha . . 

56 Kolurpoor 

57 Kunbha 

58 Kurhee. . 

50 Kojar . . 

60 Kotesur 
61iK»ulunj)Oor, or 

(3iotee Dus- 
krohie 

62 Lalpoor 

63 Lcelapoor 
6 1 Leemrcoa 
65 Lulikainuii 
6(i Medura. . 

67 Moliemudabad 

Kokra 

68 Mehemudnuggur 
60 Meheinudpoor . . 

70 Multanpoor 

7 1 Mootheca 

72 Motera. . 

73 Mukiirlia, and 1 

poora. . 

74 Mukduinpoor . . 

75 Meetcepoor 

76 Niideecha, or Su- 

wad . . 

77 Nuderat, Joonce 

Duskrohie . . 


Acres. Census of 1840. 

704 192 111 6 

40 .. .. 1 

Cao 117 75 10 

775 88 40l 7 

2,050 500 282il0 

1,070 420 187 7 


1,935! 1,342 
OlOl 20 


. 2,772 
. 329 

. 219 


111 6 WNW. 
. . 1 SE. 

75 lOi NNE. 
40l 71 ENE. 
282il0^ E. 

187 7h N. 


55 2 
07 6 
209 10 


NE. 
NNW. i 
NNW. t 


241 44 N. 

150 8^ NNW. 
2.50 84 NNW. 


150! 9 
2771 1 


NNE. 

SW. 


3.50llU E. 
09^114' E. 
24 6 N^ 


9‘ NNE. 
9J E. 

5 NNE. 


.. IS. 

ClIllJ E. 

G9i 9i NNW.; 
5ll 94 NNE. 
I29l 8A NW. 
117 !i0' NE. 


151 3 
01 3 


SE. ! 
WNW.i 


70 5i W. 

.. li N. 

81 8 NE. 
167 42 NNE. 

180 5 WSW. 
34 2^ SW. 

.. 2.i SW. 

.. u SW. 


illedoftUe rnor.i 


Rs, a. p. 

2 852 0 0 Khalsa. 

74 0 0 „ 

. 573 00 „ 

2 596 0 0 

2 2,414 0 0 „ 

.5 2,705 0 0 „ 

1 150 0 0 „ 

729 0 0 „ 

2 1,105 0 0 „ 

. 1,533 0 0 „ 

1 1,900 0 0 „ 

1 1,486 0 0 „ 

2 2,970 0 0 „ 

3 1,003 0 0 „ 

5 1,095 0 0 „ 

17 3,483 0 0 

20 5,970 0 0 

417 0 0 „ 

9 2,923 0 0 

748 0 0 „ 

3 18 9 11 Inamee. 

1 Free. iDcwustlian. 


10 0 0 Khalsa. 

555 00 „ 

701 00 „ 

1 857 0 0 „ 

1 1,149 0 0 

lil,76 4 0 0 „ 

1,852 0 0 „ 

940 0 0 

762 0 0 

200 0 0 „ 

2 1,415 0 0 „ 

4 2,002 0 0 „ 

. 4,602 0 o! „ 

37 3 11 Inamee. 
. Free. 

. 302 0 0 Khalsa. 

32 0 o| „ 
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No. 

Names of Villages. 

Total Area. 

Male Population 1st 
January 1848, 

Number of Houses 
Ist January 1848. 

Direct Distance 
from Ahmedabad. 

a 

o 

c /2 

Revenue in 1 846-47. 




Acres. 

Census of 1846. 

Miles. 


JRs, 

a. 

p- 


78 

Nudcrat 

152 

.. 


Bed of the river. 


329 

0 

0 

Khalsa* 

79 

Nugeena 

316 



2 

SE. 


585 

0 

0 


m 

Niirora. . 

3,732 

1,202 

603 


NE. 

28 

5,360 

0 

0 


81 

Neekolc 

2,531 

571 

280 


E. 

14 

107 

1 

3 

luaince* 

82 

Nalal . . 

1,315 

106 

59 

4i 

S. 


28 

13 

ll 


83 

Oosmanpoor . . 

281 

63 

37 

H 

NNW. 

, , 

614 

0 

0 

Khalsa. 

84 

Oosmanbad 

311 

188 

112 

12A 

NW. 

2 

318 

0 

0 


85 

Oomarsud 

4,370 

1,424 

766 

12-i 

N. 

21 

4,717 

0 

0 


86 

(3kaf . . 

921 



5J 

8\V. 


77 

4 

6 

Dewusthau. 

87 

Odhuv . . 

2,362 

421 

209 

5J 

K. 

3 

3,242 

0 

0 

Khalsa. 

88 

Oganoj . . 

3,641 

749 

316 

7h 

NW. 

25 

Free. 



89 

Palree Kochriib. 

800 

319 

J99 

1 

SW. 

2 

1,983 

0 

0 

Khalsa. 

90 

Peeplod. . 

1,376 

194 

96 

5* 

SSW. 

2 

622 

0 

0 


91 

Por, or Mooza- 












frabad 

1,460 

480 

259 

9J 

N. 

3 

2,621 

0 

0 


92 

Purdol . . 

1,267 

508 

180!l0.i 

ENE. 

7 

1,973 

0 

0 


93 

Pusoonj 

2,776 

194 

276: 14 J 

E. 

83,309 

0 

0 

99 

94 

Raipoor 

1,527 

568 

323 

11 

NE. 

28 

2,130 

0 

0 


95 

Raisnn . , 

86 H 

227 

101 

11 

NNE. 

4 

1,128 

0 

0 

99 

96 

Raj poor, 2 Ubtee 

89 

, , 

. . 

2 

E. 

, , 

269 

0 

0 

99 

97 

Raj poor Heer- 












poor . , 

1,256 

515 

310 

u 

SE. 

4 

2,760 

0 

0 

It 

98|Raind .. .. 

2,051 

483 

323 

6 

SE. 

7 

3,148 

0 

0 

99 

991 Raneep. . . . j 

1,354 

179 

109 

31 

N. 


2,171 

0 

0 

It 

lOOjRukheeal Booj-j 












rug . . . . 

627 

95 

53 

n 

E. 


1,211 

0 

0 

99 

1 0 1 1 Rukheealhkoord. 1 

156 



2i 

E. 


500 

0 

0 

99 

102jRukhceal Turlf. 

1,152 

175 

88 

21 

E. 

4 

3,851 

0 

0 

99 

103iSanoda.. 

2,524 

891 

47H 

19} 

NE. 

29 

2. 1 26 

0 

0 

99 

104 

Secugurwa 

926 

190 

112 

7 

E. 

3 

1,446 

0 

0 

99 

105 

Shahbazpoor . . 

990 

179 

110 

12 

NNW. 

7 

915 

0 

0 

It 

106 

Shahwarce 

2,995 

289 

165 

3} 

SSW. 

4 

2,961 

0 

0 

99 



r 

Under 

The peo- 

1 







107 

Sheher Kotra . . 

653 < 

the eify 
of 

pie live 
in the 


E. 


2,428 

0 

0 

99 



1 

Ahmed- 

city. 

i 







108 

ShekhpoorKhan- 


abad. 










poor, or Nou- 












rungpoor 

915 

148 

94 

1 

NW. 

, , 

2,428 

0 

0 

99 

109 

Sooghur 

1,069 

193 

106 

7} 

NNE. 

3 

1,331 

0 

0 

It 

110 

Soorpoor 

105 



24- 

NE. 

, , 

205 

0 

0 

99 

111 

Soodul Khandrol, 












orDaneelumra. 

1,234 

130 

84 

2 

S. 

1 

2,793 

0 

0 

It 

112 

Sola 

2,357 

543 

330 

5| 

NW. 

3 

1,523 

0 

0 

99 

113 

Sunadhal 

4,008 

336 

227 

8 

sw. 

2 

5,365 

0 

0 

99 

114 

Surkhej 

1,667 

2, 135 

1,324 

5J 

sw. 

46 

2,780 

0 

0 

' if 

115 

Sumeepoor 

111 

• • 

• . 

n 

SE. 

, , 

217 

0 

0 

99 

116 

Syudpoor 

1,278 

422 

192 

4| 

NE. 

5, 

2 

12 

8 

Inamec# 







.09 



Dusksouig Jetulpook. 


Ho. 


Nwqm of Tillages. 


Bhocnnid 
Batkrolfchoorcl 
Baraa . . 
Ba^iree 
Baroi^r» 
Ch<^r. . 

7 iCSteelrAHV 


B flares.’. 

IB IHl«Iw^tn|UI 


Total Area. 

3 

goo 

e 

a 30 

JO 

«} as 

'3 

S 

o 

S 

0 

1 
s 

9 

• 

4> 

2 

8 ^ 
g 

2 

P 

Shops 

1 

Revenue in 1846-47 

Acres. 




Miles. 


JRs a. p 

1,67*5 



10 

E. 

1 

1,840 0 0 

1,830 

312 

204 

5 

WNW. 

5 

2,409 0 0 


Pitim 

1,163 

3 

B. 

47 

17.049 0 0 

361 

316 

182 

5 

E. 

4 

1,643 0 0 


94 

92 

ENE. 

1 

1,622 0 0 

1,447 

^kT[m 

225 

2i ENE. 

3 

2,624 0 0 

1.946 

904 

259 

9i SSW. 

4 

2,607 0 0 



99 

8 

S. 

2 

2,319 0 0 


1 

151 

34 ENE. 

7 

2,247 0 0 

3*622 


429 

9 

ENE. 

9 

3,610 0 0 


63$ 

461 

8 

S8W. 

6 

2,870 0 0 


Khalsa. 


Tenure I 11 S I * * P " 
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l^BojucA PvalauHVA. 


No 

> 

of Villages. 

Total Area. 

Male Population latj 
January 1848. | 

Number of Hottaes.] 

1 1 

Direct Distance 
from Dbolka. 

1 

Ambareylee . . 

Acres. 

2,889 

632 

480 

Miles. 

6 SSW. 

2 

Ambeth^e 

1,222 

131 

79 

3} SE. 

3 

Amlee . 

910 

253 

130 

20J N. 

4 

Amleeala(talput) 

2,188 

\ 72Q 

469 

41 NE 

5 

ATnleeala(wanta) 

481 



6 

Adrora. 

3,677 

317 

219 

10 WNW. 

7 

Bawula. . 

5,743 

1,767 

1,186 

8i NW. 

8 

Bhaet 

3,943 

847 

467 

10 N. 

9 

Bbawunpoor 

892 

78 

49 

25 N. 

lO Bopul .. 

1,413 

488 

282 

21 N. 

11 

Budurkha 

2,753 

1,049 

631 

71 N. 

12 

Bhaela . 

4,437 

306 

281 

8i WNW 

13 

Bhetawara 

974 

146 

77 

3J S. 

14 

Bholad . 

7,062 

474 

400 

21 J SSW. 

15 

Bohol .. 

3,230 

109 

84 

21 NW. 

16 

Buldana 

3,421 

205 

152 

14 WNW. 

17 

Bigoowa 

1,545 

105 

80 

10 WSW. 

18 

Bhamesra 

4.478 

102 

65 

13S W. 

19 

Bhoomlee 

3,082 

131 

81 

13 SSW. 

20 

Bhoorkee 

3,925 

239 

156 

17 sw 

21 

Bugodra 

8,282 

226 

223 

I6i WSW. 

22 

Botoo Nanee . . 

5,298 

378 

324 

19J SSW. 

23 

Boroo Molee . . 

9,770 

381 

247 

19i SSW. 

24 

Bukrana 

5.881 

311 

117 

24 NW. 

2S 

Chimgodar 

1,700 

312 

! 145 

14 N. 

26 

Chuk .. 

264 

1 

) 

2,044 

Witli 

Dliolka 

{2 NW. 

2; 

ChnloHH 

4,188 

, 1,449 

1 5 W. 

2« 

2S 

Chttoil^r (tul- 
put) . 

Ch^ndesinr (wen- 

1,596 

>601 

387 

5J NE. 

3C 

ta) 

Clieetttrwiim . . 

2,546 

1,163 

ij 

1 136 

1 93 

113 S. 

31 

; Ckeeaim 

2,878 

1 24] 

i 15S 

1 6 WNW 

3S 

SOkaklitf 

5,96<l 

1 148 

) 64 

123 N. 

32 

iChuibliur 

, 4,23J 

i 29( 

) 20C 

1 12i WNW 

3^ 

lOWftt.. K .. 

1,71M 

\mi 

1 111 

1 83 

1201 NW. 

31 


» 

1 108 

l)U4 WNW 


z 

3 

s 

s 

I 

& 




9 

4,248 

1 

1,322 

2 

2,351 

5.470 

275 

5 

1,717 

34 

7,172 

26 

5,188 

1 

475 

2 

4,004 

22 

4,435 

4 

■i 

6,841 

Included in 
khaleeapoora 

7 

41,000 

-i 

1 Included in 
) Bholad 

5 

ff 

■{ 

Included in 
Gangur. 


2 

5 


9» 

>> 


» 

Included m 
Ooteleea. 

5,995 

2,200 

1,156 


36 


636 

9,143 



1,889 

1,050 

12,500 
Included in 
Uangur. 
Included in 
Dheengarak 

1 ,2U 

27 

2»a56 


i 


Khalsa. 

» 

if 

ft 

Talooka. 

Khalaa. 


ff 

^ Talooka. 

ff 
ff 

} » 
ff 
ff 


! 


ff 


f* 


ff 

Khalsa* 


ff 


ff 

Talooka. 


ft* 



ff 

Khaisa. 

ff 








42 


No. 

Names of Villages. 

Total Area. 

de Population 1st 
January 1848. 

imber of Houses. 


)irect Distance 
t’lom Dholka. 

Shops. 


3 

0 

1 




a 



M ^ 






Acres. 



Miles. 



Rs. 

36 

Dewtee Nunee, 










or Bhatnee 

Dewtee 

951) 

138 

87 

14 

N. 

1 


.549 

37 

Dudoosur 

1,649 

Id!) 

99 

31 

SW. 

. , 


2,227 


Dholka Kusba, 1 
and 8 Pooras 5 

10,037 

640.'>1 

8,811 

^ fJM. iVoinl 
< Ahintd ibad J 
{ 22 SW. 3 

247 


13,295 

31) 

Damn . . 

3,0 IS 

267 

143 

11^ 

NW. 

2 


1,882 

40 

Dholec . . 

3,333 

171 

120 

114 

8S\V. 

3 


1,398 

41 

Dew Dholera . . 

2,929 

402 

2:)!)iHH WNW. 

8 


1,5.54 

42 

Dhiinwara 

2,93S 

2.54 

194 

8 

\v. 

6 


2,083 

43 

Doorgee 

5,69S 

201 

115 

22 

wxw. 



560 

44 

Dudooka 

4,608 

4.50 

431 

21 

NW. 

5 


3,051 

45 

Doogarce 

1,850 

179 

io8:i2A 

1 

s. 

1 


Included in 
Khaleeapoora. 

46 

Dewurthul 

5,213 

89 

50 

20i 

w. 

1 

( 

( 

Included in 
Bholad. 

47 

Dewtee Motee 









Wagrolauee . . 

1,947 

151 

94 

15 

N. 

. . 


1, 

48 

Dedhal . , 

1,521 

165 

111 

9i 

NW. 

1 


Included in 
Gangur. 

49 

Dheengara, and 1 









Poors 

5,551 

146 

137 

19 

SW. 



1,800 

50 

Dhunala 

4,489 

215 

165 

24 

SW. 

5 


1,261 

51 

Doomalee 

6,178 

172 

113 


W. 

7 


9.50 

52 

Eengolee 

1,952 

466 

363 


SSE. 

6 


3,249 

53 

Eeava . . 

3,180 

249 

37 

22 

NNW. 

2 

1 

Included in 
Babonuna. 

54 

Ganesur 

1,016 

119 

9:5 

0} 

S. 

1 

5 1 5 

55 

Gootna, . 

1,772 

740 

40S 

20i 

N. 

5 


4, .583 I 

56 

jGeerund . . | 

1,368 

253 

116 

8 

SE. 

4 


1,109 

57 

Goondee, and 4 
PooraWuua- >' 

5,232 

258 

130 

18} 

SW. 

9 

[ 

Included in 
Bholad. 


lia . . J 








58 

Goruj .. 

4,274 

158 

130 

18 

NNW. 

8 


II 

59 

Gangur, and 2 
Pooras 

14,151 

796 

733 

11 

wsw. 

22 


13,041 

60 

Goondana Poors. 

1,170 

24 

24 

18 

wsw. 


1 

Included in 
Gangur. 

61 

Garol . . 

3,197 

269 

193 

10 

s. 

5 

2,150 

62 

Goothavee 

4,189 

694 

580 

20 

N. 

59 

[ 

Included in 
Bukrana. 

63 

Govinda 

1,297 

86 

24 

18 

WNW. 



,1 

64 

Garoreea 

1,00.5 

205 

97 

22J N. 

2 


500 

6.5 

Hussnnniiggiir. . 

509 

57 

48 

11 

WNW. 



508 

66! 

Husuupoo Kus> 










ba . . 

511 

Added to Dhalka. 

2j S. 



890 

67i 

Jhekra . . . . I 

1,231 1 

284 

191 

6j WNW. 

4 


' Ii3Gl 


Khalsa* 

>» 

ff 

»$ 

Talooka. 


» 




)> 

>» 

Klialsa. 

Talooka. 

Khalsa. 

>» 

» 

Talooka. 


II 


» 

II 

11 

II 

11 

11 

Khalsa, 


II 


II 
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S OD 

i 

S ^ 


d> 


No. 

Kamw of VillagM. 

0$ 

4 

3 

1? 

!§■ 

PU 2 
<0 S 
*o3 

0 

X 

1 

B 

s 

g- 

is 

« s 

1 2 

Q 

e. 

o 

,£3 

OQ 

•It 

O) 

.3 

o 

3 

3 

V 

o 

2 

3 

1 





!z; 



PS 




Acres. 



Miles. 


Rs, 


68 

Jhoobar 

4,329 

229 

134 

13 NW. ! 

1 

1,809 

Kbalsa. 

69 

Jhoora . . 

1,844 

59 

3.-) 

14 NW. 

1 

387 

>> 

70 

Julalpoor Kusba. 

925 

118 

85 

2^ NE. 

2,381 


71 

Julalpoor Wujee- 
fa . . 

699 

496 

268 

NE. 

6 

3,974 

it 

72 

Juwal Roopawu- 









tee, or Ka- 
chceanee 

2,150 

162 

109 

4^ NNW. 

2 

1,134 

>» 

73 

Jhakra . . 

3,320 

339 

318 

16 SSW. 

6 

3,223 

II 

74 

Julalpoor God- 1 
neshwur . . J 

1,815 

145 

85 

5 WSW. 

'! 

Included in 
Khalt’kpoora. 

1 Talooka. 

75 

Juwaruj 

5,284 

390 

330 

16 S\V. 


Included in 
Bholad. 

1 ” 

76 

Knneetba 

2,984 

86 C 

552 

8 N. 

14 

6,298 

Kbalsa. 

77 

Kerala . . 

1,472 

266 

216 

8 WNW. 

2 

2,755 

II 

78 

79 

Khan poor 
Khurentee Roo- 

1,252 

97 

47 

3 WSW. 

8 SW. 

• • 

410 

II 

pawutee 

2,089 

203 

164 

3 

971 

II 

80 

Koclireea 

2,377 

304 

231 

9 WNW. 

8 

3,003 

II 

81 

Kureeana 

1,872 

115 

184 

8 SW. 

8 

652 

II 

82 

Kuotur 

3,741 

179! 

121 

16J W. 

o 

939 

II 

83 

Kesrundee 

5,856 

472 

305 

1 5 W. 

10 

3,345 

II 

84! 

Kuooka 

4,831 

737 

551 

8| S. 

5 

5,273 

II 

85 

Klmlekpoora . . 

355 



SSW. 


5,612 

Talooka. 

86 

Khatreepoor, oi 









Macbee Kba- 
tree . . 

740 

51 

36 

31 ESE. 


1,342 

II 

87 

Kuwala 

2,717 

147 

96 

15 WNW. 

4 

r 

500 * 

Kbalsa. 

•\ 

88 

Kaleeapoora . . 

385 

16 

23 

; 7S SSW. 

" [ 

Included in 
Bholad. 

1 Talooka. 

89 

Kolut . . 

2.575 

159 

94 

1 15*- N. 

3 

)> 

II 

00 

Koth . . 

19,721 

1,347 

955 

,11 SW. 

51 


If 

91 

Kulana. . 

2,507 

96 

136 

I24J NW. 

1 

>» 

II 

92 

Kheecba, or 1 
Cheecba . . J 

895 

68 

; 4.^ 

I15J NNW. 

■■ ! 

Included in 
Ooteleea. 

1 " 

93 

Kanetee 

1,417 

114 

82 

1 10^ N. 


450 

II 

94 

Khora . • 

2,931 

87 

6£ 

122 NNW. 

2 

•• 1 

320 

II 

95 

Kodaleea 

748 

1 2G 

i 

1 15J NW. 

Included in 
VVucheea. 

1 ■■ 

96 

97 

Koondul 

Koovar, and 1 

3,501 

m 

I 91 

1 18 NW. 

119 NW. 

5 

1,583 

3,167 

II 

Poora 

5,836 

; 295 

1 20^ 

4 

II 

98 

Kadeepoor 

502 

1 41 

3: 

7 6 SW. 

• • 

t 

Included in 
Cheeturwara, 

Inamee. 

■J 

99 

' Lugdana 

2,235 

■ 14^ 

] 12; 

H2 W. 

■’! 

J Talooka. 

100 

1 Lodula. . 

7,356 

I 301 

1 195 

J23 SW. 


Included in 
Ootarea. 

i ” • 
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ti 

1 




*> 


No. 

Names of Villages. 

ei 

1 

a 

32 

^ § 

o 

a 

*3 

Vi 


Op 

15 S 

i 

XI 

i 

a 

i 

e 

£J 

a 

« 





g 



(Xt 

1 






'A 


Q 


S 




Acres. 



Miles. 


Jig, 


101 

Lckumba 

1,229 

106 

52 

16 

NNW. 

1 

260 

Talooka. 

102 

Lodreeal 

1,762 

127 

83 

11 

NNW. 

1 

1,000 


103 

Lana . . 

1.763 

141 

101 

3 

W. 


16 

Dhurmada. 

104 

Mcliuniur 

2,731 

160 

98 

141 

wsvv. 


591 

Khalsa. 

10.) 

Mnfleepoor 

1,481 

139 

80 

1 

NNE. 


1,501 


106 

Moojpoor JBiihar- 









noo . . 

879 

39 

21 

0.1 

■^4 

sw. 


290 

,, 

107 

Muneepoor 

1,014 

179 

122 

21 

N. 


963 

,, 

108 

Menee . . 

2.803 

191 

116 

•2:15 

WNW. 

2 

443 


109 

Mutora. . 

1,332 

163 

115 

115- 

N. 

3 

1,621 


no 

Morasur 

4,870 

575 

436 

121 

NNW. 


Included in 
J^liolad. 

1 Talooka. 

111 

Mutaniun 

7,326 

540 

319 

14 

S. 

12 

)) 

>» 

112 

Mehclabiia 

2,808 

74 

58 

IH 

WNW. 


Included in 
Mukheoao 


113 

Metal .. 

3,708 

307 

190 

ici 

WNW. 

2 [ 

Included in 
lloi'oomota. 


114 

Moreea. . 

3,19 J 

335 

197 


N. 

17 j 

Included in 
Kookwar. 

•• 

115 

Vlukheeao 

5,408 

295 

150 

19'. 

NW. 

10 ' 

2,713 

J 

116 

Mankol. . 

8,028 

340 

166 

l-lj 

NW. 

10 

50 

Khalsa. 

117 

Manodra 

6,811 

528 

362 


WNW. 

10 

3,394 

>% 





i 



( 

Included in 

) 

118 

Nesra . . 

1,315| 

203 

13.3| 

n 

ssw. 

. 

Talooka Chee- 

J Talooka. 







1 

turwara. 

j 

119 

Niibliole 

1,129' 

211 


n 

s. 

2 

>» 


120 

Neethrar , . . ' 

2,931 

175 

mi 

20 

N. 


Included in 
Bhohid. 

1 " 

121 

Ootelcea 

6,48.3! 

3.)8: 

316 

21J 

sw. 

6 

6,500 

it 

122 

I’alrce Kuooka. 

1,25.5; 

257 

184 

5 2 

s. 

2 

1,680 

Khalsa. 

123 

Peesawarar 

5,278 

587 

568 

61 

S8E. 

5 

6,707 

if 

124| 

Palwara 

1,259 

103 

73 

13 

N. 

>1 

Included in 
Ootoleea. 

1 Talooka. 

125 

Phangree 

2, 10.1 

119 

lO.T 

15 

NNW. 

0 

*, 

a 

126 

Peeplou 

2,456; 

168 

98 

151 

N. 

>1 

Included in 
liliolad. 

j Khalsa. 

127 

Rampoor 

1,2 !(' 

194 

112 


ESE. 

1 

1,908 

>1 

128 

RasuiP . . 

2,1 7o! 

507 

349 

8 

NNW. 

3 

2,109 

» 

129 

Roopal . . 

2,143 

383 

332 

7 

NW. 

1 

3,804 

» 

130 

Rujora . . 

3,711 

572 

3.>8 

7 

NNW. 

6 

2,731 


131 

Runora, . 

2,46 1 

241 

183 

21- 

N. 

1 

1,262 


132 

Rasikpoor 

.528 

127 

84 

5^ 

ESE. 

1 

1,6.58 

1 

I ” 

133 

Rarpoor 

1,355 

95 

88 

12^ 

SSW. 

1 

704 

J, 

134 

Ranasur 

1,433 

221 

175 

11 

w. 

5 

804 

,, 

135 

Rethul.. ..| 

1 5,722 

575 

4551 

191 

NW. 

13 

2,509 


136 

1 

iRecjaU , , 

' 1,332 


146 

12 

s. 


Included in 
Cheeiarwara. 

1 Talooka. 
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Ko. 


Names of Villages. 


]37 


14^1 


Roeeka. . 


(Sa- 


138 Rajpoot 

139 Sakodra 

140 Solejra . . 

141 Saiiund, , 

142 Saiitliul 
146 Seeawara 

nundTnppa)., 
Seeawara (Khal- 
i sa) .. 
145'Seeluj . . 
146,Shekhrce 
l47jSuheej . . 
148!Surora . . 




149 

150 

151 

152jSurla 
Surendee 


Sankor. . 
Seernuj . 
Seendroj 


153 

154 

155 
156i 
157 


Soeela .. 

Suree . . 
Suruiigwala 
Seeal, and 1 
Poora 


158Sela 


..‘1 


159 

16()i 

161 


162| 

163 

16-1 


Sumanee 
[Transuj 
Telao- . . 


or 

KuJ 


165 

166 
167: 

1681 

1 

I69I 

170| 

171 


Undharee 
Urasur . . 
Umurpoor, 
Magasur 
poora 
. . 

Veerpoor 
Wasna Kelcea . . 
Wasna Chaclira- 
waree 
Wasna Eeawa . . 
Wasna Bedhal. . 
Wasna Nanodra^ 


Acres. 

4,347 

496 

2,736 

1,728 

10,300 

4,460 

1,978 

558i 

2,162 

549 

3,013 

2,903! 

4,657 

6,277 

5,127 

2,330 

3,856 

1,386 

1,661 

6,680 

■21,625 

2,230 

3,860 

1,588 

1,795 

759 


a 


1,060 

2,865 

1,651 

l,387i 

2,822 

2,170| 

l,593i 

1,511 


170 


651 


D;)ij 

30H 

74 

160 

57 

156 

167 

214 

275 

119 

491 

170i 

52 

108 


U3i 

15) 

2201 

8771 

336 

67 

142 

138! 


Number of Honses. 

1 

Direct Distance 
fi-oin Dholka. 

9 56 

Miles. 

14 WSW. 

1 15.1 

3 NE. 

^ 149 

W. 

^ 255 

■H NW. 

^ 1,713 

18 N. 

I 535 

3J E. 

} 154 

22’ NW. 

90 

6J W. 

415 

22 I N. 

70 

3 N. 

365 

5 ESE. 

538 

7| NNE. 

166 

14 NW. 

481 

8' SSW’. 

214 

3 NW. 

56 

I;^J WSW. 

00 

*^1 

53 WSW. 

39 

I6| N. • 

96 

II-J NNW. 

127 

19J SW. 

153 

18>- W. 

15/ 

19 N. 


82; 

389i 

73 

24 

86 


91 

125 

178 

533 


22 SW. 
3J S. 
17J- N. 

4$ SE. 
7i mi 


226 

72 

ni 


10 WNW, 

15 8 W. 

6^ SE. 

4 NNE. 


10 N. 

121 NNW. 

11 NW. 


90)17 WNW. 


I 

CQ 


CO 

5 

a 


3 

1 

7 

119 

8 


1 

7 

6 

8 
4 

12 


1 

6 

9 

2 

1 

1 

2 


Jig. 

Inoludcfi in 
Gangur. 

17 

650 

4,921 

5,091 

10,648 

2,420 

333 
3,652 
1,288 
5,979 
2,371 
2,214 
2,940 
5, 1 65 
167 

Included in 

Klialeeapoora. 

Included in 
Bholad. 


Included in 
Gangur. 
Included in 
Ooteleea. 
Included in 
Munkheeas. 

3,191 
Included in 
Bholad. 
374 
999 


I Talooka. 

Dewusthan. 

Klialsa. 


Talooka. 


Khalsa. 

I Talooka. 
Khalsa. 


.. 

Talooka. 

39 

Dewusthan. 

6,900 

Inamee. 

Khalsa. 

4,045 


4.50 

Talooka. 

1,238 

1,14.5 

5 , 

Khalsa. 
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No. 


172i 

173j 

174 

i75, 

176 

177 
178, 

179 

180 


Namea of Villages. 


es 

g 


Wnootha(tulput) 
Wuootha (wan-j 
ta 

Walthera 
Wejee, or Kalee| 
^'ulaoree 
Wejiilka 

Warna . . 

Weerdee 
Warlee . . 
Weecheea 


VVusodra 


Acres. 

l,852j 

792 

4,341 

4,777 

6.789, 

7,087 

1,688 

1,4.99 

3,228 

1,34.1) 


ed 

«2i 
« § 


} 


354i 

243 

12.5 

289, 

.562 

1591 

38i 

171 

1081 




s 

8 


If 




270 

208 


Miles. 

7i SE. 

7i WSW. 


10720i WSW. 
SW. 


255 

433 

119 


I 

.fl 

OQ 


{ 


'116 S. 

8J SSE. 
27|20i NNW. 

12517 NW. 
61120 NNW. 


6 

3 

3 
5 

10 j 

4 


s 

.3 


nt. 

1,948 

425 

1,130 

1,440 

1,417 

In»*luded in 
Choeturwara. 

ft 

Included in 
Bholad. 
1,100 


0 

3 


Khalaa. 

Talooka. 

Khaisa. 


j Talook?. 


! 


Veerumgaum Purgunna. 




d 

g 

|l^' 

£ 

CO 

a 

o 

te 

I S 

— 

l> 

7 

CO 

— 

No 

Names of Villages 


.2 22 
lb 

o 

g S 

no 

§• 

00 

rH 

3 

d 

M 

3 



o 

s, § 

tm 

V 

C 3 

CO 

.C 

CQ 

« 

3 

o 




^ § 

.o 

B 

a 

fc 

'S s 

3 

3 

g 

03 

PS 




Acres. 



Miles. 


Us. 

1,099 

611 

210 

428 

686 

4,891 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7, 

Andej . . 
Ambasna 

Baora . . 

Boska . . 

Budana. . 
Bhunkora 
Bhoeenee iioo> 

.3,708 

1,324 

1,297 

1,226 

3,161 

3,081 

268 

142 

63 

140 

220 

2,330 

160 

104 

37 

87 

109 

2441 

m E. 

201 NNE. 
9 NE. 

9-1 NNE. 

7 N. 

Hi NNE. 

1 

12 

Kbalsa. 

Muhemwasna. 

Khaisa* 

>• 

Talqoka. 

8 

Poora J 

Bamrolce 

205 

•• 

•• 

20 NNE. 


Included in 
Dekawara. 

! 

1,902 

297 

171 

20i NNE. 

1 f 

Included in 


9 

10 
11 ; 

Bhungapoora . . 
Bantee . . 
Bhutareea 

2,838 

866 

786 

40 

59 

74 

32 

45! 

55! 

1.5i N. 

214 NNE. 
26i NNE. 

( 

i 

Kookoona. 

540 

371 

432 

1 ” 
tf 

»» 

12] 

Bhoenee 

1,845 

152 

ion 

10 NNE. 

4 [ 

Included in 

it 

J 






t 

Dekawara. 

f ” 

131 

141 

laleesuna 

Jhojeeva 

2,199 

7,640 

273 

387 

2U2 

234 

15 NNE. 

2 NW. 


ncluded, Jjii 
Chumun, | < 
Bliunkora, ^ | 


I5!c 

'hor Burodra*. 

8,449 

866 

1651 

1 j E. 

14 

Ihungapoora. J 
1,415 1 

Khaisa. 
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No. uVanics of Villages. . 


I 


I Acres. 

IGjCharoroo ..j 2,211) 

1 / jChoorioe no Poora' 1 2 

IH Chnricear 
1 [): Dll d liana 
2()r)Mlod 


21 


;Danteosuna 
Dodasiin 
2 ,‘ 3 jDi*(lceasuna 
21 jDetn)je, witli 
I Po’nra 
2 r)|Dliakree 
2 (i,l)hodm’ 
27 |Dooniaua 
2 SjDauchee 
29 


30 


31 

32 


Dcrnialla 

Dnslana 


Dekavvara 
Darnodrce 
Poora 
33 jDliabsur 

34 jDangunva 
3 ;y Endron. . 


3 () 

37 

38 


; 2,091 
I d, is; 

I 1,077 

i 2,883 


8 . 5 1 
I 

30 ! 


O/ 

17 

332i 2,S I 
203 10:3 
310;' 219 
211’ 139 


s s 


Q> 


Milos. 

3 KSE. 

12 NE. 

Hi NNE. i 
19 N. I 
17 i NXW. i 
2 5 


Endurpoora 
Eutepoor 

lOhirdliurpoora. . 


39 Gedcea. . 

40 Glicli a . . 

4 1 Ghatusna 


42 


Goomnnpoor 


43 jGoonjala 


44 


43 

40 

47 

48 


|Goroea, with 1 
Poora 
(jrhora . . 
llansulpoorBech- 
I’aja .. 

ilan.su Ipoor Sur- 
raeshwur 

Hutliupoora 
49Jaleesna 
9 


1 l.M: 

^1 .’Wr 1 !) 

1"' 
; l-'a 

NWV. 

! 2,230| 12:: 

9 131 

1 

j 

NiWV. 

' 3,81.- 

Ij 930 OS7 

1 

17 

NNE. 

j 2,03.' 

1.30 

'! 37 

a 

NW. 

2,00{ 

1 73 j 31 

1 1 

KSE. 

' 1,72- 

:i i.'i; 

I 9.> 


AV. 

! 2,308 

! 78! 03 

10 

!S\V. 

' 3,323 

i 171 

! 

20 

SSW. 

■ 3,089 

' 3j:. 

; 210 

9-; 

N. 

' 3,978 

: 3;{:. 

: 233 

! 

17i 

NNE. ; 

339 

91 

; 31 

I(S.} 

NE. 1 

1,239 

ISl' 

: 113 

2.3 

N. 1 

2,3S3 

' 22 li 

1 j 

1 

182 

--'3 

NNE. i 

1,911 

i -nil 

33 


N. j 

377 


13 

20 

NNE. ' 

470' 

j 1; 

20 

22 > 

NNE. j 

373! 

19! 

j 

8 

11 

N. 

3,372 

330; 

217 

17 

WSAV, i 

1,0 n 

178! 

122 

20 

NNE. 

782 

1 8.9! 

108 

13 

NNE. 

840 

1 

38' 

1 

23 

19 

NNE. ! 

2,997 

323; 

1 

102 : 


N. ; 

2,221 

033! 

432 

8 

AV, 1 

4,993 

421! 

297 


S. 


31 

1 


Us. 

1 11 

Ineliidcd in 
Hukora. 

1,929 

073 

1,10s 

1,213 

93 

1,322 


M 


4 


2,010 

0,843 

840, 

4,299! 


3,837 
M13 
203 
/47 
30 1 
102 

Inclihlod in 
linkniM. 

I 3 , 2 !);{ 

2 \ * IiK'ludod in 
(j Kuokuao. 

- J 471 

\ 3 (I kora, \ 
K(a)k w.io. 
Included in 
li II kora. 

2 IS 
189 

OhuMccar, \ 
JOiiingii])of)ra. 

337 
1,200 
Included in 
Hhankora. 
Included in 
Dckaw.ira. 

729 


Kusliatoe. 

Talooka, 

it 

Khalj^-a. 


Talooki 


121 
91 

11 2! 

214 ! 154 Il9i N. 


20 NNW. 

80 I 25 SSE. 

81 'is NNE. 


1 / 

7 


333 




Khalsa. 

> > 

j- Talooka. 

} 

it 

InaiiKv. 

Klialsa. 


1,023 

included in h rp , , 

Kooknra, If ialooka. 

1,20(8 ‘ Khal.sa. 
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■ 2: 

1 ^ ■x 

t/i 

0 

ss 


1 3 


i2 



rt 

.£ ^ 

~o 


i 1 


00 

No. 

Names of Villacfes. 

1 < 


0 


. CO 

£ S 

c a 

m 

o' 

Si 

C 





O) 



c/2 

a 





'c 


a> 


a 




a 

















A ores. 



Jliles. 


Its. 

5)0 

.loona Padur . . 

1,1 o:» 

2'' 

10 

n 

N. 


28 i 

5)l;,niaiin) . 

(J,i2i: ■i:.i 

a:.-' 

•)•) 1 

SSE. 

!> 

2,82 1 

r>ii 

.lola))oor 

0,000; 33 J 

23^ 

13 

SM. 

3 

4,021 

5).‘i '.Ink shoe 

7!) 

3!/ 


XNP. 


311 

5ilIJuk\\ara 

212 

10 ; 

0 

MSK. 

1 

703 

5) a 

Jiispoora 

do.) 


;ii 

10 

nm:. 


Ineliidrrl in 
DeKawaia. 

5)0 Joll\co[)oora 

G()() 

77i 3 :) 

21 

NXE. 

1 

310 

i*/ 

.1 liainiirwa 

1,012 

108 

i\> 

20’ 

N. 

3 

401 

5)S '.I('la])()()r 

1 i,oo:> 

2.')(» 

I7I 

10 

8SE. 


. . 

5)0 

.IIkm jra . 

;k:)2() 

.1(12 

23() 15 

s. 

7 


0l);I\ack‘opoor 

001 

21 

l./jlfS.I 

EXE. 


I 18 

Ol'Kaohrol 

2,l!)f) 

300 

1 0.^ 

22 - 

N. 

0 

2.l2(i 

()‘J 

Kalecana 

3,012 

21.‘> 

210 

0.! 

wxw. 

4 

2,501 

Oojlvaiikraualla .. 

2, 1 l.s 

7 i 

5)3 


sw. 


5.') 7 

0 IjKhara (Jlioi'a .. 

2, it 7!) 

101 

75) 

20,', 

WNW. 

1 

001 


Khotasur 

i,7:»4 

21 

I 1 

lOA 

ESE. 


1.38 

Cb^Kokta . . 

487 

120 

8!»: ;i-; 

NE. 

. . 

405 

07, Kooinad Motro. . 
()SjK('()ma(l Nanoe. 

2,71 1 

83 

3!> 

‘ij- 

E. 


10 

1,022 

07 

30 

■ij 

E. 

i • • 

111 

(jO'Kooiimr Khan . 

2,0)7 

21.-, 

1 l.s 

15 

8. 

1 2 

1,5)50 

70 j Kona poor . . 

2,872 

21 1 

1 2,^ 

KiJ- 

N. 

i 3 

1,315 

7 1 ;lvlif)oj (1 

2,871 

202 

1 10 

7 

XE. 

! 2 

005 

7'J^ 

Ivulanpoor 

1,33.) 

02 

0> 

8 

ESE. 

1 

1,773 

7'^ 

Kureeala 

1,703 

no 

(12 


NXE. 


210 

71 

Kalecla. . 

4,0d.') 

0(» 

.1(7 

10 

s. 

‘) 

482 

77) 

Ivoonteea 

1,008 

175) 

I20|ll 

NXE. 


Included in 
Jihunkoi’ii. 

70 

Kalianj. . 

3,121 

42:i 

:3()0;| 1 

NXE. 

■1 

a 

7'“ 

iVaiipuora 

40 1 

3.) 

2() 


N- 


It 

7H|lvantrorcc 

1 

1,1 8.) 

c;; 

32 


i 

I 

■■ 1 

Ijieluded in 
Dekawara. 

70ilviiraj)oora Mota, 

2f..-, 

31 

25) 

KiJ 

XXE. 

ti 

«0 

Ivurapoora Nana. 

470 

20 

2 ‘ 

17 

NXE. 


it 

81 

Koukwao 

1,4 10 

227 

J8; 

18.’ 

NXE. 

7 

3,387 

82 

Kiirsnnpoora .. 

l,dlO 

s,o;ii 

31 

12.] 

N. : 

-s 

Included in 
Chuneear. 

83 

K 00 m or I la 

7,0.")2 

' 25),“)! 

J03 

13 

8. ! 

8 

it 

84'Khoi\Ya 

11,72,V 

308! 

2 OO 

-0.i 

wsw. j 

ll 

it 

85)jKur\vasun 

i 3 , 702 ! 

110! 

00 

13.', 

xw. 

2 

it 

80; fvlKMi^arc(‘a 

I,.‘)33, 

, 5) 1 ' 

41 

(ij 

s. 


it 

87 

Looa 

i 3 O'l 1 

1 120 ' 

8.3 

8 

8SE. 

2 

608 

88 Loemur 

1,701 

43 ! 

27 

Hi 

88 W. 


, . 

8liMaro()'viia 

Oil 

141 

85 

10 

NXE. 

1 

320 

90 Moheiimdpoor . 

1 ,20.") 

. . 


Ci 

EXE. 


! 15 

OrMeUij .. 

1,304 

280 

183 

8 

EXE. ; 

2 

770 

92 Majid.J ..!n,jj2 

1,015' 

l,2fi2 

14,r 

NW. ' 

So 

4,731 



Klialsa. 

i) 

jf 

if 

i* 

Tulooka. 


if 

if 

InanKO. 

Kiial^sa. 

>i 


it 

ft 

it 

it 

>» 

it 

it 

ti 

it 

ti 

Kushatce. 

Talooka. 

it 

it 

)» 

it 

it 

a 


a 

it 

a 

it 

Kusbatee. 

Talooka. 

Khalsa. 

it 

ii 

it 
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I 

! 

No. Names of Village<^. I 


93 Modhwana 
91 1 Muflrcesuna . . 

9r);Xatlipoora 

96 XaruDpoor oi 

iSuokiilpoora 

97 Xackpoor . I 
9(^Ncelkce ,,| 
99|Nn(l(‘oai)a 

101 jXudoo^la 

102|()opnrdnl 

lOdjOdhuv.. 

10 i Ooincdpoor 

1 03 Oobra Nana . . 
lOOOo^roj . 

107 r)gau . . 

10^ Ookurdi't*, with ‘2 
Pooras 

109 Ooc’hur[)ce 

1 lOlOogroj no Poora. 

lllOoklar, with 1 
Poora 

112 1*11 liar 

J 1 3| Pat roe . , 

1 1 1 Piobroc* . . 

1 13 hohoinulpoor . . 

J 1 a Koouoe . 

1 1 7 Hnkhooana 
1 1 N Kuiiode 

1 1 9 Ram poora 

120 Ruttonpoora .. 

121 Raj poora 

122 Rantce Motce. . 

123 Ran tee Naiiee. . 
121 Roondatid, with 

1 Poora 
1 27) Sadra . . 

126,Ser. . .. 
127iSeetnpoor 


Total Area. 

li 

If 

a.' ^ 

_ 

£ 

UL 

3 

O 

? 

a 

s s 

9 ^ 

^ ?o 
a» z: 

C 5 

c! 

y 5 

Aitos. 



Mile?!. 

J.-jH 

123 

23 SW. 

1,271 

112 

73 

211 NW. 

\ 1 2 

ns 

73 

19 NXP. 

813 

10 

10 

16 PSP. 

L>,(ii(i| 22:. 

116 

21 NNW. 

21 

10 

2', N. 

1,71 1 

do 

21 

3* NNP. 

2,7)29; 120: 91 

11 [ NW. 

1,331 12 1 

77 

20 NNP. 

3,983 

1 17 

113 

191 SSP. 

1,17)1 

36 

dl 

201 N. 

17)7 

18 

13 

18 N. 

d,182 

360 

170 

1 1 NNW. 

3,220 

1 73 

1 16 

171 N. 

9,917) 

738 

179 

10 SP. 

2,932 

i:.!) 

81 

13 N. 

311 

101 

73 

l.i NNP. 

i,2:.!)| r.s 

13 

171 

1,110; 1!)!) 

12!) 

6i N. 

■1,01 li 2H»| MO 

10 NP. 

20,187 

2,21):. 

1,763 

17 WNW, 

2,871 

SI! 

19 

12 NNW. 

3,138 

SI 

31 

3.1 SSW. 

2, 12h 

2.-! 

11 

33 ‘ NW. 

1,1 1.3 

120 

80 

13 NNW. 

2,997 

77 

37 

32i NW. 

2,221 

-103 

322 

12 NNP. 

263 

32 

23 

\7\ NNP. 

720 

61 

14 

23 .J NNP. 

1,021 

61 

d6 

22 NNP. 

911 

63 

33 

22 NNP. 

3,308 

267 

217 

21 NNP. 

1,263 

38 

18 

13 NNW. 

2,2.39 



13^ NNW. 

9,131 

*690 

436 

23 i NNW. 



iS 

T 



o 



■'t 


1 

1 



i 

a 

o 

H 


o 



o 

Cm 



7?.s*. 


2 

333 

Talooka. 

o \ 

Triodinlfd in 

) 

“ \ 

Kookwao. 

1 

1 

328 

Klialsd. 


13 


1 

2,031 



131 

,, 


28 1 


1 

767 


'1 

lufliided in 
Dekaw itj’a. 

1 Tab'oka, 

• K balsa. 

I 

2,373 

1 

316 

n 

i 

) 

Inrliiijfd in 

1 Talooka. 

l 

1,00') 

KhaLsa. 

o ( 

\ 

IiH’liidr'd in 
riiiiiK’f’iir. 

1 Talooka. 

9 

3,820 

KhaPa. 

1 

317 

Talooka. 


78() 

Kbalsa. 

■■1 

Ini'Iiidi'd in 
Onkiinin. 

1 Talooka. 

1 



1 

372 


. 61 




261 

Khai^a. 


32!) 



116 

Talooka. 

1 

439 

K balsa. 

2 

212 

1 Tuliiokdareo 


Incdiidcd in 



1 ill inn kora. 

1 

l-i' 

1 Iiudndfd in 

:/ 

K 

1 ( 

1 Iiiclndcd in 

h 

i ■■ ( 

1 ' 

Kookwao. 

i ” 

399 


! 2 

1 

471 

>» 

i 4 

1,082 


J 

49 

KhaPa. 

i • • 

43 

ff 

' 7 

3,429 




uu 




Acres. | 

12SjSf)bhasun 

1,509' 260 

J29!S()klaee . 

l,658i 4() 

ISOiSolgam. . 

3,29 ll 247 

13l|Sakur .. 

3,455 105 

1.32;Sursawaree 

2,219 112 

13,3Shapoor, with 1 
Poora 

10,240 164i 

13 IjSuhulpoora 

25 ij 14 

13;>:Sungpoora 

421 58 

13Gjsu(latpoora 

2,115i 126 

) 

J37jSeeiiuj, with 2 

1 Pooras 

‘i.ossi 

1 38, Soowal a 

1,541 ‘215 

139 8ooj poora . . ; 

1,070 50 

MOiSoehore 

‘2,G0() 275 

KlllSaolana 

0,111 22 ij 

142Suchana 

5,1GH 245 

143,Sootarkec 

i,;i88 or 

144Thor(‘e Mooba- 
1 nick. . 

4,041 85i 

1 1.*) Thoree Thainba. 

2,01!) lOOl 

1 Hij riioree Wurgao. 
147 Tanirnuicea 

1,807 70l 

3,402 .38 

14-^il\*bance 

1,880 180 

149 IVt 

0,030! 33,5 

IGojThoolceta 

3,‘232! 200 

15 1 jliioeealec 

2,408! 87 

152Usulgam 

.3,151 135 

153lJghar, with 1 
Poora 

5,074 315 

1.54 Pmiirpoor 

075 31 

155 VeiTumgaum } I 
Kiisba. . j) 

10,833,8,525 

1 

1 5G Veetlapoor 

1,873' 315! 

157 V'cekreea 

8,5511 

158 Wasna Koonpoor 

1,384; 140 

159 Weeclnm 

1,255 231 

IGO VVecjoowara 

4.207 203 

101 Wulana. . . . | 

2.577 11 

162 Wunaleea . . 1 

2,072 13(ij 

163 Wuripurdco 

2,001 231 

164 VVmimor 

.5,470 .3041 

165'WiiswTlcca 

2,200 1121 



Khalsa. 

yf 

>» 

>> 

Kusbatee. 

Talooka. 

ff 

if 

if 

t» 

>> 

}> 

if 

Inaiiiee. 

Khalsa. 

Kushatee. 

if 

f* 

Tulooka. 

ff 

Khalsa. 

Inamee. 

Khalsa. 

ff 

Talooka. 

if 

Khalsa. 

Talooka. 

ft 

Khalsa. 

if 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 
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No. 

Names of Villages. 

Total Area, 

2 

5 -t. 

a. (h 

C 33 

S. § 

<a 

1 

Number of Houses, j 

s s 

c = 

^ to 

0 

1 S 

Shops. 

Revenue in 1846-47. 

Tenure. 



Acres. 



J^lile.**. 


Ih. 

■■ 

IfiB 

Wuiicc . 

7, 1 9H 

98 

67 

8J WSW. 

1 

316 

Kusbatee. 

167 

Wurthul 

3,41 ;> 

! 61 

15 

10 S. 1 


157 






i 

Dist. a miles 

) 



1G8 

VVasna Leemeer. 

1,837 

219 150 < 

NW. of i)an- 


601 

Talooka. 





( 

(looka KiiNba 

j 



169 

Wasria Clioowal. 

1,391 

121 

96 

12 N. 


1,282 

K balsa. 

170 

Wecrgas . . i 

2,!)97 

211 

163 

7 WSW. 

2 


KusbtHce. 


PURANTEJE PURGUNNA. 


No. 

Names of Villages. 

Total Area. 

Male Population l>t 

January 1848. 

* 

Number of Houae.*^. 

3 c) 

11 
« =J 

q"" 

t 

Shops. 1 

1 

i 

Revenue in 1846-47. i 
! 

! 

1 

Tenure. 

1 

Ageeol, with 2 
Pool as 

Acres. 

1,920 

361 

186 

Miles. 

113 NE. 

20 

711 

K balsa. 

2 

Akoclura 

1,161 

172 

HO 

IIJ NE. 

0 

715 

>> 

3 

Ainbawara 

2,132 

388 

191 

8J K. 

13 

2,073 

if 

A 

Aiiiora. . 

2,056 

221 

109 

83 EXE. 


929 

it 

5 

Asrora. . 

1,1S5 

160 

80 

93 ENE. 

1 

736 

If 

6 

Anjna. . 

1,331 

89 

44 

7 8E. 


717 

if 

7 

Aiitrolee (Poon- 
jajee), with 

2 Moowarccs 
or hamlets . . 

176 

87 

49 

12 ESE. 

6 

75 

.\Iehwnsee. 

8 

Antrolee (Doljee) 
with Moowa- 
rees. . 

3,613 

472 

221 

12 ESE. 

12 

258 

»> 

9 

Alum poor 

1,1 10 

10 

4 

25.] E. 


19 

Khalsa. 

10 

Ambagam 

1,169 

77 

42 

30 SE. 


277 

it 

11 

x\mecnpoor 

743 

1 14 

73 

2 ENE. 

1 

622 

it 

12 

Amodra 

2,011 

184 

79 

31]- SE, 

1 

175 

Mehwasce, 

13' 

Bakurpoor 

491 

163 

71 

4 SE. 

. . 

335 i 

it 

14 

Balcesuna 

2,850 

53 1 

243 

43 SSE. 

10 

1,369 

ti 

15 

Boosar . . 

2,S69 

104 

55 

14] ENE. 

3 

280 

ft 

16 

Bobha . . 

1,862 

241 

97 

6] S\V. 

4 

97ti 

tt 

17! 

Borcea Koord . . 

821 

8 

6 

10 NNE. 


94 

tt 

IHjllhurakeea 

661 

45 

24! 

6 S. 


126 

Khalsa. 

lOiBaeenc Moowa. . 

352 

119 

66| 

5 SSE. 

1 

205 

Mehwasee. 
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i 

cs 

o 

H 
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u* 

« 

Xi 

q 


eo u 

5^ 

0 

55 

0 

3 

a 

V 

1 


I 


.-<i -s 

3 




O) 

« 



1 

1 

Acres. 



Miles. 


Jis. 


20iBlia(lnrjee nee 










.Moowaree . . 

170 

52 

24 

5 

ESE. 


125 

Mcliwasee. 

21 Bhatrea 

362 

84 

51 


S. 

1 

175 


22 

Bor(‘ea\vas Bodi- 










rajeo, with 1 
I\I()owarce . . 

1,880 

257 

157 

123 

SSE. 

3 

270 


2'i!l^rodra 

1,037 

331 

145111 

SF. 

11 

630 


21,Bajkot . 

1 , 72-1 

2 1 

12 

29 

ENE. 

. . 

120 

Khalsa. 

2 :) 

Baronolee 

2,120 

113 

39 30i 

ESE. 


265 


2 () 1 Bed w a ncc a , with 









3 Moovva- 










roc.s . . 

1,320 

30 

15 

27} 

ESE. 

. , 

1.34 


2 ; 

Bliosinvara 

1,378 

1 82 

98 

--4 

E. 

, , 

720 


28, Boolal . 

3,745 

20{; 

75 

■^7i 

ESE. 

. , 

869 


2D|Buro(Iura 

3,169 

151 

51 

36.i 

E. 

. . 

284 


30|nayur Cusba .. 

7,003 

1,072 

561 

■27i 

SE. 

25 

2,659 1 

IIiilfKhnlKfl, nr.d 
h.ilf Marwoit'i'. 

Sliciiadurcla 

1,550 

14 ; 

80111 

KxN'E. 

1 

741 

Khalsa. 

32 linn d poor 

117 

Hi 

11 

5 

SE. 


10 

Mchwasce. 

33lChckh]a Mota, . 

1 , 0, 77 

185 

7!n2;> 

E. 

3 

1 271 

i\ 

3 ijChcklila Nana. . 

70 . 7 ! 

209 

95 12 

ESE. 

2 

354 

jf 

3r)jClK)cda 

■4„726! 

1 

08/ 

4.30 

25 

SE. 

10 

2,011 j 

H.oir Khalsn, nnd 
h.ilf Mnrwiirtn. 

3Gd)adiirda 

1,2.72; 

103 

48 

!)J 

ESE. 

1 

405 

Ivlialsa. 

37 . 

Desasiui. . 

l.O.'llI 

55 

26 

14 

NE. 


1 147 

if 

38 Dnlpoor 

2,3MH 

103 

41 

7 

NE. 


1,127 

ff 

3t)j nonlntahad 

yjj 

203 

102 

7 

SSE. 

1 

475 

Mchwasce. 

40 

Uulaiiee IMoowa- 










ree, with 1 
iMoowaiee . . 

872! 

151 

68 

6 

SSE. 

7 

281 

ft 

41 

Dhoonawara . . 

1,0.31 

19 

7 

21 

E. 


42 

Klialsa. 

42lL)hmis()ora 

7,878 

825 

415 

2 . 3 , j 

ESE. 

17 

2,793 

it 

43 

Durecapoor 

1,11!) 


10 

3^ 

E. 


35 

it 

44 flcheniaee 

■1,781' 

! 519 

321 

2!).i 

SE. 

14 

1,846 


4:> 

Dncknc.shwur . . 

1,H72 

I 107 

77 

29 

SE. 

573 

ft 

4i) 

Derolce . 

1,371 

23 1 

101 31i 

SSE. 


301 

Mchwasce. 

47 

KM(lr.Mjf)oor 

372 

4 1 

16 

8 

^VSW. 


15 

)) 

48 

i'lentaree 

76.7' 

20(> 

96 

22 

E. 



Bcwusthan. 

49 

‘jlendran 

2,727: 

: 33S 

1 55 

36 

SE. 


375 

Mchwasce. 

50 

Kutepoor(Motee) 

2,6 1.7 

330 

157 

loj 

ENE. 

2*7 

1,022 1 

a 

51 

Fntcpoor Kooid. 
(ihurce. . 

530 1 


5 

S. 


181 

if 

52 

4,990 

470 

238 

'T 

E. 

20 

2,412 

Klialsa. 

53 

i^ui’khun 

1,1351 529 

271 

6.J, 

S. 

41 

1,801 

it 

54 

Gulesra. . 

1,372 

58 

31 

3 

w. 


291 

it 

55 

Giimbhcerpoor. . 

088 

38 

15 


SE. 

. , 

151 

it 

56 

Gahut . 

4,435| 1,304 

.73.71.33 

ESE. 

' 9 

1,023 

Marwaree. 

5; 

Garoree 

1,259 

24 

16!23 

E. 

1 

101 

Klialsa. 
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No 

Names of Villages 

Total Area. 



Acres. 


(rajuM . . 

687 

5! 

Gamrce. . 

761 

6( 

lliirsole Kiisba . 

6,691 

61 

iliiinecdpaor . 

361 

6i 

riiissahad 

1,002 

6;j 

riajcopoor 

1,423 

6l 

Jectar . , 

980 

6:) 

Jcnpoor 

96 1 

66 

Jliinjoowa 

2,372 

6 ; 

Jorajce neo AIoo- 



waree 

1,231 

6b' 

Jlialaiu'c Moo- 



warco 

264 

6C 

Tool poor or Goo- 



label) u wan neo 



Moo ware e 

862 

70 

Kabania 

710 

71 

Khcrol. . 

2, 144 

72 

Kutejjoor 

1,129 

7:1 

Knral . . 

2,181 

7*^ 

Kulepoor 

1,036 

7o 

Kesurpoor 

1,469 

76 

Karnlec 

362 

77 

Kimroda 

2,666 

7^* 

Ivliudol. . 

2, 121 

79 

Koloekur 

1,7^ 1 

80 

Kolwura 

1,823 

81 

Kuinalcca 

1,623 

82: 

Kuso . . 

680 

8:^ ] 

Kojun . . 

1,176 

8i ] 

Lalpoor . . | 

676 

86 1 

Lebula. . 

1,162 

86 ' 

dahadeopoora. . 

1,917 

87 ^ 

darnrolee 

843 

8S ^ 

iliioocha 

1.413! 

89 

dehckal 

1,491 

90.) 

lehclao 

802 

91 ^ 

Teliemudpoor . . 

1,4-43 

92 A 

loralee 

1,020 

93 A 

lejura. . 

1,498 

94 A 

fayund 

2,292 

96 \ 

laynud 

2,292 

96 A 

[awajeeneeMoo- 



waree. . 

441 



2 

’ 


7 


C 00 

s 





o 

'Z ■» 
?9 

o 

K 

p o 

c: 


o 

00 


's 'ft 

«V4 

o 

5 2 

c. 

c 

.2 

3 


V 

.3 

s 

B a 

A 

« 

IfJ. 

0) 

3 

p 

a 

o 

E- 

s 




0) 




Miles. 




7.' 

41 

3( 

1 2: 

(291 ENTli:. 

4 10 NE. 


36 

1 5 

Mehwasco. 

78/ 

53: 

HIJ SE. 

96 

526 

i, 

Marwaree. 

91 


29 E. 

. . 

31 

Ivhnisa. 

4t 

30 EXE. 


117 

DliuDnada. 

67 

24 

9] NE. 


610 

Khalsa. 

32 

16 

9.', NNE. 


191 

9( 

3 1 

;■).'> ESE. 


211 


300 

162 

OJ EXE. 

6 

2,198 

it 

216 

130 

13 SSE. 

2 

300 

Mehwa.sce. 

126 

61 

6i SSE. 

4 

195 

ft 

22 

10 

10 SE. 


216 

Marwaree. 

186 


0) SE. 


200 

Klial .a. 

78 

\0( SSE. 

6 

862 

77 

31 

1 AVXW. 


768 

it 

188 

267 

5 S. 

3*1 

2, 1 00 

tt 

46 

28 

1.', SSW. 


889 

tt 

91 

4 7 

•n* S.8E. 


160 

Meliwasce. 

27 

10 

il-l ESE. 


43 

Kiialsa. 

134 

67 

22.', E. 


624 

164 

68 

28' ESE. 


320 

>> 

136 

67 

•-'0 ]■;. 


321 


197 

69 

20 J ESE. 

2 

637 


18 

8 

31 ESE. 


19 


202 

73 

29.^ ESE. 


476 

>» 

23 

13. 

iU SE. 


99 


12 

6 

E. 


44 

99 

117 

70 

21- S 
“2 

1 

631 

99 

127 

87 

7 EXE. 

2 

402 ' 

99 

81 

37 

I J s. 


383 

99 

116 

66 

9 EXE. 


316 

9 9 

74 

18 14 SSK. 


668 

99 



1 

8 SSE. 


Entirely nparl 

^ pniss l.iiH) i„r 

99 • 

1 

• • 

• . 


X* (Ji)\ oninipiii 

> ,, 




1 '■ 

'T.ses at Hur- 

1 

102 

39 

4? E. 

L M 

dle. 

213 

J 

47 

19 

6^ E. 

. . 

230 

tt 

229 

123 

C.i SW. 

8 

720 

'alooka of 
Oran. . 

322 

166 

6 N. 

7 

511 A 

lehwasee. 

417 

228 

6 N. 

22 

1,213 

,, 

21' 

9, 

5J SSE. 1 

1 

I 

! 

15 
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No 

Names of Villages. 

9; 

Mokiimjree iice 
Moowarec .. 

9^ 

Modasuna 

9[J 

Maliadi'ughur or 
Kliokra 

lor 

Moteesir 

JOJ 

Miizapoor 

102 

Matliusoolecn . . 

10,3 

Morassa Kusba. 

104 

Morurce 

10.1 

Mudapoor 

10(i 

Mulek[)oor 

10; 

Xaduree Petlm- 
poor. . 

108 

Ncekuroea 

lOU 

Nu nan poor 

no 

Nuwngaum 

in 

Nuvvanuggur 

1 12 

Nuwawas 

113 

Oocha . . 

114 

Oojoreea 

Ilf) 

Oran . , 

116 

Ora, and 1 Poo- 
ra 

117 

Poeplodee 

118 

Peeplodee, Bayur 
Purgunna . . 

119 

Pogol . . 

120 

Pooral . . 

121 

Pulachur 

122 

Purantpje Kusba. 

123 

Pndbaora 

121 

Peelodra 

•12;) 

Poerda . . 

126 

Pooiiadra 

127 

Poosrcc* . 

128 

Pudoosiui 

129 

Parpoor 

130 

liastor . . 

131 

Rut tan poor or 

Mutesun 

132 i 

Roopal. . . . i 

133 J 

Ram poor 

134 ] 

llojhur. . 

135 J 

Rt»pun . , 


1 

o4 

0/ 

' ■» 

1 £ 

0 

i 

Vj 

Q) 

3 

0 

B 

0 . 

1 

i 

CO 

00 



§ 

*0 

cu 

4? 
o) ti 

c 2 

Shops. 

.2 

Oi 

3 

i 

3 

fl 


« c a 


X 


a 



1-2^ 

s 

3 

Q 


a> 

8- 







(§ 


Acres. 



Miles. 


Us, 


117 

16 

i 16 

; 8 s. 

.. 

25 

Mehwasee. 

822 

238 

1 113 

i 7i S. 

8 

480 

jj 

868 

39 

1 

18 

: 9‘- SE, 


248 

K balsa. 

986 .. 


9 ESE. 


305 


5yo 

. . 


29 


67 


1,663 

68 

28 

32J E. 


144 

>1 

3,47-4 

2,18/ 

1,572 

28 E. 

107 

000 J 

lOdfKhalsavt 

343 



haUMarvvaree. 



33 1 ENE. 


31 

Khalsa. 

1.377 

21 

9 

27i ENE. 


55 

891 

44 

21 

27 ESE. 

•• 

122 

»> 

I,830i 

45 

31 

NNE. 


273 


(i07 

73 

37 

11 ENE. 


427 


1,822 

214 

106 

8 NE. 

7 

1,252 


ilGl 


. , 

hj NVV. 


323 


1,280 

125 

88 

11. i S. 

12 

791 


470 

107 

87 

11 J SSE. 

4 

301 

Mehwasee. 

l,0.'J(i 

25; 

123 

3 SSE. 

5 

793 

Khalsa. 

2,2;{7 

058 

1 328 

II A SsE. 

15 

1,255 

Mehwasee. 

2,C!)0j 

1,-130 

^ 733 

4 SW. 

85 

2,761 

Talooka. 

1,C!)2 

150 

72 

33 SE. 

2 

248 

Khalsa. 

678 



nj- NNE. 


49 

>1 

1,310 

49 

19 

31 SE. 


130 


1,79'.) 

375 

176 

3 NE. 

.3 

1.727 


1,281 

115 

51 

12 NE. 


549 


l,‘l!)9 

221 

115 

3 ENE. 

3 

925 


4,347 

393 

3,082 

( fi nm 1 

< Ahriiodabud [ 

260 

1,985 




( 82 iVNB. 3 


** 

798 

48 

20 

7 S. 

1 

162 


987 

365 

1/9 

3\ N. 

2 

810 

Mehwasee. 

499 

117 

55 

6 J WSW. 

1 

65 

Khalsa. 

235 

60 

27 

6J S. 


120 

Mehwasee. 

3,601 

547 

250 

]6'4 ESE. 

18 

1,088 

Khalsa. 

1,292 

419 

180 

13 SE. 

9 

#720 

Mehwasee. 

2,216 

82 

39 

261 E. 


379 

Khalsa. 

1,803 

172 

72 

21 i SE. 

1 

1,276 


1,165 

3^ 

19 

4| SE. 


159 

95 

352 

102 

83 

5 SE. 

6 

400 ; 

Mehwasee. 

1,048 

32 

16 

lOi SE. 


113 ] 

Marwaree. 

5,328 

144 

58 

16 SE. 

1 

45 i 

Mehwasee, 

742 

28 

12 

29 E. 


161 ] 

[khalsa. 




Dhurmada. 

Khalaa. 

Dewosthan. 

Khalsa. 

Talook^. 


Khalsa. 

>» 

Menwasqe. 

Khalsa. 


I Talooka. 
» 

Mehwasee. 

Khalsa. 


riHalf Khalsa Sc 
) halfAfarwwee. 

Khalsa. 
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No. Names of ViIlai*os. 


Duundooka Purounna. 


1 Anilec . . 

2 Akroo . . 

3 Alum poor 
‘1 Hluireead 

i) r^liangur, and 
Pooras 

C Borojra. , 

7 Burwala 

tSjBhanbua 


9 Burbheer (Pat- 

“‘'i) .. 1,288 

lOBola .. 2,807 

1 1 Bbowlccarce .. 

12 BMlgaTnra .. 1 , 0 , oi) 

13 Bolarid.. .. 11,103 

I'l Booraucca 2,155 

1 5 Bliurdla . . ; 3 , j 79 

lOBirbana .. 2,702 

17Boobawac> .. 1,871 

18Bugud. . ... 5,422 

lOBorcea. . .. 2,594 

20 Chachrcea .. 1,902 

21 Chundt-rwa . . 4,732 

22 Chukumpoor . . 603 

23jCharoreca . . 2,882 

24|Cbarunkee .. 2,951 

2 . 0 iCh(ir .. .. 14,044 

26 Cludceone .. 3,702 

27 Chapurkoo Mota. 3,393 

28rbapurkooNa- f 

lice . . I puiKoy 

Motu. 

29jChokrce .. 30,500 

30jCliovvera . . 1,480 

OliDhudodur 


Acres. 

23,137 

7,:ir>2 


1,708 

10,607 

10 , :m 

1 , 8.39 

1,288 

2,807 

(i,(; 2 .'i 

l,(i;‘)9 

M.lO.'j 


Miles. 

•18;)! 15 I'l. 
175jl7j S. 
loojui’- sw. 

!)2;!ji:5i se. 

57;|22 SE. 
■IIO 1 I 7 } N. 

I 

1,001; I (1:1 SW. 

15122;- s. 

S.'li'J I .SK. 


JfA‘, a. p, 

7 1,980 5 3 Kbalsa. 

I ( liieludcd ill I \ . 

^ ) Kiiuclal.' \ lalooka. 

4 1,009 10 5 

27 2,822 1 8 Kbalsa. 


1 .3,701 11 4 

>.v \ Included in } rp, 


Talooka. 


i- ^ Included in ) 
^ j ilurblucr. J 

2 -20, 000 0 0 


/ w ... 

253:22 

SE. 

7 

1,151 0 0 

177l 5i 

S. 

1 

)» 

312:22} 

SW. 

126 

1 1 ,.':>oo 0 0 

71 ' 10.1 

w. 

,3 \ 

Included in 

i *' 

i 

Maluiipoor. 

56.21 

w. 

2 

850 0 0 

9(il25^> 

NW. 

2 

360 0 0 

57jl8'' 

SAV. 

i 

800 0 0 

408115 

SW. 

8 

3,511 7 n 

164112 

1 

SW. 

!.. ^ 

Tudiidcd in 

\ 

Mulunpoor. 

71jl6J 

SW. 

9 

Included in 
Khudui. 

197 ; 9 

SW. 

1 


Timnice. 

Talooka. 


} ■■ 


Kbalsa. 

I Talooka. 


36 27 S. 

43 3 N. 
155 12 SW. 
105 9 SE. 
144. 6 W. 


12 W. 


173 10 J S. 
10 25^ W. 

.. \m s. 


Included in 
Burbheer. 

1,700 0 0 
430 0 0 
601 0 0 
1,350 0 0 
Included in 
Mulunpour. 


8 1,450 0 0 
1 250 0 0 

( Included in ? 
' ■ ( Khudal. J 
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1 

1 



A 

.2^ 

% 

!«• 




No. 

Names of Villages. 

i 

*rt 

o 

E- 

rt ^ 

r*"' 
o' c3 

^ § 

0 

1 
s 

m O 
o 'a 

II 

pS 

CO 

§• 

CQ 

Revenue. 

o 

C 





IS 

*1^ 








4crcs. 



Milos. 


/?S. rtf, p. 


32 

Dantrctees 


11,658 

80 

36 

21 S. 

■1 

In»4iido(l in 
IJurbheer. 

j Talooka. 

33 

Dlniiiflooka 


11,658 

7,261 

2,914 

f Di.st. from "J 
' AhmorliliaJ 

1 (JO sn. ) 





Kusl)a 

.] 

153 

20,264 0 0 

Khalsa. 

34 

Dfopjuna 


1,267 

305 

88 

10? sw. 

4 

2,10! 0 0 

Talooka. 

3.) 

Dliolnra , 


n,298 

6,807 

; 2,896 

15 K 

429 

515 0 0 

ff 

3G 

Dhankiieea 


2,509 

35 

14 

21 SW. 


Incliid(^(l in 
Rotund. 

1 •• 

37 

Dharpecpla 


4,258 

603 

178 

19} ^V. 

4 

3,200 0 0 

ff 

38 

Derdec . . 


1,181 

94 

19 

IH W. 

1 

200 0 0 

i , 

39 

Dcmleea 


1,43!) 

307 

235 

lOi w. 

5 

1,400 0 0 

s» 

40 

Dliekwalce 


1,801 

268 

90 

19 SW. 


Included in 
Rurbheer. 

1 " 

41 

Gogla . . 


7,501 

302 

131 

15 E. 

1.451 6 10 

Kluilsa. 

42j(jrodhu\vula 


2,882 

202 

87 

IS} SW. 

4 

Included in 
Khudal. 

j Talooka, 

43 

(Toonila. . 


3,416 

656 

223 

15 SW. 

7 

if 


44|Gaumph 


14,237 

2,266 

1,219 

10? E. 

16 

.V251 0 0 


43jGhorasoo 


1 1,105 

560 

191 

11.J SE. 

'1 

Included in 
OaiDnpli. 

\ 

) 

4()lGiuIeea, . 


2,365 

31 

10 

,18 W. 


150 0 0 

J J 








f 

Included in 


4/iGorcca. . 


.988 

84 

39 

31-J- SW. 

1 

Siiiniindcnlu, 

[ ” 








1 

in Uaupoor. 

J 

48 Gulsaiia 


2,997 

489 

83 

71 W. 

4 

2,350 0 0 


49iGun45ajiil 


3,701 

!)3 

i 30 

.33 SW. 

. . 

250 0 0 


50 

JIardur. , 


2,281 

144 

56 

21 SW. 


Included in 
liotund. 

1 ■■ 




Includ- 







51 

Ilanoulpoor 

Hurmutalla 

{ 

ed in 

iM’cpIa . 

}“ 

15 

1 

16-J- W. 


Included in 
Dliarpcopla. 

} ” 

52 


2,208 

310 

95 

I3J- SW. 

4 

1,260 0 0 


53 

ilunieeso 


4,284 

95 

36 

39 W. 

1 2 

200 0 0 

if 

51 

llebutpoor 


23,508 

294 

169 

15 SW. 

1 

751 0 0 

if 

55 

Jaleela . . 


0,851 

1,059 

i 294 

12 SW. 

»!• 

Included in 
Khudal. 

i .. 

56 

Jhmjawaddiir 


2,603 

139 

188 

21 SW. 


Included in 
Hurbheer. 

1 - 

57 

Jotingra 


MSI 

84 

21 

24 SW. 


if 

St 

58 

Jcemralla 


3,937 

615 

273 

IS S. 

*7 

ff 

ff 

59 

Jalleea . . 


3,452 

254 

97 

H N. 

1 

1,800 0 0 

St 

60 

Jhanjurka 


4,055 

315 

112 

4.J N. 

1 3 

1,301 0 0 

it 

61 

JIurytM:. , 


3,903 

529 

203 

4i S. 

I 1 

1,501 0 0 

ft 

62 

Jliurec-a 


1,222 

44 

12 

24 SW. 

-i 

Included in 
lioiuud. 

) 

i ” 

63 

Juska * . 


5,171 

752 

363 

4} SW. 

10 

2,421 0 0 

ft 

64 

J urwalla 


1,851 

413 

152 

9 S. 

. . 

. . 

luaniec* 
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"So 

V 

Vi 

■ 







C CO 

w 

S 

S . 







00 

03 ^ 


Distance fre 
Dhundooka 


o 


No. 

Names of Villngos. 

< 

'c3 

o 

'3 ^ 

^ B 

0 , sd 

IS 

0 . 

1 

uS 

a, 

o 

rC 

CQ 

9 

§ 

pj 

3 

a 

H 



Acres. 



Miles. 


Jis, a, p. 



Kuniocalla, autl 








6U 

1 Poora 

4,541 

518 

213 

13} NE. 

8 

1,147 3 8 

.Klialsa. 

1 Khuflal 

9,873 

(i35 

316 

4i NE. 

5 

14,713 15 2 

Talooka. 

(1/ Khambra 

4,235 

758 

251 

15 SW. 

M 

Included in 

) 




Kliudal. 

1 ** 

C8*Koou(lul 

4,111 

236 

87 

15 SW. 

8 

1, 

) 

69 

tKona Tiiloo 

1,175 

50 

10 

lOi SE. 

f 

Included in 

if 

) 




•• i 

4 

Burblieer. 

1 

70 

Kareoana 

3,544 

155 

322 

i9S S. 


) 

71 

Kercea Mota of 




,, 

if 


llanpoor 

2,187 

308 

107 

18 NW. 

3 

1,200 0 0 


7'2 

Koreea Nana | 

Inel. in 
jMnliin- 

!■• 


12 W. 


Included in 

\ 

7:i 

Ivadeepoor 

puor . 

5,023 

3 

471 

183 

15 E. 

■■ i 

4 

Mrilunpoor. 
1,051 0 0 
158 8 0 

\ ” 

71 

Kuniredhaiia . . 

1,4(30 

272 

HO 

15 S. 

2 

,, 

TTi 

Kliurur. . 

30,562 

936 

316 

■ 1 .^ s. 

14 

1.784 0 0 

ff 

70 

KJausta. . 

7,053 

<1-18 

190 

lA NJ3. 

3 

2,150 0 0 

ft 

77 

Kotra . . 

2,427 

287 

80 

.•r w. 

1 

801 0 0 

ff 

7^^ 

Kotreea 

2,046 

108 

53 

3 S. 

2 

843 0 0 

3i 

70 

Kasundra | 

Tivl. Ill 

1 208 

83 

12 E. 


Included in 


80 

Dhursuleca 

Oiinmiih. 

1,340 

10^ NE. 

•• 1 

Guurnph. 

1 » 

! luaniee. 

81 

Kiipurecalec . . 

1,840 

120 

27 

16J S. 


Included in 
Ulluoo. 

1 Talooka. 

82lKanccar 

5,623 

109 

10 

21 NE. 

2f 

Included in 

) 






Botund. 

\ 

8;i 

Kliaiikhoce 

806 

21 

6 

25.1 NE. 

„ 

) 

84 

Kcreen,ncarralec 

1,216 

241 

80 

24 S. 


Included in 

) 




Burblieer. 

1 » 

8.5 

Ivereea, near 






) 


Jjooiulra 

1,366 

150 

50 

21 S. 

2 



80 

Khno .. 

11,736 

1,531 

450 

15 NE. 

16 

6,.304’'3 6 
125 0 0 

ff 

h; 

Khojapoora 

1,163 

56 

17 

18 W. 

ft 

88 

Ivokiineos 

4,200 

508 

186 

1.5 W. 

10 

1,700 0 0 
750 0 0 
650 0 0 

if 

«y 

90 

K 00 11 (lice 

Kunara. . 

2,075 

1,708 

302 

51 

51 

14 

19.1 NE. 

13} W. 

4 

ff 

ff 

it 

01 

Lathcfdur 

5,466 

608 

272 

21 NE. 

*8 f 

Included in 

] 


Loondbura 



1 

2 

Burblieop. 

” 

92 

1,018 

372 

146 

21 S. 



93 

Lorech . . 

4,018 

372 

146 

24 W. 

5 

1,000 ’'o 0 

fi 

01 

Mignelpoor | 

Inc). Ill 

aiinvaU'H 

i- 


13 S. 

•• [ 

Included in 
Burwaleo. 

ff 

! » 

95 

iVIandveepoora, , 

5.971 

721 

311 

25} SE. 


277 13 11 

Ehalsa. 

9t> 

Meetheepoor . . 

19,275 

183 

94 

15} N. 


IncUirted in 
Khudal. 

\ Talooka. 

9? 

Mai poor 

1,190 

111 

62 

19.i SE. 

2 

302 0 0 

) 

<‘8 

Muldhuraee 

982 

284 

225 

24 S. 

2 

325 0 0 

,, 

,1 
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"to 

Cl 00 

i 

a 


' 

a . 




No. 

Names of Villages. 

Total Area. 

ale Popiilatio 
January 184 

o 

u 

E 

B 

s 


Distance fro 
Dhundooka 

to 

§• 

pSi 

02 

<u 

§ 

1 

1 

1 



- 


S3 










Acres. 



Miles. 


Us, a. p. 


99 

Mahinpoor 


2,190 

95 

48 

12 

\v. 

4 

0,450 0 0 

Talooka, 

100 

Matra Nana 


502 

117 

40 

30 

sw. 


174 0 0 


101 

Morescea 


1,418 

09 

40 

0 

w. 

1 

800 0 0 


102 

Nan^nlpoor 



252 

98 

22 

sw. 

2 

(foo 0 0 


103 

Nawuro 


14,7(il 

773 

358 

12 

s. 

9 

1,400 0 0 


104 

Nubhoee 


4,590 

90 

44 

9 

s. 


050 0 0 


105 

Nagurka 


6,2(i(i 

773 

297 

22J 

NW. 

12 

851 0 0 


106 

Neeuama 


6 , 193 

222 

75 

37.1 

SW, 

2 

400 0 0 


107 

Nolce . , 


12.028 

111 

142 

20'- 

w. 

8 

2,501 0 0 


108 

Nudala. . 


4,095 

004 

131 

30 

w. 

8 

1,225 0 0 


109 

Oochudec 


7,088 

857 

301 

7\ 

s. 

5 

749 1 1 0 

IS 

110 

Oochniwas 


285 

14 

4 

21 

s. 

•• f 

luoludcd in 

1 » 








Burbheor. 

) 

111 

Oomrolla 


0,019 

453 

130 

in 

w. 

2 

1,200 0 0 


112 

Oolaria, . 


3,913 

343 

199 

12 

SE. 

3 

1,030 0 0 


113 

Orce . . 


4,180 

71 

30 

;J7J- 

SW. 

1 

300 0 0 


114 

Plicydra 


10,018 

720 

241 

i0}j 

SW, 

5 

1,200 0 0 

ft 

115 

Pancli Taloorco. 

2,308 



7h 

s. 

• • 1 

Included in 

1 » 







1 

KUudal. 


110 

Peepul . , 

. . 

2,490 

451 

190; 


sw. 

2 

ft 

! 

1 ft 

117 

Patce . . 


1,580 

210 

53 

27 

sw. 

1 f 

Included in 

1 » 






( 

Diirbheer. 


118 

Petna 


2,031 

119 

37 

21 

s. 

1 

745 0 0 

‘ ff 

119 

Pudaiia. . 

• • 

4,702 

442 

304; 

3 

sw. 

•• 1 

Includod in 
Guum])li. 

] 

120 

Panchee,&Poora. 

1,019 

242 

77 

lOJ- 

SE. 

3 

401 0 0 

,, 

121 

Panoee. . 


4,3.50| 

300 

15 I 

I9i 

s. 

3 

830 0 0 

,, 

122 

Pceplee, . 


I0,021i 

1,338 

037 

15 

NE. 

20 

2,794 0 0 

ft 

123 

Puriiliree 


2,934 

328 

172 

7k 

s. 

3 

1,U)1 0 0 

,, 

124 

Palurpoor 


4,25 i: 

087 

314 

m 

s. 

28 

f run rice. 

125 

1 

Pandnee 


2,202 

245 

02 

10 1 

sw. 

‘1 

Included in 
Ullaoo. 

j Tnlookfl. 

120 

Palna . . 


1 

4,302 

783 

311 


w. 


Included in 
liurbhecr. 

'1 

127 

Ranpooree 


1,842 

202 

107 

m 

s. 

Tuebuied in 
Khudul. 

1 

ft 

128 

Refra . . 


2,399 

118 

51 

19 

sw. 

2 

» 

129 

Rojeed . . 


7,454 

747 

130 

12 

s. 

12 


ft 

130 

Ruttonwao 


970 

237 

100 

24^ 

sw. 


Included in 
Burbheer. 

1 

131 

llaeeka. . 


5,209 

299 

155 

3 

n; 

1 

2,000 0 0 

>» 

132 

Rojka .. 


14,018 

1,742 

814 

3 

E. 

18 

5,935 0 0 

ft 

133 

Rampoora 


3,053 

134 

53 

18 

s. 

M 

luclinled in 
Khudul. 

1 

134 

Ranpoor Kusba. 

7,599 

4,438 

1,471 

15 

w. 

58 ^ 

3,557 13 7 

Khalsa. 

135 

RajpooraBottmil, 

1,937 

^ 307 

81 

15 

sw. 

* s 

Included in 
Botund. 

1 Talooka. 


GO 





1—4 








C8 

1 

C «0 

p 

a • 






eo 

iS 



0 


No, 

. Names of Villages. 



*0 


g* 

s 

ct 

g 



42 

a 

0 ed 


§ § 

.a 


a 

S 

H 








* 




Acres. 



Miles. 




13( 

) Rajpoora 

2,198 

214 

7C 

I25J S\V. 

2 

800 0 0 

1 Talooka, 

13 ; 

' Ranpoora 


45 

18 

ilO SE. 

• • 1 

Included in 

\ 

Uf 

'Sodhcc., 

■19, .826 

211 

95 

lOJ- SE. 

( 

Ciaumpb, 
1,788 1 4 

) •’ 
Kbalsa. 

13‘i 

1 Saliugpoor . . | 

.8.922 

655 

216 

18 SW. 

4 

325 0 0 

Talooka. 

]4fj 

1 Soradurecana . . 

10,115 

1,003 

440 

I0| SW. 

14 { 

Included in 
Khudal. 

! 

U\ 

SiirwnL . 

3,25 1 

434 

177 

41 N. 

5 

» 


M2 

Sertiilee 

1,563 

143 

41 

18 SW. 

.. i 

Included in 

1 


Sujelcc . . 



1 

Burbheer. 


M3 

682 



18 SW. 




M4 

Sumnunulecala 








Golananoo , . 

.8,291 

273 

83 

19| SW. 

2 



Mf) 

Suruaec. . 

: 3,944 

314 

118 

22.3 SW. 

3 


Si 

MO 

Surnrnundeeala. . 

898 

96 

28 

7i SW. 


415 0 0 

Si 

147 

Sangasiir 

.8,877 

129 

62 

12 SK. 

2 

130 5 9 


148 

Shahpoor 

1,36.5 

126 

58 

1().J s. 


102 6 10 


149 

Saudh(^ra 

5,909 

156 

89 

[ 

13i SE. 

'1 

Included in 
Ootareea. 

1 .. 

150 

sSurwaneea 

1,195 

72 

29 

22J SW. 

• s 

Included in 
JJotund. 

! .. 

151 

Shekhpoor 


•• 

. . 

193 W. 

-i 

Included in 
Maliinpoor, 

1 .. 

152 

Salosur. . 

1,672 

200 

70 

7 SW. 


900 0 0 


153 

8aiigocc 

2,604 

181 

, 76 

7 SW. 

2 

350 0 0 


354 

Saiigunpoor 

2,925 

233 

88 

I9J W. 

3 

500 0 0 


155 

Siickhrol 

408 

110 

29 

373 SW. 

159 M 7 


150 

Suininuodecala ] 

2,101 


( 



Jussohbaccnoo. j 

344 

113 

33 SW. 


Included in 
Jiurbheer. 

1 ’’ 

157 

Sunniiundeeala, 





V 




under llan- 

poora 

2,708 

457 

119 

36 SW. 

3 

950 0 0 

ss 

158 

Tajpoor 

1,810 

217 

77 

36 SW. 


Included in 
liuz'bbeer. 

1 •• 

159 

Teemla. . 

706 

10 

5 

15 SW. 

101 0 0 


100 

Trarcea Mot a . . 

4,701 

570 

134 

103 NW. 

5 

700 0 0 

ss 

101 

Tijarcca Nana . . 

1,790 

75 

16 

lOA S. 


305 0 0 

ss 

162 

Tugrec. . 

4,250 

005 

292 

S. 

'9 . 

3,001 0 0 

ss 

ss 

163 

Toorka. . 

4,014 

688 

227! 

231 SW. 


Included in 
Tiotund. 

! .. 

164 

l/dmal . . 

10,700 

1,628 

711 

41 N. 

28 ^ 

1,000 0 0 

165 

Uneealee 

6,181 

845 

340 

18 SW. 

11 : 

3,260 0 0 

ss 

1 66 

Ullao . . 

10,092 

741 

214 

6 SW. 

11 

730 4 9 

ss 

167 

Unreealee Ka^ 





ss 

168 

thcenee 

3,?0!) 

237 

70 

19-J- SW. 

1 

800 0 0 

ss 

(Jnoeealc<3 Kus- 







batee. . 

2,308 

194 

36 

I6i W. 


923 0 0 

ss 



01 






S 


a . 



■ 




CO 






No. 

iYaiiios of Villages, 

Total Area. 

ale Populatio 
January 184 

o 

W 

o 

M 

B 

ZS 


Distance fro 
Dhundooka 

.Shops. 

Revenue. 

Tenure. 





ir, 








Acres. 



Miles. 


a. j). 


1()9 

Wulieea 

l,9f)2 

89 

31 

135 

sw. 


Iiicludwl in 
Khudal. 

1 Talooka. 

170 

Wejulka 

3,182 

574 

174 

lOJ- 

sw. 

3 

>» 


171 

Weerdee 

5 c) 8 

39 

13 

22 

s. 


Included in 
Riirbhoor, 

1 ’’ 

172 

Welawuddcr . . 


. . 

. . 

22.1 

SE. 

>1 


173 

Wujeiee 

1,087 

1(>7 

47 

18 

SW. 

*2 

» 


174 

Waoree Motee. . 

0,909 

47,3 

13() 

12J 

sw. 

" 1 

Ineliidcd in 

1 .. 





Mai unpoor. 

3 

17.0 

Waoree Nance . . 

3,477 

306 

114 

I5J 

sw. 

■■ 1 

Im luded in 
Ullaoo. 

! " 

17C 

Wadhela 

9,4.'i8 

35.') 

163 

15 

w. 

3 1 

>> 

ft 

177 

Wagur . . 

4,801 

1,093 

279 


w. 

16 

2,721 0 0 

tf 


Good Purgtjnna. 







d 










te 

Z 


a ^ 

a -t( 

« <X) 

eg 

If) 

§ 


S 

o 

43 . 
o 

'A 

Ch 

a> 

3 



V 

No. 

Names of Villages. 

-tj 



o 


o to 
o o 

o 

.G 

P 



p 

p 



's 

o 


c 2 




CO 

> 






6^ 



a 


s 




















Acres. 



Miles. 


/^s. n. 




1 

Alapoor ^ 

nuow- 

nuRjfiir 

Taluuku, 


6 


s. 


Ineladc<l 

^Vll^\va. 

in 

! 

Talooka. 

2 

Anmidpoora \ 

1 .. 


18 

sw. 


75 0 

0 


»» 

3 

Bhekra. , 

2,40 

5 

.520 

182 

12 

A¥. 

5 

1,176 11 

1 


Kiialsa. 

4 

Bordee. , 

A 

r 

118 

40 

21 

\v. 

-s 

Included 

Wurwa. 

in 

) 

Talooka. 

5 

Bordel . . 

O 


610 

191 

6 

W. 

9 

>> 


,, 

6 

Bhooinlee 

O 


1,496 

17 

3 

w. 

17 

it 



it 

7 

Bhoolesur 



i 232 
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in the (logo piirgunna is given under \\ nrwa. | 


Sl'l'lJATION, AND (.iI(<Nr,KAL 1) i:s» j'J n i'D )N . 

Tim (‘hiel’city in the AInnedahiul Colleeloiatc is AlHuedahad : it is siluated 
ill latilnde V, and li. longitude 7‘i^ -12'. It. does not hoast gieat 
antif|uity, having heen Ibiuidcd by Sultan Ahmed in Um year v. i>. 141 1, accord- 
iiig to the Alirati Alunodi (a liistory oF Ahmedahad), a Fcisian work wail ten 
about a eeiitury ago by iMabomed Ali Ivban, the Ibubhaliie Dewan of Abmed- 
abad. There are many fmc mosi]ues and tombs, bt antitnlly ornamented, still 
standing as a monument of its tbrmcr greatiucss. Tin', city of AbmedalKuI is 
surrounded wath a good wall, aveiaging about lo foct in Inaght and I to o 
feet tliickness, with occasional bastions and gatewavs. It is not, bow'cver, 
a fortified town; the waxll is merely intended for the security ot llie city againsf 
roblicrs, who formerly were very iiumia'ous and daring, vontining even to maki^ 
sudden attacks on Ibis large jilace. The old waills w'ere in a vea y dedapidated 
state; and ill A. D. lcS3l a r(*gulatiou w'as passed, providing funds for the 
repair of them. The waill in length measures 5 miles, t) i'urlongs, and 2S 
poles. This work w'us comj)letcd in a. d. 1843, win ii the people agreed to 
continue tlie fund for municipal ])ur)joses. Tly this means roads are b(‘iug 
made and watered, and lighted at night. Arrangements are also in band (or 
a good supply of water from the river by means of an a([ueduct. yV town 
clock is about to be erected, and an establishment of lirc-cngincs maintained, as 
soon as they are received from England. 

Dholka is situated *22 miles to SW, by S. of Abmcdabad, It is said to b<* 






tlie most ancient town in this part; but no authentic account of its early (lays 
is known to exist. It is an open town, and has several tine stone-built tanks 
and mosques, but somewhat delapidaUnk They arc of the time of the Maho- 
medan dynasty. The limits of the town extend to 1 mile, 1 furlong, 10 poles 
in length, and 6 furlongs 93 yards in breadth. 

Vcerunigaum is a walled town. Upon the liritish accession the wall was 
in a very delapitlated state, and the Government permitted the proceeds of a 
tax called gullalputtee to be applicid to its repair, and it has accordingly been 
j)ut into a good stat(% quite suttioient to repel any casual attack of banditti. 
The town is 5 furlongs 100 yards in loiigtli, and 3 furlongs 170 yards in 
broad til. 

The town of Veerumganm is situated 38 miles W. by N. of Ahmedabad, and 
is the head quarters of a Mamlutdar or Native Collector, wlio lias 170 villages 
under his charge, which comprise the whole of this purguiina. A description 
of the town of V^ecriimgaum is given in the Kevciiue Survey Report dated 3 1st 
October 1827, as follows : — 

This is a town of comparative modern date, and did not exist as a place of 
any consequence until the time of the Mnssulinans. Its situation in a military 
point of view is a good one, as commanding tlie entrance into Kattiawar ; and 
on this account, probably, it was chosen as the station of the olHccr subordi- 
nate to the Soubehdar of Ahmedabad, under whose charge the district oi’ 
Jhalawar was placed, and of which it consequently became the capital. 

Para. 59. The town of V(?erumgaum stands within a few miles of the edge 
of the Runn, in the midst of an extensive bare plain. It is encompassed with 
a brick wall upon a stone foundation, flaiiked with the usual proportion ol* 
towers, and including a circumference of 2 miles and 1 furlong. In tlie iiortli- 
easl corner there is a small fortified enclosure, intended as a citadel, but tlie 
interior wall of the town itself forms two of its laces. The ruinous state of tlu; 
wall having attracted the notice of Government, and it being considered advis- 
able in this wild and often distracted country to preserve it in good repair, the 
town taxes called gullalputtee have, since the accession of the Company’s rule, 
been allowed to accumulate as a fund for its repairs, and the renovation of siicli 
pai ts as are most in decay is at present in progress.” 

Mr, Jackson, in his Juminabundy Report for 1834-35, paragraph 55, dated 
28th September 1835, alludes to the improved state of Veerumganm kusba : 
— The kusba of Veerumgaum is the most thriving town in the whole of this 
zillah. Since my visiting it in A. d. 1826, very considerable improvement has 
taken place ; the population has been on the increase, and the number of 
substantial and very neat houses that have sprung up in every direction is really 
surprising. This state of things may be attributed to the security which is felt 
by the inhabitants, consequent on the rebuilding of the walls of Veerumgaum, 
as well as to this place being situated on the high road to Kattiawar and Jhala- 
war, as also on that leading to the bunders of Dholcra, liliownuggur, and Gogo, 
from Mar war.” 
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The Ibllowing is an account of Veerumgaum translated from a Persian work 
called Mirati Ahnuidi : — The scat of the Government in former time was at 
Mandul [14J miles north of Veerumgaum], Veerumgaum was an open town 
tlien, and it was in the time of Firdoz Aramgah, [this is said to be one of the 
titles of Shah Jehan,] when the country was liable to depredations of banditti, 
that the Desaee of Veerumgaum commenced building the fort all around tlie 
town. The Zumeendars were very powerful, and used to have intercourse 
with the Kattecs, who were at that period great robbers and highwaymen. 
The revenue of the V^ecrumgaum purgunna used to be exacted by sending a 
force against the place. The revenue of Veerumgaum was, by order from 
Delhi, made the salary of the Soubehdar of Guzerat, and it became the interest 
of the Governor to levy money by any means in his power ; and if the 
collections exceeded the fixed salary, the overplus was credited to the royal 
revenue. Veerumgaum is stated to have had 629 villages, of which 105 were 
under Zumeendars, and 523 were khalsa.’’ The revenue of the salt-pans and 
customs, (fee. amounted to 2,3(S,6I,881 dams. There were then three thanas or 
outposts, viz. Kurree, Shapoor, and Choora Ranpoor. Of these only Shapoor 
is under the Veerumgaum jurisdiction now; the others arc in the hands of 
fondgn States. No further particulars are given about Veerumgaum, as it 
formed the salary of the Soubehdaree of Guzerat. Forty dams are equal to 
one ru])ee of our present currency. 

The town of Gogo is walled, except upon the sea face. Voluntary municipal 
collections arc made here for the purpose of repairing the wall, (fee. Roads arci 
in the course of construction in the town, and improvement in other respects 
to tlie bunder and sea face of the town, and the clearing of a fine tank in tlio 
ncighbourliood is likely soon to be carried into effect. The proper name of this 
place is Ghogha ( ), but the spelling Gogo being so commonly known 

is retained. 

The town of Dholcra has only lately become of importance. From a mere 
village in a desolate plain, it now numbers 6,807 inhabitants, and most of the 
trade of the country to the northward passes through it, on the way to the 
port of Klioon or Bhowleearce. It labours under a severe natural disadvantage, 
the want of good water, and is at present dependent on a tank, the water of 
wliich is far from good. The construction of another has lately been sanc- 
tioned, but, from the nature of the soil, it is almost impossible that tlu^y should 
be otherwise than dependent on the quantity of rain falling in the monsoon ; 
for, if the tanks are deepened beyond a few feet, springs of brackish water ar(3 
met with, which of course would spoil the supply of rain wafer if tapped. Not 
long ago there was scarcely a substantial house in the place, but such arc now 
appearing; one or two handsome temples are being built, and neatly finished. 
A sort of municipal fund is raised here under the name of dhuriim tulao, 
having for its object the keeping in repair of the tanks on the roads in 
this arid part of the district. Tlie committoo of management have Iat(‘Iv 
consented to an enlargement of its object, by voting that the funds nuiy 
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bo applied to building a bridge over tlie Bhogawa ])etvvecn Dholera and 
Alim odd bad. 

Idle town of I^liownuggur, Avliich belongs to the Tlmkore of tliat title, is a 
^valled town, of no strength in a military point of view, and tlie walls in some 
parts are out of repair. It is a place of considerable trade. The creek, which 
comes to w ilhln a mile of it, has deep water in it, so as to admit of tlie passage 
of vessels of considerable size even at low water. 

Tlic tow'll of Batree is walled, and has a fort inside of some strengtii ; but 
it is somewhat delapidated. The main walls of tliis latter are built of stone, 
and in tolerably good order. The Thakore of this title lives in tlie Ibrt. The 
town is not large, the male popidatioii being only 2,‘20o. The Thakore enjoys 
the revenue of 12 villages in iaam, and he is also hereditary Dcsac'c of the 
Dliundooka purgumia. 

Pope NATION. 

The following tables giv'o the pojmlation according to the census of ISH), 
but, with the excejition (d' the city ol' Ahmedabad, further corrccti(ms hav i; 
been made u}) to 1st January 1848: — 



Statement of Popidailony Houses, Births, and Death.'^, from Jaimary to olst Deccmhcr 1847, according to the Returns sent 

to the Collector hy the various Heal Officers . — \st Jataiary 1848. 
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Employment, 

The majority of the inhabitants of this zillah arc cultivators ; for the rest 
employment may be said to be hereditary, the same trade being handed down 
from father to son, according to the caste system. 

Weaving is at present very little resorted to as an employment to what it 
used to be, owing to the largo importation of English cloths, which almost 
entirely superseded the Native manufacture, except dongaree of coarse des- 
cription. Ordinary and finer kinds of cloth can be bought cheaper as imported 
than tliey can be made here, notwithstanding the very low rate of wages. 

Languages. 

The language chiefly spoken is the Guzerattce dialect, but in the towns the 
Oordoo or llindoostanee is generally understood. The dialect vari(\s a good 
deal in ditfereiit parts of this zillah, and also in pronunciation, so that country 
people of the southern hardly understand those of the northern parts. Tlicic 
is, however, very little variation in writing, so that the same letter would be 
easily understood in either direction. 

The mode in wliich the Banyans write is generally very uncertain in mean- 
ing, from the almost total discarding of vowels, and leaving no space between 
words. 

Condition. 

The condition of the people is, as I am informed by respectable inhabitants 
of tlie city, much improved since the late IMahratta Government. In thos(i 
times a wealthy man was not known by liis dress, carriage, or appearance; and 
if a person attempted to show his wealth, he was very soon under some pretext 
or other deprived of it. The habits which this produced are now wearing olf, 
and the wealthy of the city have many of them set up carriages, and several 
have built country houses, and enjoy themselves in the ease and comfort which 
characterizes a peaceful and civilized people. The Native Hindoo population 
are undoubtedly in better circumstances than the Mahomedans. There are a 
few wealthy Mussulmans, who trade in silk and piece goods, but the majority 
of Mussulmans seek for employment as peons and weavers, or as labo\irers. 
They will not permit their women to stir out of doors to assist them in earning 
a livelihood, and their time is spent in sjunning cotton thread, earning a 
poor pHtance of about one picc for the day’s w'ork. The manufacture 
of thread in England has materially tended to depress the condition of the 
poorer classes, so that they earn a very precarious livelihood. At the present 
time it is fiir cheaper to get English yarn or longcloth than to get the thread 
and coarse cloth the manufacture of the country. The Native looms are now 
used for working on such cloth as is suited to the poorer classes. The trade 
in kincob (brocade), for which Ahmedabad used to be famous, has much fallen 
off; but I am not able to say to what extent. 
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Education, and method of punsuiNo it. 

A common educational course for a Hindoo at a Native school is as follows; 
the information has been obtained from Jeewunlal Takurlal, a Karkoon in 
the Huzoor Cutclierry ; — 

A child is sent to the school at six or seven years of age. On first entering 
school, a douceur of one rupee is given to the Mehtajec or schoolmaster, and 
the boy is set to count by rote, commencing from 1 to 100. When the boy is 
perfect, he is set to mark down the numerals on his slate, or sanded board. 
About two months are thus employed, lie is then set to the multiplication table, 
from 1 X 1 to 10 X 10, and afterwards from 10 x 10 to 10 x 40, 400, &:c. 

On a boy^s entrance into school the Mehtajce receives a fee of Rs. 10 0 

After learning multiplication to 40 x 40, the boy is set to learn a ta- 
ble of multiplication of fractions, L c. x 1^ and 2 x 1 J, to 100. 

On this the parents pay a fee of one rupee, and this embraces 
the whole fractional multiplication from l.i x 1 to 3i x 1 to 100. .10 0 
On the boy being perfect in multiplication, as above stated, he is 
set to wn ite the Guzcrattee alphabet, and pays the first day a 

fee to the master of 1 0 0 

Ilis next lesson is the nama, L e, the joining of letters in spelling 

proper names, on which occasion he pays 0 8 0 

lie is then put into accounts, and the rule of three, &c. and pays. 0 0 

Rs. 4 0 0 

He reads no books, nor would the school commonly contain a book, or the 
Mehtajee be able to read one with any fluency. 

At this stage the boy is said to have completed his education, and on leav- 
ing school a parting fee of one rnpee is expected by the schoolmaster. Thus 
their whole tuition costs them about Rs. 4 or 5, besides a daily present of a 
handful of grain to the Mehtajee when the boy attends the school, on an 
average seers per month. The education is said to be complete in two 
years, but some boys remain four years, and some five years to perfect tliem- 
selves in accounts. 
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'riic lumibrr of schools in this zillah, from information received from tin* 
Mamiutdar, are as follows, for January 1847 : — 


Names of the Afalials. 
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T-n tract of a Rc- 
])Oi*t of the Roinhay 
Ijoa’ fl of KtliKMtioii 
for ISK). 


ililuibitaiits of Alnuccl'ilnul have partienhuly (iistingiiishcd thems( Iv( 
in the exertions they have made to erect a school-Iionsf’, as 
they have raised amongst tlicmselves a sum of Rs. d,‘]b7, 
to which it was only neces‘=ary to make a small addition on 
the part of the J.)oard, of Rs. 2o7, and tlio building is now 
in the course of erection under the superintendenco of the (Jovernment engi- 
neer.’' This school was opened on the 1st .January 184(), and the i’ollouing 
extract shows tlie Roard’s opinion of its jirogrcss in their report for the 
year 18 Uj : — 


Para Ob’. When l\lr. Green, the Superintendent of the 2nd Division, 
visited tlie school at the comuuuicement of the year, itliad only been cstahllshed 
a month. Mr. (jirecn, Iiowever, saw enough to lead him to anticipate very 
tavoiirahly of its future success ; and on u visit which our President paid to 
the school at tlie coinmem'cinent of the ])rescnt year, the zeal ot thi; Master and 
tlie euniestness of the principal inhabitants in the cause which they had taken 
up, bade fair to make this school one of the most promising in the Presidency.'' 

The iiumlxM* of pupils on tlie Jst January 1841) was 97, One of the 
Veniacular scliools in Almiedahad is highly spoken of by the Superintendent 
of Schools in the report Ibr 184(>, page b2 : — 

I. have very great jileasure in pointing out for the approbation of the 
Board, tlie viuy lljinishing state of the School No. 1 hi this town. It is 
unquestionably at present the best taught Vernacular school in the whole of 
(ru/crat, By reference to the detailed report of the state of the classes, 
h. will bo seen that pains are taken with the wliolc of the school, that grammar 
and geography arc taught lower down in this school than in any others in 
tiic Guzerat Divi 4oji, and that even a;;, far from the head of theJ schor die 



3rd class, tlic pupils were rcmarkecr*as ‘intclligout and welUaiightbfjys.’ Tlie 
master has succeeded also in inducing some of his caste people to send their 
datiffhters to be taught, and four little Nagiir Braminecs presented llicinselves 
in tlie classes at the examination. I should be rimcli pleased to bo niude the 
medium for conveying to the master any expression by which tlio Ihrard 
might think fit to mark their sense of his zeal and industry.’' 

C 1 C A I a T A ULE I N ST IT I : T I O NS . 

There are many private charities established in the (^ollcetorate, under the 
name of siidawunit, which generally consists of daily lations of grain to joseos 
(astrologers), byrag’ces, and mendicants, or j)eoj)le proceeding on pilgrimage. 
Of these there are altogether as follows, according to returns furnished by 


the several Maealutdars : — 

Alimcdabad city 1 

.Duskrohie AiniiedabaJ 2 

Duskroliic Jctiil[)oor 8 

Dholka 10 

l^iirantejc I 

Vccrumgauin * * . 7 

Dhuiulooka h7 

Gogo 2d 


In Ahmedabad there is an institution called Sultan Aliined’s Taingur Khana, 
tlie origin of which is not exactly known. The (jroveimncnt coiitimio to pay 
th(i amount of Rs. 2,894-7-3 per annum, which was found to be in enjoyment 
at the Hritisli accession, and is continued to olyects of charity in succcssiou 
as the pension lapses. 

An asylum for tlie blind and inlirm is in contemplation, ami subscriptions 
to a consitlcrablc amount have been put down, but (inal arrang;cin(.iits have not 
yet been completed. There is a large pinjra[)oIe or institution for a.ninials in 
Ahmedabad, which is well endowed by voluntary small payiuciits on articles of 
trade, and the late llatliccsing Kesreesing gave to it half the produce of tlie 
village of Alankolc in the Dholka purgunna. 

State of Litigation and Crime. 

The state of litigation is a subject which can be better troah'd of by ilio 
Judge of the Zillah. I shall therefore pass on to that of crime. Tin's part of 
the country was formerly in a very disturbed and insecure state, attacks liom 
large gangs of robbers under recognized chiefs being frcipient. Tin's state of 
uifuirs is now at an end : tlie robberies ami outrages which take place have 
lost the signs of org mization which formerly characterized tliem, ami are now 
merely caused by desire of private revenge and plunder. 

The returns of crimes from this CollectoraU* were formerly so very iiiaccu 
rate, that it is impossible to attain a fair comparison now. The return of crime 
'he last three years gives the following result : — • 



Siatment of Crimes ascertained to have lecn committed, of ihcNumher of Persons concerned in them who have hcen Apprehended 
and hrovght to Trial, of the Namher Punished, and of the Number Acquitted, in the Z'dlah of Ahniedahad, during the Years 
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This item doe* not appear on tlio 3Iagis:rate * record : it i* taken from the report printed by the Court of Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut. 








Police: Numbeii, Uemctneration, and ErFiorENCv. 

The following abstract statement will show the J^olice force in tlic Ahmed 
abad Collectorate of all descriptions : — 


Monthly Cost. 


No. 

Kolee Police Corps 3U6 

(juzerat Irregular Horse ..145^ ^ 

Horse Police 108 5^ 

Peons solely on Police duties. . 5'J9 

Ditto Police and Revenue.. ... 201 

Ditto solely on Revenue duties. 141 

Jewaidars, See ^d,490 

V il lage P uggies *'1,119 

Ravvuneeas ^^1,133 

Mookhec Patel, or Police Kar- 

baries "^922 

Mehwasee, Local Police, Horse 
and Foot, under Chiefs. . . . ‘1*102 


JEuropc(tii and Natloe A^^sistants 


1 (>)minandunt, Guzerat Irregtilar Horse 


1 Adjutant, ditto 

lluctwaldar Karkoons 

2 Magisterial ditto ? i- i i-, r . 

1 1.1 ^ 17 . J- Kolee Police < 

1 Fnglish Writer . . 3 

1 Persian Writer. . 7 Guzerat Irr( 

1 Mootsudee S Horse. 


Its. 

a. 

F- 

20,412 

0 

0 

07,080 

0 

0 

27,777 

0 

0 

10,740 

0 

0 

7,404 

0 

0 

40,041 

10 

0 

21,1.52 

8 

10 

23,080 

11 

4 

10,870 

14 

7 

3,420 

0 

0 

^ld(njcd iai 

Police 

Monthly C 

o-'t. 

jtf. 

n. 

/>• 

. . K78 

4 

0 

. . 378 

4 

0 

.. 170 

4 

0 

. . 023 

10 

u 

. . 300 

10 

0 

s 40 

0 

0 

1 20 

0 

0 

s 30 

0 

0 

^ 8 

0 

0 

2,415 

0 

0 


2,39,502 12 9 


Annual Co A. 

litf. a. jf. 


28,9;S0 0 u 


* Qimnlify of I.aml, u ilk ike estimatiil Amount of Rtcentie in Money. 

Land. Estiinatod at Money Pajinents. 

BeejfaH, w, \vw. AV. n. u- AV. a. jo 

Jevvaidara ;...(>l,7!)7 B 12 41,112 10 r> 5,1!'B 1.) 7 

Village Piiggi(>s l;l,;i2fi 11 If. 2(l,;i»() 1 1 2 SOI l,i S 

Knwiiueeas. 11,712 I) 1!) 22,;il;i 7 1 l.orO I 0 

Mookheu I’atel .V>l.'i 1.4 1 .5,li)S 14 .1 .'..IL’I 1 2 

t Thu Police listabUshmuut at lJho\Mi«ggiu’ aud I’aticc arc paid hy the n's|)outivc t'liiui' 



Marjistmtes Eslahlishmcn i . 


EnglisJi Writt!!' 


Montl^ly Cost. 

a, y. 

Brought over • . . . 2,4 1 5 0 0 

"None. 


5 Karkoons at Rs. 33, Rs. 17-8-0, and two at 


Rs. 8-8-0 eacli 79 8 0 

Contingent cxjuai.scs 23 0 0 


Mahid Esta bUskmeii I . 


3 Tlianadars at Rs. 28, Rs. 23-8-0, and 

Rs. 12-8-0 (14 0 0 

3 Fonjclars, two at Rs. 33 each, and one at 

Rs. 93-84) 139 8 0 

G Karkoons, tliiee at Rs. 12-8-0 each, and 

tliree at Rs. 8-8-0 G3 0 0 

Contingent expenses 80 4 0 


Annual Cost. 

* 

Its, a. 

28,980 0 0 


4G9 4 0 r>,G3l 0 


Total, Local CV)rj)s, ike , . •. 2,74,1 13 12 

Officers vxcrclshKf J^ctntl Poayrs in llic ZiUtih, 

1 Magistrate. 

2 Assistant Magistrates, Civil ^Service, one wiili full powers. 

1 Magistrate, Military ollicer. 

4 Assistant Magistrates, ditto. 

1 Ditto ditto Medical officer. 

7 iAlajnliitclars. (Regulation XI [. of 1827, Chap. 3.) 

3 .h>if)t Jhjlic(i Ofiicers, Kotwal, and Foujdurs. ( Regulalioii 111. of 1833.) 
3 ?dalialkiirrees or Tlianadars. (Regulation X 1 1. e)r 1827, Act XX. of 183.).) 

2 Laiuiliolders. (Regulation X V. of 1827, 1 X. of 1831, and Act X V. of 18 10.) 
9G2 Village Oificcio. (Regulation XII. of 1827, Chap. VI.) 
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strength of the Kolco Polico Corps. 


- 

Strength of the Oiizerat Irregular Ilor 

se. 

loll 


{U 

a 

B 

S3 

Ktiincs of all Hanks. 

Pay of ca^ 
Jlank. ® 

1 

a 

Names of all Uaiiks. 

Pay of e{ 
ilaiik. 



Ua. 

/7. 

?>• 



Us. 

a. 

V' 

1 

Clnnipinmlant 

G,2H;5 

8 

0 

I 

Commandant 

10,000 

0 

0 

1 

Adjutant 

l.JOf) 

8 

(J 

1 

2n(l ill Command . 


0 

0 

1 

Subedar Major 

SOJ 

0 

0 

1 

Adjutant 

2,0.'‘)0 

s 

0 

1 

Subedar 

SOI 

0 

0 

1 

A^5^istant Surgeon. . 


8 

0 


8iili(‘d:irs 


0 

0 

4 

Ru'^^aldars 

7,200 

0 

0 

1 

Jemadar 

291 

0 

0 

4 

liussaidars 

10 

0 

0 

7 

J(‘mndars 

ijjbo 

0 

0 

1 8 'Xaib llnssaldars 

-1,800 

0 

0 

] 

n}i\ihlar ATajor 

L»SS 

0 

0 

S 

Jemadars 

4,020 

0 

0 


Ilaxddars 

1,1 7(i 

0 

II 

8 

Kodc Duffedars. . .. 

8,0()0 

0 

0 

.')0 


‘J,<SS() 

0 

(I 

04 

PiifFi’ilnrs 

2l,o01 

0 

0 


\aiquos 

2,1 do 

0 

0 

8 

Nishanbnrdars .... 

2,088 

0 

0 

't i 0 

ib'i' 'd('S . - . . , 

;!(), !)(!() 

0 

0 

s 

Ti‘unij)cter‘^ 

2,400 

0 

0 

0 

I3mi:I(‘rs 

2J0 

0 

0 

■ i.SO 

Sowars 

:^,() 1,01)0 

0 

0 

s 

llbeesties 

7)70 

0 

n 





s 

Allowanee Ibr Ordeily. 

ISO 

0 

(1 






s 

(’onipany’s allowance . . 

7ds 

0 

0 

1 

Wiirdeo Major 

1,2()() 

0 

0 

1 

Vnnoiircr 

in 

0 

(! 

1 

Persian AVi iter 

OdO 

0 

0 

] ! 

A^‘^istant ditto 

l)d 

0 

0 

1 

Xukl*(‘l> 

800 

0 

0 

1 

Ib'llows Hoy 

•18 

0 

11 

1 

1st iIo>pital Assistant 

j 800 

0 

0 

1 1 

Mindjoc 

l)d 

0 

0 

1 

2u«l ditto ditto.. 

210 

0 

0 

i 

AY l iter 

210 

0 

(.1 

1 

( 'liowdree 

180 

0 

0 

0 

ICnrhruois 

J(S0 

0 

o| 

1 

Mussiideo 

0(i 

0 

0 


Allow auee tor Steel and 




1 

Tnimpet AInjor. . . . 

do 

0 

0 


( !}\areoal » 

120 

0 

0 

0 

Lascars 

1 1 1 

0 

0 

1 

‘Jiul Hospital As-'istant. 

210 

0 

0 

♦ > 

Flai;meii 

2ld 

0 

0 



1 



8 nliCestK'S 

.070 

0 

0 


Bhoom i^owarca. 

1 



! Stationery allowanee. 

800 

0 

0 

1 

Jemadar 

! Jdo 

0 

0 

iMulehloek allow- 




11) 

Hovj^TMuen 

d,lUl 

0 

0 


auee 

8<;o 

0 

0 

1 



1 


Mess allowanci' .... 

720 

0 

0 







2nd Horse allowanei* 

1 









to Adjutant 

1 ."(io 

0 

0 



i 




Education 

i ' ^ 

0 

0 


11s.. 

(>l,o21 

0 

0 


Its. . 

l-’.Si', 120 

0 

0 


Of the above, one-half are employed in the Kaira Of the above, 14.> are einployrrl in guardin’^ the 
Collectoratc. roads and stations in the Collcctorare. A clo- 

taclimcnt Ls jdaced at Iliirvole, fur the j>rotoe- 
tion of the IMalieo Kaniita, and the re^t available 
as they iiuiy be required. At present a <lelach- 
inciit is at JDoesa, to replace tljo cavaliy gene 
OH field service. 
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Manufactures. 

The following information was obtained from Goolam Russool^ merchant 
Silk manufacture is still carried on to some extent in Ahmedabad^ but the 
extent of it is much fallen off of late years. 

The silk is piincipally imported fror^Bombay to the houses of Jeevon 
Nagjee, and Sakurchund Premchund, wno supply the inferior traders. 

TJie following are the kinds of silk brought into Ahmedabad> and usual 
prices 


Distinguishing Colours. 

Names by which they aie 
known. 

Imported from. 

Price per Seer. 




Its. 

Pela, yellow. 

Gunnanee. 

Bussorah. 

11 

Leela, or green. 

Cheeuee. 

China. 

13 

Sufed, or white. 

Sooturfeen. 

China. 

12 

Bunuck. 

Bungalee Neekorda. 

Bengal. 

9 


From the merchant the silk comes into the hands of the Tageeas, who open 
the silk, and then sell it to the Musroowala, or master silk-weaver, at an ad- 
vance of Rs. 1 or 1 J per seer. The Musroowala sends the silk to the spinners, 
who aie called Rentiawalas, who charge from Rs. 10 to 40 for spinning 20 
Indian seers, according to the fineness of the thread produced : they are able 
to spin half an Indian seer daily. The spinning wheel used by the silk manu- 
facturer is large, being about 6 feet in diameter, which turns a number of small 
reels, the threads on which converge, till they are united and wound upon a 
drum. 

The following apparatus is used in the manufacture of cotton goods : — 

These sketches represent the churka used for cleaning cotton. It is worked 
by two men, who turn two cylinders of different sizes, the large one of wood, 
and the less of iron, contrary ways. One man feeds the machine with cotton, 
which is taken in between the cylinders, and the seed is squeezed separate, and 
falls behind to the ground. Two men are able to clean from one and a half 
to two maunds per diem. They are paid at the rate of 2 annas each for 20 
seers Bengal weight of uncleaned cotton. 

Description of the Churka ly reference to the Sketch^ 

A Ghora. — A large peg to support the soeeo or handle 1), by which the wheel is turned, 
the other end going into a hole in one of the spokes. 

B Soeco. — The handle, made of babool wood. 

C Chuckur.— -The penpliery of this large wheel is generally made of split bamboo, tied 
together, and charged with cow-dung, to give weight, by which the iron axle or roller 
is jturned. 

D Pangoteea.— A handle which turns the cylinder F, fixed under the ixle of the large . 

wheel, and fits quite close to it. " 

E Thc^ Kfiua is the name of the iron axle, whicfii is about hidf inch in <ilameter.r ^ 

F ,Vift'hfie8.--'n»e cylinder, usudly made of babwf wdod, li in diaojetcr. The 
P infixed to it, and by a mnk " ' 
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G kamptee.— A piece af bamboo placed over the kuna E, to prevent the cotton from 
, wrapping round the axle on ita separation from the seed. The iron axle is rubbed 
with a piece of sandstone, to give it a rough surface, by which means it takes hold of 
the staple of the cotton, and the blimboo above it serves to scrape it off as it revolves. 

H Thambla. — ^The uprights upon the frame called the beswee, to which is attached a 
pooncheea or tail, which is tied down at the end to a peg driven in the ground. 

1 1 Taoo.-—Two pieces of wood fixed tight agmnst a tree or a wall, to keep the machine tight 
and firm during its use. # 

J Two wedges to tighten the latheea F against the iron axle (kuna, E). 

K Coollee.— A pot to hold oil, a quarter of a seer of which is required for one day to lubricate 
the axle and the wooden cylinder, 

L The Gagree, or apron, to keep the cotton apart from the seed, the cotton falling on the 
one side and the seed on the other. Two men are able to clean one Indian maund per 
diem during the hot months: during the cold weather about s20 or 25 seers 
Indian weight is all they are able to separate from seed. The labourer receives 2 
annas per 20 seers (Indian weight). If they separate more, they get more wages. 
In one maund, 10 seers of cotton and 30 seers of seeds are separated. 

The price of cotton with seed is, at Surkey (in January 1849), Rs. 1-14-0 
per Indian maund ; cleaned cotton is Rs, 7 per Indian maund ; kupaseea or 
seed is 35 seers India weight per rupee. 

The price of a churka complete is Rs. 2i. 

After the cotton has been passed through the churka, it goes to the Pinjara or 
cotton cleaner, whose apparatus (pinjun) is delineated opposite. It is difficult 
to describe the operation. The workman by a blow of a piece of wood, shaped 
like a dumb-bell, twitches the string of the instrument in the cotton, which 
throws it up in the air, and separates the dirt. They work the cotton backward 
and forward till it is considered sufficiently clean. The matting of reeds on 
which the cotton is placed allows the dirt to fall through, and it is thus kept 
separate. 

Description of the Pinjum hy reference to the Sketch, 

A Kamtee. — ^Tlie bow, to give a spring, isr fastened to the roof overhead. 

B Junjunee.— The string to adjust the height of the pinjun. 

C Ghoree.*— A bamboo, to which B is tied. 

D ' Ilutwasee. — padding of cloth and cotton, between which and the pole the left hand 
is introduced, to hold the pole. 

E Agotur. — Of catgut, for stretching a piece of leather F over the butt end of the 
implement. ♦ 

F Kakur. — The goat leather (untanned) on which tlie catgut is stretched. 

G Geegree. — ^The bridge, made of old leather, and introduced betweeu the wood of the 
plutlla, marked H, and the kakur, which gives the peculiar twang which accom- 
‘ panyies the use of the implement, and without which the workman cannot get on . 

n Fhulla. — A quadrant made of teak wood, half an inch thick in the middle, and above an 
inch thick at the periphery. 

I Pachotur,— -Made of catgut, and serves to hold the end of horizontal cutgut. • 

J Wadhuree.— Leather straps of tanned leather, to save the cutgut from friction. 

K Sukurwauee. — ^The bill at the end of the machine for the catgut to come round. 

L Dandee. — ^The pole wjiich serves to keep the catgut* stretched, and around which the 
spare end of the cal^ut is twisfed, to be brought forward as that in use wears out. 

. 13' . ' ^ 
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M Taui^t, or catgut, obttunable at Ahmcdabad at the rate of 35 cubits per rupee, and lasts 
about a month. 

N A matting, made of the lower part of the surkut or giant grass, and serves to keep 
separate the leaves and dirt as dcfached. 

O GotecLi or malet, made of tamarmd wood. 

The cost of a pinjun with catgut and malet complete is Rs. 5. 

^ Description of the Loom hy reference to the Shetch* 

A Suckaroo. — Yam roll, on which the thread from the warp is wound. 

B Tore — Cloth beam or breast roll, on which wo\cn cloth is wound when finished. 

0 Tana Band, Wanee Russee. — A rope which produces the required tension of the thread 

of tlie warp. It is tied to a peg at C. 

D D Powree. — Treadles, on which the weaver presses his feet alternately. The treadles 
are msthe hole where the weaver sits. 

E E Dmglee — Two pieces of stick to which are united the hcddlcs or harness. 

F F F F Jotra. — Four stiings attached to the hcddlcs, and fixed to E E. 

G G Rach. — Hcddles or hainess. These are furnished with a loop at the points where they 
are intersected bj the warp, each indi\idual thread of which is passed in icgular 
succession through the cords of one or other of the hcddles. 

II Iburah — Sheds. The space of the passage of the shuttle. 

Kantla — Shuttle. Made of either hlackwood or tamarind wood. 

Kokra. — Quills. The hollow cane on which the tlucads for shooting into tlie woof is 
wound. 

1 Ilatha. — ^Batten lay. This is suspended to the roof by strings tied to slips of bamboo 

(J J) called daiueys, and swings to and fro, and is jerked towards the cloth roll alter 
the shuttle IS shot tiirough the shed. 

K Janjeero. — The shuttle lace. The bar under the batten, between which the iccds are 
fixed. 

L Seccareea — The honzontal stick lay cap, placed betw een the alternate threads of the 
waip to prevent their becoming entangled. 

M Khunck The honzontal stick on which the threads of the warp rest. 

N Dorce. — Two horizontal sticks of reeds, same as for L. 

O Dusta. — ^Weaver’s seat. 

P Mutcc.— Two sticks placed honzontally, to keep the cloth stretched to its proper width. 

Four or five prongs are attached at their ends. 

Q Funny. —The reed. 

R KiUah — Pegs or posts. 

Paper Manufacture, 

The following information was given by Bhadoo Bhaee> a master paper 
manufacturer ♦ 

The manufacture of paper gives employment to about 800 people. The only 
machinery used is a pounder of rude construction. The paper is principally 
made of old gunny bags and taut (very coarse descriptions of sackcloth), 
which is mostly brought from Marwar on camels or pack bullocks, and is sold 
at from Rs. ]ito2i per Indian maund. This 4s all cutup into pieces an 
inch or half an inch long, and then taken to the river, and put in a large sheet, 
tied betvveen the waists of two men ; in which way tjie material undergoes a 
wa|hiiig. When all the impuiities of dust and sand are removed, the stuff is 
to the manufactory, and steeped in troughs mixed up with chunam 



or fine line, in the proportion of 10 lbs. to one Indian maund, in which it 
remains eight days to steep, after which the pulp is taken and pounded. 
Heavy iron hammers with levers are fixed to a wooden beam, and worked 
by four men. After the pounding, the pulp is taken again to the river and 
washed, and brought to the cistern, when it undergoes another process of 
decomposition, by being mixed with the chunam and sajee khar alkali, and 
steeped for from ten to fifteen days, being intermediately pounded every second 
or third day, and returned to the cistern. After this process the pulp undergoes 
a third washing, and is then set to dry on a terrace. Soap is now used for 
washing the pulp, and alternate washing and drying goes on for a week. The 
quantity of soap used is 8 lbs. to 2 Indian maunds of material. The value of 
the paper depends on the washing which the pulp undergoes. At the fii^t 
stage, coarse inferior paper is made, and the finest paper, called sahebkhanee, 
requires eleven or twelve washings. This process is continued many times, 
according to the fineness of the paper required. After the process of washing, 
the pulp is taken in balls to the paper manufactory, and put into tioughs, and 
made into sheets in the usual way. The frame in which it is shaped is made 
of veeriin, a sort of grass growing in the district towards Baroda, and sold 
heie at the rate of four or five bundle^ per rupee. These are joined and tied 
together with horse-hair. The makers of these frames reside near tlie Sultan 
Ahmed Roza, and charge 8 annas per fiaine for the small size paper, and for 
the largest size paper, called sahebkhanee, the frame costs Rs. 2. 

The art of making the paper is confined to the Kagdee Company, who con- 
sist of Syuds, Putans, Sheikhs, and Mirzas, and monopolize the making. ^ 

After the paper leaves the manufactory, it is taken to the Arwala, or size 
man, who charges Rs. for sizing 100 quires of the beereegura kind, and 
so on increasing by one rupee to Rs. G for the sahebkhanee. 

The next process the paper undergoes is the mohorra (polishing), for Rs. I J 
to Rs. 12 for 100 quires. 

The following are the names of the several kinds of paper manufactured at 
Ahmedabad, with their dimensions and prices : — 


Names. 

Length in 
Inches. 

Breadth in 
Inches. 

Prices of 100 Quires. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 





Ils. 

Beereegura 

16 

16 

10 

28 

Mehmoodshahie 

m 

18^ 

17 

40 

Moradshahie 

22 

21 

32 

65 

Cambatee 

24 

22i 

40 

95 

Sahebkhanee 

27 

25i V 

70 

130 


Paper manufactured at Ahmedabad is exported to the north as far as Pahlun- 
poor ; to the west as far as Bhooj and Maudvee, and the whole of Kattiawar ; 
and south to Bombay, where the account books of all Native merchants arc 
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made of it Large quantities are exported to Barodtt, and a small quantity 
finds its way into Malwa to Indorei Oojein, and Rutlam. The Borahs are the 
venders of paper, and have as many as ten or fifteen warehouses in the Kaloo- 
poor district of the city, where the paper is tied up, and packed and sorted in 
gaha and thokree, which assimilate to reams and quires - 
24 Sheets (Taow) = 1 Gaha. 

26 Gaha » 1 Thokree. 


The ordinary rates of hire to the labourers employed are as follows : — 

Able-bodied men • 4 annas per diem. 

Ordinary 3 „ ,, 

Boys, 12 years . • • 2 „ „ 


Ditto, 10 ditto 1} „ 

Ditto, 8 ditto 1 anna 

Ditto, 6 or 7 ditto „ 


These last mentioned merely attend on the workmen, to bring them water, 
food, &c. 

Men employed in making the paper receive for : — 

Beereegura Rs. 1 10 0 per 100 quires. 

Mehmoodshahie 2 2 0 „ „ 

Moradshahie 2 8 0 „ „ 

Cambatee 3 0 0 „ „ 

Sahebkhanee 6 0 0 „ „ 

The manufactory is closed on Fridays, and the 1 1th day of the moon, which 

is a holy day of the Peeran Peer, and other Mahomedan festivals. When 
marriages happen amongst the company of the Kagdees, and when deaths 
take place among them, the pounding work is stopped, but all other work 
proceeds. 

There is a cessation of paper-mill work from Asarsood 10th (July) to 
Asosood 10th (the Dussera day), a period of three months. 


Capital employed. 

The capitalists of Ahmedabad speculate largely in Malwa opium^ and it is 
asserted by them that upwards of fifty lakhs of rupees are employed in this 
trade in Ahmedabad alone. The system of waeeda or anticipation 
bargains still prevails, notwithstanding the Act lately passed. Speculation 
on the rise or fall of the opium sales in Calcutta is still carried on as a system, 
and even the young people of the Sowkars' families bet on the average of the 
sales at Calcutta, beginning by betting in buddams, the smallest amount in use, 
reckoning 12 to one pie. * 

Th0 amount of capital afloat in the export trade of cotton iasaid to be about 
five or six lakhs of rupees. 

In silk %9&6| Indian maunds were imported into the city of Ahmedabad 

vrfued^at Rs 
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Impohts and Expodts, fhom Oppicial Sourcbs. 

The following atatenaents regarding Imports and Exports are made upon 
information obtained from the Customs Department at Gogo : — 

Statement of the Shipment of Boxes of Malwa Opium, under Government 
Passes, from the Port of Gogo, during the following Years : — 




Imports. 



Exports, 

* 

Years. 

Number ot 
Boxes. 

Weight. 

Declared 

Value. 

Number of 
Boxes. 

Weight. 

Declared 

Value. 

1833-34 


Seers. 

Bs. 

317 

Seers. 

Hi. 

3,17,000 

1834-35 


• • I * 


60 

.... 

65,000 

1833-36 




925 


9,25,000 

1836-37 




1,797 


17,97,000 

1837-38 




72.) 


7,25,000 

1838-39 




1,361 

• • • » 

13,61,000 

1839-40 

• • • • 


B^^B 

112 


1,12,000 

1840-41 

• • • • 

HNIH 

BBIH 

625 


6,25,000 

1841-42 

• • • • 



873 

124,839 

8,73,000 

1842-43 


• • • • 


144 

205,920 

14,40,000 

1843-44 




1,298 

185,614 

12,98,000 

1844-45 

• • • • 

• a • • 


1,800 

257,400 

18,00,000 

1845-16 

• a « • 



2,992J 

427,927J 

29,92,500 

1846-47 

• • • • 



1,505 

215,215 

15,05,000 


[Note.— "The value of each box is taken at one uniform, rat© of Rs, ],000. Opium imported on 
account of Government is not registered in the Cubtom House at Gogo. j 


Cashmere Shawls annually Shipped at the Port of Gogo, from the Mart of 

PaUeCy in Marwar. 


Years. 

Number of 
Bales Shipped 
to Bombay. 

£^tiroatcd 

Value. 

1839-40 

34 

Bs. 

1,45,972 

18404 1 

248 

10,80,592 

1841-42 

109 

5,14,203 

1842-43 

198 

10,53,250 

1843-44 

240 

14.82,671 

1844-45 

238 

5,22,908 

9,70,969 

1845-46 

167 

1846-17 

236 

10,24,995 
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Abstract Statement showing the Official Value of all other Goods dctualbj im- 
ported and exported at the Bunder of Qogo, during the following Years 

[Opium is excluded from this Statement, being shown in a separate Statement.] 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

% 

Its. 

Us. 

Ms, 

1830 


^ 

— 

1831 

.... 

.... 

. . • • 

1832 

1,96,068 

2,16,076 

4.12,144 

1833 

9,34,998 

4,98,421 

14,33,419 

1834 

13,22.094 

3,36,072 

16,58,166 

1835 

.'>.33,6 16 

4,17,247 

9,50,893 

1836 

22,69,864 

6,90,024 

29,59,888 

1837 

15,62,-357 

7.80,928 

23,13,285 

1838 

1.5,76,378 

11,42,343 

26,82,018 

1830 

17,23,188 

4,45,579 

21,55,823 

1810 

I 21.8.3,870 

8,20,016 

33,03,886 

1841 

28,47,621 

1.5,12,126 

4.3,.59,717 

1842 

35,98,633 

10,79,866 i 

46,18,199 

1843 

41,80,731 

8,66,104 

50,46,8.15 

1844 

37,19,651 

13,97,333 

51,16,981 

1845 

32,02,944 

10,59,266 

42,62,210 

1846 

30,21,391 

5,57,299 

3.5,81,690 

1847 

31,32,223 

9,11,770 

40,4.3.993 


Extract from a Statement of the Export of Cotton to Bombay, from the three 
Ports situated in the Ahnedabad Collector ale, from the Years 1834-36 to 
1846-47, as per information obtained from the Assistant Collector of 
Customs at Gogo. 


Years. 

Dholera. 

Gogo. 

Bhownuggur. 


Bengal Mils. Seors. 

Bengal Mds. Sccra. 

Bengal Mds. Soers. 

1834-35 

31,588 

23 i 

11,864 

27? 

32,772 

10 

1835-36 

207,112 


37,432 

14J 

111,126 

10 

1836-37 

193,319 


45,417 

19 

46,910 

0 

1837-38 

217,718 

39 

66,149 

20J 

131,327 

20 

1838-39 

68,626 

39J 

2,458 

8i 

3,002 

20 

1839-40 

1,190,147 

30} 

46,901 

Of 

65,038 

37i 

1840-41 

330,371 

7 

73,040 

31i 

39,948 


1841-42 

193,106 

13 

03,599 

24^ 

85,712 

•22i 

1842-43 

286,546 

3 

82,286 

37f i 

104,2:51 

25 

1843-44 

334,813 

31 

86,262 

33f 

124,282 

27 

1844-45 

271,075 

20 

62,661 

39 

116,217 

10 

1845-46 

159,852 

33 

10,408 

12i 

28,248 

24 

1846-47 

345,032 

13 

51,005 

19i 

143,981 

351 


Exchange, 

The rates of bills of exchange, or hoondies, as they are generally called, are 
of course governed by the actual state of the money market as to plenty of 
coin or otherwise. The state of the tiade in Rutlam and Palee, in the former 
as regards opium, in the latter as regards shawls and wool, has a great effect 
on the trade in Ahraedabad. 

The state of exchange between Company's Rupees and Ahmedabad Siccas 
is remarkable: the former,, being intrinsically more valuable, are now at a 
discount. 

Statement of the Rates of Exchange between, Company s Rupees and Ahmed- 
abad SiccaSf in the Ahmedabad Market^ from the fir U introduction of the 
Companfs Rupees in June 1837. 


Exchange of Sicca Hnpees per 100 m favour Exclmngo of Sicca Rupees per 100 agai nst 
of Company's Rupees. the Company's Rupees. 


Years. 

Highest. 

Lowe 


Months. 

Amount 

Months. 

1837.. 

June 

Rs. a. ]). 
3 8 0 

November.. 

1838.. 

January . . 

3 la 0 

Apul .... 

1839. . 

December. . 

5 12 0 

July 

1840.. 

May ..... 

7 8 0 

December. . 

IHll.. 

May 

4 12 0 

Vpril .... 

1842.. 

June .... 

i 2 0 

February . 

1813. . 

April .... 

3 4 0 

July ..... 

1841.. 

June .... 

1 8 0 

[April .... 

1845. . 

Jamiary .. 

2 0 0 

1 February . . 

1845.. 

9 • ^ m 


. • • . 

1847 

• • • • 

. . . • 1 


1848.. 

.... 


— 


Highest, 
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The following are the tables of weights and measures adopted for general use 
in this zillah, the old local names and division being still retained : — 




Gold and Silver, 




Ruttee. 

Wal. 





3 

1 

Guddeeana. 


48 

= 16 

= 1 


Tola. 


90 

= 32 

= 2 

= 

= 1 



Dry Measure. 



1 

Company’s Rupee . 


1 

Tola. 

5 

Company’s Rupees. 


] 

Udhole. 

10 

Ditto 

ditto . 


1 

Nowtang. 

20 

Ditto 

ditto . 


1 

Paoseer. 

40 

Ditto 

ditto . 

— 

1 

Adseer. 

80 

Ditto 

ditto . 


1 

Seer. 

40 

Seers . . . 



1 

Maund. 

20 

Maunds . 


— 

1 

Candy. 


Liquid Measure, 

A measure containing 10 tolas weight of pure water equal 1 pullee, 8 pullecs 
one seer, or 80 tolas of fiure water. 

Measures of capacity for gidin, &c. have been hitherto only partially used, 
for which the seer measure above-mentioned is adopted, and the terms in use 
are declared to be the following : — 


1 Adwallee. . . . — 1 seer, or 80 tolas of pure water. 

2 Ditto .... =1 Pullee. 

2 Pullee =1 Manah. 

10 Manah =*=1 Maiind. 


The only measuie of length was the guz, which varied from 21 to 27 inches. 
That, however, of 24 inches being very general, the same was adopted, and 
this agrees with the English measure of 2 feet. 

The weights are made of iron, and of a square shape, to secure unifor- 
mity and equality. Each weight, upon application of the owners, is stamped 
with the Govcinment mark under the superintendence of the City Foujdar 
or Mamlutdar, and a fee of one anna per weight is charged to cover expenses. 

The assay is made by touch needles, made up as shown in Fig. 1, the ends 
tipped with gold. 

Gold purchased on the touch of mark 13J is priced at the undermentioned 
rates, according to a statement given by the goldsmiths of Ahmedabad before 
the Magistrate : — 

« Marks. B$, a* p. 

Touch of 13 J 19 4 0 per tola. 

„ 13i 18 14 3 „ 

.. 13 18 4 0 



nc.i 




A CTUA L S !Z £ OF 


THr COIN 
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Marks. 

Us. 

a. 

/>• 


Touch of 12| 

.... 17 

14 

0 

per tola 

J} 

12J 

... 17 

8 

0 

99 


12 

... 17 

1 

0 

99 


14 

... 16 

5 

6 

99 

9f 

11 

... 15 

0 

9 

99 

99 

lOJ 

... 14 

15 

0 

99 

99 

10 

... 14 

3 

6 

99 


9 

... 12 

12 

9 

99 

99 

8 

... 11 

6 

0 

99 

The price of silver is as follows : — 




• 

Marks. 

R$. 

a. 

P- 



Touch of 18 
V 17 

„ m 
„ 16 
„ 15 

,, 14 

„ 13 

12 
11 
10 
1 ) 

8 

„ 7 

6 


2 0 per tola. 
1 0 


1 
1 

1 0 6 
1 0 0 
0 15 0 
0 14 0 
0 13 0 
0 12 0 
0 110 
0 10 0 
0 9 0 
0 8 0 
0 7 0 
0 6 0 


Coins, 


The Ahmedabad Sicca coin is still most current amongst traders. The sup- 
posed circulation is Rs. 1,50,00,000. Sicca is gradually decreasing, by being 
sent to the Bombay mint as paid to the treasury, but the state of exchange 
has risen so much above the intrinsic value of the Company’s Rupee, that it is 
now seldom paid into tlie Government treasuries. The old copper coinage is 
entirely superseded. 

The device of the Ahmedabad Sicca is as shown in Fig. 2. 

TJw inscriptions, of course, vary according to the different reigns in which 
the coins were made : sometimes they have been made thicker than the speci- 
men shown. The workmanship is coarse, and the rupees mostly chipped at 
the edges, and somewhat defaced. 

Bankino Operations: Lending and Borrowing. 

The following information is derived from Seth Hemabhaee Wukutchund 
Nuggurseth, and Moteebhy Govindram, DuRurdar; — 
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Money is advanced upon security of goods, jewels, houses, and lands, at the 
following rates' of interest, according to their relative value and risk : — 

On gold ornaments 3 per cent 

On silver ditto 3 „ 

• Precious stones and pearls 6 „ 

Houses, according to locality 6 to 9 „ 

Land held on rent-fi ee tenure 12 „ 

Ditto paying rent to the Government 12 to 18 „ 

The above goods are valued by appraisers. Money is advanced to rajahs and 
other petty chieftains at an interest of from 9 to 12 per cent, on the security 
of their territorial possessions. It was formerly the custom to take Bhats 
(the bards of the country) as security, but since the British accession the 
Bhats’ security has become obsolete. 

The usual rate of interest on money deposited with Native bankers is 3 
per cent. 

The principal place where banking business is carried on in this city is 
called Manick Choke. It is situated in the very heart of this city. Business 
in time bargains commences at 8 p. m., and ends at midnight. The principal 
transactions are mostly in opium, which go by the name of suttahs, or bhojc 
or waeeda. Actual sales are also agreed upon, as the case may be. Dullals (or 
brokers) negotiate the bargain. Transactions in ready money or hoondee 
payments are conducted between the hours of 9 and 12 in the forenoon. If 
bills be presented for payment subsequent to 12 at noon, the date is counted 
from the day next following. 

Business in foreign bills (hoondies) continues from 9 o’clock till sunset : if a 
bill be presented after sunset, it is accepted, but the date of the day next 
following is endorsed. 

In the time of the Native Government the bankers confined their trade to 
agency for the standing army of the State, in paying the soldiers on the security 
of their commanders, charging a small discount, and ultimately receiving orders 
on the State trea‘^urers for the advance made, on presenting the receipts of the 
commander in chief. The bankers also had established agencies at Delhi and 
Poona, the then capitals of the Governments of the country. The bankers 
who carried on business as army agents w,ere called Potedars. 

In the year a. n. 1819 the business of trading in opium commenced at 
Ahmedabad. The first person who engaged largely in this trade was Kurrum- 
SiCe Doongursee, a N ati ve of Pahlunpoor. Subsequently an immense capital was 
embarked in this business. The necessary expenses and profits of a banking 
establishment at Ahmedabad are provided for by commission, payable by the 
coflstittients upon opening accounts, and paying and receiving money* The 
commission when the security is good is usually J per cent. 
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Modes of Transit and Communication. 

By Land* 

The general means of transit are carts drawn by bullocks, also camels and 
pack bullocks. The carts are large and commodious, and drawn frequently by 
four bullocks, and in heavy roads more are added on by loose yokes, called 
tureela. Camels are chiefly used by persons coming from Pallee and other 
places to the northward, but they are not brought in large numbers. The 
pack bullock is nearly confined to the Brinjaries, and used in transporting 
salt to the interior. 

Little has been done in road making, except in Ahmedabad and its imme- 
diate vicinity. The longest of these extends from the city to the camp, about 
four miles, A bridge has been built over the Khaiee river at Lallee, on the 
road to Kaira, and one between Omlee and Dholera, over a creek. Two 
others, which are very much required, are in contemplation, one over the Bhoga- 
wa at Bholad, and the other over a creek near Goondala. There is also a piece 
of road of about two miles made from the town of Gogo towards the interior, 
over a marshy plain. Roads are albo in progress in the town of Gogo, and a 
small velard about 350 yards long has been built from the town of Veerum- 
gaum across the tank, thereby admitting of comnuinication with the main road 
to Ahmedabad at all seasons. The roads through the country are merely the 
tracks formed by the carts, &c. passing. In the black soil they fall into deep 
ruts, and in the white goraroo soil they are frequently very heavy ; but in some 
kinds of goiaroo, where there is some slight mixture of firmer soil, the roads 
remain in comparatively tolerable condition. 

By Water. 

There is no internal means of transit by water, unless the creeks up to the 
bunders near Dholera and Bhovvnuggur may be so culled ; but as there is no 
village situated in the course between the bunder and the open sea, and the 
whole of that part of the country being liable to flood, it seems uuentitled to 
be considered as inland navigation. 

Impediments, and their Duration. 

The principal impediment to inland travelling is the monsoon, during which, 
if the rain is heavy, some parts of the country become quite impracticable. 
It may be mentioned generally that where the black soil prevails, the impedi- 
ment is greatest ; and where it becomes sandy, the less so, as this soil becomes 
compact under the action of rain. Traffic is usually suspended from the 
middle of June till October, varying some days at either end, according to 
the weather. 

Besides the monsoon there are impediments fiom rivers. The Saburmuttee 
is impassable in flood, except by ferry ; and during the dry weather, the very 
deep sand in the bed, which is generally about a quarter of a mile across, of which 
perhaps only 20 yards are covered with water, is very trying to the cattle. 
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The crossing at Bholad is at present very bad, and even dangerous. It is very 
broad at high water, perhaps (counting both branches which occur at that 
place) about half a mile. The tide rushes in sometimes so violently that carts 
are overtaken in passing, and unable to get out, in which predicament I found 
two the last time I was there. Several creeks occur between Bholad and Bhow- 
nuggur, but Goondala is the only other place that is very bad. By going a 
little to the westward, a tolerably safe ford is found in the Bhownuggur creek, 
called Mhadya na Ara. 

Fouds, Ferries, and Bridges. 

There is very little depth of water in the Saburmuttee, so that it is fordable 
almost everywhere above the influence of the tide, which reaches fibout as far 
as Mutamun in the Dholka purgunna. The Meswa, Majum, Watruck, and 
Kliaree are also easily fordable ; the other rivers are small, but some of them are 
difficult to cross when they become creeks. When they arrive at this stage, 
(which happens all down the shores of the Gulf of Cambay as far as a few 
miles south of Gogo,) they are frequently full of deep mud, and being also 
affected by the tides, cause delay in passing. The principal of these places 
have been mentioned above ; I am unable to give the names of all smaller 
ones. 

The established rates of fees collected at all the ferries is as follows : — 


For every light garree with bullocks 

Ditto man 

Ditto baggage cart, with a pair of bullocks 

Ditto horse 

Ditto camel 

Ditto buffaloe, with a calf 

Ditto ass, with a load 

Ditto man, with a load 

Ditto palanquin, with bearers 

Ditto goat and sheep 


If the water 
in the river 
is below 

6 feet. 

If above 

6 feet, 

Rs. a, p. 

Rt. 

a. 

p- 

0 2 9 

0 

5 

6 

0 0 3 

0 

0 

6 

0 3 9 

0 

8 

0 

0 1 9 

0 

3 

9 

0 5 6 

0 

12 

0 

0 2 9 

0 

3 

9 

0 0 6 

0 

1 

0 

0 0 6 

0 

0 

9 

0 2 9 

0 

5 

6 

0 0 3 

0 

0 

3 


The receipts of course depend on the time that the river is in flood. In 
1846 the boats plied for days, while this last season (1848) the boats were not 
once afloat. 

The following is a descriptive list of the ferries in the Ahmedabad Collec-* 
torate 
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Postal Arrangements* 

A district dawk was established in 1840, one branch going from Ahmedabad 
through Dholka, Dholera, and Bhownuggur to Gogo, with a smaller branch 
from Dholera to Dhundooka, and to Veerumgaum ; also small lines from 
Hursole to Puranteje, Morassa, and Byes. The general post at that time 
consisted of the main north line through Ahmedabad towards Deesa, and a 
branch to Hursole. 

The Rajcote line passed through Dholka, en route from Kaira to Rajcote, 
Since June 1848 the district dawk line from Ahmedabad to Gogo has been put 
under the general post ; the rest remain as before under the Collector. 

The district dawk rates of postages are for \ tola half an anna ; for 1 tola 
one anna ; above 2 tolas two annas. 

Taxation. 

The numerous items which might formerly have been mentioned under tliis 
head have disappeared under the operation of Act XIX. of 1844, leaving few 
but those which fall on land. 

There remains the abkaree or liquor licenses, also for retail sale of opium, 
the salt revenue, &c. 

There are also the town wall funds at Ahmedabad, and the dhurum tulao 
of Dholera, and Gogo, which are a kind of voluntary contribution for muni- 
cipal purposes. 

Sources of Revenue^ and Produce of each Tax. 

The principal source of revenue is the land. 

The following table gives the net revenue of each description of tax under 


the control of the Collector, for 1847-48 : — 

Ms, a, p, 

1. Abkaree 19,436 0 3 

2. Intoxicating drugs, poisonous substances, &c. licenses 

for the sale of 747 8 6 

3. Opium 2,450 15 3 

4. Stamps 73,980 0 0 

6. Tolls and ferries 728 0 8 

6. Miscellaneous items of sayer revenue 518 14 3 

7. Judicial receipts 15,649 8 6 

8. Post office 3,052 6 6 

9. Revenue, extraordinary 4,732 3 4 

10. Profit and loss 828 1 2 

Land revenue of the Ahmedabad Collcctorate, on account 

of the year 1847-48 11,76,352 6 7 


Total.... Rupees 12,98,476 0 11 
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Mode of Colkction. 

In the khalsa villages, and all under direct management, it is the Tehsildar 
Paters duty to collect the revenue from the cultivator, according to the in- 
stalment fixed, an account of which is kept by the Tulatee (village accountant) ; 
and the collections are paid into the Mamlutdar’s treasury every eight days, or 
oftener if the amount reaches Rs. 25. Talookdars make their own arrange- 
Inents, and are not interfered with as long as they make good the rental of their 
estates. In most of the khalsa villages there is a Uavildar or beadle, to assist 
the Patel in getting the collections together ; in cases where small villages 
prevail, one I](|tvildar and one Tulatee are appointed to the charge of two or 
more villages. 

In villages where the revenue is taken in kind, the grain is usually left with 
the cultivator, who sometimes purchases it himself ; otherwise, it is collected 
together, and the Government share separated and sold by auction by the 
Mamiutdars. 

Number of Sehundee or other Corj^s engaged in collecting Revenue. 

Sebundies are not usually employed in collecting revenue. If the Patel 
requires further assistance, the village Rawuneeas (guards), or the Manilut- 
dar^s peons, are made use of. It is only in special cases that any Sebundies 
are sent, and these are of rare occuircnce. 

History and Antiquities; Facts illustkative of early or more 
RECENT History; and Charges, Political and Agriculti bal. 

To do justice to this head would occupy more time than I am able to devote 
to it. I therefore merely mention the names of a (ew books which have been 
written on the subject : — 

Mirati Ahmedi; a history of Guzerat, in Persian. 

Mirati Sekunder ; a similar work, which quotes largely from the 
former. 

History by Pherishta, in Persian. This is the ground-work of Briggs’ 
Mahomedan Power in India. 

Ayen Akbary, in Persian; written by Abul Fazel, in the reign of Akbar, 
which has been rendered into English by F. Gland win, Esq. 

A work on Gujar6.sthra, by Mr. H, G. Briggs, is about to be published 
shortly. 

Public Buildings. 

Old mosques, tombs, &c. of beautiful workmanship are to *be seen in every 
direction, in and about Ahmedabad* They are mostly built of cut stone, in 
some instances most elaborately carved. Into the partieulai^s of these I am 
unable at present to enter. The principal are the Jumma Musjid ; Shaha 
^ Alluni Roza, and Musjid; and the Roza of Ounj Buksb, near Sirkej. 
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The principal public Governraent buildings in Ahmedabad are the Adawlut, 
the Collector’s Cutcherry, the Shahibaugh, the Church, the English School- 
room, the Travellers’ Bungalow, the Arsenal in the Guicowar Huwelee, the 
Seedy Selim Huwelee, and the Jail. 

The Adawlut is stated by the Muzmoodafs of Duskrohie to have been ori- 
ginally built about 1796, by Krustuarow Bheemrao, commonly called Seloo- 
kiir, for his private residence, and upon the British accession was altered to 
accommodate the Judge and his Courts. 

The Cutcherry is built upon the remains of an old palace of the kings of 
Guzerat. The front is entirely modernized, and was arranged for its present 
purpose by Captain Remon, of the Engineers, about 1820. The treasury and 
some of the offices retain very much of the original character of the place, 
being but slightly altered from humams or baths, &e. These two buildings 
are situated in a large enclosure called the Budder, formerly the citadel of the 
Peishwa’s Governor. 

The Shahibaugh is usually said to have been built as a pleasure-house by 
Shah Jehan, and is a very beautiful structure. It is, however, much altered 
from its original appearance by additions made by the late Mr. Williams, 
when Political Commissioner for Guzerat in 1831-32. It is at present unoccu- 
pied as a residence. It is a very favourite resort of the people of the city, 
particularly in the month of Shrawun (about August), when they turn out in 
great numbers to visit it and a temple close by ; the roads are sometimes so 
thronged that near the Delhi gate it is difficult to get through the people on 
their return about sunset. 

The church was built lately by Lieutenant Dickinson, of the Engineers, 
and consecrated by Dr. Carr, Bishop of Bombay, in January 1848, It 
is a neat and elegant-looking building, prettily situated amongst some fine 
trees. 

The English school-room has been already mentioned under the head of 
education. 

The travellers’ bungalow is a small ugly-looking place, consisting of three 
small rooms, two of them having^tiil smaller rooms attached to them, with 
some out-houses. 

The arsenal was formerly the citadel of the Guicowar’s Government, now 
arranged as an arsenal, with a dwelling-house and offices for the Commissary 
of Ordnance of the Northern Division of the Army. 

Seedy Selim’s Huwelee is a small dismantled fort, now used as a residence by 
the Assistant Collector of Customs. 

The jail is a very fine building, the main entrance of which is highly orna- 
mented. It is said to have been a Mabomedan college originally. It is 
very extensive, and calculated to hold about 700 prisoners. 

' There are some fine wells, the remains of former greatness, of which that at 
Adauluj, and one near the city called Dada Hurry’s Bowree, are the finest 
, specimens.' 
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Some tanks have also been elaborately finished, viz. the Kakreya^ near the^ 
city, that near Sirkej, a very elaborately worked tank called Mohunsur, near 
Veerumgaum, and two at Dholka. These have been built with cut*stone steps . 
all the way round the bank, down to the water. The tank at Veerumgaum 
is situated with small temples all round, and in the centre of the west side; 
is one of large size, built over the sluice^ by which water is admitted* All 
these fine works are, however, more or less in a delapidated state, though still 
useful as reservoirs of water. ^ 

(Signed) E. G. Fawcett, 

Collector of Ahmedabad. 

Bombay i 20th February 1849. 



A SHOET ACCOUNT OF THE CHOOTA TRIBE. 

BY 

LIEUTENANT C. J. STEUART, 

DRPUTY COLLECTOR, KURRACHEE. 




k SHORT ACCOUNT OH Tilli CHOOTA TRim? 


Thk tribe of Chootas claims descent from tlie Soonirahs, one of tlic great 

Ilaipoot families by Avliom Scinde was ruled in the middle of 
Origin of the Tribe. ii i n * i i i 

tlie eioveutli century, and whose power was subsequently 

overthrown in a. d. !3]o by the Snninialis.**' Tlie probable j)eriod to which 

tlicir occupation of the parts of the country at present inhabited by them may 

be, and is indeed by themselvcsf referred, is that at whicli the Suminalis, 

assisted by the forces of Allah-el-J)in, then Emperor of Delhi, overthrew the 

Soonirahs, and cstablislicd their own sovereignty in Scinde. 

But few traces of anticpilty are to be found in the country inhabited by 

them : the usual number of Kaffir Kotes ’ may be seen, 

Tmeos of Anti- precisely similar to those of Scinde that 

qiuty rare* o ^ ^ r ^ ^ - 

further notice of them here seems unnecessary. ICemams ot 

very extensive buildings having been at one time carried on are, however^ 

much more frequent, and to these a more particular reference will be made 

hereafter. 


The territory inhabited by the tribe is situated on both banks of the lluhb> 
that on the right or western bank extending a few miles 
Iheir Teintorj. . south than on the other, the limits in both cases 

being as follows: — 

On the north they are bordered by tlie Brahui tribes of Miiiguls and Khedra- 


Boundarios. « between the Zooiubra and Barug hills, named 
Moosefuree, from that to a pass in the Koodoo hills, named Triphooree, and 
thence to a small hill in the plain of the Samote, called Korang. On tlic east, the 


nees, the particular boundaries in this direction being 


* Vide Burton’s Ilistorj^ of Sind, chnp. i. page 16 . 

t Bvidenee of Tnroo Khan, one of the ])riiipipal authorities among the tiibe : — 

'^Tbe Chootas are originally of the Sooinrah tribe, while the Noomryas are descended from 
the SuthmabB. Dodeh was ruler or hakim of the Soomvahs. lie was killed by xVllnh-o-dcen, 
ft Mogul • prbicc. At that time tlie Chootas left Scinde, and joined themselves to the 

. Braliuls/' i . 

‘ above evidence, borne out as it is by Lieutenant Burton’s account, seems to be almost 
i^Ublusivo on tlic point* 
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Keertur, Meliee, and Mol hills separate them fiom the Biitish possessions in 
Scindc, and more immediately from the land occupied by the Boorfut Noomryas, 
On the west, tlie Pubb hills form a well defined boundary between them and 
the possessions of the Jairi of Beyla, while the Kund stream on the left, and the 
Velirab on the right bank of the Hubb may, perhaps, be consideied as forming 
the limits of their territory in a southerly direction. The total extent of land 
included within these limits may be estimated at about 50 miles in length, 
with an average bieadth of about 25. 


Although a small number of the tribe may be found located in the numerous 
^ ^ and rocky hills by which their country is travel sed, by far 

the greater poition leside in the ‘‘puts’* or compaiatively 
level spaces through which the Hubb and its tiibiitaiies flow, and these “ jnUs ’ 
aie more generally lefcrrcd to in the Tabular Appendix which accompanies 
this memorandum, and in which is given the distiibution, as it exists at picbcnt, 
of the various clans composing the ti ibc. Changes may, and probably do occur, 
in the course of every two or tliiee years, in the distiibution now given ; but 
as these periodical shiftings are confined within the limits alieady specified, the 
effect jirodiiced by them is not very material. 

The natural features of the country may be comprehended in a brief allusion, 
1^^, to the principal ranges of hills which inteisect it, and 
of spaces intervening between them. The highest 

langes are those of Andharo, and Lakhan, so called from the 
colour imparted to it by a kind of led stQiie, lesembling in appearance “ lakh” 
or wax. The height of both of these ranges is nearly equal, being 3,800 feet 
above the level of the sea, though from its rounded summit and swelling foiin, 
Andharo docs not strike the obseiver as being so lofty as Lakhan, which uses 
inoie abruptly, and with something of a scai pod outline. The Bhedoor and 
Koodoo ranges aic distinguished by their bioken and steep sides, and by the 
nairowncss of the suifacc on their summit, whcicas the Mol, Mehee, and more 
especially the Keeitur lange piescnta suiface in some places of twp miles and 
iipwaids in width. The Pubb and Keeitur ranges are veiy continuous in 
their length, and from this circumstance, as well as from their height, and the 
limited number of Inks or passes leading through them, they foim an 
admirable boundaiy in parts wheie they aie made available as such. Between 
the Gaj Luk an<l the southern extremity of Keeitur there are not more than four 
principal passes, those namely of Roliil, Phoosee, Gurho, and Kooteh. Lus 
Beyla is entered chiefly by a pass through the Pubb hills, leading ia the 
immediate vicinity of the shrine of Shah Belavval. 

Besides the above langes, there are several minor hills, none of which seem 
tci^all for further rcmaik. They are all equally barren and destitute of vCge- 
4tion, unless a species of very coaise and dry-looking grass, termed kuk,” 

, * As during the psst year, when the plain of the Bamote ww deserted, m coniequenee of the 

^entire failure of grass. 
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can be called such. This grass, coarse and unpromising as it is in appearance, 
I'ornis almost the only subsistence for numerous flocks of goats which graze 
on the slopes of the hills, and in the level spaces at their base. 

As has been before noticed, these are usually selected by the Chootas for 
pitching their rude and wandering habitations. Here they find pools of water 
left in the beds of the streams, and here also may be liad abundance of 
^^pheesh,^' a species of dwarf palm,"^ which gfows thickly in and about the 
dry watercourses, and forms a staple article of barter between the Chootas and 
the inliabitants of Scinde. The loliero tree is also common, but its favourite 
locality seems to be the plain of the lJubb, where, with kiinda and tamarisk 
bushes, it serves to mark the course of the stream in the naked waste through 
which it flows. 


Cultivation is but rarely attempted by the Chootas. Being, as they are, 


Cultivation rare. 


essentially a tribe of cattle-grazers, they look more to their 
flocks and herds for the comforts and necessaries of life 


than to the produce of the soil. Throughout the extent of their territory 
on this side of the tlubh, tliere are not more than three or four places where 
the slightest attempt has been made to cultivate. In one of these, a small 
patch of joaree land is watered by a thernial spring running from the 
Andharo range. 

The general appearance of the men is anything but favourable : they are, 
Gcnoril Appear- anything, of smaller stature than llic Scindec residents 
aiice not favourable, of the plains, though the dress worn by them is exactly 
Bress. similar, with this exception, that the pugree or turban is 

more frequent than the head-di^ess peculiar to Scinde, and that the kurkhuif ^ 
or leather sandal is more generally worn. These are brought chiefly from 
Lus Beyla, though the^ poorer classes manufacture them also for themselves, 
by sewing togetlier layers of luitanned goat’s skin, or, wlien procurable, the 
skin of the ibex. The dress of the females more nearly resembles that worn 
by Brahui women ; but the respective merits of both sexes, as regards dress and 
appearance, may perhaps be better understood by a reference to the accom- 
panying sketches than from a more particular verbal description of them. 

Their habitations strike the observer as being of most primitive form and 
construction. Turning roiind the corner of a hill, or arriving 
Habitations. of .some small eminence, he will observe in the 

hollow beneath him, and carefully sheltered from the wind, a collection of 


eight or ten huts of the rudest kind, occasionally clustered together 
any attempt at order, though more generally drawn out in regular line. The 
next point that will strike him is that at the back of each are piled up carpets, 
quilts, kurnlees or coarse blankets, charpaes, matting, bolsters, caihel-saddles. 


* The leaves of this palm are turned to a variety of uses, both by Chootas and Brahuis. 
From it are manufactured the matting and strings of which their huts arc constructed ; their 
shoes, also, or sandals^ are made of it. It beai^s a small acrid berry, which is eaten by the 
Chootas whenqiressed by hunger, but does not appear to be turned to any other use. 
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and an infinite variety of articles, which they seem to have a particular fondness 
for displaying in this Ya'^liion, but which aie rarely brought into use, except on 
occasions of a betrothal or suing in marriage, when the amount of dowry to 
be expected is calculated by the display that can be made of articles of the 
nature referred to above. 

Another custom, whfich, however, is not peculiar to this people, is, that in 
^ . cases of death all the relations and friends of the deceased 

Customs. • 1 1 V 

partake of a feast provided at the expense of the heir, and 
this is repeated at the subsequent anniversary of the event. Their dead are 
offen caiiied to considerable distance'^, in ordei that they may be buried by the 
side of tlieir kinsmen, or in tlie immediate neighbourhod of some great peer or 
saint, to whom it is usual to odor saciifiees of goats, or to make offerings of 
the bells 'which it is customaiy aniang them to suspend from the necks of 
then cattle. 


To return, however, to a desciiptioii of their habitations, Tliese* aio 
imdormly coustiucted ol matting or coarse kiimlees diawn 
over a loimli fiamev\ oik of sticks, and are either rounded 


Huts how 
stiurtctl. 


con- 


in foiiu like the tilt of a wairgon, the ends of tho 
kuinlecs being in tins case diawn togetlicr and lastened to tlie giouiul 
by pegs, or are squaic or latlioi oblong, as repiesented in the accompanying 
sketch. 


The females are occupied in preparing food, spinning coarse cloth of camels' 
or goats’ hair, or of tho wool of tho dooinba, and lu attending to other inatteis 
of vlomestic economy, which aie lelt entirely to them, while the young men aro 
goiicially euii)loyed in grazing cattle, or in carrying pheesh’^ to Scinde, and 
bunging theiotYom the grain and cloth wliich they purchase in return. 

Their wants in this respect aie also occasionally supplied by travelling 
Banyans, who w'ander from village to village selling cloth, dyed wool, shells 
for adorning the tassels of their camel-gear, and other articles of traffic, 
which the (Tiuotas readily receive in exchange for carpets, matting, and 
kumices. 

The gencial character borne by the Chootas, even among their neighbours, 
whose fastidiousnes*?, it may be imagined, is not very gieat, 
Geucral Chaiactcr. woi’st desciiptioii. Some idea may be formed of 

it from a rhyming proverb which is colmmon among them ; and if pilfering 
habits and a quarrelsome disposition can be considered as entitling a tube to 
the general odium of those around them, the Chootas certainly deserve the 
epithet thus bestowed upon them.t 


* The usual price of pheesli at Sun, Mutijunda, and cither places to which the inhabitants 
of th^more northern parts carry it for sale, is not more than from 12 annas to a rupee per 
catnef load. 

t 'The proverb alluded to is “Choota boota,” the signification of which is that every 
Chootft is a roguo j the term ‘Mmota” being equivalent to “loocha” or ‘^Imdkar.” 
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The settled animosity which has existed from time immemorial between 
them and their ueifrhbours, and which, but for their mutual 
Aiiiinositiiis be- dread of the British Government, would displav itself more 
Neighbours. frequently than it does, may be traced to the ])etty dis- 

putes which arise between grazers of opposing tribes. As 
instances of this, it may be mentioned that the quarrel wliich occurred lately 
between the Tooranees and Oothmanees was caused by the latter haviiK** 
allowed some of their cattle, which were diseased, to graze among the flocks of 
the Tooranees. 

Nowsherwan, uncle of the present cliief, was sliot by a Barejoh, whose 
camel he had taken away by force ; and every other instance in wliich quarrels 
and even bloodshed to a considerable amount have ensued, ^night probably 
be traced to the same source. 


Justice how admi- 
nistered. 


Their sense of justice is, to say the least of it, original. On discovering the 
thief, they give him warning, and demand the stolen pro- 
perty. If, after that, he refuse to give it up, they steal iu 
return, and the result generally is, that this goes on till 
both sides become exasperated. The quarrel is then taken up by the whole 
tribe or clan, and tlie probability is that several lives are lost before the feud 
can be stanched. 

Before the British Entered Scinde, their chief animosity was directed against 
the Jam of Beyla, the Brahuis, Jurnalees, and Boorfut Noomryas, and it is easy 
to see that between the latter and themselves no' good will prevails even at the 
present day, though a nominal reconciliation was effected between the two 
tribes, when Sir Charles iVapier caused Oomed Ali and the late Mulk or Chief 
of the Noomryas, Ahmed Khan, to embrace in his presence. Disputes between 
(!luns are generally settled by the wudcrolf ' or headman proceeding to the 
spot, and making a summary-decision in tlie case. 

The present Chief of the Choolas is Oomed Ali. Ilis is a man of middle age, 

. . and of rather prepossessing manners and appearance, but is, 

icii present iic . ^ tainted with the characteristic faults of his tribe. 

Ilis income, which may be reckoned at not more than two or three hundred 
rupees during the wintcu* months, is derived chiefly from a 
toll or transit duly levied on kafilehs passing from Khelat and 
Kandahar through his territories. This toll is collected at 
a place nstmed Dewance, about miles distant from bis own village, and is 
fixed nominally at half a rupee per camel, though the usual sum taken is 
generally a modification of the above amount, and may be reckoned at the 
rate of twenty or twenty-five rupees for every kafileli consisting of 200 camels. 
On stray camels, also, belonging to kafilehs, which may be recovered, and 
not improbably lost through his agency, a species of pherohee” is levied. 
Pheesh passing from his* territories into Scinde pays toll at the rate of five pice 
per camel load* 


ITis Income 
\vhence derived. 
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I now proceed to offer a brief description of the principal remains of bund- 
ing, of which, as has been mentioned above, numerous 
Traces of ButkIhij^ traces exist throughout tlie country ; and the first I shall 
refer to arc situated near the Hhaloor stream, after its junction with that of the 
Kinree. Tlie stream here flows through a rocky gorge about 300 yards in 
width, and an attempt has evidently been* made to bund up the whole of the 
intervening space. Traces of bunding are visible on both sides, but that on 
the right bank appears to have been carried out to a greater extent than on the 
other, advantage having been taken in both cases of the natural rock, which 
forms a buttress or support to the remainder of the work. Tlie breadth of the 
right side of the stream cannot be less along its base than 100 feet, the 
height being ajj^least 60 or 70, and the amount of labour requisite to carry 
this along the entire breadth of the gorge may be estimated, when it is remem- 
bered that the work is not constructed of mud or gravel alone, but that 
the exterior of it is faced with large stones, many of which w'ould require the 
joint eflbrts of a coujde of men to lift. Not more than 150 or 200 feet in 
length remain, the probability being either that the work was abandoned 
altogether in consequence of its magnitude, or that the strength of the current, 
which, judging from the manner in which it has cut a way for itself through a 
very hard stratum of rock, in the neighbourhood of the bund, must be very 
great, carried away tlie work before it could be completetd. • 

The method adopted in constructing both this and the generality of bunds 
which I have seen appears to have been as follows : — Two 
^Supposed method having been built, parallel to and at a distance from 

each oilier of 10 or 12 feet, the interior space w’as filled up 
with gravel and small stones, lioinul together with mud : these walla were then 
strengthened by stones being piled up against tlicin on the outside, and larger 
stones added as the w'ork proceeded, the whole then serving as a foundation 
for a further addition being made to the height and breadth of the proposed 
bund. Several of these parallel lines of walls must have been necessary before 
the requisite breadth could in many cases have been attained. 

From tlie stony and barren nature of the soil in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of many of these embankments, it may be conjectured 


Probable pui-po^e 
for which construct- 
ed. 


tliat tlieir construction had reference more to the daily 
wants of the inhabitants than to any purposes of cultivation ; 
that they were, in fact, intended to form artificial reservoirs 


of water, to be made use of in seasons of drought. ^ 


A fine plain, of apparently excellent soil, would certainly have been brought 
under cultivation had the bund referred to above been completed, but, with this, 
expeption, little use could have been made of the supplies of* water thus 


collected, except for the purpose already alluded to. 


i j The next work of this nature which seems from its size to be deserving of 
"notice is hot situated exactly in the Choota territory, but is a little to the 



north of the Moosefuree Luk. In length it is ubout a quarter of a mile, with 
an average breadth and lioight of about 100 and 30 feet respectively ; and here, 
also, the stony nature of the ground in its neighbourhood precludes any idea of 
its having been constructed with a view to irrigation. The exterior of the bund 
is roughly strewn with very large stones, and an opening has been ejected 
towards the centre of it by a* small stream, whose apparent insignificance would 
not seem to iiq||ply sufficient power to break through a barrier of such strength 


and magnitude. 

As might be expected, the construction of these bunds is attributed to 
Kaffirs, who, according to a prevailing tradftion, determined 

To. whom attri- liardness of their hearts to build such bunds tliat no 

uuted. 

stream should be able to carry them away. Allah, how- 
ever, to use the words of my Choota informant, was too strong for them, 
and caused a stream to flow which soon svvei)t a way through their boasted 


bund. 

In conclusion T would beg to observe, that tlic sketch map appended hereto 
has no pretensions to accuracy. It is intended merely to show the relative 
positions borne towards each otlier by the various places rnentioiied in the 
memorandum, and from the method adopted in framing it, from a series, 
namely, of sketches of the surrounding country mude from the tops of the 
highest hills, it cannot he considered as giving anything more than a very 
general idea of the country so represented. 


C. J. Stkuaut. 
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Appendix showing the Present Distribution of Clans composing the 

Choota Tribe, 

Mk:mo. — T lje clans are arranged according to the precedence universally allowed 
them among the trihc. 


Name of Clan 
or Sub-diM- 


1 o ^5 . 

IPS 


Name of AVuderoli rS ^ O 
or Ilciidmaii. t 'rt •S ^ - 
'5 2 S c 

P O cS 

- Cl <Li 

^ o 


Distribution. 


1 liootanee . .•Ooined Ali 


2 Notlianee . . 
o ^eedikancc. . 


Ullah Ilukecali. 
Jumal Khan . . . 


4 Marcho. . . . Tavoo Khan. . . . 


o Oothmanee .. Chakur 


G Toorauee 

7 Bhikkiik 

8 Giinjoh. . 
0 Barejoh* 


10 Bhulool . . 

11 Biuidejohf 


12 iBapreh. , 

13 iBakrahs 


Jailer Khan . . . 


Deerach . 
Ali Kliaii. 


Knkace 


14 iShodas .... Kuliindur. 


.No lived residence ; they a))i)ear to please 
I themselves as to where they w ill reside, 
I tliough the greater number wdl be found 
I ill Hud near Oomed Alps village. 

HO ' lifvel ])lain betw ecu the Kund and Doorasse. 

;$0 t)nl> one \iUagc, at the base of tbe Bhe- 
' door hills, and near the Talangah stream. 

230 Blaiii of the 'ralangah and Holanee, also at 
I Vehrab ; J) vlhiges. 

300 Ike right biftik of the Ilubb, opposite 
to the kund, and between that point and 
Vehrab; S villages, 1 near the Mchee 
range. 

120 Between Vehrab and the Piibb lulls; G 
i villages } none on the left hank. 

230 fn the Miuth of Lakhaii, and hetweeu that 
I andPuhh, not so far south as kejloo ; 9 
I or 10 villages. 

50 iBetvieeu the Kund and Bhov streams ; 3 
I villages, 1 near the Kund ehowkec. 

\hout 100 Cheater jmrt near the Hindiee ; villages may 
( be numbered at 13 ; 3 on the top of the 
I Mol lulls. (Vide notes.) 

180 jXear the Bhaloor stream 5 villages G or 7. 

330 To the south of the Bhikkuks, and in a line 
from Loharaiiec Luk, on the right bank 
of tbe Ilubb ; \iUages 9 or 10. 

GO Live with the Bnndejohs; Milages 2 or 3. 

130 On the right bank. Mh*rc fonneily of the 
" Baradurce” of Oomed Ali, but appear to 
have subsequently joined tlic Jailiof Bcyla* 

80 Near the Kund stream, 4 villages. 


Total . I 2,313 


Tbe Barejohs are e.ssentiaUy tbe fiupiejijrs or professional beggars of the community ; and, 
in conformity with tins privilege, which is» allowed them by tbe other clans, their hahnts aj*c 
not confined to any particular locality, but members of their family may be found scattered in 
various parts of the country, where they are supported by the charity of those among whom 
they introduce themselves ; or a larger number of them, assuming the character of a society^ 
may be found incorporated with, and forming part of a permanent village, the chief members of 
which belong to anotber clan. 

t The Bundejohs, though included in the above list, are not, strictly speaking, so closely 
allied ta the Chooti's as the other clans. They are described as siding with no pai'ticulav 
party, but lending their allegiance to whichever side may prove strongest, and both they and 
the Gunjohs may probably he referred for their origin to tne Brabuis. 

[Mi 5 MO‘ — ^In framing the above list, considerable* deductions have been made from the 
numbers originally given me as those of which each clan consists. This has been done 
in accordance with my own observation, which leads me to consider that they were 
' greatly overrated, and the probability is that Oomed Ali would find it difiicult to muster . 
more than two or three hundred men ca^rable of bearing arms*] 
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PAPERS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF TANKS 
FOR IRRIGATION. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM CAPTAIN E. BUCKLE TO 
GENERAL FRASER, IN REGARD TO THE FIRST PRO- 
POSAL OF THE KUCHACKNOOR TANK BY CAPTAIN. 
TAYLOR. 

2. With reference to the proposed tank at Kuchacknoor, nothing can be 
more favourable than the features of the adjoining country, as described by 
Captain Taylor, and a.s delineated in tliat oflicer^s plan of the country ; but 
as the supply of the tank is restricted to the rain which nray fall within a 
district of 7 square miles, it must fluctuate greatly.* Making the average 
fall of rain to be 30 inches, and assuming half that quantity to be retained by 
the tank, and made available for cultivation, it would afford irrigation for about 
2,000 acres, which I suppose may be considered equivalent to a revenue of 
Rs. 12,000. In the absence of other data, I offer this as an approximate 
basis of calculation for comparing the cost with the returns of the under- 
taking, 

4. With regard to the executive details of the work, Section No. 2, as 
proposed by Captain Taylor, is decidedly 'the best. It allows a breadth at 
top of 16 yards, where the bund is highest, giving the interior slope, which la 
to be faced with rough stone, a base equal to the height, and the exterior slope, 
where the soil will rest at its own angle of repose, a base equal to one and a 
halftimes the height. Three times the height would, however, have been a* 
better proportion. 

6. With an embankment of the above description, it is practically a matter 
of no consequence whatever whether its description be perfectly straight, similar 
to the Hussein Sagor Tank at this station, or whether it curve inwards or out- 
wards, or both : the configuration of the ground will best regulate these details, 

6. The rate assumed for earth-work in the estimate appears to be such as 

Onptaitt Buckle, as he subsequently stated, had mistaken the scale of the map ; the tank 
Would have the drainage of 140 squRr<; u^es, — M. T, 
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it might ilffrly be executed at ; but there h an iteni for ramming down and 
consolidating the earth as it is thrown up^ For this art addition of one-third 
is necessary to this part of the estimate. But in this estimated quantity of 
stone^work theic is apparently a considerable error of excess, its thickness 
being entered at double the correct amount. It is intended that the facing 
throughout shall be 1 yard thick at top, and increase in thickness towards 
the bottom, so that, for instance, when the bund is 16 yards- high, the facing 
will be 3 jards thick at bottom ; its greatest average thickness would there- 
fore be 2 yaids instead of 6 yards, as entered in the estimate, and so on in 
propoition along the whole bund. On the other hand, the rate of 7 cubic 
yards per rupee for stone-work appears to me lemarkably low, as this includes 
not only furnishing the inatenals, but building it up to the proper angle — an 
opeiation that becomes laborious and difficult as the work advances.* I may 
add heie that no foundation is necessaiy for tank facings beyond a footing of 
two layers of stone ; the facing never fails from a defect of foundation, but fiom 
the settling of the soil at its back. The estimate for the minor works of sluices 
and escape-weirs do not call for any remaiks. 

7. In conducting the execution of the vvoik, it may be noticed tliat the 
bund should be carried on fiom the extremities towards the centre, leaving tlie 
closing of the nullah as the last operation ; in doing this, care should be 
taken to remove the sand entirely, if possible, fiom the part where the bund 
cro««ses it, otherwise the tank will leak, oi piobably be undei mined there. It is 
also advisable to build a solid wall along the front, where it is opposed to the 
direct action of the stieani. Ihis is suie to prove the weakest part of the 
bund, and in lull tanks, wheie the sti earns fill very lapidly, the water some- 
times accumulates a,t this point, and overtops the bund before it has time to 
distribute itself over the basins of the tank. On this account, the level of the 
top of the bund here should be fully 12 feet higher than what is intended to be 
the high-water line of the tank. Along other parts of the bund, half this height 
will be sufficient. I may further observe, that the tank may be made available 
for cultivation before it is fully completed, by having passages for the escape 
of the oveiplus water at each extremity of the bund, proportioned to the 
progi ess of the work, and which may afterwards be built up to their proper or 
intended height. 

In conclusion, I may state that the project appears to be One of great 
promise. The estimate bears a fair proportion to the benefit expected', and 
appears to be such as the work might be executed under, I am not so sanguine 
as to suppose the work could be completed in two years, but this is of little 
importance. It should be recollected, also, that the returns fiom a new 
^ vrork like this are always very gradual, and such as often to disappoint the 

* mte finally settled at 8 cubic yards per rupee, isdiiidlilig bnilding, &c. 5 

vtH At iO cubic yur^ per nipeo.— M. T. 
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projectors ; for it takes a considerable amount of agricultural labour and capital 
to prepare new lands for wet cultivation ; but all such difficulties are overcome 
by time and management The only material point to which I think Captain 
Taylor’s attention need be drawn is that of satisfying himself of there being a 
sufficient hollow above the site of the bund for the retention of the supply at 
its assigned level. I am not inclined to suspect that the reverse of this is the 
case^ but its possibility should be looked to beforehand. 

(Signed) E. Buckle, 

Supei intending Engineer. 

Secunderabad^ 2nd July 1851. 


REPORT ON PROPOSED TANK AT JEWURGEE. 

• ’ Fiom Captain M. Taylor, 

On S[)ecral Duty, Sliorapoor, 

To Major General Fraser, 

Resident, Hyderabad. 

Camp JewurgeCy lOth May 1851. 

Sib, 

In reference to my former communications in regard to new tanks in the 
Sumubthan, I have the honour to bring to your notice that a large one may 
be constructed at this village, with appaicnt profit to the State, and at com- 
paratively little cost, considering its size, owing to the natuidl advantages of 
the situation. 

3. The nullah or river I propose to dam up is a considerable one, and, as 
you will observe by the Survey Sketch No. 1, has an ample supply of water 
in the drainage ot about 64 square miles. The several branches originate in 
the high lands of Ijeyri, &c. and join before reaching the village of Ouradi. 

3. Below Ouradi, the nullah flows on in an easy descent, and at the point 
I have selected for the bund, the giound on each side rises into natural 
elevations, Which decline to the noith and south, along which the bund will be 
carried, having a considerable part of low land to the north, which will be filled 
wittf water. The Survey Level No. 3 will show you the natural slope ot the 
valley on each side of the point alluded to. 

4. The bed of the nullah is bare limestone rock, and the same rock con- 
tinues up each side of the valley from one yard to a yard and a half below 
the surface soil* I have satisfied myself on this point, by having holes dug at 
intervals along the crest of the ridge selected for the bund. The rock, therefoic, 
affords a secure foundation for the bund, for the whole length, iucludiug the 
nullah, where the greatest pressui^ill occur. 
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6, The rock also alFords an admirable natural advantage for the formation 
of the escapes at each end of the bund, for the surface ear^h being cleaied 
away down to the lock at the highest water level, and for a sui^Sicient breadth, 
the surplus water would flow over the lock itself in its natural declination to 
the north, and would join the main nullah at points below. There would be 
no danger of the nullah being affected by the surplus water, as the same 
stratum of lock continues to the village of Jewurgee, sometimes at the surface, 
sometimes a little below it. ^ 

6. The slope from the proposed bund towards Jewurgee is also eminently 
favourable on both sides of the nullah. Tlie watercourse from the sluice 
would pass over solid rock between the points B and D of Sketch No. 1, with 
a fall of 33 feet in 1,970 yards from the escape, or end of the bund. After 
reaching the point near the south-east cornci of the village of Jewurgee, the 
slope to the noi th-east is still moie favourable, and the whole of the area between 
Jewurgee, Bootinhal, and Chennoor, and, indeed, to the Bheema, could be 
irrigated. The land here is of fine quality, and suitable for sugar<^cane, rice, 
or any other valuable cultivation. The eastern stream from the tank would 
divide into two before it reached Jewurgee; the main sti earn would run to 
the south-east of the village ; the other to the west and north, irrigating 
the land, along the bank of the nullah, winch is now used for garden culti- 
vation. 

7. The stream from the west side of the tank would pass the village of 
Jewurgee Khoord, irrigating the land down to the nullah, and after crossing a 
small tributary nullah at its proper level, would follow the northern or left 
bank of the main stream, as shown in the sketch, on which the land is of 
excellent quality also. 

^ 8. According to the village legistcr of Jewurgee, the irrigable land stated 

in paragraph 6 is lather moic than 1,000 beegas, and, including the land on 
both sides of the nullah fiom the sluices, the whole amount which is capable 
of being irrigated is at least 1,500 beegas, the whole being of fine quality, at 
present under dry and garden cultivation. 

9. Land now irrigated, partly by throwing a temporary dam across the 
main nullah, after the rains, when there is a good running stream for four 
months, and partly by wells, pays rent at the rate of Rs. 7 per beega 
for sugar-cane, &c. and the people of the villages around have assured mo 
that if certain ii ligation were provided them, the land would produce this 
amount or more per beega. As Jewurgee is a large and populous village, 
and there are several others in its immediate neighbourhood, there is no 
fear that the land would not be taken up, as the certainty of return from 
irrigated lands makes them subject of much competition in this district 
wherever they are situated. 

!(>. There being no doubt, therefore, as to the oacupation of the land, 
and|ifa amount, the only question is as to the supply of water m proportion 
to ubto lend ; and oft this point 1 regret that I have no Mnftdard for computation. 
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and have omitted to put the quertiott for Captain Buckle’s consideration iu 
my former letters. 

11. I have, however, taken the level of the tank from the highest 
water level, as given in the elevation of the bund, carefully with a theodolite, 
and find that the area (vide Sketch No. 2) is about 3,750,000 square yaids, 
which, allowing an average depth of 4 yards, gives 15,000,000 cubic yards 
of water. Did I possess any data as to the general expenditure of water 
per beega or per acre per annum for irrigation, it could at once be seen how 
many acres or beegas the tank would supply ; but should you do me the 
favour to refer this communication for Captain Buckle’s considei ation, I 
would beg his kind attention to this point, as a full understanding of it would 
render mistakes impossible in any future calculation or proposal regarding 
new tanks. 

12. Judging ftom the eye, however, and the depth of water, I should 
consider that the tank would be fully equal to the inigation of at least from 500 
to 600 beegas, which, at the late assumed, would afford a fair leturn on the 
aruount to be expended. The level taken by me is, however, lower than 
it might be by 6 feet, and should, as I consider would be perfectly practicable 
and advantageous, another 6 feet be added to the bund, as calculated in 
the supplementary estimate, the area would be very considerably increased, 
as well as the depth of water by 3 feet, and the running water, which 
continues to flow freely in the nullah till the month of March, would go 
far to supply the evaporation. From October to January the stream is consi- 
deiable, and would, I am of opinion, of itself form a supply equal to one 
channel for irrigation, 

13. 1 am ofopinion theie would be no doubt of a full water supply even at 
the increased level ; indeed here, as at Kuchacknoor, there is more appre- 
hension fiom an over-supply than a shoitone; but by arranging adequate 
escapes, in proportion to the size of the liver at flood, I should not anticipate 
danger ; and as I have lemarked, the natural advantages in regard to the rock 
beneath the sui face on each side are very g» eat. 

14. The amount of land to be submeiged, and which would belong to 
Jewurgee Khoord and Ouradi, is 1,329 beegas accoidmg to village estimates, 
and the rent now paid to the Sirkar is in Ouradi Rs. 104 1 in Jewiiigcc Khooid 
Rs. 20; tot^l Rs. 124. 

16. The greater poition of the Ouradi land is covered by date trees, and 
is uncultivated. The loss to be expected from these is about Rs, 200 per 
annum. The cultivated land is generally of poor quality. 

16. Materials for the construction of the tank are abundant. The earth is 
of a stiff clayey quality, but easily dug. On the west side of the valley the 
trap hill affords large trap rocks, which can be removed without difficulty, as 
they lie on the surface, and are not too large for the purpose. On the west 
side lamuiar limestone roct can be raised at the surface close to the bund, 
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iaiid ig readily broken by the wuddawnrs i^to bto^ of wy site required^ 
about 8 to 12 inches thick. 

17. In the Sketch No. 1 you will observe another Site of a tank laid 
down in the ravine leading from Ijeyri, and this I BhoaM propose to construct, 
should the supply of water prove much in excess of that teqtiired for the 
large tank. The expense of this tank would not exceed Rs. $,000, as the 
ravine is narrow where the bund would be. Below the tank there would 
be a large extent of land belonging to Ouradi and Hulgudli, of superior 
quality, and the whole of the villagers are as anxious to have water for iiriga* 
tion as those of Jewurgee. Materials also in stone (trap rock) and earth are 
most abundant, and easily worked. The Ijeyri branch of the nullah has 
always a small stream running through it. 

(True extract) 

(Signed) M. Tayloh, 

On special duty. 


Fiom Captain Buckle, 

Supei intending Engineer, Hydeiabad Subsidiary Force, 

To Major General Frascu, 

Resident, Hyderabad, 

SiK, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 27th 
instant, together with the communication from Captain Meadows Taylor, 
which accompanied it, suggesting the construction of a new tank near tbo 
village of Jewurgee, in the Sumusthan. These papers I have carefully 
perused. The representation made of the features of the country, on which 
the success of the project depends, aie eminently favourable to it ; but the 
report would have been more complete could a series of levels have been 
given from Ouradi to the site of the bund, and two or three crops levels at 
right angles with such a line. However, as the fall from D to B is 33 feet 
in 1,970 yards, peihaps the fall from Ouradi to D is less than this, though 
the distance is neaily twice as great. Of course, unless it is so, the water 
could not be retained, as proposed, for the whole height of the bund is 
only calculated at 33 feet, and it would pot be safe to retain the water within 
feet of its crest in the centre. The ordinary obstacle to the constructioa of 

2 ikfi in hilly situations is the di69culty of finding a Suitable basin, the land 
ting too rapidly. 

fl. I agree in opinion with Captain Taylor, tJHd the supply of water iu 
cHlhuUry seasons promises to be abundant, and as the bed of tank is said 
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to be HmeeMe^ there woWd be little probability of the 

project beiu^^^ifeated by leakage^ an event I have known to occur* 

3, The proposed sections of the work and provisions of sluices and 
esOape**weirs appear suitable, and the estimate for them sufficiently accurate, 
though r apprehend it may be found not quite equal to the whole outlay. 
The top of the bund should be coated with gravel, both for its preservation, 
and that it may be available as a road. Some provision, also, is necessary for 
the extensive iriigation channels. 

4. The very small quantity of cultivated land which will be sacrificed by this 
work is an unusual advantage ; and as the ryots of Jewurgee seem familiar 
with wet cultivation, the resources which it is proposed to open to them would 
probably be rapidly availed of to a considerable extent. But in the Com- 
pany's territories this has usually been obfeerved to be a much slower process 
than might be expected. In considering the advantages and disadvantages of 
the work, of course the claims of any existing channels from the nullah or tank, 
drawing a supply from it, have been regaided. 

6^ The information which Captain Taylor in paragraph 1 1 expresses a 
desire to obtain I can easily supply. Rice cultivation requires a cubic yard 
of water for a squaie yaid of land : this is the simplest practical lule that can be 
given. Another calculation is, that an acie of paddy requires a constant flow 
of two cubic yaids of water per hour for a hundred days. This amounts to 
the same propoitiou as the fiist within a minute fi action. Colonel Cautley, 
at the Dooab Canal, computes that a cubic foot of water per second is 
equal to the irrigation of 218 acres, or about 660 beegas. This also will be 
found very nearly to coincide with the rate above given, supposing that a 
perennial flow is understood. 

6. Captain Taylor's calculation of the aiea and probable depth of the tank 
would lead to the conclusion of the pi ejected work affording irrigation to 1,600 
acres of land* ; but what the assessment on this would be 1 have no means 
of judging, the Shorapoor beega being altogether different from the 
Bengal beega; nor do I know to what degree this land may be under diy 
cultivation, and what its assessment. Judging only from what is befoie me, 
this would appear to me a more profitable speculation than the Kuchacknoor 
project, but I should suppose that undertaking any one work of this descrip- 
tion would demand all the resources of the Shorapoor district to complete 
it within two years. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. Buckle, 

Superintending lingineer. 

Secunderahad^ Sht May 1851. 

* A Shorapoor beega is about one-third less than an acre ; that is, a beega contains 
square yards, an acre 4,840. — M. T. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM CAPTAIN TAYLOR TO 
MAJOR GENERAL FRASER, SUBMITTING ESTIMATES, &c. 
FOR A TANK AT SIRWALL. 

4. The nullah at Sir wall has, as you will observe by the Survey Sketch 
No. I, which is enlarged from the trigonometrical survey map, a drainage of 
82 square miles of country. Its sources are on the high lands of the Sumus- 
than beyond Go^, and one branch of it already supplies two tanks at Gogi, 
which are m repair, and are used for irrigation. The remainder is ample for a 
very considerable, and to some extent permanent, supply of water to the new 
tank at Sirvvall. 

5. I now beg your examination of the Plan of the tank and bund No. 2. 
You will observe that the nullah, after passing the village of Itgi, follows an 
ii regular course to the north-east, until it reaches the point A; thence ^agt 
to B, where it suddenly turns nearly due south to C, and then again north-cast 
by the village of Sirvvall. At the points C and D the stream is turned by 
a locky elevation, the summit of which is about 60 feet above the bed of 
the nullah, and at C the rock rises with a steep ascent to the height of the 
elevation above A and B, so as to render comparatively little work necessary 
at this end. 

C, Fiom the north end of the bank, the slope is gradual to the bed of the 
river at C D, while the rocky portion E E, including the bed of the nullah, not 
only furnishes an admirably secure foundation for the bund, but actually con- 
tributes its height above the river to the bund itself, as well on the north as on 
tile south side of the river, leaving only the aperture of the channel C D to |;^e 
filled up to the level determined, and that level to be carried on to the extreme 
point. 

7. Another advantage appears to me observable from the course of tlie 
nullah. When a bund is consti noted at right angles with a stream, it must 
necessarily follow that a great force and pressure of water, when the nullah is 
in flood, must occur at first at the point ciossed by the bund ; but in this aitu- 
*ation the direction of the current of water fiom B to C would be parallel to the 
bund, and the force of the current would be first expended against the roclcy 
elevation above C. After the water should rise above the level of the ordinary 
bank of the nullah, the force of the current would be directed against the MU 
above A B ; and thus I consider that while the distance from A to C gives 
Simple room for the subsidence of water to its proper level, there would be jao 
pressure from the current on any part of the bund. ^ 

10. The land to be irrigated will depend in proportion, of eours^ 
the which is secured in the tank. At kvoL Estimate Ho. ' 1. 
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the whole of the land on the left side of the nullah down to the Bheema, 
which amounts to upwards of 600 beegas^ to which water could be directed 
from Sluice No. 1| could be irrigated ; and it is possible, also, ftom the natural 
supply by the nullah during four months, that another channel, taken from the 
Sluice No. 2 to the south of the village of Sir wall, would afford a supply for 
another tract of irrigated ’cultivation on the right bank. This, however, would 
be dependent upon the result of the drain from the Sluice No. 1. The slopes 
of the lands on both sides of the nullah down to the Bheema, and even to the 
village of Hoorus Goondugee, are most favourable, and on the right bank of 
the lands of Sirwall and Hoorus Goondugee could be irrigated to a very great 
extent. 

11. Advocates the higher estimate of the two, on account of the large 
addition of water. 

12. Material is most abundant : earth of a very firm quality is dug from 
the opposite side of the nullah. It contains a large propoition of white lime 
(kunkur), and binds readily and strongly. Besides the limestone rock of the 
lo«sality, which is raised ftom its beds m blocks or slabs as required of 8 to 
12 inches thick, there are a great number of ruined and unfinished temples 
near the spot, and blocks of granite and limestone squared by the chisel, 
which have been brought from a distance, and at immense cost. These being 
of no use to any one, I have employed them in the work going on. Many of 
these blocks of granite, which have been brought from 8 to 10 miles 
distance, are 10 to 12 feet long, and l| foot to 1 foot square, and are invaluable 
for the foundations and facings of the bund. Indeed, the presence of this 
costly and readily prepared material, which could be applied to a useful 
purpose, mainly influenced me in deciding upon the small bund or weir 
for the usual stream, which can be so easily and profitably extended. 

13. The escapes or calingulahs of the tank have now to be considered. It 
18 most probable that in an ordinary monsoon there would be a greater supply 
of water from the river, notwithstanding the depth of the tank, than it could 
contain, and therefore outlets must be provided, equal or superior to the 
amount of water passing a given point in the river, a yard in breadth. 

14. The highest flood level remembered by any one of Sirwall or Itgi gives 
a breadth of 160 yards, with a depth of 6 feet. This would give a stream of 
about 120 cubic yards of water, or say 400* cubic feet, for which escapes 
^should be provided in case of emergency. 

15. The facilities for arranging this are very great. On both ends of the 
bund the solid rock is met at 2 feet from the surface. The surikoe soil 
being removed, therefore, and one layer of the laminar rock, which lies in 
lioriaont^ strata, or as many as might be required to reduce the level by 1 foot 

i per 160 yards on each side, would suffice ; the excess of water over this being 
already provided for by the excess of the bund over the water level. (Vide 
Plan No. 4.) 

* Sic la origiaal, a mistake in copying.*— M. T. 
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1 6. The band being carried along a ridge, the elope of t^ie mk towards the 
tank end backwards is about equal, and while this elope azures the escape 
of the surplus water, the solid rock prevents any chance of the ground behind 
being undermined ; and the surplus would fall into the old channel of the river 
below the bund from each calingulah. 

17. If the bund were carried up to the highest level, as per Estimate No. 2, 
the facilities for the escape of the water surplus would be even improved ; for 
at that, level the south end is near a natural watercourse, which fidls rapidly 
down the elevation to the river, into which the surplus water could be directed ; 
and on the north end there is no difficulty, as the rock continues the, same 
as at the lower elevation, with an equally advantageous fall. Theie is no 
masonry of any kind required for the calingulah on either side, the natural 
rock being level, firm, and smooth, and in every way suited to the purpose. 

Paras. 18, 19, 20 relate to details in the estimate of no material consequence. 

21. The return of the tank may be estimated as follows ; — 

At the lower level. Estimate No. 1, 600 beegas of land, at Rs. 7 per beega 
for the first four years, Rs. 4,200 per annum. Afterwards the land woffid 
bear a higher value, and as far as Rs. 10 per beega, or even more, in good 
spots for sugar-cane and rice cultivation. 

22. If the higher level weie determined upon, the increase would be in 
proportion, but to what extent I am unable to state, from having no data on 
which to calculate the expenditure of water per beega; but there is no doubt 
that land to a greater extent than on the left bank of the nullah can be irrigat- 
ed on the right; and allowing that between the two the tank was equal to the 
irrigation of 1,000 beegas, at the same rate, the returns to be expected appear 
to bear a fair pioportion to the capital employed. 

Camp near Shahpoor, lltA June 1852. 


From Captain Buckle, 

Superintending Engineer, Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 

To Major General Fraser, 

Resident, Hyderabad. 

Dated 28ti Jme 1851. 

Para 2. The Plan No. 1, showing the basin of the Sirwtdl qullab, affords 
satisikctory evidence of the supply of water by that strehm being equal to the 
demands of a large tank, and the report discusses the digibility of constructing 
a large tank at the cost of Hyderabad Rs. ld,0(K), or a veryjarge oiie at <^(iahle 


he former project contemplates a depth ojf 2$ fqet pf water along the deep 
he tank, the latter a depth of 40 feet in the same part. Tl^e jimalter 
paid he clear of the village of Itgi, the iaigtv.woiiild epcroacl^ uppivB. 
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The evapmting iilirface of the larger tank would be double that of the 
smaller ; but the relation of the cubic contents of the one to the other cannot 
be determined in the absence of cross levels. The area of the bed of the smaller 
tank ap^pears to be about 500 acres, and the irrigation under it might amount to 
1,000 acres, or 1,300 Shorapoor beegas. The assessment on the latter is rated 
at Rs. 7,600, on which computation the outlay on the tank would be defiayed 
by two years of full cultivation, or, allowing favourable cowles for clearing and 
preparing the laud, the ocpenditure would be reimbursed at the end of five 
years. Under the prospect of enlarging the tank, it will be advisable to make 
the stone facing 2 yards thick at top, as this will admit of an additional height 
of 5 or 6 yards being given to it without difficulty. I may again call 
attention to the circumstance of a stone facing not being a rivetment, but 
merely a protection against the action of’ the waves. Instead of yielding 
support, it requires support, and there is no advantage in making the thickness 
at bottom moie than 3 yards, or the thickness at top more than 1 yard, 
the slope forming an angle of 46^. It is preferable to build the facing in 
steps rather than with a smooth surface, as this forces the tank diggers to select 
their material. The cut stone mentioned in paragraph 12 of the report would, 

I think, be out of place in the stone facing : it might be well to reserve it all 
for the sluices and calingulahs. 

6. The advantages derived by the tank in its bund running parallel with, 
instead of perpendicular to the stream is, as Captain Taylor points out, a very 
considerable one. It will not be possible to calculate the dimensions of the 
calingulahs from the section of the nullah, as adverted to in paragraph 14, 
unless the velocity of the stream were also ascertained at the same time ; but 
it may safely be assumed that two calingulahs 150 yards, or even 100 yards 
each in length, as suggested in paragiaph 15, and on the level shown in Plan 
No. 4, would be sufficient to relieve the tank in case of floods after it was filled. 

7. In paragraph 14, the oversight has been made* of considering 400 cubic 
feet as about the equivalent of 120 cubic yards: the figures should be 3,240 
feet ; but this is of no practical importance. 

8. If eventually it should prove expedient to raise the bund so as to con- 
tain an additional depth of 12 feet of water, I may point out that the crest of 
the bund ought to be 3 yards clear of the high flood level, although 2 yards 
may be sufficient for the smaller work : in raising the bund, the object is to 
secure it from being washed over or injured by waves during storms, and 
waves are proportioned to the depth of water and the distance they traverse. 

9. Deep tanks are certainly preferable to shallow ones ; but no tank that ‘ 
affords a depth of 15 feet of water caa be considered shallow, and the Sirwail 
tank on the lotvest ecaie is computed to contain 28 feet of water. 

10. The estimates for the tanks have been carefully prepared, and are likely 
to be fou^d adequate, as the stone facing may be reduced one-third of that 
provided, foif. 

^ It HI os a clenea] error.-^M. T. 
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Hi' lliere is one point ofgreatimporteneerfti&l^^liOtlia sites of tanks which 
X have not seen noticed in the reports on those proposed to be constructed in 
the Shorapoor State, and that is in their soil ; but I presadie that none of 
those contemplated lie in black cotton soil, as their beds would otherwise soon 
fill up, and the ploughing for wet cultivation in this soil is found destructive to 
cattle. .Such tanks are usually soon abandoned. 

12. The only difficulty I experience in offering a definite opinion upon the 
merits of the site selected for tanks by Captain Taylor, arises from the absence 
of more detailed and well ascertained levels* ; for, presuming that the soil is of a 
description which can be traversed without being extensively dissolved by 
water, and is adapted for the plough when under irrigation, the different posi- 
tions recommended for embankments appear judiciously chosen, and the details 
of construction well arranged. T have made such remarks as appeared neces- 
sary in this and former letters on details connected with stone facings, the 
height of bunds, and the dimensions of calingulahs, while at the same time 
the estimates are sufficiently exact for the purposes to which they are intended 
to apply. 

(Signed) E. Buckue, 

Superintending Engineer, Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. 


EXTRACTS FROM CAPTAIN BUCKLE’S LETTER TO GENERAL 
FRASER, 18th MARCH 1861, ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
KUCHACKNOOR TANK. 

A remark in paragraph 2 of this report inclines me to think that the conclud- 
ing observation of my letter of 2nd January may prove deserving of careful 
investigation. Captain Taylor speaks of the Kuchacknoor river " as flowing 12 
Inches deep, and 3 yards broad, with a strong current.” Assuming the rate 
of current to be nearly 2 miles per hour, the fall by computation would 
amount to 16 feet per mile, at which rate the water would attain 32 ^et at 
the bund, when the bed extended only 2 miles. 

The contribution of this stream during the drier months at the rate above 
given would amount to 84,000 cubic feet per diem, thus: 3,520 x 3 x 24 
ex 84,000 cubic yards ; but taking the area of the tank to be reduced to 6 square 
ipiies, and the evaporation to be only # quarter of an inch per diem, yre, ^It 
bqvtf a loss of water amounting to cubic yards 129,066, thus ‘ ^ ' 

1760* X 6 X jL x: » 129.066 cubic yards. 


^ I had no 
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Of ^ ,1^ evt^po^tion is half as much again as the supply by a stream 
3 yaucls lifOad, 1 foot deep, and flowing at the rate of 2 miles per hour. 1 
may «^d ^ evapomtion is probably stated at too low a figure, and 

if this stre^'has a more rapid flow than 2 miles an hour when 1 foot deep, it 
would inil^ata a still more rapid fall than 16 feet per mile. 

This may be a proper place for oflering some remarks on the subject of the 
dimensions of a weir for the relief of the tank. The area of the tank when 
full may be taken at 10 square miles, and it may be considered desirable 
to possess the power of reducing this 1 foot in depth in the course of 
twenty>four hours, that is, to aflbrd the tank a capacity of discharge of 
836,762,000 cubic feet of water in twenty-four hours. To efiect this, a weir 
300 feet long and 4 feet below high-water level is necessary,* but considering 
the numerous feeders to this tank, and its general features, I should be 
disposed to recommend two such works of outlet, one at each end of the 
bund. 1 may further remark, that a weir of one-half the depth, or 2 feet, 
would discharge only one-third the same extent of water. The next point on 
yhich I may ofler a remark is that of the stability of an earthen bank as 
opposed to the pressure of water, and a reference to the subjoined diagram 
and calculations will show that an earthen bank oflers a resistance more 
thaa two and a half times that of the pressure of the water against it when it 
rises to a point, and its sides standing at an angle of 46° > 


Water Level. 



40 


Specific gravity of water 1,000 

Ditto of earth 1,900 

28‘28 Surface under pressure 


10 Centre of gravity below surface. . 

282*8 

1,000 


20 

20 


400 contents of section. 
1,900 


282,800 pressure of water. 760,000 weight of bank. 

P : W : ; 282,800 ; 760,000 ; or as 1 : 2| nearly. 


* The wetr will be 300 yards long, and have a capacity of discharge of 3 feet water, equal 
8,700 feet. Captain Buckle’s two weir eseppo* would give 2,400 feet.— M. T. 
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Whatever, therefore, is added to thk, i$ merhly.^K^aecdunt of t^e soh^etice 
of the earth-work, and the effect of storitt 8 ,a 8 'af<dl a$ of the elements, aod 
accidents generally. It will of course be recollected, that Idose earth occupies 
t nearly half as much space again as when in its natural state, and that it takes 
years to consolidate, unless beaten down in course of constructbn. It is the 
more expedient, also, to do this in order to obviate the danger, of fissures, and 
the burrowing of vermin. 

With reference to paragraph 12 of Captain Taylor’s memorandum, I may 
observe, that the additional pressure generated by a velocity of 10 feet per 
second would still be very far from equalling the resistance of the mere mass 
of earth, as noted above. 

As regards foundations to the stone facing, I may repeat that nothing but a 
footing is required : its tendency is not to sink but to slide ; it follows the 
changes which take place in the soil behind it. 


EXTRACT FROM CAPTAIN BUCKLE’S LETTER TO GENERAL 
FRASER, DATED 30th JUNE, ON A MEMORANDUM SUB- 
. MITTED TO GENERAL FRASER FOR CAPTAIN BUCKLE’S 
INFORMATION. 


3. In estimating the returns from the tanks, I may draw attention to the 
circumstance of sugar cultivation demanding a larger consumption of water 
than rice. 


I 


4. I may observe in reply to what is stated in paragraph 3, that it is 
by no means indispensable to coat the tops of tank banks with graveli but 
merely a desiraWe course when practicable* The exterior slope of the bank 
should also be planted with low shrubs, to protect the earth from being washed 
down : for this purpose the aloe is a useful plant. 

6 . With reference to paragraph 6 , I am of opinion that with a smaller 
ar^ of tank, larger calingulahs are not neqessary ; the calingulabs determined 
on being equal to the discharge of any body of water likely to be brought 
down by the feeders of the tank. If the calingulahs were supposed equal to 
preventing the level of the larger area from rising, they will be still more 
edlK!tive in regard to a smaller area. 

64 When I ai^sumed 6 square miles to be the probable of the 
t|^lt<^knoor tank, the daily evaporation was computed at 129^066 cubic 
; but the present estimated surface is 2 squfu'e mi|ei^ the 

eW| 3 i^aUon becomes 43,022 cubic yards. . ‘ ^ ‘ \ 

% 7 './ A corr^Hoh is also required fen* 



dry season* on the tOrmer oooamon was estimated at a breadth of * 

9 feet, d4p^J*®Ot,imd fell Of 16 feet pec mile : now itis given at a breadth 
of 9 feet, depth J foot,* and fell of 12 feet per mile. This reduces tlie 
contribution ifom ^4,000 cubic yards to 23,520 cubic yards per diem. 'Fhe 
evaporation fr'om the tank must be computed on its medium area of surface, 
but it CanttOt be safely assumed at less than 30,000 cubic yards per diem, whiclr 
is in ekcess of the nullah’s contribution during the dry season. It may, there- 
fore, be sufficient to consider these two items of receipt and expenditure as 
balancing each other. 

(Signed) E. Buckle* 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF TANK BUNDS 
^ BY CAPTAIN M. TAYLOR. 

1. The This should always have reference to the sides of the valley 
which can be easiest joined together, and to the basin above it ; also to the 
material on the spot. The less fall there is in the bed of the stream the 
better, and it frequently happens, that after a series of rather rapid falls a stream 
runs tolerably level for some distance, and falls again. This level should form 
the basin of the tank. If the fall of the stream should be over 12 or 16 feet in a 
mile, the height of bund required would be very considerable, and more expen- 
sive than where less fall and rtiore basin, and consequently not so high a bund, 
were required. If a natural basin, as it were, is selected for a tank, it would 
hardly matter very much whether the land to be irrigated were close at hand 
or not : it might be at a distance of a mile, or even two, and the channels for 
irrigation being properly made and banked up, there would be very little waste 
of water. 

2. Having fixed upon the site, the levels across the valley from point 
to point, or end to end of the proposed bund, should be taken. This is 
best done by a levelling instrument, or Y level, but it can.be done by any 
Native Karkoon with a 10-foot mason’s level, which is easily managed, and 
if ‘there be not much wind is tolerably correct, and quite sulficiently so for any 
purposes of estimate. 

3. ITiere should also be some levels taken up the stream, till the level 
attained corresj^onds with the height of the bund, or the amount of depression 

* There a diiference in the seasons as regards the water : Captain Buckle had assumed * 
16 feet fiiU per mile j the measurement by levels proved it to be only 12 feet. No rain had 
fallen in June, and the water was only half the depth it was in January. 1 suspect the January 
i^eam be a fair average.— M. T, 



’ of tlie valley, as taken from either end or side of the proposed bdnd, ■whicji 
iwll show— 


Hiffh*wit0r level. 



l^ttnd 

|hlgh-i 

lev< 


Level taken along the bed of the stream) a aaa* 


the length of the tank, and two or more levels at right angles at any 
distances most expedient, which, with the level up stream, and that of the 
bund, will be data enough, not only to show the basin of the tank, but 
to calculate the amount of cubic feet of water or yards it may contain, which 
will lead to estimates of irrigation. 

4. When the size of the tank and the length and height of the bund 
are decided upon, the bund can be marked out for execution, and an estimate 
made of its cost This had better be done from each end^ according to the 
fall in the ground. 

5. Say that a spot is fixed upon as the highest water level of the tank on 
the s’de of the valley*; then, assuming this as a starting point, there should be 
5 or 6 feet bund allowed above this at the end, to continue all along the 
bund, and to be increased to 7, 8, 9, or 12 at the centre, or highest part, 
according to the size of the bund and tank, or the force of the stream. The 
annexed diagram may make this more intelligible. 

There is therefore a fall in the ground towards Ihe stream of 6 feet in 30 feet. 
At A the bund would be 5 feet high, but at B it would be 10 feet ; that is 
5 feet from the ground to the water level A, and 5 feet above it ; and so it would 
continue from each end of the bund, varying according to the ground to the 
centre, or wherever the place of gieatest depression (that is the bed of the 
stream) might be. 

6. The distance from each end to the centre may be marked off into por- 
tions, according to the ground, or in even portions of say 60 or 100 yards each. 
This makes the calculation of cubic earth and stone-work more easy, enables 
the shape of the bund to be marked out more correctly, and obviates any 

‘ chance of mistake or irregularity. 

7. Bunds of all kinds of shapes, and of every variety of thickneflfS at base 
and top, are found through the tank districts of the Hyderabad country; but 

a general principle, the following may be assumed as cortect and safe data, 
and have been approved off by Captain Buckle ^ 

J 8. To a cube of the height required add Itt fron^ half a cut)i0, fonniu|raii 
angle of to &ce the water, and behind one and three quarters of the cube^ 
^ wHh a dlupe up tojtbe top. Thus. supDosintir the hdcdil 4>f the builds sav at B 
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of former diagram, to be 10 feet, then for the half cube in front 10 feet, 
and behind 16 feet, total 36 feet of base; and the shape may be thus illus- 
trated ; — 


m feet. 



9. As this |)lan, if exactly adliered to, would give hardly sufficient road- 
way on the surface of the bund, where the height is insignificant, it may be as 
well to begin with 12 feet width at top, and projiortional base, until, by the 
gradual increase of height in tlie bund, the proper roadway at once appears. 
Should 12 feet not be considered sufficient, 1 8 may be taken, which, when 
the height of the bund became 6 yards, would be the proper proportion for 
the top, and would require, of course, a proportionate base, on the scale given 
above. 

10. Supposing, however, that the bund is very high in the centre, there 
would be no occasion to follow the rule exactly here. At top, for instance, if 
the bund were 50 feet high, the breadth of the top need not be more than 12, 
or at most 15 yards wide, while the dase would require to be on the scale 
already laid down. By attending to this point, something may be saved in the 
cubic earth-work of the bund, and it is worth attention. Captain Buckle points 
out that the breadth at top gives no additional security whatever ; the top 
might just as well be a point as broad ; but having a broad top is useful as a 
roadway, and all superfluous earth, after a certain period, is washed down to 
the base, or settles itself in its natural angle of repose. The face to the water 
may be even at a more abrupt angle than 45^, but behind tlie slope should 
be as gradual as possible, not only on account of the greater base required 
(and secured by it), but because there is less chance of its being' cut up by water- 
courses, or washed down by water from above. 

11. On these data, the whole of the bund may be marked out by bamboos 
and string or rope. Two strong bamboos or poles are provided to mark the 
sides of the centre cube ; the distance for the base is measured ofl', and pegs 
driven into the ground. String or rope is then fastened to the bamboos as 
they lie on the ground at the point of the cube, and when the bamboos are 
raised and the ropes fastened to the pegs, the skeleton of tlie bund appears 
perfectly, and has only to be filled up by the workmen. It is necessary, 
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Ml v:uur3e, iivat tlie poles should be Brnoly let* ihto the ground^ and secured 
from moving. 


Peg./ 




10 feet. 


10 feet. 


10 feet. 


4a,. 


1 0 feet. 


S Peg 


i) feet. 1 


12. If this plan is carried on all through the portions of the bund, the 
whole skeleton appears at once ; but as tlic work sliould be carried on from the 
ends to the centre, it is, I think, better to set up the skeleton posts only as the 

numbers*' are wanted by the contractor or workmen, one or perhaps two at a 
time. Great attention should be paid that the work is done guite up to the 
highest level or the top of the bund, as this saves much subsequent trouble. 

13. As each number or portion is finished, the levels should be ascertained 
by a 10-foot rnasoiVs level, both on the top and along the high-water line, as 
this serves, with the calculation from below the w^ater line, to keep the work 
correct. The levels should of course be taken from the original points of 
departure. 

14. Stone Facing , — The earth-work should be faced with rough stone, 
v/hich prevents the action of waves or the water generally upon the earth-work. 
It is not necessary that the stone-work should be very thick, but the stones 
should be as large as possible, as they then settle by their own weight, and 
are not liable to be displaced. A small foundation is, I think, necessary : 
sufficient to hold two rows of stones one upon another is enough where the 
ground is pretty firm beneath; but if any portion is very soft, it would be 
advisable to dig down to the moorura or hard earth, and lay the stones upon 
it. The stone-work at the bottom should be 3 yards in breadth for the bund 
of an ordinary large tank, or for a bund which say measures 30 feet to the 
high-water level. In the low portions of the bund, 2 yards broad for the 
foundation might be enough, gradually decreasing to the higher portions*, 
Supposing the base to be 3 yards broad, it should rise gradually, decreasing 
to ) yard broad at top, which is sufficient for all purposes, though 2 yards ig 
pi^eferred by the Natives, or at least 1| yard. If it is proposed to raise the 
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bund afterwards, there should be stone-work of at least 2 yards broad left at 
the top, on which further superstructure can be raised. 

15. The earth and stone-work may go on simultaneously if desired, and 
as is the general custom, but I understand it is sometimes the practice* to allow 
the earth of the bund to settle during a whole monsoon without any stone 
facing, and when the earth-work is being completed to the height kc. required 
the stone facing is done with it. By carrying on both works together, how- 
ever, the constant passage of the wuddawars’ carts loaded with stone over the 
newly thrown up earth, undoubtedly tends to consolidate it in a great degree, 
and as the wuddawars cannot build up from below, as masons, but drive their 
carts up the earthen mounds, from whence the stones are rolled down the slope 
to the men working below, all the stone necessarily passes over the earth, and 
with the result 1 have stated. I suspect it does not much signify which of the 
two systems is followed. Captain Buckle advises the ramming or beating 
down of the earth, which would be doubtless very advantageous, but very ex- 
pensive. The Natives do not follow this practice, but allow the bund to settle 
well for at least two monsoons before the nullah is filled up and the tank filled. 
If the earth were beaten down as thrown up, I sliould think a tank might be 
ready the first year. It is of course most advisable to begin earth-work in the 
monsoon, when, being wet when raised, and constantly wetted by showers, it 
binds, and settles more firmly than it otherwise would. 

16. Data will be found in my reports, and Captain Buckle’s observations 
on them, for the foriuation of calingulahs or escape-weirs. They should 
possess ample breadth for the discharge of superfluous water, after the 
highest level of water in the tank has been attained ; and unless a high 
safety portion of the bund is left, which will allow with safety one or two feet 
of water to remain temporarily till the proper level is reached, the escape had 
better be constructed so as to allow of no accumiilatio i whatever, or as little 
as possible, say a few inches. Data foi\thc length of the calingulahs may be 
obtained from a calculation of the water in the nullah when at flood, and the 
height (dej)th) and breadth of the water being given, and if possible its velocity, 
the amount of cubic feet to be discharged will appear fiom the calculation.t 
It is far better to be on the safe side, and to allow for a greater discharge of 
water by one-half than appears from the nullah ; the calingiilah, also, should 
be made as wide as possible, to admit of the water flowing over it in a 
shallow stream ; for it is almost unnecessary to state that the more a volume 
of water is compressed, the greater is its force ; and the shallower it is, the 

* In the Madras Presidency. 

t The section of the nullah at Kuchacknoor gave 2,250 square feet of water in flood ; 
velocity allowed at G feet per second, or 4 miles per hour, discliarge per second 13,500 cubic 
feet. A calingulah 600 feet long, and having a depth of 3 feet, yields discliarge as follows : 
Velocity — 8 ,v ^ 8 v. 3 = 8 x 1 .732 = 13.85() feet per second. This multiplied by 600, and 
3, the length and height, gives 13.856 x 600 x 3 = 24,941 cubic feet per second; from 
whence it appears that the water would flow at hardly 2 feet depth over the calingulah. 



less action it has on the masonry of the caiinguiali, or on tlie surracc ot the 
ground over which it runs. 

17. Should, as at the tanks of Sirwall and Jewurgee, the escape-weir be 

made upon solid rock, there is no occasion for masonry, except at the end of 
the bund adjoining the outlet ; and where, for some little distance, it may be 
a rivetnient, built with chunam or rough stone. The end of the bund is here 
the only object for precaution, as the water cannot disturb the solid rock. 
But should the place of escape bernoorum only, or hard soil resting upon moo- 
rum, masonry would be necessary. In this case the ground should be dug 
out as deep as may he requisite, say one or two yards, and a foundation filled 
in with stone and gravel mixed with lime, and beaten down. On this the 
structure of the calingulah can be raised to the water level of the tank, or a 
little below it, say 6 inches ; but the water level is safe enough if the width of 
the calingulah be sufficient for the surplus .water to flow off, say a foot or 18 
indies deep, or even less, if it can be so arranged. As I have said, the shallower 
the flow of water the better, though there appears no danger as far as even 3 
feet depth. ^ 

18. Most of the large tanks in the Hyderabad country have upriglit stones, 
about 5 or 6 feet high, built into the crest of tlie calingulahs at intervals of G 
or 10 feet. By these, into vvliich branches are entwined, backed by mud or 
clay, a foot or more of extra water can be retained in the tank above the 
ordinary high-water level ; w hile, in case of any sudden flood, or pressure upon 
the high part of the bund, the w'hole can be cleared aw^ay in a few minutes, or 
is broken down by the water itself in flood. A diagram of this arrangement 
is annexed. (Diagram 1.) 

This is a convenient plan, and if Natives are used to it, attended with no 
danger ; but after all, when the water level has been determined at the highest 
available point, it may be safer, on the whole, not to allow more water to be 
retained in the tank. 

19. At Bohnal I have introduced another principle, which is to have 
sluices, or as it were embrasures, in the crest of the calingulah, 3 feet wide and 
18 inches deep, which can be filled up with wooden shutters, for which grooves 
have been provided. (See Diagram 2.) These extend along the whole of the 
calingulah, at 3 yard intervals. When, therefore, the flood in the tank is 
gradually subsiding, these sluices can be shut one. hy one at intervals, corres- 
ponding with the diminished rush of water. When they are all shut, a small 
stream of water may flow over the top of all, till it gradually subsides. Should 
any extra flood follow, the shutters can be easily withdrawn, and relief given 
to the tank. By this arrangement 12 inches more water than before was 
retained in the tank this year without any risk whatever. 

20. The apron or slope from the crest of the calingulah may be arranged in 
'various ways. If on a favourable slope of hard ground, a pavement of large 
heavy stones, carefully laid into a bed of mortar, or, as is very often the case, 
S^ithout mortar, is sufficient. (See Diagram 3.) The length and slope of ih\$ 
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apron must of course be regulated by the ground, and by the height of the 
caiingiilah itself. If any natural hollow or nullah with a rocky bottom be taken 
advantage of, as an escape, the calingulah requires^to be built like a wall 
perpendicular to the water, and sloping off behind either in an apron or by 
steps. (See Diagram 4.) If in steps, the stone used requires no covering of 
chunam, but in an apron a covering is generally given. 

21. Or if the ground in the latter case be solid rocky a wall of solid 
masonry is sufficient, without slopes behind, as the water, in the curved 
impetus of falling, falls clear of the base of the wall ; but with steps towards 
the water, in order to give a greater base and strength, of course the more 
water there is to flow over the crest, and to fall, the greater will be the 
impetus, and the farther it will fall from the base of the calingulah wall. 
(See Diagram 5.) The two latter diagrams are applicable only to high 
calingulahs, or where the bund, being carried'along adjoining eminences, the 
original channel of the main feeder of the tank, or that of some natural 
irregularity of rocky ground, may be chosen as the best place for the 
calingulah. 

22. In regard to the shape of bunds, there seems to be hardly any rule, 
and in the largest tanks the ground itself is followed wherever a natural 
elevation gives assistance in the construction of the bund, without prejudice 
to the strength of the work. The bund of the nus‘^ein Sagor Tank at 
Hyderabad, the largest and deepest tank I know, the water in it at high 
flood level being upwards of oO feet deep near the main bund, which is 
more than a mile long, and the area above 2 square miles, is as nearly as 
possible straight. Bunds are also seen sometimes concave towards the water, 
sometimes convex. After much consideration on the subject, however, 
I have determined, in the case of Kuchacknoor and Jewurgee, to make 
the bund in the form of an obtuse angle, (see Diagram 6,) the point of 
which well meet the centre of the stream, and, as I conclude, divide its force, 
throwing oflP the water to each side ; and I would advise this everywhere that 
the nullah was perpendicular to the bund, 

23. If with this shape of bund the precaution is taken of having the centre, 
or whereon the nullah meets the bund, higher than the otlier portions, I should 
think that it would be impossible for any water to overtop the bund and flow 
over, which is the cause of the bursting* of so many tanks. 

24. In some instances, the nullah comes into a tank obliquely, and in this 
case a straight bund is quite proper, or the bund may be irregular, and according 
to the natural advantages of ground ; but in the case above given, I consider 
that the water, after meeting the centre of the bund, should have a direction 
given it towards the, escapes at each end (or at one end only). The water being 
turned by the angle, would run along the bund, exercising no force or pressure 
upon it beyond its own weight, and would find its way out of the escape. 

25. It is very advisable, I think, in large tanks, that the bottom of this 
angle, and indeed the bund across the bed of the nullah, should be laid in with 



chunam. This would prevent leakage, or the chance of the force of the current 
and pressure displacing any of the stones of the facing. Two yards high of 
such masonry across the breadth of the nullah would, I conceive, be quite 
sufficient, and would give great security to the work above. The work need 
not be of cut stone ; rough stone, with the side edges smoothed, laid in with 
good mortar, and a backing of gravel and chuiiarn concrete, well beaten down, 
would be sufficient for all purposes. At the back of this would follow the 
rough stone facing, and the earth as before shown. I shall finish the nullahs 
at Kuchacknoor, Jevvurgee, and Sirvvall, all of which are rock, in this manner, 
(See Diagram 7.) 

26. In regard to sluices, there is little to be said, as the Natives seem to 
understand them perfectly. If the tank is not very large, two are ordinarily 
sufficient for irrigation, one on each side of the nullah. They may be made at 
different elevations of the bund, or on the same level, according to the ground 
and land to be irrigated. Should the whole of the land to be irrioated be on 
one side of the nullah, there may be two sluices, one at a higher and one at a 
lower level. 

27. In some tanks the sluices are so constructed, that the whole of the 
water in the tank may be drained off ; but it is desirable, I think, always to have 
some ill the bed, as, if quite dry, the ground is very apt to crack suddenly, and 
the more so from having been wet. These cracks may extend under the bund, 
and lead to leaks, which are very difficult to stop, and often undermine the 
centre of the bund. Should the ground be rock, however, there could be no 
apprehension. Still, a little water is always of use, and might remain, if only 
to break the force of the first flood streams after the monsoon begins. 

28. In constructing sluices, it is most necessary to see that the sides are 
very strong, and that there is no chance of lateral leaks, which would wash 
away the earth from the sides, and probably injure the bund, or even break it, 
as I have known to be the case. I would therefore advise, besides the masonry, 
that gravel and chunam concrete should be well beaten in behind the masonry, 
and between it and the earth. (See Diagram 8.) This plan will, I think, 
effectually prevent side leakage, and it might also be introduced where the 
front portion of the sluice, or cliabootra as it is called, joins the bund. 

29. In regard to taking off the water for irrigation, there are usually in 

large tanks two, or even three levels given in the sluice itself. All these can 
be opened in heavy floods to relieve the tank, and one at a time is used, 
according to the water level in the tank. The water, from whatever level 
used, falls into the channel (tunnel) uruler the bund, and then rises in the cistern 
behind to the same level, or something lower than the hole of the sluice used. 
From this cistern tliere are holes, which carry oft the waiter to the channels, 
according height of water in the tank or cistern, either by earthen 

nidunds, or, as I have seen, by channels made upon masonry walls, or upon 
arcbos, and carried to a neighbouring elevation^ from wheqce it is directed into 
tiie general irrigation channel. (See Diagram 9.) . < \ 










30. There is nothing which at present occurs to me to require further 
explanation^ and I therefore close these remarks. I may, however, state, in 
reference to the concluding part of paragraph 10, that I think it advisable on 
the whole that the face of the bund towards the tank should have a less inclina- 
tion at first than 45°, because during the settlement of the earth and stone-work, 
the latter falls naturally against the earth, and the whole assumes gradually an 
angle of 45°, and it may be arranged on this principle. (See Diagram 10.) 
Or if the top be considered too broad, there may be a proportion taken off 
these, with a proportionate reduction of the base. It is, however, very desirable 
to have as wide a base as possible, and as easy a slope from the top as can be 
arranged in the highest part of the bund. 

It is necessary, also, to remark that the earth-work should be 2 or 3 feet above 
the stone-work facing. This provides for the gradual subsidence of the earth, 
which should be watched carefully, and more earth added, as necessary, till 
the whole is perfectly level and firm. 

(Signed) Meadows Taylor. 

Camp at Jewurgee^ April 1852. 
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Shorapoos Somusthan. 

Estimate of proposed Tank at Jewurgee, f^edooha Andola. 


Portions of 
13und. 

Measurement. 

Amount at 15 * 
Cubic Yards per 
Hupoe. 

Grand Total. 

Long. 

Broad. 

H 

gli 

• 

Total. 


Yds. 

Yds». ft 

in. 

Yds. 

ft. 

in. 

Cub. Yds. 

ft. 

in. 

jRs, 

a. 


Rs, 

n. 


No. 1 

100 

3 

0 

lU 

1 

1 

G 

796 

2 

3 

53 

' 2 

0 




2 

100 

6 

0 


2 

1 


1,592 

2 

0 

106 

3 

0 





134 

9 

1 

7 

4 

0 

9 

G,234 

2 

51 

415 

10 

0 




A 

208 

17 

1 

10 J 

8 

0 

9 

30,244 

1 

G 

2,016 

5 

0 




5 

30 

2.5 

1 

6 

11 

1 

6 

8,797 

1 

G 

586 

8 

0 




' () 

10 

25 

I 

6 

11 

1 

6 

2,932 

1 

G 

195 

8 

0 




7 

100 

22 

0 

4i 

10 

0 

0 

22,125 

0 

0 

1,475 

0 

0 




8 

100 

17 

0 

4i 

7 

2 

1 

13,176 

2 

2 

878 

7 

0 




9 

100 

11 

1 

6 

5 

0 

9 

6,037 

1 

6 

402 

8 

0 




10 

200 

7 

2 

3 

3 

0 

9 

5,037 

1 

G 

355 

13 

G 




11 

HiO 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 

G 

1,320 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 




Total. . 

1,202 

— 

— 

98,295 

1 

41 

6,553 

0 

6 

6,553 

0 

*6 





Stone- 

-WORK 




At 7 Cubic Yards 















per Rupee. 





No. 1 

100 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

300 

0 

0 

42 

14 

0 




2 

100 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

f) 

700 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 




3 

134 

2 

1 

6 

6 

0 

0 

2,310 

0 

0 

330 

0 

0 




4 

208 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6.210 

0 

0 

891 

7 

0 




5 

30 

3 

1 

6 

14 

1 

6 

1,522 

1 

G 

217 

8 

0 




’ 6 

10 

3 

1 

6 

14 

1 

G 

507 

1 

G 

72 

8 

0 




7 

100 

3 

0 

0 

12 

1 

G 

3,750 

0 

0 

535 

11 

G 




8 

100 

2 

1 

G 

9 

0 

0 

2,250 

0 

0 

321 

7 

0 




9 

100 

Q 

1 

6 

6 

1 

G 

J,G25 

0 

0 

232 

2 

3 




10 

200 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

228 

9 

3 




11 

IGO 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

640 

0 

0 

91 

7 

0 




Total. . 

1,262 

. 

— 

21,445 

0 

0 

3,063 

10 

0 

3,063 

10 

0 


Miscellaneous Charges, 









2 Sluices 










800 

0 

0 




20 Candies of Lime . 








320 

0 

0 




2 Escapes . . 


. 








100 

0 

0 




Native Writers, 

&c. 







120 

0 

0 




Overseer, Sepoys. 








120 

0 

0 




Contingencies, 

Oil 

, &c 

• • » 





•• 

100 

0 

0 

1,560 

0 

0 

Total. . . . Hyderabad llupees 
Add amount for extra works, as per Supplementary Estimate. ..... 

Grand Total. . . . Hyderabad Rupees 

11,176 

1,132 

10 

0 

6 

6 

12,308 

It 

0 


Camp Jmurgee, IQth May 1851 . 


M. TayiiOR. 
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Supplementary Estimate of Additional Work recommended to the proposed 

Tank at Jewuraee. 


Poriionis of Bund. 

Eabth-work. 

Stonb-work. 

Qrand Total 

1 

Broad. 

K 

1 

S 

0 

d 

d 

1 
< 

Long. 

ns 

« .£P 
gw 

Total. 

i 

0 

d 

a 

1 


Yds 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Rs* a. p. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 7 

No. 1 

100 

3 

2 

(3*00 


100 

1 

100 



2 

100 

3 

2 

(!00 


100 

1 

100 



.3 

154 

3 

2 

910 


154 

1 

154 



4 

208 

5 

2 

2,080 


208 

1 

208 



5 

30 

8 

2 

480 


30 

1 

30 



6 

10 

8 

2 

160 


10 

1 

10 



7 

100 

7 

2 

1,600 


100 

1 

100 



• 8 

100 

6 

2 

1,200 


100 

1 

100 



9 

100 

6 

2 

1,000 


100 

1 

100 



10 

200 

4 

2 

1,600 


200 

1 

200 



11 

160 

3 

2 

• 960 


160 

1 





1,262 

0 

0 

11,190 

746 0 0 

1,262 

0 

1,2(^2 


926 4 

Cxtrft vroflc 











at £tuit end. 

100 

3 


900 


100 

3x1 

300 



Wcit end. 

100 

3 




100 

3x1 

300 




200 

0 

0 

1,800 

120 0 0 

200 

0 

600 

85 12 0 

205 12 


Total. .Hyderabad Rupees! 


1,132 


0 


M. Tayt^or- 



















Shorapoor Sumcsthan. 

Estimate Xo, 2 , foj' Tank at Kusha Sij'icall, 1851 . 
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at 15 Cubic 
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Memorandum of Costs. 

Earth-work, including digging of foundation. . 

Stone-work, do. laying of do. •• 

2 Sluices 
2 Escapes 
30 Candies of Lime 
Native Writers .• 

Overseer, Sepoys •• •• •« •• .. 

Contingencies . . 

Compensation for Itgi and Ilundrahal Estimate 

Total .... Hyderabad Rupees 


Ms. a, p, 
19,224 6 0 
6,251 8 3 
900 0 0 
150 0 0 
480 0 0 
180 0 0 
180 0 0 
200 0 0 
2,500 0 0 


30,065 14 3 


Camp near Shahpoor^ Wth June 1851. 


M. Tayloh, 
On Special Duty. 


The tank will not be quite so large as this estimate, as I wish to save Itgi 
and Hundraluil. The estimate made lately to complete the work, with what had 
been already done, was in all 19,000 and odd Rupees ; but a further addition to 
the fund will be considered when what is in hand is finished. 



MEMORANDUM BY CAPTAIN TAYLOR. 

The intention of the peculiar form of the apron of this calingulah, as 
explained to me by Captain Buckle, is to diminish the force of the water as 
it escapes from the tank, — a precaution very necessary where the soil in which 
the calingulah is may happen to be soft. Thus the water running over at 
A is checked, and thrown up again at B, and runs level, or nearly so, over 
the pavement to C. The wall at C is to support the pavement, and the 
foundation should be carried down to strong ground. The upright stones 
allow of 2 feet water being retained in the tank by twisting branches 
between the stones, and backing them by clay or sods. Three feet, even, 
might be retained in this manner, when there would be still 3 feet to the top 
of the wing walls and bund. The pavement D D D should be of large 
rough stone. The rest may be of cut or squared stones, or concrete covered 
with fine chunam. 

Jewurgee^ April 1862. 



MEMORANDUM BY CAPTAIN TAYLOR ON SECTIONS OF THE 
BUNDS OF THE NELLORE AND WOJELLY TANKS, FROM 
CAPTAIN BUCKLE. 

The Nellore tank is a very large one — I think about 6 square miles, but 
shallow. The bund is faced with stone. Here only 4 feet is left for safety, 
but the tank is closely watched, and on account of its shallowness does not 
throw up high waves. 

The Wojelly tank is also a large one, and the Section is given to show 
a bund without stone. It will be seen that the base is in excess of the 
height. Such a bund could only be made of strong gravel and clay, or 
granitic soil, which binds strongly, and resists the action of water. 
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TREPATORY REMARKS. 


In submitting this Statistical Account of the Colaba Districts, it will be 
necessary for me to say something with regard to its compilation and general 
arrangement. 

I have, endeavoured as much as pos.sible to reduce tlie work in si/e, hy 
exhibiting as much of the information as I j)ossibly could in tables and 
statements, and thereby avoiding lengthy details in writing ; thougli I fuin 
would hope that I have been sulBcicntly copious in my remarks and explana- 
tions wherever they were actually required to be so. 

I have, as mucli as laid in my power, gathered all the information 
comprised in this work from the Goveriirnent records, both Native and English ; 
and wherever this failed, I was, through the kindness of the Agent, Mr. Jones, 
enabled to get new statements and tables drawn up by tlie Tulatces and 
Marnlutdars. The sources from which all the facts have been taken are 
mentioned in the notes, and I liave only to add that the most rigid 
accuracy has been my chief aim throughout. v 

It is necessary for me to state that the compilation of the matter comprised 
in this work was not drawn up hastily — on the contrary, it occupied many 
months; though I regret that, having to leave Colaba rather abruptly, I bad 
not time to give so much of my attention to some of the arrangements and 
writing as I had much wished to do ; and if there arc any imperfections, of 
which I doubt not there are many, I liave only to urge this as my excuse. 
Should any part appear incorrect, or require explanation, I shall always be 
ready to devote my lime and attention to the subject. The notes from which 
tins was written will be preserved, so tjiere will be no hinderance to my ' 
doing this. 

With regard to the submission of Volume II., containing the Historical 
Account of Colaba, I would beg to remark, that it should have accompanied 
this, but on consideration of the urgency of the desires of the Honorable 
the Court of Directors for statistical papers, I have thought it advisable to 



PREFAtORY REMARKS. 

transmit tlie first volume without waiting for the preparation of the second. 
I have collected a great number of interesting Mahratta manuscripts and 
documents with regard to the history and political changes of the country ; 
and I am now engaged in making an epitome of the whole, and also ^ short 
account of the various exploits of the Mahomedans, the Portuguese, and the 
Hindoos, and their piratical chiefs the Angrias. 

I am indebted for Part IV., regarding Atmosphere and Climate’' and 
Health and Disease,” to the Apothecary in Medical charge at Alibagh. 

In order to avoid delay in the transmission, I have prepared triplicates of 
this work, and the time occupied in the copying has in no small degree 
retarded its submission. 

In conclusion, I beg to offer my sincere and grateful thanks to Mr. Jones, 
the Agent at this place, for his valuable aid in the preparation of this my first 
attempt. 

I must express the great assistance I received from KImnderow Bapoojee 
Goopty, a Karkoon in the Hoozoor Duftur Office, in the collection of the 
matter for most of the statistical tables ; and I must state, that through his 
intelligence, attention, and excellent knowledge of revenue business, I was 
saved a great amount of labour- 

W. M. Hearn, 

Clerk, Agent's Office, 


Alibagh f 26th March 1851, 



STATISTICAL REPORT OE THE COLABA AGENCY. 


PART f. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Description of Boitndnrics , — ^The district forming the Colaba Agency is that 
piece of territory lying between 72^ 55* and 73® 10' W, longitude, and 18® 30' 
and 18® 51' N. latitude; and consists, in the words of Act No. XVII. of 1844^ 
of that portion of the lapsed territory which is bounded on the east by the 
Nagotna river and the talookas of Sunkse and Rujpoore, on the south by the 
Rewdunda river, on the west by the Sea, including the islands of Colaba, 
Oonderee, and Khanderee,’*^ [Henry and Kcnry,] and on the north by the 
Harbour of Bombay.^' The boundaries are well defined by nature : the one 
on the western side runs in a waving line for 18.] miles along the seaTshore as 
far as the north-western end of the fort of Rewdunda, where it turns off, and 
running along the northern side of the ditch, (leaving out the fortification, which 
is in the Tanna zillah,) it takes its course along the Rewdunda or Rohi 
Ushtumee creek for 10 miles, where it meets the southern boundary. The 
islands of Hefnry, Kenry, and Colaba are included. The southern boundary 
takes its course for 7 miles along the banks of the same creek (Rewdunda), 
and terminates at the point beyond the village of Cheora. The eastern 
boundary thence runs along the sides of the hills quite close under Sambree 
Khind for 10 miles, a very little beyond which it meets the Nagotna creek, 
along the banks of which it runs for 17,5 miles, and terminates at the extreme 
point of Colaba. The northern boundary takes Us course for 6 miles along 
the sea facing the Bombay harbour, and ends at the western point. 

Area , — I have ascertained the area of the district by making an accurate 

* This Island is just now neutral groAnd : the Collector of I'anna seems to consider that it 
is still in his jurisdiction. (See letter dated 13th May 13^6, No, 355.) The establishment of 
peons kept upon the island belongs to Tanna. 
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enlargement of Captain T. Jervis’ map, and carefully measuring according to 
a scale of oiie^ inch to a mile.f The result is as follows : — 

Square Milesi. 

Talooka Oonderec • . . 109 and a fraction. 

Talooka Rewdunda 102 ditto* 

Total of the Colaba Agency 211^ 

The accompanying is a map of the distiict, with all the villages, &c. marked 
thereon. 

jXatnral Aspect. — Nothing is so varied as the aspect of the country in the 
Konkuii. lleie in this small district we have an endless variety. From the 
sea the eye wanders over a naiiovv belt of gauUm land lying along the beach^ 
here and there biokeu by a few small creeks, behind winch a range of hills is 
seen stretching from north to south, and extending as far as the eye can reach. 
To the eastward of tlii^j, again, me seen other hills in the Tanna district, and 
behind them the stupendous Ghauts towering up into the clouds, and forming 
a dt»rk outline to the view. From the east, sailing up the Nagotna creek, the 
extensive flats are seen with tlic Colaba hills starting uji behind them, and the 
little winding livLilets running down towaids the flats, wheie they meet wdth 
tin* minor salt-water inlets, and become absoibed in the huge Nagotna cieek. 
1’he hills vi(wved from tlic east prcsimt a veiy |)ictur(‘s(jue and bold appear- 
ance. This is, perhaps, more aj^paient than leiil, and may be owing to the 
great contrast afforded by the low even flats, and the junglt* being thicker on 
the slopes of the hills on the eastern side. On the south, the countiy piesents 
a still moie bold and wild ajjpearance : the hills running fiom north to south and 
cast to west are varied and irregular in their forms, and aie covered with a dcn^c 
jungle. A small patch of cultivated land is only heie and there to be seen 
])eeping through the mass of vegetation. Fhom the north, the eye stietehes 
actoss the cove of Mandvva, where the hills gently terminate, shelving down in 
the direction of the sea ; the mouth of the Nagotna estuaiy is seen stretching 
out in the distance towards Caranjah and the south-east of Colaba, and, taking 
a gradual bend a little higher up, is lost to the view. 

To obtain a complete view of the whole, the hill fort of Sagurghur, which is 
situated about the centre of the district, and 1, 1 64 fl'ct above the level of tlie 
sea,1: must be ascended, and the scenery fioni lliis place on a fine day is 
perhaps as beautiful as can be imagined : the verdant hills stretching out 
north and south, some of them clothed from top to bottom with the most 
luxuriant foliage, others with their rugged slopes and the deep peaceful valleys 
at their bases covered with thick jungle, present a fine specimen of mountain 
scenery in the Konkun. Then, looking towards the sea, it is seen forming the 

* For convenience of publication this map has been lithographed on a scale of two miles 
to an luch. — Ed. Govt, Records, 

{• {Sec Agent's letter to Government of 20th November 18*18, No. GOO, add to Kevenue 
Gommissioner’s of 5th December 1849, No. 707> regarding this map. 

1 Asccitumcd by a barometncal observatiOQ^ 
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boundary on tbe north and west, studded by the two pretty island forts of 
Henry and Kenry, with the hill of Caranjah visible to the north, and tlie island 
of Bombay forming a line in the distant liorizon ; and on turiiiiii; round towards 
the east, one sees the well-cultivatcd country with its many little vil!ag<?s lying 
between the foot of the hills and the winding creek of Nagotna. 

Oeolofjical Stritcturc. — The vvhole^is of the trap formation : in the plains it 
is found in tabular masses a few feet below the soil, and sometimes projecting 
through the surface ; in the hills it piescnts the tabular appearance, and is also 
found in irregular masses and sfiapolcss boulders, tin* latter varying from a few 
inches to several feet in diameter. In many places the surface of the trap 
presents a vasty iron colour, indicating the piesoncc of ferruginous matter. 

Soils. — Tiic soils may be divided as follows : — l.s^, diluvial and alluvial, 
composed of various disintegrated rocks of the ovei lying trap formation, 
with a large or small proportion of calcareous substances;'^' 'Ind, soils formed 
by the disintegration of lat(‘rite and truj); o/v/, clayey mould, resting upon 
liap; Ath^ soil containing marine deposits, a large portion of sand, and other 
matter in concretion. 

Of all these the first is by far the richest, and oecn])ies the greater portion 
of tlie district: its productiveness is ascribed chieily to the presence of lime, 
which is found in nodules called kmikur. It also contains a good deal of 
vegetable matter in the centre of the valleys, ii?)d near the banks of the large 
rivulets. This soil occupies the wliolc of the sjnice between the foot of the 
hills and the garden plantations on one side, and the salt batty lands on the 
other., Running from Alihagh in a northerly direction, for about 8 miles, is a 
slip of this soil, varying from a^^iiurter of a mile to about a mile in breadth, which 
contains an excess of lime, (bund quite near the surlhce ; and owing to this cause 
it remains uncultivated : with a little mixture of the adjoining red soil it miglit 
be made higlily productive.^ The next in }>oint of extent is the second 
description of soil : it covers the sides and slopes of the hills and elevated 
mounds. It is formed by the roots of trees and shrubs detaching and pul- 
verizing the rock; and by this process in course of time it becomes lit for the 
cultivation of the hill crops, such as naglce, wunee, hemp, &c. ; but owing to 
the little depth of the soil it soon becomes exhausted, and is thcrefoie allowed 
to lie fallow for a few years, to permit of the re-collection of the detritus. 

The third description of soil is mostly to he found on tlie eastern part of 
Colaba, where theie is a piece running along by the side of the Nagotna creek, 
about 18 miles in length, and varying from half a mile to three miles in breadth. 
There arc also other detached pieces of this description of soil to be found 
near the Rohi Ushtumee creek, on the southern and western sides of Colaba. 
The soil is called by the Natives kharapat, meaning salt land. It was originally 
submerged by salt water, and there are documents extantj showing that it 
has only been recovered from tlie sea within the last three hundred years. 

* See Major T. B. Jervis’ Statistics of the Western Coast of India, 
t Sometimes this is resorted to by the Natives. 

In the possession of Abajee Krushua,, Koolkiiruee of TIiul. 
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The mould is mostly of a very dark brown colour; the best description is black. 
Near the vicinity of the Nagotna creek it is here and there interspersed with 
little calcareous tubes, varying from one to eight inches in length : they are 
called by the Natives ludhii the literal translation of which is ‘‘scum 

of the sea/' 

The fouith do«;cription of soil lies immediately upon the sek coast, running 
from the extreme north point of Colaba, and terminating a little below the 
entrance of the Rewdunda creek. It is about 18 miles in length, and varying 
from about a quarter of a mile to a mile in breadth. The concretion serves 
as a substratum for better soil : the drifted sand forms a light covering at 
first, which the ehjmus arenariits and a haidy description of grass soon bind 
together ; the process going on, various kinds of scilla (squills), the pan- 
danns (or ketkee), and other plants carry on the work, till at length there 
is sufficient for the cocoanut to take hold by.* Such are the sites of the 
Colaba cocoanut plantations, won in the course of years from the ocean. The 
la^c Agent, J. M. Davies, Esq., in speaking of this belt of soil, says in his 
ex(‘el]ent report^ : — “The ])lantations are naturally favoured, being sustained, 
as they doubtless were oiiginally sugoested, by the abundant supply of water 
contained in a slip of concrete of sand and lime * * ^ * which bounds the 

coast, and absorbing the sea water, yields it again sufliciently filtered for 
purposes of cultivation. Lying upon this ciust is a coiisideiable depth of fine 
vegetable mould, which from experiment 1 have found to yield European and 
Native vegetables in great abundance.” 


PART II. 


AGRICULTURE, PRODUCE, AND REVENUE. 

Prodactionfi , — Annexed is n list giving in detail the Native and scientific 
names of all the products cultivated in the district. The first two divisions in 
the statement are “Jeerayut” and “ Bagayut.” The former may be said to 
occupy a little more than seven-eighths of the cultivated land, and the bagayut 
the rest. The reason of the Native divisions being adopted in the headings of 
the columns, in preference to making new ones, is owing to the cultivation 
being so exhibited in the Governni^eiit records, and consequently making the 
information more easily attainable ; but at the same time, it must be under- 
stood that tlie arrangements could not have been much improved by any 
alterations. 

* See Major T. B. Jervis’ Statistics of the Western Coast of India, 
t Revenue Department, dated 27th July 1846, No. 201. 
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Khureef, wurkus^ and tag are cultivated irmnediately after the 5th June ; the 
cultivation of rubbee and malwai commences about the end of the monsoon. 
Bagayut or irrigated lauds are cultivated nearly throughout the whole year. 
It will be seen from the statement that rice, under the head of khureef, is the 
staple produdb of the district ; bagayut comes next ; then wurkus, and so on to 
rubbee, tag, and malwai. The names of. each produce under the respective 
sub-divisions are also arranged in the order of the extent of cultivation : for 
example, under the head of klinreef, in the oothlapat, punwail comes first, thus 
showing tliat more punwail rice is cultivated than any other description ; pandre 
hulwe comes next, and so on. 

Modes of Cultication , — As the rice is the staple produce of the district, its 
mode of cultivation is given in full detail. Between December and May the 
patch of land that is selected out of each field to provide plants for the 
whole is first of all carefully covered with cow-dung, and sometimes with 
bushes. This is overlaid with thick grass, and over this, again, fine grass is 
spread, to take off the inequalities, and to fill up interstices to receive the earth 
which is spread over the top. This is then set fire to on the leeward side, and ge- 
nerally towards morning, which is the best time, after the falling of the heavy dew. 

In June, after the land has been sprinkled by a few showers, it is strewn 
with rice, and then ploughed, or rather scarified ; the latter process has tlie 
effect of either turning the earth over the rice, or driving the latter into 
the soil. The plough, which is a very primitive concern, is worked either 
by a pair of buffaloes or bullocks, and a man to direct, who also 
drives : the former are guided by the driver’s stick only, no nose-string 
being tised, as is usual in the Deccan. The plants shoot up after a few heavy 
falls of rain : they are then allowed to grow for three weeks or a month ; and 
at the end of the constellation Arudhra, to the end of Poonurwusoo,"^" 
after the soil has become quite soft, they are pulled up in little bunches, and 
planted at distances of from eight to ten inches from each other in the other soil, 
which is previously ploughed, and sometimes cleared of grass by the ala 
or rake. The process of planting and transplanting being thus completed, 
the land is afterwards only weeded from time to time. The reaping is per- 
formed between the months of October and November by the veela or 
reaping-hook. The crop is left in the field, where it is spread out to dry more 
perfectly ; it is afterwards tied up iu sheaves, and built into a stack. After 
a month or so, the threshing commence^: a small piece of hard ground 
(sometimes ^ rock) is selected, which is well cleaned and swept; the sheaves 
are then beaten against the ground. This is continued until the whole of the 
grain has been separated from the straw ; the latter is then put by for the 
cattle, and thatching purposes. The winnovving now follows, wliich is done 
by filling a flat basket (soop) with the grain, and slowly emptying it upon the 
ground from as high as the upraised arms can hold it. 

* For explanation regarding the constellations, see page 9. 
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In the salt rice land no plough is used, neither i^ the soil manured. After 
the beginning of June, when the ground has become thoroughly saturated, and 
quite soft, the seed is either thrown into the mud, or, where the land is low, 
and subject to overflowings of rain water, it is wetted and placed in a heap 
until it sprouts, when it is thrown into the mud. No transplanting takes place; 
but after the plants have grown up a little, those that are crowded are pulled 
up, and placed at greater distances from each other. The chief thing to be 
observed in the salt batty land is the embankments, which recpiire groat labour 
and expense in keeping in repair. Should a field by any accident be flooded 
by salt water, the crops for three years would be of a very inferior descrip- 
tion. The reaping and thieshing is exactly like that in the sweet rice land. 

Wurkus cultivation is divided as follows: — land on the slopes of the 
hills, and 2ndy elevated land, near the rice fields, and table-land on hills. In 
the first de«5cription of cultivation the soil is first cleared of brushwood, &:c. 
which is afterwards, between March and the end of May, spread out and 
burnt as manure, and any inequalities in the Lind are taken oft' with the 
pick-axe and hoe (powrah) ; and on the commencement of the monsoon, after 
the soil has become thovouglily wet, tlie seed (only naglee and wurrec) is 
thrown into the mud; and no fuither operations are required beyond keeping 
up a vigilant watch a little before harvest, to prevent wild animals destroying 
the fields. After the crops have lipcned, the ears are plucked off and ti)ro>vn 
into blankets ; the seed is then worked out with the feet. The process in tlie 
second description of cultivation is asfollov\s: — Tlie land that is selected for 
the reaiing of the’ naglee and wurree plants is in the first instance covered 
with cow-dung and grass, which is burnt in the cold weather; and after the 
beginning of June, the soil is ^.tiewn with the beed, and then ploughed. The 
mode ot transplanting, &c. is like that in the sweet lire Lind, and the thresh- 
ing like the foregoing. The other productions from Nos. 3 to 7, such as 
teel, oodeed, &c. are cultivated without the burning process, but the land is 
first ploughed and then sown. 

The lubbee land is re-ploughed after the leraoval of the first rice crops: 
the seed is then thrown in, and occasionally, wheie the sod is deficient in 
moisture, and vval is lequiied to be grown, the drilling process is adopted. 
Nearly all rubbee fields arc enclosed by hedges. 

The inode of cultivating tug oi hemp is similar to that of the other kinds of 
grain grown on the wurkus or hilly lands. After the reaping and threshing 
take place the stalks are thrown into water, and there allowed to decompose. 
The filires are then separated, and made into twine or ropes: the pith is 
reserved for the purpose of making the common matches. It is to be remarked 
that besides the ryots, the Kolees or fishermen generally cultivate this plant. 

Malwai or vegetable cultivation is like rubbee, with the exception that the 
former is irrigated. 

The cultivation of the two principal products in the bagayut or garden land, 
vtz. cocoanut and betelnut, is as follows ; — After the nuts have become quite 
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ripe, which is ascertained when they fall of themselves to the ground, they 
are buried about two feet in the soil, which is previously loosened and levelled ; 
and after the plants are a year old they are transplanted, and buried about two 
feet deep. The soil is then enriched by mixing up with it salt and naglee 
(cynosurus corocamts). The chief thing afterwards is the watering, and great 
expense is obliged to be gone to in making wells and watercourses and wheels. 
After the eighth, ninth, or tenth year, the trees commence to bear, yielding 
twice a year, and sometimes thrice : 1‘2() cocoanuts and 250 sooparces is about 
the annual average produce of each tree. A great many of the cocoanut trees 
are also tapped : the toddy is extracted by cutting off the tops of the young 
shoots when they are little more than two feet long, and tying them very tight 
at intervals of a few inches."^ The Native name of the instrument used 
for cutting the shoot is awt. It is as sharp as a razor, and is described 
under the head of implements. The juice of the tree drops into an earthen 
vessel which hangs on the top of the shoot, and is emptied every morning and 
evening into a calabash, which the Bhundaree carries up the tree by hanging 
it behind him on a hook. A seer and a half is about the average daily quantity 
extracted from each tree. The toddy is mostly made into liquor j a little of it 
is sold in the raw state. 

The pan or piper betel leaf, which is a perennial, is cultivated extensively 
throughout the plantations, but particularly in the southern parts, towards 
Cheol, Rewdunda, and Nagaon, The soil is first well ploughed and dug ; ridges 
are made, and the cuttings are planted in tliem : reeds of the wattle (karvvee) 
arc then stuck into the earth, for the creepers to cling to. They are shaded 
by cadjans until they take root, and are manured occasionally with decomposed 
fish. If the watering is properly attended to, the creeper yields after the first 
year. The leaves are exported largely to Bombay during the rains. 

The kailee or plaintain yields only one crop, when it is cut down ; but new 
shoots spring up around the roots, which are transplanted, and placed in rows 
at intervals of four or five feet, and bear fruit in the second year. 

The tad or palmyra is not much attended to ; it is seldo^lor never watered. 
A very sweet toddy is extracted from it, which is mostly made into liquor. 

The oondee and kurrimj ( ccdophyllam inophj/lum and ponyamia ylabra ) are 
only watered while very young. They are very hardy trees, and bear nuts 
once a year, from which a bitter description of oil is extracted, wliich is used 
largely by the Natives for burning purposes. It is expressed in tlie common 
mill by the Beni Israelites, who are the only Teelies or oilmen in the district. 
The kernels are well dried, and that of the oondee is cut in pieces before being 
thrown into the mill. 

The chinch or tamarind tree grows without care, and yields once a year. 
The tamarind is shaken off the tree, and after a little drying the rind is taken 
off, and sometimes the seed is extracted, which is bought up by the Dhungurs 

* A tapped tree, while the juice in extracted from it, yicld3 no cocoanuts. 
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or cunjlee manufacturers, who pound it, and use it as a sort of starch for the 
blankets. A small quantity of tamarind is exported every year to Bombay. 

The ambai or mango tree grows spontaneously throughout the whole of the 
plantations, and being a hardy tree, it is to be found growing in .very inferior 
•soil in the interior ; but the best description of mangoes are only to be had in 
the bagayut, where also (in Alibagh, Cheol, and Rewdunda) a few descriptions 
of the graft of a very superior kind are procurable. Those grown in the 
Dewan’s and Ranee’s gardens in Alibagh. are of the very best description. 
The common mangoes are exported largely in a green state to Bombay. 

Phunus or the jack tree is only watered for the first few years. It after- 
wards grows without trouble, and yields once a year. A good deal of this 
fruit is sent to Bombay. 

Annanus or pine-apples vegetate mostly in Cheol and Rewdunda, and are 
not much cared for ; but those that are looked after and well watered attain a 
large size, and are very luscious. They are sold for about three or four pice 
apiece, and are mostly bought up for exportation to Bombay, wliere they fetch 
from four to six, and even eight annas each. 

The other bagayut products not bearing any proportion to those already 
written upon, it does not appear necessary to enter into the details of the 
modes of their cultivation ; besides, the process does not tlifier so materially 
as to require separate notice. Describing them in lump, it is sullicicnt 
to say that the vegetables are, generally speaking, obliged to be watered 
and looked after, and the fruit trees are left to grow wjthout any such assist- 
anccc 

Lunar Asterisms^ or Nuhshutras , — ^The ryots, in going on W’ith their 
operations of tilling, sowing, and reaping, &c. are guided by certain divisions 
made in the year, called nukshutras. There are twenty-seven of these, and the 
average duration of each is about thirteen days and a half: the dates and 
periods, &e. of these lunar asterLsms, are given in detail in the subjoined 
table. The translation of the Sanscrit names was made into Prakrit by a 
Shastree of Alibafli, from which it has been rendered into English. The in- 
formation regarding the number of stars fi>rming each constellation was also 
supplied by him.* Notice has been taken of these nukshutras, because the 
cultivators arrange their operations solely according to the description of 
fall of rain to be expected, which is pretty well ascertained by referring to 
these divisions, which are mostly regulated according to the changes in the 
phases of the muon. 

* On referring to Vol. IV. of Sir William Jones* work, in which this subject is treated 
of at great length, I find that the information afforded by the Shastree is correct. 
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Names of the Nukshutras or Lunar Asterisms. 


Seasons. 


season. 


enil of. 


Weeding season . . 


Reaping conmien- 

CG8 . . 


Reaping season.. 


bo 

.S Q* 
S.2 

.0 « 

1 a 

'to 

'•■I 

Names of the 
Rains or Lunai 
Asterisms. 

The Symbols of 
the Asvtoiisins. 

Dates on 
whicli the 
Rains or 
Luntti’Aftter- 
isms coni- 
munce. 

Duration. 

3 

Ushweenoe . . 

IIor.<?e’s licad. 

11th 

April. 

14 days. 

3 

Uhurnce .... 

Pudcudiuu 






niuhohrc . . 

2jth 


14 „ 

6 

Krutccka . , . 

lla/or 

Jith 

Alay. 

15 „ 

6 

Rohecnec . . 

Cart 

2.3rd 


13 „ 

3 

Mrug .... . . 

Deer’s head . . 

bth 

June. 

15 „ 

e 1 1 

Ardni 

Head ...... 

20th 


14 „ 

li 

Poonurwusoo. 

House .... . . 

1th 

July. 

14 „ 


Poosh 

Irrow ...... 

IHth 


14 „ { 

L 5 

Asldeshu. . . . 

(hrcle ...... 


Aug. 

11 „ 


Mughe 

Mansion .... 

1.5th 


l.'l „ 

i 

Poorwa , . . 

Hcdhte.ul .... 

2Hth 


11 „ 


Ootura 

Cot 

llth 

Sept. 

14 „ 

’ 1 


Hand 

2.'4h 

13 3. \ 

■ j 

f 1 

ITij^tii . . .... 

Chitra 

Pearl 

8th 

Ort. 

11 33 / 

•{ I 

Swatcc. . • . . 

Coral 

2Jiid 


13 3. 


Veeshakha . . 

(uirlaud .. . 

dth 

ov. 

13 „ 

4 

Unooradlia ., 

Vn ohlatioii to 






the (lods. . 

17 th 

ty 

13 „ 

3 

Jeshtha .... 

Ear-ring ... 

3i)th 


13 „ 

11 

AIool 

Lion’s tail . . 

i:Hh 

Dec. 

14 

2 

Pooru ashadlia 

Eiepliaut’s 






tusk 

27th 


13 

0 

Ooturashadha 

Bedstead .... 

Dth 

Jan. 

13 .T 

' 3 

* Abhijeet. 


1 



3 

Sliruwuiiec . - 

Three foot- 






steps .... 

22nd 

Jan. 

13 days. 

4 

Dhuneoshta. . i 

Drum 

4th 

Eeb. 

13 „ 

100 

Shututarka . . i 

Circle 

I7th 

» 

13 „ 

2 

Poorwabhad- 

* 





nipuda . , . 

Cot 

2nd 

Mar. 

14 „ 

2 

Ootnrabhad- 






nipuda. . . . 

Coujde 

Kith 


12 „ 

32 

llewutee , . , , 

Labour .... 

28th 

it 

13 „ 






365 days. 


Remarks. 


Lightning & rain. 

Very heavy ram. 

Heavy rain. 

Continued ami 
lica\y rain. 

Pa^slng showers. 

Voi’v heavy rain. 

Light rain. 

^^us^ing shouer.s. 

Do., aecouipanicd 
by thunder and 
lightning. 

Winding up of 
the monsoon. 


* Abhlject is only inserted in the Jotishi table for somo astrologicaf purpose in nuptial ce^elnomei^. 










nf attem{>t has been made ia the dnit#iit|^> 

Biu^e)c«d to give an idea of the instruments used in the agriiEoitutie ^ t^ 
district. . Nos. 1 to 7 are the implements employed in the jeerayut^ and ^Odn 
8 aqd 9 those used in the bagayut or irrigated land. The chief iifttrutoettbitiQ 
the jeeiayut are the nager or plough (No. 1), toe ala or rake (No. 9}| thf) pi^ittdfhr 
a description of shovel used to scrape off the surface of the land (No. 3), 
the koodlee or lai^e pick-axe (No. 4), the paiosun, a small description of shovel 
(No. 6), the veela or reaping-hook (No. 6), and the soop or winnowing basket* 
(No. 7). 

JVo. 1. — ^The nager is a small description of plough, made up in a rude 
manner. The only piece of iron about it is the pbal, which serves the purposes 
of a coulter. This instrument is used for turning up the land, which it does in 
a very imperfect manner. It is mostly employed in the sweet ri.ce land, to 
work up and loosen toe mud after the first few falls of rain. It is worked 
{dtoer by a pair of bullocks or buffaloes, and one man, who also drivM. The 
dimensions of each instrument are given under its own respective drawing, so 
it is not necessary for me to say anything upon that head. 

. iVo. 2. — ^The ala serves the purposes of a rake : it is of a very rude make, 
E^nd is worked like the plough. It is used fur loosening the mud, and clearing 
it of glass. 

JVo. 3. — ^The peitara is a sort of shovel, to toe upper part of which is 
attached a frame of slit bamboos, tied closely together to three iron uprights : 
toe interstices are filled up with cow-dung. This fran^is a little depressed in 
toe centre : the iron plate c d, which is pressed down at toe handle a by the 
driver, scrapes up the surface of the soil, and whenever it is necessary to 
throw off the earth toe driver turns the frame ovei towards the bollocks. This 
implement is both used for deepening rice beds and levelling land. 

No. 4. — ^The koodlee is a sort of pick-axe, and is used chiefly in the 
rice land. . . 

No. 5. — ^The painsun is a small description of shovel, used for turning op 
toe turf : in the siMet rice lend it 'generally has a piece of iron attached to the 
end of it, as in the drawing at ab; but in toe salt rice land it toerely consists 
of a hard piece of wood fiattened at the extremity. n ^ 

iVb. d.-r-The" veela -or reaping-hook is a small instrument «d|;ed like a 
saw.^ . <■4. 

. jNo. 7.*— The s^b or windowing basket is used throughout the whde 
district: it is made of bamboo vricker-<work,and.pl8si^d over yrito cow-dung, 
the manner in which it is used in winnowing has already he^ explained in 
page 6. ' ' , ^ ‘ 

1%6^rhat or water'Wlieeh and toe avrt or Bhundlar^’a to'ddydtnife, are toe 
impleib^ta used to toa bagayut or 

9<**'Xhe ihat iSffi b^v% like f|ie PeM<u;S4W>^l^, M instead 
p nlM® WPMng. the .earthen 
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pitchers, which are tied in a wreath, turn round upon the large wheel, and bring 
up the water. The bullock, being hoodwinked, so as to allow the gardener to 
leave him to. look after the trees, and alter the course of the water, keeps 
working round, unconscious of the absence of the driver. The average cost of 
a water<^wheel without the bullock is Rs. 85. 

No, 9. — ^The awt, or Bhundaree's toddy-knife, is shaped like a reaping- 
hook, only that the blade is very broad, and made chiefly of steel: it is 
always kept exceedingly sharp. The uses to which it is applied are given iu 
page 7. 

Labour employed^ and its Remuneration , — Manual labour is the most ex- 
tensively employed, but bullocks and buffaloes are also used to a great extent 
for the plough and rake, the turning of water-wheels, and the dragging of 
carts. To describe the descriptions of labour brought into operation for the 
purpose^of agriculture, it is necessary to divide them under two heads, viz. 
jeerayutTmostly rice land,* and bagayut, or irrigated land : — 

Jeerayut , — In jeerayut land, manual labour is chiefly used during the manur- 
ing season. The hire paid to a man for a day’s work averages from 1 anna and 
1 0 pies to 2 annas, and 1 anna and 5 pies for a woman. The hire for a 
plough, with pair of bullocks and driver, comes to 6 annas a day ; and if 
bullocks and driver are required without the plougli, they are generally taken 
for the whole season : the hire to the driver comes to 2 annas per diem, and 
the person hiring the cattle, besides feeding them, gives the owner at the end 
of the season, if for a pair of bullocks, 6 maimds of batty (rice in the busk), 
and for a pair of buffaloes 8 maunds. From the transplanting to the harvest 
season manual labour is solely employe*d, and the average amount paid to a 
man is from 1 anna and 1 0 pies to 2 annas and 6 pies, and to a woman 
from 1 anna and 6 pies to 2 annas. During the threshing season, the amount 
of hire increases considerably : a man gets 3 annas a day, or 4 pylies of batty. 
Amongst the poorer cultivators, they seldom hire people to work for certain 
fixed rates, but assist each other in the agriculture of their fields. Carts 
work for about seven months throughout the year, and the average amount 
of hire paid is 6 annas per day; this includes the bullocks and driver. Carts 
are used chiefly for transporting grain from the threshing-floois to the several 
villages, niaikets, and bunders. A great deal of grain is, however, taken 
from place to place by Kolee women, who make very good porters : they 
derive a good profit from this description of work, owing to the total want 
of roads throughout the district. 

Bagayut — In bagayut land, when the plough is required for turning up and 
levelling the Wl, 6 annas are paid per day, with bullocks and driver. Labourers 
get 2 annas each per diem. Carts employed in bringing thorny bushes for 
hedges^ get Rs. 1 per day ; this includes the labour for cutting down the bushes 
in the jungle. Hire paid for a bullock to turn water-Vheels is 2 annas and 6 pies 

• Throughout the bagayut nearly ptsj plantation is enclosed by s hedge. 
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per day. Malces or gardeners get about Rs. 4 per mensem ; but it is not unfre- 
quently the case that these men, as well as mostly all private servants, get 
advances of money from their masters, for which not only in many instances is 
exorbitant interest charged, but the borrowers are bound down to work for a 
certain number of years ; and in the interim, if by any unexpected means the 
servant is able to clear the debt with interest, yet, from the nature of the bond 
of agreement, he cannot quit service until he has fulfilled to the uttermost 
the terms entered into by him. 

A great portion of the bagayut is irrigated by contract : a man undertakes 
to water a garden for a small sura, under the condition that he be allowed to 
grow vegetables, &c. in the vacant parts. 

Manual labour is, however, considered to be very remunerative in Colaba, 
and this is corroborated by the fact of numbers of Hetkurees having come 
from the Southern Konkun, and settled down here as labourers. 

Prices of Principal Products ^ — ^^flie annexed is a table of the pHp^s from 
the year 1817-18 of all the principal products grown in this district: the 
information has been collected from the account books of some of the principal 
landholders in the district, and from the old records of the late State; and I 
think its accuracy may be relied upon. 

One great pity, however, is, that in the rates previous to 1836-37, I have not 
been able to ascertain the description of money paid, whether in Ankosee, 
Alibaghee, or Company’s rupees, owing to the accounts from which the rates 
were extracted not containing this information; but I think that as the 
Alibaghee was most current at the time in this district, that most of the money 
transactions must have been in that rupee, which is equal to about 14 annas 
and 8 pies of Company’s currency ; but the Natives and landholdeis say, that 
although they have now come to learn the difference in the exchange, yet 
formerly an Alibaghee rupee was considered equal to a Company’s, and it 
often passed as such. We may therefore take the above rates as they stand, 
without making any allowance for the difference in the exchange, for the 
purpose of comparison. 

Let us now commence to review the table, which contains a good deal of 
useful and interesting matter.^ It will be observed, that I have not succeeded in 
getting the rates of the inferior sort of rice for the first eleven years, although 
I tried in several places ; and I have not been- able to ascertain the actual 
cause of this omission in the accounts examined by me, although I fre- 
quently, inquired about it. One reason w^as, however; mentioned, that it was 
owing to most of the coarse grain being consumed in the district, and therefore 
there were very few monetary transactions with regard to its transfer 
from one hand to another, and that mostly the whole of the superior sort of 
rice being exported, a correct account was always kept of its quantity and 
price. . 

The prices of all descriptions of grain were highest in 1824-26, being about 
81 per cent, above the average rates; this was owing to the very small 
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quantily of rain which fell during that year and yet it is remarkable that 
cocoanuts and plantains were about Rs. 13-8-0 per under the average; 
this may be accounted for in the following manner, viz. that the consumption 
of cocoanuts and fruit is always great during the' marriage season (and even 
now 1 have known it to have had a visible effect on the market rates), so 
during a year of famine it is not likely that anything near the usual number of 
marriages took place. And yet, again, the dearness of grain should have had 
the effect of increasing the prices of the fruits, which are used in a variety of 
forms as food ; but then, on a comparison of the rates of another year, this is 
not borne out, and only tends to confirm what has already been given as a 
cause of this apparent inconsistency ; for instance, in 1841-42, when rice was 
more than 34 per cent, below par, and cheaper than in any other year, the 
price of cocoanuts rose 7.^- annas per cent., and plantains Rs. 6-6-6 per cent, 
above the average rates. 

It will be seen that rice is always cheapest about December, and dearest in 
June, i. e, abojat the commencement of the rains; like nachnee, which is also 
cheapest after the gathering in of the new crops. 

Tenure and OccMpntioiu — The system of tenure under the former Government 
was purely ryotvvar, that is, the settlement of the revenue was made with each 
individual cultivator, without the interference of a middle party ; and no altera- 
tion has been made in this system since the introduction of the British rule. 
With regard to the occupancy of the land, it may be said that the ryot holds 
permanent possession, and is not liable to ejectment under any circumstances 
so long as he pays the Government demands, and there is no defect in his title 
to the land ; he can also by sale or otherwise transfer his right to another. 
There is, however, a little land here and there, called khaireej mukta jumeen, 
or eksallee mukta juraecii,t which Government has the power of letting out 
annually to any person who may agree to give the highest amount of land-rent 
on the same. In wurkus jumeen, that is hilly land, which can only be 
cultivated for two or three years running at a time, the occupancy of tlie 
cultivator only exists so long as he cultivates it, which from the nature of the 
soil he cannot do beyond a year or two, or three at the utmost, and as a 
matter of course is obliged to throw it up, and consequently can afterwards 
have no better right to it than any other individual. There are nine and a 
half inam villages in the Agency, yielding at an average Rs. 5,668-11-0 per 
annum, but in these, also, the land is under ryotwaree tenure, and the only 
difference is that the rent, instead of being collected by Government, is taken 
from the cultivators direct by the Inamdars. 

The late Agent, J. M. Davies, Esq., in speaking of the system of tenure 
under the late Government, says in his Jumabundee Report for 1844-45, 
dated 20th November 1845, No. 260, paragraph 16; — ‘‘Upon a former 

* The fall of rain registered in Bombay, about 20 miles distant, was 33 inches 9 / cents. 

t This is called cliicklce jumeen in the Tanna Collectorate. 
f/ 
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occasion I had the honour of remarking that tlie system adopted under the late- 
Government of Colabtfe was entirely ryotwar, without tho interposition of the 
leasing system, and least of all of the khote system, so well known in the 
neighbouring talookas of Rajpooree and Ryghur. Opposed as this may at 
first appear to the favourite method of revenue management obtaining in most 
Native States, its non-introduction is easily accounted for in so small and 
compact a district as Colaba, where the manager’s eye pervaded throughout, 
and where a distribution of profits would only have tended to lessen his own. 
But the recurrence of frequent surveys (sunchnees) under the late Government, 
with the avowed object of increasing to the utmost limit the demands of the 
State upon the products of the soil, was naturally and very justly regarded by 
the people as an oppression, tending to check permanent improvement, and to 
disturb tlie occupancy of the land. The ryots of those villages which from 
time to time have, by exchanges of territory, become transferred to Angria, 
have in particular recorded, in earnest remonstrances to the British Govern- 
ment, their sense of the oppressive revenue system of their new masters.” 

Modes and Rates pf Assm/nent.— The modes of fixing the annual revenue, 
both land and sayer, are as follows, and are divided under the following 
heads 

Land revenue is divided into jeerayut and bagayut. Under the head of 
jeerayut, the principal item is that from khureef land, which is, agahi, sub- 
divided into oothlapat, or sweet rice land, and kharapat, or salt batty land. 
The other items under khureef are wurkus, rubbee, tag, and malwai.* 

The system of assessment in the oothlapat is as follows : — 

The rates (aeendust) or regular land tax vary from It to 10^ maunds per, 
pucka beega or acre, which at a rough estimate produces at an average from 
to 2i khundies (of 20 maunds per khundie), and when the other petty 
cesses (i. e. suwaee wurtala, babtee, and mooshira, &c.) have been added on to 
this, it is termed oosnai. This includes every description of tax and cess upon 
the land, and averages at about 1 5 maunds per pucka beega or acre ; and 
taking the average of the produce at 40 maunds (which is considered fair) this 
would give three-eighths of the whole as the Government share, which is above 
the standard laid down in the Hindoo law, viz. one-third of the produce. The 
petty cesses bear a proportion of about five-eighths to the aeendust : the rates 
were, fixed by a survey (called sunchnee mukta) under the Native Government, 
and are considered in the sweet rice land or oothlapat to be in force for 
twenty-one years, and in the bagayut or garden land seven years ; but they 
have not been rettpwed since the lapse. The land is every year measured in 
those places where the produce is inferior, or where nothing at all has come 
up ; and after.the actual state of the crops lias been ascertained, the revenue on 
the inferior descriptiofi is calculated at reduced rates, and where there has been 
a coi^plete failure the whole is remitted ; the difference is then deducted from 

♦ For explanation wgardii^ theie items, see page under the head of “ Productions.” 
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the quantity of batty due to Government, and the remainder commuted to 
money, accor^jiiiig to the market rates, and collected 4 n the manner detailed 
« under the head of " Modes of Collection/* There is a little land in the 
oothlapat called khaireej mukta jumeen, which is let out periodically to the 
highest bidder. 

In the kharapat, or salt batty lands, there are two descriptions of cultiva- 
tion, viz. paeenoo, which is the most extensive, and awnoo: the former 
means that in which the rice is sown after the germination of the seed, in con- 
tradistinction to the transplanting mode, and the latter that jii which the plants 
are stuck into the mud with the hand (as in the oothlapat) at proper distances 
from each other— and this yields a better produce, but requires much labour * 
The rates in the paeenoo land, including petty cesses, vary from U to 10 
maunds per piicka beega or acre, and in the awnoo from 6 to 1 1 maunds ; 
but this is not collected upon all the land, because the ivhole of the crops in 
the s^lt batty lands are annually surveyed, and on that which is found 
mamoora, or up to the full cultivation standard, the above rates are levied, 
ahd that under #the mark is assessed at reduced rates : <?. 5^. on an acre of 26 
pands being surveyed, the whole being under cultivation, it is ascertained, 
according to the scale laid down, that tlie crop is only the produce of 20 
pands, so 20 pands are put down as mamoora, and 6 pands as khurraba, or 
uncultivated. 

The whole of the wurkus, rubbee, tag, and malwai is surveyed every year 
by the Tulatees or Native accountants, and the revenue is collected according 
to certain fixed rates. 

In the bagayut land, there are three different systems of assessment : the 
first and principal one is that where the revenue is collected upon the trees 
(booddena); the next is the kuleet system, where the revenue is taken on the 
produce of each tree by actual ^ inspection of the number of cocoanuts ; and 
in a very few places the revenue is on the land. Since the lapse of the State 
to the Brilish Government, it has been found necessary to make a deduction 
in the rental of many gardens where the tax in kind on the cocoanut and other 
palms was found to be excessively high : this was done by taking off one- 
third of the quantity of cocoanuts, &c. due, and is continued at present by 
deducting one-third of the rent. 

The Government grass land (kooruns) is annually let out by public auction. 

To give an idea of the complicated way in which the revenue is calculated 
in the khureef land, the best plan would be to give the details on one beega 
(of 25 pands) or one acre of sweet rice, and one of kharapat land, taking the 
aeendust of the former at 10 maunds, upon which solely (depends the amount 
of mostly all the other cesses ; and at the same time, it would, perhaps, be as 
well to show th^ expense in cultivating, and tire profit to the cultivator upon 
the same piece of land..t 

* For particukus regarding the cultivation, refer to page 5. 

t Mostly extracted from accompimitnent to Agent^s letter dated 21st March 1850, No. 180. 



Sweet Rice Land. 


Sort, 1. Beeaii or Acre. 


;»launds. Pylies. 

Aeendust ‘0 

Babtee.. 1 0 

Mooshira *0 3 

Khui’adee 0 li) 

12 7 

Suwaee Wurtal.a, i. e. dnc-fourth 
of the aeendust and the above 


cesses taken together 3 1 J 

Kussur, at 1 tnaund per khiindie^ 
on 12 maunds 7 pylies 0 7J 

16 41 ' 

Fuskee, at 1.1 pylies per khimdie, 

on 16 maimds 41 pylies. ..... 0 Ij 


16 .53 

lis. a. j), Hs. a. jou 

16 maunds 53 pylies, 
commuted to money 
at the average commu- 
tation rate of Rs. 14 
per khundie 11 8 7 


JRb. 

Value of crops on the 1 st Februwy. .31 0 8 


Value of straw 3 6 1 

Value of seed • • I 3 3 

Produce of second crops,, i. , 
pulse, &c 6 12 0 

Total returns to farmer 41 5 0 

Deduct Government rent, and 
expense in cultivating 30 13 I 

Balance* . • • Rs, 10 7 H 


Total rent of land 11 8 7 

Cost of cultivating 6 14 1 

'Cost of reaping, threshing, &c.. . 9 4 5 

Cost of cultivating second crops, 

L e, pulse, &c 3 2 0 


Total expense to the cultivator. , 30 13 1 


2nd Sort, 1 Beega. 


Us, a, p. 

Rent of the land 7 7 2 

Cost of cultivating 5 10 6 

* Cost of reaping, threshing, &c. . . 7 9 8 

Total expense to the cultivator. . 20 11 4 


lU. a, p. 


Value of crops on the 1st Feb..... 22 11 0 

Value of straw 3 4 7 

Value of seed 1 12 10 


Total returns to the farmer 27 12 5 


Balance. ...Rs. 7 11 


3rd Sort, 1 Beega. 


Bs. a. p. 


Rent of the land 4 15 ^ 

Cost of cultiviting. 4 4 3 


Cost of reaping, threshing, • 6 0 0 

Total expense to the cultivator; ,, 14 3 10 


/Jr. a. p. 

Value of crops on the 1 St February.. 14 4 0 


Value of straw. 1 11 6 

Value of seed 2 6 6 

Total returns to the farmer. IB 511 


Balance; ... Rs. 4 21 
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Salt Bice Land. 
2nd Sori, 1 Beega. 


Rs. /i. p. 


Rent of the land* • • * . * • 5 14 3 

Cost of cultivating 1 9 3 


Cost of reaping/ threshing, &c. . . 2 11 6 

Total expense to the cultivator. . 10 3 0 

% ' 


lit. a, p , 

Value of crops on the 1st February. . 11 7 10 


Value of straw’^ 

Value of seed. 0 15 6 

Total returns to the farmer.. 12 7 3 


Balance ...Rs. 2 4 3 


It is difficult to give an idea of the expense in the cultivation of the plan- 
tation lands, and even the above is not strictly correct, but “ it is the nearest 
approach to the truth that could be arrived at after a lengthened investiga- 
tion into the details of about a hundred different holdings.'^f 

The rates of assessment in this district are exceedingly diversified, and 
are more than two hundred in number, so it would be difficult to exhibit 
them all in detail ; but to give an idea of the subject, the following table, 
drawn up in as succinct a manner as possible, will I think suffice 


Description of Crops 

Description of 
Tax. 

Number 

Maximum Kate per 

Minimum Rato poi*' 

or Cultivation. 

ent Kates. 

Beega or Acre, 

Beega or Acre. 

Khureef or rice j 
laud . . . . 1 

Rent in kind on 

rio.ft hinr? 

200 

17} maunds. 

Its. 5 y 7 

Ij maund. 

Ra. 2 5 4 

Money rental . .. 

15 

Wurkus •• .. 

Money rental .... 

3 

„ 1 8 0 

» 1 0 0 

Rubbee . . 

Rent in kind .... 

1 

1 maund. 

1 maund. 

Money rental .... 

8 

Rs. 2 3 0 

Rs. 1 0 0 

Tag or hemp 

Rent in kind .... 

1 

2J maimds. 

2i maunds. 

Money rental .... 

2 

Rs. 8 11 11 

Rs. 5 0 0 

Malwai . . . . 

Money rental .... 

3 

,, 5 0 0 

„ ’ 1 0 0 

Bagayut, 





Booddena . • . . 

Money rental .... 

8 

Per tree Rs. 18 0 

Per tree Rs. 0 4 C 

Jumeendeua 

Money rental .... 

3 

Per beega ,,180 

Per beega „ 0 8 ( 


Regarding the kuleet system, which has not been exhibited in the above, 
the following extract from the late Agent’s report on the bagayut will give an 
accurate idea of the oppressiveness of this description of assessment. It is 
worthy of remark, that all the plantations on which the kuleet rates are 
assessed are fast faUing into decay ; and were k not that there is prospect of 
a revision of the assessment being introduced into the bagayut before long, 
by transferring the tax 'from the tree to the ground, the plantations would 
doubtless have been abandoned altogether. 

* The straw in the salt batty laud is seldom reaped, 
t Agent’s letter, dated 21 st March 1B50, No. 180, 
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Lot it bo nssiinted that 300 cocoannts are counted ; then the State’s share 
would be 200, and the grower’s share 100. 

Jis. a, p, ' ’ i 2?^. a. 

The State’s share is then eon- Assume that the grower realizes in 

I'crtcd into money at a' fixed t]be market Rs. 2 - 4-0 per 100 

rate ot Rs. 1-14-0 per 100 ’ niits^ (a high average price) on the 

nuts, or ^12 0 spot, then 300 nuts at Rs. 2-4-0. . 6 12 0 

Add additional cesses, viz. cus- Deduct loss to the grower on 300 

toms on the whole produce, at mits)rfit 10 percent., (the State 

I anna per , 100 nuts, or ... , 0 3 0 giving c^dit of 100 only for every 

Nu (fa, a cess (literally profit) .. 0/0 110 nuts,) or 30 nuts, at Rs. 2-4-0 0 10 9 

Sir Deshraookhee, a cess at 10 Deduct the State’s dues... 4 14 3 

per cent, on the 3 first items . . 0 7 0 

Potdaree, a cess' at Rs. 1-9-0 per ^ ^ 

cent, on the foregoing four Remaining to the grower on every 

items 0 I 3 ;^ 0 () I 3 0 

Total paynljlc to tlie State on 

3(M) nuts 4 U 3 

The fo^pwing extract from the report above alluded to shows most forcibly 
the depressed state of the plantations : — 

This analysis, which is here given in strict accordance with the actual 
practice of assessment in force, will, I am humbly of opinion, plead better for 
the necessity for abrogating the kuleet or periodical survey, and its concom* 
mitarit system of taxation in Colaba, than any arguments, however lengthy or 
forcibly urged. It fully bears rne out, I would fain hope, in whatever I have 
* stated, in my annual revenue reports to Government, regarding the depressed^ 
state of the bagayut of this capable district. It has left the plantations unpro- 
ductive, from the means of irrigation becoming deteriorated and neglected ; 
and it has led to tiie necessity of allowing yearly remissions (quite dispropor- 
tioned, it is true, to the urgency of the case) ever since the lapse of the late 
Government.’’ ^ 

Indeed, mostly all the rates throughout the district require remodelling and 
reducing. 

The Government has already taken it into consideration, and the kharapat 
or salt batty land has undergone a complete survey and classification, and 
before long a new set of fair and equitable rates will be introduced, to the 
great benefit both of tlie cultivators and Government.* 

A proposition is also now before Council for surveying and classifying the 
whole of the bagayut, and before many years pass over we may expect to find 
tills valuable piece of country thriving under lower rates, and an increased 
revenue, for there is abundance of every description of land lying waste, and the 
proximity of the district to Bombay gives it many advantages over the other 

* The revised and reduced rates here alluded to have since received the sanction of 
(Jovemment, and been fixed for twenty years. — Ed. 
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districts. It is, however, to be remarked, that since the introduction of the 
British rule, a great number of cesses have been abolished, particularly those 
belonging to the sayer revenue, (such as ghurputtee, or hearth tax, gadee 
;tumbakoo, or tobacco tax per house, and kap rupee, or tax to reimburse a 
certain Ranee for a lost ear-ring, &c.) in all amounting to upwards of 
Rs. 35,000, making a clear remission at once of more than one-twelfth of the 
revenue ; and this remarkable decrease in the diagram opposite page 23 will 
strike the eye at once. 

Sayer revenue consists chiefly of liquor contracts, and ferry farms, and these 
are annually let out to the highest bidder. 

Sources of RevenvCy and Produce of each Tax , — In speaking of the sources 
of revenue, I must divide them under two heads, viz. land and sayer. The 
former being the largest in amount, and of greater importance than the sayer, 
I shall commence with it first. The annexed is a diagram (No. 1) showing 
exclusively the annual amount of land revenue of the two talookas of this 
Agency for thirty-four years. The information was compiled with great care 
and labour from the old accounts of the late State, and the jumabundee papers 
since the lapse. This diagram, which illustrates the fluctuations of the revenue 
each year better than the most elaborate statement could do, does not require 
much explanation. The difference between the two averages (thick dotted line 
and thick black lines) amounts to Rs. 35,225, and is so far favourable to the 
system which has been adopted since thela|)se ; but salt, which, I apprehend, 
should come under the head of* land revenue, is not included in the diagram, 
but is shown separately under the head ot‘^ Manufactures.” The fluctuations 
are not so great for the period that* Colaba was under British management as 
when under Native rule, nor are the depressions so great during unfavour- 
able seasons. The exact amount of revenue for each year is given in figures 
at the bottom of the diagram. 

The following is a table showing the produce of each tax for four years, 
placed in juxtapo^tion : the two first years are those of Native rule, and the 
two last British : — 



Names of Cesses. Under Native rule. Coder BriUsh rule. 
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The cause of the items printed in italics being only shown for twp years is 
not owing to their having been abolished, or not being in force for the two 
yeJirs tliat are blank, but merely owing to their having been mostly included in 
items Nos. 1 and 2 ; and the accounts not being clear with regard to their 
exhibition, their amounts could not be shown separately in this statement. 

The only thing that is to be remarked with regard to the information con- 
tained in the diagrams is, tliat under the Native State, the revenue having been 
taken in kind, and so exhibited in the accounts, it was difficult to render the 
same in cash, as there is no trace in the old papers for some years of the money 
which the revenue in kind broinrlit, owing to the rates at which it was sold not 
being given : in such cases, the market rates of grain, &:c. were ascertained by 
reference to the books of the principal grain merchants, or, when this failed, the 
average of the rates ascertainable of the other years was taken; and this, though 
it does not give the exact amount, yet it cannot be far olf the truth, as the 
quantity of grain, &:c. was ascertained after the most careful investigation of 
each item. There were otlier pieces f)r tcuTitory, viz. Peta Sace, and the village 
of Kaloos, &c. which since the lapse were transferred to the several zillahs in 
which they were situated, and so the revenues from these places have been 
excluded from the diagrams, \vliich only show the accounts for the two 
talookas that now form the Culaba Agency. 

The annexed is a diagram (No. 2) showing tlie amount of sayer revenuo, 
including customs of the Agency, for thirty-four years. This exhibits a most 
remarkable decrease for the years under British management, and is to be 
accounted for, as before stated, owing to the total abolition of many petty cesses. 
The details of the produce of each tax under this head would occupy much 
space, and take up more time than I can now devote to the subject ; but I 
trust that the diagrams will make up for any deficiency here in the remarks, 
which I had intended to have been more copious. 

Tlie very great remission in this description of revenue ought to have had a 
bcneficiid elfect upon the country in general ; but the result has not been so 
favourable as might have been expected, by the abandonment of such a large 
number of ccsscs ; but perhaps it has not had time enough to bring about 
a change, and after the expiration of a few years, and on the introduction of 
new surveys of the land, we may find the people in a more prosperous state. 
However, there is sufficient to show thlil the line of policy since the lapse has 
been liberal, though it cannot be said that the rates of revenue now in force 
are low, — on the contrary, they are much higher than those in force in the 
surrounding districts of the Tanna zillUh ; and were it not that the soil is 
proverbially fertile, the people would long ago, even under the Native Govern- 
ment, have been reduced to the direst poverty ; in fact, they could not long 
have existed under such a system : it is, indeed wonderful how they have so long 
continued with such apparent prosperity, and this can only be ascribable to 
the clever administration of the late ex-Dewan Venaik Purushram, who was 
more versed in the revenue matters of the country than any other man in it- 
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However,^ his policy could not have lasted very long, for the country was 
commencing to show visible signs of a falling off; and the almost total decay 
of a great, part of the plantation villages evidently showed that the country was 
labouring under bad management and ruinous taxes. 

The annexed diagram (No. 3) gives an accurate view of the whole subject 
for thirty-four years, and the average of the amount reduced since the lapse is 
Rs. 87,073. This shows every description of revenue, including salt and 
customs, and therefore the comparison of both systems is perfect. 

Mode of Collection . — With the exception of koovun (grass land) and forest 
proceeds, the Tulatees receive in the first instance all collections of money. 
The amount is brought to the Tulatee, who credits it in his keerd, in the 
presence of the Patel, and the money is duly acknowledged on the ryot’s 
receipt book, signed by the Patel and Tulatee, which is afterwards returned. 
The amount, on being forwarded to the Manilutdar, is entered in the keerd, and 
then in the khata, or alphabetical register journal. 

The system of collecting the land revenue by instalments in the khureef and 
dry crops was introduced into this district after the lapse of the State. It was 
done with a view of accommodating the ryots’ payments in money in lieu of 
grain due upon khureef lands and dry crops, and tlicse, together with the estai)- 
lished money land taxes, are much like the system in force in the neighbouring 
districts of the Taniia zillah. The instalments are distributed as follows ; — 

For the khureef or monsoon and dry crops — January 2 annas, February 
4 annas, March 6 annas, and April 4 annas per rupee due. 

In the bagayut or plantation land the assessment is divided into equal 
portions for every month of the year throughout all the garden plantations, 
with the exception of Cheol, where there are three instalments, respectively 
commencing on the second and third months after the Mirgsal, or 5th June. 
The system of the bagayut revenue instalments is of very old date, and as 
they were represented to be favourable to the people, no alteratioiV was made. 

The collection of the say or revenue is made by instalments of equal por- 
tions for every month throughout the year. Items of mohturfa are collected 
by the Tulatees in the same manner as land revenue, and amounts of con- 
tracts, such as ferry farms, abkaree (liquor contracts), and ganja, &c. arc 
collected by the Mamlutdars from the contractors. 

Fees in lieu of stamps in civil cases are collected by a Karkoon of the 
duftur, who keeps an account of the am mnts received, and after the closing 
of the day’s books the money is sent to the Agent’s general treasury. 

The following is a list of the establishment employed in the collections : — 


Tulatees or Native accountants 39 

Assistant ditto . . • 3 

Peons 41 


Total.... 83 

The above is superintended by two Mamlutdars, and the Agent and hw 
hoozoor duftur office. 
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PART III. 


FORESTS. 

The teak and blackwood forests of Colaba are very valuable, not only from 
their great extent (considering the small size of the district), but also from the 
good description of wood they produce, which has been pronounced by com- 
petent judges to be the best of its kind grown in the Konkun, and the teak 
only inferior to the Calicut wood. ‘^The principal forests are respectively 
known as the Mahan, Bellosee, and Chaora jungles, and these extend uninter- 
ruptedly from a point immediately east or inland of Alibagh to the south-east 
limits of the Colaba State. These jungles lie mostly on the summits and along 
the western slopes of the liills, which run lengthways, i, e. from north to south- 
east, through Colaba. But there afe besides minor jungles, containing thousands 
of promising young teak trees, running north from behind Alibagh through 
the pass named Carlee Khind, and thence eastward in amphitheatres along 
the skirts of the hill fort of Sagurghur, and on to Samree Khind, on the left 
bank of the Nagotna river.'’* 

These forests are doubly valuable from their proximity to Bombay, being 
in fact within the mouth of the harbour ; and the Government dockyard lias 
since the lapse been supplied every year with large qualftities of wood from 
them. \ 

The knees or curves are represented to be particularly adapted for the 
building of small vessels. 

The following is a list of all the principal trees that grow in the Colaba 
forests, which I have drawn up from information supplied by the Forest 
Karkoon : — 


* Extract paragraph 3 from Political Superiutcudeut's letter to Goverumeat, dated 2-lth 
September 1842, No. 65, Secret Department. 



Peculiarities of each description of Wood. Uj»es to winch applied. || Names. 
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Mr. Davies in another part of the report above quoted says in paragraph 
9 : — “ With regard to the question of augmenting the timber with a view to 
future supplies, I beg to state that I have consulted many experienced Na- 
tives on the subject, who concur in stating that, as a general maxim, planting 
is quite unnecessary unless for propagating trees where none at present grow* 
The seeds of the teak being scattered by the wind through the jungles, an 
unlimited supply of young seedlings is at all times procurable for such a 
purpose, but in the jungles themselves a spontaneous reproduction is constantly 
going on. No doubt future observations will point out many eligible sites for 
marking out fresh plantations. 

" Under the former Government, though the strictest precaution existed for 
preventing private individuals cutting down trees, and heavy penalties were 
inflicted for infraction of the rules, yet the late ex-Dewan, a few years before 
Colaba lapsed to the British, cut down a great number of valuable trees, 
which it is supposed he removed by degrees from the forests, and sold on bis. 
own account.”* 


PART IV. 


METEOROLOGICAL AND MEDICAL STATISTICS. 

Atmosphere and Climate . — ^The proximity to Bombay would render any 
particular notice of the climate of this small district unnecessary, were it not 
that the temperature is affected to a considerable degree by the line of hills 
which run through it north and south, dividing it nearly into two equal parts. 
The valleys and deep ravines under these hills are much hotter than the plains 
open to the sea breeze, and the highest points, viz. those of Sagurghur and 
Kunkeshwur, enjoy a far superior climate to any place on the island of 
Bombay. 

The subjoined is a table of the meteorological observations taken at Alibagh, 
exhibiting s^,one view the averages for the years 1847, 1848, and 1849 : — 


# 

Politick Superintendent's letter to Government in the Sewt Department, dated 6tb 
May 1842, No. 48. 
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The exact lieighrof Sagurghur has not been ascertained : a mountain ther- 
mometer, however, shows the boiling-point to be 209-9*^, which indicates 1,164 
feet, whereas the barometer falls IrV inch, which would give upwards of 1,400 
feet at a rough estimate. The atmosphere of this hill during the fair weather 
is remarkable for its dryness, and the thermometer shows generally that it is 
about 5° cooler than Alibagh, until the mists arise, towards the end of April 
and May, when the difference is more marked. It is, however, during the 
months of June, July, August, and September, that the greatest alteration 
takes place, showing an average of 10^ below the range of Alibagh. In 
October it is frequently hotter, and, from its extreme dryness, more unplea- 
sant than the low country, though it is far more healthy, being free from exha- 
lations, and open to the wind from whatever direction it may blow. The fall 
of rain registered during the monsoon of 1850 was about 70 inches. 

Alibagh is situated on a low belt of sand on the sea beach, in latitude 18° 40', 
and longitude 72° 59', and is bounded on the north, west, and south-west sides 
by the sea. It is exposed to the strong sea breezes which prevail the greater 
part of the year, and which also tend much to make the temperature more 
equable than in most places in the interior : the average daily range of the 
thermometer for the last three years gives the mean maximum at 10°, and the 
mean minimum at 3°. 

The jail, lines of the police, and housps situated on the beach, are exposed 
to the beneficial influence of the sea breeze, consc(iucntly it is healthier in 
those localities than in the town, which is surrounded by plantations of the 
cocoanut palm, and thick underwood, which are allowed to grow in all their 
luxuriance, impede the circulation of air, and make the town less healthy 
than it otherwise would be. The highest range of the thermometer within 
the last five years was on the llth May 1848, when it indicated 92° in the 
shade, and the lowest on the 20tli December 1846, when it fell to 64°; the 
annual average fall of rain for the three years ending 1849 is 84 inches and 
96 cents. 

The weather is oppressive and enervating in the months of May, June, and 
October, and up to the middle of November: in July, August, and September, 
it is also very steamy and hot immediately after a temporary cessation of 
rain ; it is, however, cold and damp when the rain is at all continuous during 
this period. The monsoon commences about the first week in June, and is 
ushered in by dense masses of dark clouds, high hot winds, thunder and 
lightning, and terminates in the beginning of October, accompanied with the 
same kind of phei^pmena, but only of a few days’ duration. The cold weather 
sets in about the middle of November, and ends in February — March, April, 
and May being considered the hot months ; but it is seldom that it is uncom- 
fortably warm till May, and upon the whole the climate of this place may be 
considered as healthy as that of most districts lying on the sea coast. From 
January to the second week in May the sky is generally clear, heavy dews 
falling at night up to the month of March ; it is also occasionally cloudy. In 
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tlio end of ^lay and the early part of Juno, large masses of electrical clouds, 
omitting vivid sheet lightning at night, are seen piled up to the eastward above 
tlie range of the Ghauts. From this period to Sc[)tcmber the sky is almost always 
overcast with large masses of dark clouds, passing over from a south-westerly 
direction, with almost continuous downpours of heavy rain and s(pially 
weather, the latter being always at its greatest height during tlie end of June 
and throughout July. In October the elephantas terminate the monsoon, and 
this is the most unliealthy season of the year, the atmosphere being surcharged 
witli electricity, and the motion of the air almost quite suspended : the nights are 
sometimes close and oppressive, ft is occasionally cloudy in November and 
IJeeeinlier, with strong northerly winds during tlie day ; niglits usually still 
and deal-, attended with very heavy dews, and foggy mornings. 

Prcrnilhtfi Winds , — In January, February, March, and April, the wind blows 
diietly Irom the north and nortli-west. In tlie early jiartof the mornings gentle 
land winds spring up, and last sometimes for a lew hours. In the end of 
April a strong dry and jiaidiing northerly wind prevails for a few days, the 
thermometer sometimes attaining JOO'^ at mid-tlay in an open veranda 
with a nortlierly aspect. In May (he wind generally blows from the nortli- 
west, sometimes vearing round to a soiitli-westerly direction. From June till 
September it blows very stiong horn the south-west, with little variation. In 
October it varies from north-west to nortli-cast. A strong north and north- 
easterly wind sets in pretty ste<idily from tlie hcgiiming of November to the 
eiul of December, which is occasionally diy and uiqileasant. 

IJadtJi and Disease , — [n the criminal jail at Alibdgh, fevers of tlie sinqdest 
form occur occasionally among the prisoners ; lliose of the remittent type are 
rare. t)(S cases of flwcr were admitted into the jail hospit.il during the years 18 17, 
]<S48, and FS It), 85 of which were of the e|)hcnieral and continued form ; 18 casCvS 
ofreniittent, 8 ofwhidi proved lut.d, but these were ol'a complicated character, 
the brain, liver, and other important viscera being more or less involved. 40 cases 
ol’diseases of the stomach and bowels were admitted during the above period : of 
tliut number one man died from colliipialive diarrhuia merging into atrophia. 

Phleijnwn, UleerSy and iAintnsions , — Under iliese heads there have been 8G 
admissions during the (liree years. The swellings, abrasions, ke, occurred 
cliietly from the careless manner in which tlie prisoners wear tlic fetter-sacks, 
for the purpose of obtaining a few days' rest in hospital. 28 cases of guinea- 
worm were admitted during the above period. Thc^e were treated on the Native 
jirineiple, viz. poulticing, Ibmcntations, &:c. when the parts were swollen, and 
before the worm made its ajipcarance: after the worm protruded, the cold water 
applications, fiictions, excisions, and gentle extraction were the only remedies to 
which recourse was had. This is a common disease among tlie Natives of all 
classes in the monsoon : women and children arc more exempt from it than men. 

Not a case of clioh'ra has occurred in the jail for the last four years com- 
mencing from May 184(), althongli it appeared in a very severe form two years 
successively previous to that period. 
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The following is the diet table of the convicts : — 

IIuimI Lalioiir Without La])Our, 

Prisoners. aiul Women. 

• nice 1 lb. 8 oz. 1 lb. 3 oz. 

Dholl 4 oz. 3 oz. 

V^egetables 4 oz. 4 oz. 

Cnrry-stuff J oz. I oz. 

Salt 180 grs. * 180 grs. 

Ghee and oil alternately li oz. to every 10 men, 1 J oz. to every 10 'women. 
Wood 2 'lbs. „ „ 2 lbs. „ „ 


Fish 8 oz. once a week, in lieu of some other portion of their diet. 


Tlicy are also served out with clothing periodically, as shown below : — 


Hurd 

Lilhuur. 


Without 

Labour. 


Women. 


Cumlies or blankets, .per prisoner 2 . 2 2 


Angrakas „ 1 

Dlioties „ I 1 

Gaps ,, 1 •• «• 

Choices „ . . . . 1 

Saries „ . . . . 2 


These are renewed twice a year, or when w^orn out. 

The jail and hospital accommodation is excellent, and there is an abundant 
supply of good water from two w^ells, one inside and the other without llic 
jail. Tlie prisoners bathe every day, and once a week are marched dowm to 
the sea for the same purpose. Cleanliness in their cells, clothing, kc* are 
well attended to. The regular and suflicient quantity of plain and wholesome 
food, with light work on the roads, tend to keep them in the best of health. 
The returns published by the Suddur Foujdaree Adawlut for the year 1818 
show that the small criminal jail at Colaba has far fewer deaths in proportion 
to the strength than any of the jails under tliis Presidency ; the per-centage of 
deaths to strength being, in 1848 P449, and in 1849 3*030. 


Hetuim of Admissions and Deaths amoiuj the Prisoners in the Colidni Jail 
for the Years 1847, 1848, and 1849, classed accor din rj to their Caste and 
Conninj, 


Ca.ste. 

Country. 

Avrrngc Dail> 
Strenj'tli of 
eacJi Class for 
1847, 1848, 
aiul 184!). 

Admissions oi 
each Class iji 
1847, 1848, 
and 1841). 

Dcatli'^ of each 
Class in 1817, 
1818, and 
1811). 

Native Christiau ... 

Konkuii 

1 

2 


, r 

Bombay 

1 

2 


Mussuliuan <; 

Sciude ... * .. 

1 

1 


1 

Koiikim 

1 

10 


f 

Deccan 

.0 

!) 


Hindoo ... ...^ 

illiiidoostan ... 

1 

7 


1 

Konkuii 


286 

6 


Total. . 

(if) 

317 

6 
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Table cxlrlhitiDg the Nvmher of Aclmissiojis and Deaths of the Convicted Pri- 
soners in the Jail of Colaba, from each Class of DiseasCy for the Years 
1847, 1848, 849. 


[Aggregate Strength G5.] 


ClAvSr. Diseases. 


’^Febris L*})liemcra 

,, intermittens quotidiana 

Fevers „ „ tertiaiia . . 

,, remitteris 

„ coiitinua eomplieata . . . . 

Diseases of the f Catarrhiis acutus 

Lungs \ Asthma 

liiver 


Diseases of the 
Stoniaeli anil 
Lowcls 


Icterus . 

Dyseiiteria acuta 

Dyspepsia 

(a)lica •( 

Diarrhoea 

IllioiimatiexYlfec- / Uhoumatismus acutus . . . . 

tions \ „ chronicus 

Diseases of the | 

Dropsy Anasarca 

Al)sccsses ami / Plilegtnon et absccssus . 

. . 1 . ricers 

J Vulnus incisnin 

\ Coiitusio 

Piiuitus 


Ulcers 
Wounds and lii- 
juries . . 
Puiiislied . . 
Diseases of 



Diseases of 
JSkm .... 


the Ophtlialinia. 

the \ p,;QpjJ^gjg ^ ^ ^ 


Other Diseases. 


Atrophia 

(^yuaiiehi; tonsillaris 

Draciinculus 

llicinorrhoids 

1 1 la’iiia 

Otitis 

Scorbutus 

Vermes 


Total. . 


1847. 

1848. 

1840. 

Total Admissions 
of each Class. 

Total Deaths of 
each Class. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. , 

Admitted. 

Died. 1 

Di 


3 \ 


1.5 












1 








1 

1 

2 

1 

fi 

1 



1!) 


.. 


1 


OS 

3 



4 






. . 


. . 


3 


10 

. . 

I 






1 

, , 

1 


3 






1 


o 

, , 





11 


!) 


4 




1 

1 

(i 


2 


40 

1 

o 


2 


0 




T 






s 

• . 



1 



1 

1 

1 



1 




1 


i2 


14 


10 



H 


21 

• • 



74 

J 

1 


3 


o 




1 


4 


i 


12 






d; 


1(» 




4 


5 


12 

. . 


! •• 

3 


. , 


r; 

, , 

1 

1 1 







1 


[[ 






10 

1 

i •• 

3 

I • • 

’ ir> 





i . . 

1 

1 .. 





“i 

1 

1 

! 

I * * 









*’i 

1 







1 




•• 


•• 

■■ 

1 


;is 

1 

104 


lls. 

' 1 

1 

!«| 

2 

317 

G 


Proportions for the Year 1847. Per Cent. 

Proportion of admissions to the No. of prisoners 173.333 

Ditto deaths to tlie No. of prisoners o.OOO 

Ditto average No. of prisdhers to average daily No. of sick. 5.000 

For the Year 1818. 

Proportion of admissions to the No, of prisoners 171.014 

Ditto deaths to the No. of prisoners 1.419 

Ditto average No. of prisoners to average daily No, of sick, 5.313 
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For the Year 1849. Per Gent. 

Proportion of admissions to the No. of prisoners 143.939 

' Ditto deaths to the No. of prisoners. ... 3.030 

Ditto average No. of prisoners to the average daily No. of 

sick for the year 5.178 

Return of Admissions and Deaths amoiuj the Prisoners in the Colaha Jail^ 
classed according to the Length of their Confinement at the time of their 
Admission to Hospital, for the Years 1847, 1848, and 1849. 


Period of Confinement. 

Daily Avornj^c 
Strength of oacli 
Class for 1847, 
1848, and 18U). 

Admissions of 
ciioh (Mass in 
1847, 1848, and 
1841). 

Deaths of cnch 
Class in 1847, 
1848,andl84!J. 

Prom 1 to 3 months 

12 


1 

,, 3 to () months 

10 

37 

, . 

,, C months to 1 year 

7 

40 

1 

„ 1 year to 3 years 

20 

131 

3 

„ 3 years to 5 years 

10 

39 

1 

„ f) years to 7 years 

. . 

. . 

, , 

,, 7 years to 1 0 years . . . . I 

1 

9 

. . 

,, 10 years to 15 years 
„ 15 years and upwards 

• * 


• • 

Total. . 

()G 

317 

6 


The average strength of the police during the three years ending 1819 is 84. 
45 cases of fever were admitted, as per subjoined 'fable A, in the three 
years, viz. 1847, 1848, and 1849 : one, which was of the remittent form, proved 
fatal ; one death also took ])lacc from liver, one from dysentery, and one from 
cholera; in all 4 cases in the period under review. 

42 cases of dracunculus occurred in tlie above period. They were treated 
on the Native principle, as has been detailed under the head of guinea^worin 
in the jail report. The rest of the admissions were for disorders of a very 
trifling nature, and do not re(|uire remark. 

The lines of the police are situated near the jail, in a very healthy spot, and 
the men enjoy excellent health : there is nothing either in the lines or manage- 
ment that requires improvement. 
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A. 

Table exhibiting the Number of Admissions and Deaths of the Colaba Police 
Corps, from each Class of Disease, for the Years 1847, 1848, and 1849. 


[Aggregate Strength 84.] 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

S * 
o rt 

lo 

Class. 

Diseases. 

Admitted- 

Died. 

.Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

^ s 
rt I 

H 


^ Febris ephemera 

21 


7 


1 



Fevers . . ...... -s 

,, remittens .............. 

8 

i 



1 

1 



Diseases of the' 

Lungs ^ 

Liver 

„ continua eomplicata .... 

' Asthma. . 

4 

1 

2 



45 

4 

TTr[)fltitis acuta .....r. ....... 


1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

Diseases of tin; 

r Dyseiitcria acuta 



5 

1 




1 





Stomach aiuH 
Dowels 

Diurrhfca 

1 


1 





. ( %)lica ....... .............. 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


11 

Epidemic 

Diseases of the 

Cholera ^ 

•• 



1 

1 

1 

Drain ...... 

lllu'inuatie Affec- 
tions , 

Venereal Affoe-^ 
tions 

^ Rhcuinatismus aeutus * • 

f Syphilis primitiva , . 

1_ conseciitiva 

*i 


•• 


• • 

Diseases of the 

r Diiho siniplev 

1 


1 


1 



(jcnitals .... 

[ ( i()uorrh(i*a 

o 


1 



C) 

Abscesses aiid^ 
Uh’CM's 

f Phlegmon et absccssus 

[ deers 

• • 


1 

1 


i 


Wounds and In- 

iiirips 

f Subluxatio 

[ r/()ntusin .....f.. 

i 


1 


1 



j lii n 

Diseases of the 1 

^ Pstiriasis .. .........a..^..... 

1 


1 




2 

Skin J 

1 

Draeunenlus •• 

/ 


25 


* * 

10 



Other Diseases . < 

I lernia 

1 


2 




TTydarthriis 




'i 

’* 

45 









Total .... 

50 

1 

5;i 

2 

25 

1 

12S 


£ o 

— iJr 
ed cd 


1 

1 

1 

1 


4 


The inhabitants of tliis Agency suffer mostly from fever, bowel affections, and 
cholera. The latter regularly makes its appearance in some one or more of 
the villages annually, and its visits are more markedly confined to towns and 
villages situated immediately on the sea beach, or near the banks of creeks. 
The only way to account for this is that places on the sea-shore are not so 
cleanly as those in the interior, the refuse of fish and other vegetable matter being 
more abundant, thereby tending to produce a more virulent description of malaria. 
I have frequently witnessed, on visiting patients in their houses afflicted with 
this disease, that large masses of dried leaves, &c. were piled up layer after 
layer near their dwellings, which, being allowed to remain untouched from 
year to year, and the rain and sun acting upon them and other heaps of filth, arc 
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sufficient to muke the air unfit for respiration. The houses are also generally 
without windows, and the basements very low. At ni^lit the inmates lie down, 
ofte^n on the damp mud floor, shutting in a good quantity of deleterious gases;- 
and the habit of covering the head and face on going to sleep all tend to 
produce a feeling of suffocation, the first victims to this asphyxial form of 
cholera being the most weakly children, and women. The Natives seldom 
apply for medical aid till too late : the remetlies employed by themselves are 
very simple, such as spices, carminatives, &:c. with hot applications externally ; 
and it is my humble opinion, that until the cleanliness of towns, &:c. with an 
improved and a more airy style of building, are more attended to, cholera will 
always make its appearance in those places which have not these requisites. 
The Kolee or fisherman caste are more subject to cholera than any other class 
of people, owing to the causes enumerated above. 

Table B exhibits in detail all the diseases in which the Natives of this^ 
Agency avail themselves of European medical aid, the benefits derived from 
which appear to be a])prcciated more and more every day, particularly in 
cases where they have failed in obtaining relief from their hakeems; and 
Natives now generally find it better to come at once for medical advice, both 
in surgical and medical cases, than to depend on the doubtful assistance of 
tlieir Native doctors. 


Abstract of Dlsj)ensary lletarn. 



Remained. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

Dh 

3 

o 

1 % 

Relieved. j » 

’ oq 

Into Hospital. ' 

Absented. 

Q 

Remaining. 

A\erage Daily | 

umber. 1 

(fiiristians 



15 

12 

2 

1 




1 

iMussulinaus 

2 

27 

29 

2(i 

3 

. . . 

. . . 


. . . 

1 

Hindoos 

2 

9G 

98 

80 

2 

. . . 

3 

12 

1 

3 

iTcws 



5 

4 





1 


AVoinen of all castes 

... 

oO 


41 

• . . 


* 

*8 

1 

1 

Children of all castes ; both sexes 











under 14 years of age 

... 

7)7 

57 

41 

1 


... 

11 

1 

1 

Total... 

4 

250 

254 

207 

8 

1 

3 

1 

31 

4 

7 
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PART V. 


NAVICxATION, WATER SUPREY, AND IRRIGATION. 

Navlfjahh Rivers , — There are none, and, except din ing the monsoon, tlicrc 
is not even a stream of fresh water in the district deserving* the name of a river. 
Tliere arc two large navigable creeks, and a few minor ones, but of no import- 
ance. Small boats go up and down these with cargoes of grain, fire-wood, 
and salt, for the purpose of shipping them on board larger vessels, or taking* 
these commodities from one village to another. 

The two princijial creeks are those of Nagotna and Revvdunda : the former 
divides the Agency from the Tanna zillah, and meets with the fresh water of 
the river about two miles from Nagotna, that is about 20 miles from the sea, 
or the mouth of the creek. It varies from three-fourths to one-eighth of a 
mile in breadth, and its banks are covered on both sides with a marine plant 
called jeewar. The creek is navigable as far as Nagotna for vessels of about 
100 candies burden, during spring tides, and vessels of 00 candies during 
ordinary tides. The jirincipal vessels employed on the creek are pattiniars 
and inuchwas, (i. c, fishing and passage-boats,) and bunder-boats for visitors 
going from Bombay to Mahableshwur. Pattiniars are principally used for the 
transport of rice and salt, which arc produced on both sides of the creek ; 
inuchwas arc mostly employed for conveying rice and firewood to the Presi- 
dency. They sail up the little tributary creeks, and go a good w-ay inland for 
their cargoes. The Nagotna creek is very easy of navigation for about 20 
miles ; the water being shallow higher up, it can only be ascended when the 
tide is in. The largest steamer might sail up this estuary for 10 miles, as far 
as Dhurumtur or Shabaj. 

The Revvdunda creek, which separates Colaba from the Tlubshce’s territory, 
and the Rajpoorcc talooka of the Tanna zillah, varies from a mile and a quarter 
to onc-“ixth of a mile in breadth. It is navig'able for boats of 80 candies burden 
us far as the village of (E:»phun in the Tanna zillah, which is nearly opposite to 
Chaora, of this Agency, and about five miles from Rohi U&htumee, that is 13 
miles from the mouth of the creek. Bunder-boats and small vessels of about 
25 candies go up as far as Rohi Ushtumee; larger boats can also go up there 
with the spring tides. 

The creek is principally navigated by pattimars and other small boats, 
such as passage-boats and fishing vessels. They arc chiefly employed in 
taking rice to the Southern Konkun and Bombay. Firewood, also, forms a 
large article of cx|)ort. Fish is sent up to Rohi Ushtumee, where there is a 
good market, and whence it is transmitted into the interior. 
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These estuaries are well situated for the purpose of transporting country 
products to the different export towns. 

Jjdlies , — There are no lakes in the district, although a few small ones might 
be made at the foot of the hills on both sides with comparatively little expense, 
which would in return realize a large revenue, by the means they would afford 
of rearing a superior kind of crop, and by ensuring a supply of water to those 
crops which are dependent on the periodical rains. 

Canals , — There are no canals, nor are there any traces of any having ever 
existed. The district being almost entirely surrounded by the sea, the many 
creeks which run inland in every direction would appear to have superseded 
the necessity for regular artificial channels. Some of the creeks might cer- 
tainly be deepened, but the present limited resources of the country do not 
call for or require any outlay in works of this description. 

2\inlis . — There are a good many tanks in the district, but none of them very 
large, and only a few that have water in them the whole year round. The 
following table has been compiled from information obtained from the Mam- 
lutdars for the special purpose of being exhibited in this report : — 




Num- 
ber of 
Tanks 
of each 
Class. 

Cireunifcrcnco of 
the Tanks. 

Condition of the Tanks of each Class. 

Classification 
the Tanks. 

Nnrnbcr of Months tbo 
tlie Water lasts in tbo 
several Tanks. 

Maximmn 
>ize of the 
Tanks of 
each Class 

Mininuini 
size of the 
'ranks of 
each Class 

In cum- 
plotc re- 
pair, with 
slides built 
up with 
Stone and 
Mortar. 

In an un- 
finished 
state, L e. 
Sides not 
entirely 
built up. 

Exeava- 
tion>with- 
out built- 
up Sides. 

Total 
of Co- 
lumns 
(i,7ScS, 

1st 

12 months, 1. e, fionil 
June to ^May .. / 

37 

Feet. 

Feet. 

112 

7 

:i 

27 

37 

2iul 1 1 months 

24 

2,0(:2} 

2 : 1 : 1 } 

1 

1 

22 

24 

3r(l If) nioiitlis 

:u 

1,250 ; 

l-JO , 

1 

1 

:i2 

:ii 

4tb 

J) months 

20 

i,4;i71 

2r>2 ‘ 



20 

20 

r)tli 

S months 

18 

2,240 

‘l/fi 

1 

*1 

IG 

18 

Gth 

7 months 

17 


32()-| 


1 

IG 

17 

7tl. 

(j months .. 

5 

l,30fJ.J 

2!)8{ 




5 

8th 

5 months 

5 

1,45G 


•• 

•• 

5 

5 


Total . . 

IGO 

— 

.... 

10 

7 

143 

IGO 


It will be observed from the above, tlrut there are only ten tanks properly 
built up, seven in an unfinished state, and the rest mere excavations. Very 
little water out of these tanks is used for purposes of irrigation ; in fact none 
of them could supply a sufficient quantity even to water a small patch of land. 
As a good deal of information is contained in the foregoing table, which has 
been drawn up with great care, I forbear to enter into any further particulars. 

Wells, — Colaba, I would venture to say, is better supplied with wells than 
any other part of the Konkun of similar extent. The greatest number is in 
the cocoanut plantations, along the sea-shore, where they are very easily 
made, and with comparatively little expense. The salt batty lands (that is 
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nearly all the country eastward of the hills) are the worst off, sotne of the 
villages being about two miles away from the wells they draw water from j 
and though some attempts were made by the Agent to lessen this evil, few 
succeeded, owing to the water in the large flats being exceedingly brackish. 
The following is a statement of all the wells in the Agency^ showing the uses 
to which Aey are applied 


Number of Wells used 
for Dunking purposes. 

Number of Wells used for Irrigation. 

Grand Total of 
Columns 1 and 4. 

Large. 

Small. 

" Total. 

1,099 

466 

646 

1,012 

2,111 


From the above it will be seen that there are about ten wells to every square 
mile in the district; but these are not all of legular masonry — some of them are 
mere excavations ; but for ail that, they serve the purposes of irrigation nearly 
as well as if they had been built up. No separate record has yet been kept of 
the number of built-up Wells, but I should not estimate them to be more 
than 400. 

Meani of tttigation in tach District.-^Yxi the bagayut, the land is for 
about seven months solely irrigated from wells. The manner in which it is 
drawn up by means of the rhat or water-wheel has already been described in 
page 10. Vegetables or malwai crops are irrigated from wells, tanks, and 
rivulets : there is very little of this description of cultivation in the district. 
There is no other description of irrigaflon in the Agency. Rice and all other 
crops are cultivated during the rains. 


PART VL 


Cities, towns, and villages. 

P 

Cities , — ^Thete are none. Cheol was some centuries ago one of the 
largest cities on the coast, and there are many traditionary tales of its splen- 
dour before and during the time of the Mahomedans. The numerous ruins^ 
and detached pieces of the ancient Wail which it is supposed enclosed the city, 
confirm this in a great measure. 

3Wfis.->*There are only two places in the district 'which can be called towns, 
via, Rewdunda and Alibagh, both situated on t^e sea-shore. The former is 
a long straggling place, running diong the side of a creek near the sea, and is 
divid^ into two parts by an Old wall, built by the Portuguese : it runs in a 
northerly direction, and, turning off in a bow from tiast to west, returns to the 
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4itch of the fort on the south, ^ thus enclosing a space of about three quarters 
of a mile in length, and about as much in breadth. Rewdunda proper is that 
portion of the town within the walls, and contains the houses of all die 
merchants, tradesmen. Brahmins, and a few of the Mussulmans and Kolees, &c* 
as also the Mamlutdar’s office: the outer part is occupied by Kolees or 
fishermen, Mussulmans, Mahrattas, and Israelites. There are 1,470 houses 
(95 tiled and 1,375 thatchedf), with a population of 6,260 souls, according to 
the census taken on the 1st January 1850, which shows the number of each 
caste as follows ■ 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Hindoos •••.«.•* 


2,846 

6,703 

Mussulmans «... 


137 

293 

Israelites 

126 

119 

245 

Native Christians 

8 

11 

19 


Total.... 3,147 

3,113 

6,260 


The following also shows the number of cattle, &c. enumerated on the same 
day as the above 


Bullocks 615 

Cows 460 

Male buffaloes 95 

Female buffaloes 270 

Horses and mares 18 

Asses * 15 

Sheep 25 

Goats 70 


Total.... 1,668 

One long line from north to south, inside the walls, serving the purposes of 
a road, divides^ the town. There are no made roads, although they are much 
needed, and might be constructed at a small expense. 

The houses fronting the main thoroughfare are mostly tiled, and, generally 
speaking, are well built, and not altogether devoid of a comfortable appearance. 
Hiere are in this town and the plantations belonging to it 2 tanks and 315 
wells, and other excavations for water. 

Rewdunda, though only a few- feet above the level of the sea, is healthy : 
th^houses not being very closely packed together (as is too often the case), 
nearly every part is exposed to the beneficial influence of the sea breezes. 

In point of size, Alibagh is next to Rewdunda, although there is not much 
differetij^. The site of the present town was originally covered by the sea : 
an old^^ali, the remains of which are still to be seen, was built by Govind 
Sbet, i(%rmer Dewan, about the year 1770, to protect the old town. By, the 
constant receding of the sea, so much land was thrown up, that the former 

* The westers wall, cm the edge of a little creek, has either been washed Sfmjr* or 
" d^atrbyed by the iahahitaiits for huildiag purposes. 

" 4 uo remrd pf the uumhev of pueke aud kutcha houses, hut U may he sa^ly 

m ^ % very fejp of the%uier ia thy Ageucy. 
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town of Ramnath was gradually deserted, and Alibagli rose* in its stead. 
Alibagli is the only place in the district provided with roads, and these were 
laid down by the convicts since Coluba lapsed to Government. The roads 
have divided the town into regular compartments, and have given the place 
cpiite a different appearance from what it had before. Under the ?*fative rule 
no attention was paid to the cleanliness of the place, and the thoroughfares 
were in an exceedingly bad state. The annexed is a map, (drawn up from an 
accurate survey made by me in 1849,)* showing the difl’erent roads, with their 
exact lengths, and the situation of the town in general, which, it will be observed, 
is nearly surrounded by the sea and creek. 

The houses facing the roads are well built, and are mostly tiled : they have 
an air of comfort about them, which would be greatly increased were the 
Natives to learn the advantage of having much larger doors and windows. 

There are 140 tiled and 1,087 thatched houses in this town, with a population 
of 4,329 souls, according to the census taken on the 1st January 1850. The 
following shows the number of the principal divisions of all the castes ; — 



Miiles. 

h'eintiles. 

Total. 

Hindoos 

J,9I1 

1,853 

3,7(34 

Muhomodans 

192 

193 

3(S5 

Israelites 

77 

81 

158 

Christians ( luiropean) 

0 

5 

11 

JL)o. (Native) 

• 8 

3 

11 

Total .... 

•2,194 

2,135 

4,329 


The number of cattle, See. in the town will be seen at one glance fV()n\ the 
following table, which has been drawn up from the enumeration tables of the 


1st January 1850: — 

Bullocks 201 

(k)vvs 230 

Male buffaloes . . . 115 

Female buffaloes 210 

Horses and mares * . . . . 80 

Asses 15 

Sheep 2 

Goats 50 


Total 903 

The town is well off for water. There are 27 1 wells, and other excavations 
for water, and 1 tank. The wells are mostly situated in the cocoanut plan- 
tations. The water is a little brackish, but not considered unwholesome, and 
being found within a few feet of the surface, and the digging through the sandy 
soil being an easy matter, it is not surprising that so many wells have been dug 
to supply so small a population. Persons who can afford it get their drinking 
water from a delicious spring situated at the foot of a hill about three miles 
from the town. Alibagh being the head quarters of the Agency, is the only 

* I have since put in all the roads constructed up to the ^Ist December 1860. 
n 
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place in the district which has a few public buildings. The Agent’s Court or 
Adawlut, situated about the centre of the town, was built about the year 
1821-22, by the late Government, and has ever since that period been used as 
a hall of justice. The Native Court used to assemble in this building formerly 
on Sundays : the Surkheil nominally presided, but the real authority was in 
the Dewan’s hands. This place has excellent accommodation for the Agent’s 
Court, which is held below, and is capable of containing about two hundred 
people with ease. The MoonsitF holds his Court upstairs, which, like the upper 
stories of most Native houses, is little better than a garret. This building has 
anything but an imposing appearance. It is low, and has hardly any basement, 
but the roof is supported by strong wooden pillars, and good thick walls. 

The largest building in use in Colaba is the Heerakote, a small fort to the 
west of the town, and within a few^undred yards of the sea. It is used as a 
jail, for which it is well adapted. The following is a ground-plan of it, which 
I made some time ago ^ 
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On tUe batUemenM nre thd hospiisd^ and'n lai^e room for prisoners sentenced' ^ 
to imprisonment wil^ut labour, as also a ward for female prisoners. The 
aeoommodation for the convicts isoxcellent,- and the place is kept exceedingly' 
clean. Tbtim hrs seldom more than 75 prisoners in it at a time, and by making' 
a few mtnre it <niight afford room with ease for 120, A strong room on • 
the west is reserved' as a treasury. 

No new edifices have been erected since Golaba lapsed, no necessity for 
any having arisen. ♦ 

Fi/foyes.— The principal villages in the ^strict are Cbecd, Nagaon, Akshee, 
Thul, and Kehim, in the bagayut ; and Poeenar and Rewus in the salt batty: 
lands to the east of the hills which divide Golaba. 

Gheol, Nagaon and Akshee resemble one long straggling village, containing 
a population as follows 


Males. Females. Total. 

Gheol 2,292 2,166 ' 4,44& 

Nagaon 1,621 1,620 3,141 

Akshee 704 665 1,359 


Total.... 4,617 4,331 8',948 ' 

The town of Rewdunda is also contiguous to Gheol. 

The houses belonging to each of these divisions are scattered throughout a 
distance of about eight miles : each house being generally surrounded by a 
hedge, they are nearly invisible from the road, owing to the thickness of the 
plantations, and the luxuriant growth of underwood throughout. There are 
in this space 1,947 houses, as detailed below : — 

Tiled. Thatched. Total. 


Gheol 6 971 976 

Nagaon 633 633 

Akshee 3 336 333'' 


Total.... 8 1^39 1,947 

The chief householders are Brahmins, and themass of the lower inhabitants 
consists of Bhundarees or toddy drawers, and Koonbees. A great many 
Kolees live in Akshee, a great fishing station ; they have also a few houses in 
Nagaon. In some places on the road side may be seen a few goldsmiths 
houses clustered together, with a temple and a tank in the centre, and a couple 
of Bauians’ slumps, ajnd a few Brahmins’ houses. These places form a sort of 
centre for the community to assemble together at on market days and 

holidays, llie houses are commodious, and kept clean. It will be remem* 
bered that foese villages pre'^die^principal in the bagaytat, and supply the 
Bombay market' with arti(^ of yjs^etifole {goduce.! jj . 

Thul,' three miles io the lU'ktoMlibagJii is shuggling i^anta- 

'tion village, extendir^ three milfs from north to sputh, and much in appearance , 
like^A'k^ee. It'hae.a'popula^n^bf 3»8l3'80ttl!i,''‘'wij!b fr&Mbafob«d 'houBes.* 
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T^6r0 kre a great many Kotees or flahermeh in this village, and the Brahmins 
are not so numerous in proportion to the other population asun H^agaOn* 
The place is of importance : a passage*boat plies daily between it and Bombay ; 
and it is also a great fishing station. 

Kehim is another plantation village to the north of Tbul, and is much like 
Nagaon in every respect : it has 5 tiled and 200 thatched houses, with a po*- 
pulation of 1,031 souls. Under the late Government a Soobhedar or district 
oflSlcer was stationed at^this place. 

The villages of Poeenar and Rewus, situated in the salt batty lands, are 
very unlike those in the bagayut, the houses being clustered together on 
little .mounds and other elevations. Poeenar is the Mamlutdar^s station, and 
is centricaily situated in his talooka : it is about 1 1 miles from AUbagh, and 
has a population amounting to 507 souls, with 5 tiled and 138 thatclied 
Houses. A bazar is held here every Monday, to which people from all 
the surrounding districts resoit, some with ai tides of merchandize and grain, 
and others for the purpose of making purchases. Water is scarce in this 
village, as well as in all others in the salt batty lands. On a market day the 
few wells about the village are thronged night and day. 

Rewus is situated on the side of a creek, a branch of the Nagotna estuary, 
and lies on the north extremity of the district. Its importance may be said 
chiefly to depend upon the passage-boats which ply daily between it and 
Bombay. During the rains it is the resort of a great number of passengers, 
who come from the neighbouring districts of Tanna and Colaba, and yet 
there is no dhurumsalla or other public place for them to put up in for shelter 
from the inclement weather. This village had a small stone jetty, which has 
been neglected of late, and is being fast destioyed by the sea. The papu- 
lation amounts to 664 souls, of which a great number are fishermen, who 
live in the worst locality of the village, and in low, dirty, mean-looking 
huts. The cultivators’ houses are better built, moieclediily kept, and are 
in much better situations. There is a scarcity of water in this village, 
which is a great drawback, and is much felt by travellers who put up there 
on their way to Bombay. This might be easily remedied by the making of 
a few wells, which I believe is quite feasible. There are 147 thatched houses 
in Rewus. 

Thfi eitoation of all the other villages throughout the district varies accord- 
ing to local circnmstances. In the salt batty lands they are ^^ted on slight 
elevationsi raised a little above the surrounding swamps. ^ litde further 
inland, towards tiie hills, the villages are scattered here and there, without any 
apparent design with regard to particular localities : sometimes a rivulet or 
other place for water would appear to have influenced flie original settlers in 
flt^r sdeeflon. In the b^yut, aa remarked before the boases arc scattered 
throngh<mt the {Hantations. 

foatiUiSigllitiier IdO iaimbtted towns and villages in the Agency, as per ' 
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9 Bl]goii>eid which also iihQW$ the population and ramue of each, accord- 
ing, t 9 > ihe Most acc^in^ retarns in the Agent’s Office.* 

* nihote nuntbar of thatched and tiled houses and huts, Ac. in Colaba is 


as foHoira ^ 

Ihatched 13,105 

Tiled 269 


Total 13,374 


s By dividing tbs total of the population by the number of houses, the result 
is 4.276 individuals to one house. 


* Vide statement of Patels’ huks, fonrarded to the Revenue Commissioner with the Agent’s 
letter dated 31st July 1849, No. 512. 
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PART VIL 


POPULATION, EMPLOYMENT, AND LANGUAGES. 

Population . — ^Tlie population is made up chiefly of Hindoos ; the Maho- 
medans^ Israelites and others not forming one-twentieth of the whole. The 
generality of Natives are under the impression that the population has been 
gradually on the decrease since the lapse of Colaba to the British Government ; 
but this opinion appears to be altogether without foundation, for on a reference 
to Colonel Jervis’ Statistics of the Western Coast of India/’ I find that he 
estimated the population of Angria’s Colaba in 1825 — 1830 to amount to 28,480 
souls, and this with Peta Saee,* which no longer belongs to it, but forms an 
integral part of the Tanna zillah. But allowing that this estimate was fixed at 
too low a figure, which it does appear to have been, it is unlikely that a 
population like that of Colaba, composed chiefly of a' poor agricultural class, 
should have more than doubled itself in the course of about twenty years. 

The following is a comparative table of the principal divisions of the several 
castes for the five years ending 1st January 1850, compiled from the detailed 
tables in the Agent’s Office : — 


♦ The population of Saee in 1830 might be estimated to have amoiOiteil at the very le^at 
to 4,000, leaving a remainder to Colaba oLonly 24,48Jb 
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The conclusion which would be come to from a superficial view of the last 
column of the foregoing table would be to a certain degree favourable to Colonel 
Jervis^ estimate, as it would appear that the increase during the four years js 
6.991 per cent.; but the censuses taken previous to the 1st January 1860 
cannot be so trustworthy as the one for that year, both owing to greater 
accuracy in the enumeration having been enforced of late, and to Hnc fact of 
the enumerators having adopted an improved system for ascertaining the 
number; besides which, the people have a better understanding of the object 
of these inquiries, and are not, therefore, likely to give a false account, from any 
groundless fear of an imposition of some new tax. However, there is sufficient 
proof to show that the population has not been on the decrease, but, on the 
contrary, most certainly on the increase ; and the only way to account for the 
incorrect notions the Natives themselves have formed of this subject is, that 
under the late State there was a greater number of retainers and other people 
in Government employ, most of whom left the district on the lapse ; and this 
mere fractional reduction they suppose has had the effect of decreasing the 
population to such a material degree that it has not within the course of the 
last ten years regained its original standard.* 

Namher of Villages in the Agency, 


Government 194j 

Alienated 9^ 

Total 204 


Hindoos : 

Dralimins 

Population, 


Malc8. 

2,06 .i 

Females. 

1,813 

Total. 

3,908 

Sheimis or Senoys. . 




133 

127 

260 

Purbhoos or Purvoos 




412 

369 

781 

Wanees or Banians 

• • « • 



482 

440 

922 

Sonars or Goldsmiths 

• • • • 



444 

406 

850 

Lohars or Blacksmiths 




122 

136 

258 

Kansars or Braziers 




150 

155 

305 

Tambuts or Coppersmiths 




35 

39 

74 

Sootars or Carpenters 




83 

75 

158 

Koombhars qr Potters 

• • • • 



169 

180 

349 

Shimpees or Tailors 

• » • • 



143 

142 

285 

Nahvees or Barbers 

9 • • • 



177 

169 

346 

Pureets or Washermen . . 

• 9 • * 



93 

83 

176 

Kolees or fishermen 

• • • • 



3,837 

3,607 

7,504 

Telees or Oilmen 




31 

27 

68 

Bhoees or Hamals 

b « 9 • 



68 

55 

123 


* In the eotirse of my arguments with a number of people, this has often been urgcil, even 
by veity.infelligeiit Natives, as a cause of this imaginary decrease* 
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Males. 

Pemajin. 

fetal. 

])hungars or Graziers of Sheep . . 

98 

85 

183 

Koonbees, Ryots or Cultivators 

. . 10,667 

10,128 

20,799 

l^jpoots 

7 

7 

14 

Oowlees or Milkmen, and Graziers 

238 

231 

469 

Gowndees or Bricklayers . . . . . - » . 

9 

15 

24 

Bhundarees or Toddy drawers * - . . . . . . 2,248 

Khutrees, Koshtees, or Salees, or Joolaees, Silk Weavers 

2,258 

4,506 

or Spinners 

35 

32 

67 

Rungarees or Dyers 


• • 


Booroods or Basket -makers 

147 

130 

277 

Putwegurs or Silk Fringe and Tassel Makers . . 


. • 

. • 

Other Castes 

.. 4,918 

4,615 

9,663 

Kolees (wild tribe) 

1 


1 

Bheels 




Katodees or Kathkurecs 

171 

201 

372 

Ramoosees, or Bedurs or Katuks 

• * • • 

t • 


Chumbhars or Shoemakers, and Curriers 

386 

336 

722 

Mhars 

520 

459 

979 

Mangs 

34 

29 

63 

Shrawuks or Jains 

82 

10 

92 

Gooroos 

19 

17 

36 

Jungum Lingayuts . , ... 

39 

36 

75 

Grand Total of Hindoos of all denominations 

. . 28,093 

26,502 

54,595 

Maiiomedans, including Seedeea 

799 

793 

1,592 

Parsees. . . . 

6 

8 

14 

ISRAET^ITES . . . . 

477 

469 

946 

Christians, Europeans and IJatives . . 

* ^ 

23 

20 

43 

Grand Total of Population 

.. 29,398 

27,792 

57.190 


In the above is given in detail the population leturn drawn upon the 
1st January 1850, the accuracy of which I think may be relied upon. 

The population is in the proportion of 27 1 souls to the square mile, and 
this, I would venture to say, is higher than any other piece of territory of 
similar size in the Tanna zillah ; and is one of the reasons why it was found 
necessary to divide this small State into two third class taiookas, both of 
which together are not equal in extent to a fourth class talooka of the 
■ Tanjift ^Ilectorate. 

Description, Employment, and Condition . — ^The several employments of the 
population are given in the above table, the denomination of each caste denoting 
its occupatioit and trade. It now only remains for me to enter into the 
particulars of the castes which form the bulk of the population, and those who 
flive not hitherto been well known, the peculiarities of whose customs and 

phtitlA iliAtji tn anmn nnfi<>A. 
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The Koonh^ (or agricultural class) are the most numerous, and form 
nearly half of the population of the district : they are divided into two bodies, 
called Agrees* and Mahrattas ; the latter are again sub-divtded under two 
heads, viz. pure Mahrattas and Akurniashees, i. e. descendants of slaves *or 
kept women. According to the census taken on the 1st January 1849, f the 
number of Agrees amounted to 16,792. Tliey are the cultivators of the 
kharapat or salt batty lands, and are the lowest of the Koonbee caste. They 
often have two or three wives each, for the purpose of assisting in cultivation. 
The Mahrattas and Akurmashees never intermarry or eat with them. The 
Agrees have liquor shops, and sell liquor, which the Mahrattas will not do. 
There are, however, exceptions to this. The Koonbees are a hard-working 
agricultural class during the cultivating and harvest seasons, but after all 
the work connected with their fields is over they literally do nothing, when 
they might be engaged in improving their fields, or forming large parties for 
the purpose of making embankments, to prevent the immense quantity of 
fresh water during the monsoon losing itself in the sea. But it must be said 
that the labour in repairing embankments in the kharapat, and cultivating of 
the sweet rice lands in transplanting, &c. is extreme, and it is wonderful 
how the human frame can sustain such great vicissitudes as the Koonbees 
experience, while labouring under an alternate burning sun and heavy rain, 
and yet they are, generally speaking, healthy, and free from a great 
many diseases that the other classes of Natives are subject to.. I fre- 
quently asked, but never heard a cultivator complain of the heat; and 
although it is wonderful that they are not often struck down by coup-de-soldl,^ 
no cases of this kind have ever been known to occur. 

In speaking of the condition of the Koonbees, we must take a brief review 
of what it was before the lapse of the State. During the late Government, 
(as has been already shown under the head of Modes and Rates of 
Assessment,'') each ryot paid in the shape of petty cesses (some quite absurd 
in amount, and others exceedingly irksome and vexatious, for instance 
vet bigar,§ &c.) about one-sixth more than is now collected; and besides 
this, people proceeding on Government service were always gratituously 
entertained at the expense of the ryots, and hire for conveyance of baggage 
was a thing unknown. Yet,' although the agricultural Masses laboured 
under all these difficulties, and many more whjeh have not been detailed, 
they appeared to be in rather a more thriving state than th^y are now- 

* The Agrees are supposed by Captain Jervis to be one of the aboriginal tribes of India. 

t Letter to Revenue Commissioner of 13th April 1849, No. 230. 

The petition in which the ryots work in their rice fields is very distressing : they stand 
up to their knees in mud and water, in a stooping posture, with the back part of their heads 
often exposed to the powei¥ul rays of the sun for hours together. 

$ Compulsory labour at the ratOiOf one day per month,, or twelve times in the year, com** 
muted for Rs. 1»8»0, from which 42 annas k deducted for subsistence. 
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Thitt is sti'ange, and more particularly so when we come to consider that 
in all transactions with the ryots the British Government has acted with 
far' more liberality towards them than the Native Government would have 
done. This, with the discontinuance of the sunchnee muktas,’*' which has 
made the tenure of land far more certain, should have operated greatly for the 
improvement of the people, vdiich it apparently has not done. To trace the 
cause of this retrogression is difficult, and I shall only be able to say a very 
little regarding it. First and foremost, it would, perhaps, be as well to give 
the opinion of the^ Natives themselves on this important subject. Their con- 
tinual argument is, that all the surplus revenue is sent out of the country, 
which, they say with some truth, was formerly expended within the district, 
and therefore there was a constant circulation kept up ; that there were 
a number of people entertained to perform certain duties which became 
obsolete since the lapse, and were consequently abolished ; that all country pro- 
ducts were consumed in the district, and were eagerly sought for — now the 
surplus is exported at a low rate, or sold to greedy Soucars, at a great sa- 
ciifice. Our civil courts, they say, have thrown more power into the hands 
of the money-lending classes than they had before the lapse ; and from the 
easy, systematic, and prompt method of disposing of civil oases, the Soucars 
go to Jaw for the most trivial mattcis, and have it in their power to ruin, by 
bringing their actions at a moment when they know that their debtors are 
not ready to meet their demands : decision is given; if in favour of the cre- 
ditor, he sues out immediate execution, when the ryot’s house, grain, and 
everything else is sold, leaving him his implements of husbandry, and cattle 
for the plough if he has any ; whereas under the late Government the cre- 
ditor was left in the generality of cases to compound witli his debtor, and to 
get as much as he could out of him by constant dunning, &c. 

But on the other hand, it is easy to trace that the agricultural class has 
for a long time back been in a state of retrogression, and, without doubt, 
they were received in this state from the late Government ; and further, it is 
not to b^ supposed that this has been going on at more rapid strides since 
the lapse of the State. No new system has been introduced in the revenue 
department which has not always been exceedingly more liberal than the one 
it superseded : Ineans for the transport of goods have been extended ;t tra- 
velling has been rendered safer by our improved system of police ; wells and 
tanks are made every year, and every encouragement is given to extend and 
improve agriculture; vexatious taxes have been abolished, and many other 
boons too great in number to detail have been conferred on the people ; and 
surely all this should have had a good tendency, and is as much as 

♦ Periodical surveys. See under the head of " Tenure and Occupation,” at page 13, for an 
account of these oppreauve surveys. 

t Theredoetioa in the passage-boat fares is here alluded to. Colaba is not well off for 
roads, although they might be made with little expense. 
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the moftt enlightened Government could expected to have done for the ' 
country in so short a space of time. 

Tlie increasing poverty of the ryots is without doubt chargeable upon them- 
selves: they have been from time immemorial an improvident race, lunning 
upon every little occasion to the money-lender for large sums, careless of 
what the consequences may be, or what misery is likely to be entailed on the 
succeeding generation; and all, perhaps, merely to gratify some foolish 
vanity, on the occasion of a marriage or a feast.* 

The crime of drunkenness it is evident is on the increase, and the great 
number of liquor shops confirm this. How often are people to be seen returning 
from bazars in a state of intoxication ? The demon diink is now making more 
victims in this laud than all the plagues put together : it follows, then, as a 
matter of course, that the Koonbee’s moial character is becoming debased, and 
his strength is being sapped imperceptibly. The question is, how are all these 
failings to be remedied ? This is dilficult of solution, and has, no doubt, often 
puzzled the heads of many wise legislators; because it must be remembered 
that we have to deal witli a people averse to change for their improvement ; 
— their great ignorance, prejudices, and superstitions are great bars to this ; 
innovations they arc enemies to ; and therefore, if any reform is to be effected, 
it must be commenced in a cautious manner. The giand pivot upon which all 
reformations should turn should be the confidence of the people in those who 
undertake the task of regenerating them. But this is not to be procured, unless 
the people are in the first instance made to abandon their superstitions and 
prejudices by the diffusive light of education : the masses must be rescued 
from their dark ignorance before any lasting benefit can be expected. But 
then an important question suggests itself: How are all the people to be 
educated? — and from it another emanates equally as important: Who is 
to undertake the woik; — should the masses be left entirely to themselves 
in this respect, or should they look to Government for the boon f The 
only mode that appears at all feasible is that both pvtrties should meet half 
way : the Government should commence the work, and the people be left to 
finish it. 

The increasing evil of drunkenness must also be checked, — liquor must be 
kept out of the way of the people belore anything can be done in the way of 
education ;t and this does not appear to be a very difficult matter — the legisla- 
ture might effect it with little trouble,, and without risk % 

* According to the Hindoo law, sons are held liable for the ilebts of their fathers, although 
they may have been incurred long previous to the birth of the former. The> are also 
supposed to defray the debts of their ancestors, even should they not have iuherited anything 
from them. 

t On mimy occasiona, when the bane of drinking has been pointed out to a Koonbee, the 
invariable answer has been Keep liquor out of our way, and we will not seek for it : of 
course, when it is to be had in evexy large village at a cheap rate, we cannot resist the 
temptation.” ^ • 

t It U gratifying to know that Government has already taken up this subject. 
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In point of number the Kolees or fiahermen come next under observation. 
Their locality is confined solely to the sea coast between Rewdunda and Rewus, 
and their houses are chiefly situated on the outskirts of all these plantation 
villages. Their principal occupation is catching and drying fish for home 
consumption and exportation : a great deal is also taken in fresh to Bombay 
direct from the stakes of Wursolee, Thul, Mandwa, and Rewus. Hooks and 
lines are hardly ever used. In fact, the system of stake-net fishing is the chief 
one that may be said to obtain along this coast, and a short account of it 
may be found interesting. Nearly every one of the banks out at sea within 
twelve miles of the land is covered with these stakes, which are sometimes 
made of the trunk of the cocoanut or palmyra palm, but generally of some 
sort of jungle wood : they average between 40 and 100 feet in length, and 
are towed out to sea by two or three boats. The lower end of the stake has 
a hole in it, through which a rope is drawn, and the ends are fastened to 
boats, which anchor off at a distance : the upper end of the stake is then 
drawn up out of the water in a perpendicular position by other boats, when 
the stake commences to descend by its weight, and as soon as it reaches the 
mud, the rope at the bottom of the stake is drawn out, and two boats are 
made to hang on by U string which is attached to tlie top of the stake, and 
by means of working it from side to side it is sent down some 12 feet into 
the mud. A number of stakes are thus put down 25 feet from cich other, 
and long nets made of hempen twine are tied to them. The fish are driven 
into the nets by the force of the tide, and are taken out by the Kolees, who 
always remain on the look out. A stake costs between Rs. 10 and Rs. 60, 
and a large net about Rs. 100. 

After the fish has been brought on shore, that which is intended for imme- 
diate sale is taken to the bazar by Kolee women ; the inferior sort is thrown 
out on the sand to dry, and afterwards sold as manure. The bumaloes and 
a few other descriptions of fish are salted and dried ; and if sharks are captured, 
their maws are cut off, dried and sold to Khojas, who export them to Bombay, 
from whence they find their way to China. 

The fishing-boats are considered to be amongst the swiftest sailing vessels 
known : they are very sharp in the bows, with hollow keel, well rounded 
in the stern, and the mast slopes a little forward. These vessels are chiefly 
made of teak, and cost from Rs. 300 to Rs. 400. They last about 40 years.* 
The annexed are diagrams and cross ^sections of a Colaba fishing-boat or 
muchwa, which may tend to assist the descriptions above given. 

The Kolees and their wives are also often employed in carrying grain to 
the different large coast villages from the interior. 

They are a hardy race, of short stature, and inclined to corpulency : tbeir arms 
are more muscular than their legs, owing to the nature of their occupation. 

* The Sir Patel of the Kolees states *that he had a flsbing-boat given him by his father, 
which was ia constant use for about 100 years : so much for the durability of teak iu water. 
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The Kolee»^ of this district are of Mahratta origin, but do not rank so 
high in caste as the Mahrattas, who do not cat or intermarry with them. 
They dress like the Mahrattas, but most of the men wear a small skull-cap 
instead of the turban. The women do not wear choices or jackets, like other 
Hindoos of their sex. 

Their condition is said to have been much bettered since the lapse of the 
State; and no wonder, for under the late Government they laboured under 
a great number of taxes, which have since been completely abolished. The 
only thing they complain of now is that salt being dearer, owing to the heavy 
duty imposed upon it, they are often unable to salt all the fisli they capture, 
and consequently lose a good deal by this ; but no reliance can be placed upon 
their statements. They are the greatest drunkards amongst the Hindoos, 
and their intemperate indulgence in liquor may often be the cause of their 
inability to procure salt. Indeed mostly all the Kolees are inveterate 
drunkards, and something ought to be done to curb their pasbiori for 
liquor. I believe there are only a few (perhaps half a dozen) who abstain 
from it. 

The Sir Patel, or chi^f of all the Kolees along the coast between Callian, 
Bliewndy, and Huinee, named Wagh Patel, resides in Alibagh, and to him all 
cases ate refeired by the Kolees regarding fishing- stakes, which arc considered 
as real property, an<l caste disputes, &c. lie pbssesses great influence 
among his people, but it is becoming loss every day. His grandfather Laee 
Patel was a great man in (^.olaba : he had charge of Angria’s little fleet, and his 
ancestor Kanojee Patel having been installed in his office of Sir Patel by no 
less a document than a suniiud fiom the King of Delhi, the family possessed 
unlimited power amongst tlie Kolce*^, and even could execute people of their 
caste for infringement of the laws. 

The Bhindarces, or toddy extractors, are also only to be found in the planta- 
tion villages along the sea coast. They are of the Shoodra caste, and are, no 
doubt, of Mahr?^a origin : they are of about the middle stature of Natives in 
general, and are rather fairer than the cultivators and the generality of Mahrat- 
tas, and are also better looking ; and some of them have very intelligent 
countenances. They are remarkably well made, and muscular, owing to their 
constant occupation of climbing cocoanut trees, which 'they are very expert 
in doing. No string is used, as is tli^ custom in some parts of Bombay and 
the Northern Konkun, but they ascend by means of notches cut in the trunk 
of the tree about 2i feet apart. The calabash into which the toddy is emptied, 
as described in page 7, is hung on a hook, which is tied to the waist. Tlie 
Bhimdarees are also distillers of the toddy they extract, though from their 
primitive mode of converting the juice into liquor they do not make so much 
ns would be surmised from their large number ; and, indeed, if the population 
of Colaba were only dependent upon the Bhundarees for its alcoholic beverage, 
We should not meet with so much drunkenness as now unhappily exists, Tim 
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Parsee contractor who has the annual farm of the great liquor contract has 
nothing to do with the plantation villages, as he would thereby destroy the 
occupation and privilege of the Bhundarees, by underselling them with the 
mowra’**' liquor, which is manufactured in gallons in Rewus and Pejharee. 
The Bhundarec’s still is a very primitive aflair, and consists of two earthen 
pots, connected together by a hollow piece of wood. The larger of the pots is 
the boiler, and contains the toddy, the steam from which passes through the 
tube into the otlier pot or condenser, which is partly buried under ground, and 
is every now and then sprinkled with water. 

It is strange that tlie Bliiindarccs seldom partake of the liquor tliey make : 
drinking of toddy before it is fermented is ali^o not allowed by the caste 
rules. 

* Tlicrc is a tradition extant of tlieir Imving been brought from Goa to this 
part of the coast by the Poituguese, but how far this is true I have not been 
able to ascertain. They were, however, of great assistance to the Portuguese, 
in repelling the constant attacks of the Mahomedans, and afterwards of the 
Mahrattas, on the foit of licwdiinda or Cheol ; and the Portuguese in return 
appear to have endeavoured as much as laid in their power to conciliate the 
good will of the Bhundarees, as we find from a very interesting document in 
the possession of the Muccadiim of the Bhundarees at Uewdunda, a translation 
of which I have been enabled to give through the kindness of Mr. N. Fer- 
nandez, Translator to Government, as also ut a certifeate to Bhewjee Nai([iin, 
a Muccadum of the Bhundarc'*s, testifying to his lidelity, zeal, and valour in 
the service of the King of Portugal : — 

Dom Rodrigo da Costa, of the Council of State of Her Majesty, Viceroy 
and Captain General of India, maketh it known to all who this document 
may see, that being informed that the Bhundarees of the fields of the fort 
of Chcol and its dependencies are very inucli oppressed and ill-treated by the 
owners of the lands and cocoanut oarts within the above places, inasmuch 
as they are forcibly made to fjirm their estates and hin(j| which they own 
within that jurisdiction against their will : with the view to avoid this, I do 
hereby command, that no person of any quality or condition whatsoever shall 
ever compel or force violently tlio said l>lmudarees of the fort of Cheol and 
its dependencies to farm out their said estates and cocoanut ©arts against their 
will. By acting contrary to this order, the whole of the profits thus made 
shall go t(> the Government. The requisite order for the due execution of 
this order being given by the executive Captain of this fort of Chcol, and the 
Officers of the Senate of tlic Chamber at this place, on due application 
being made to them by the suffering parties through the Factor of Her 
Majesty ; this step being considered to the interests of the service of the said 
liovcreign, and peace of the said Bhundarees. This is hereby notified to the 

* The luowra is tlie ilower of a tree which grows in the Northern Konkun ond Quzerat. 
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abovemeotiioned Captain of the fort of Cheol, and to the Senate of the 
Chamber, Factor, and otlier officiating ministers and persons concerned, who 
will duly give effect, and see that due effect is given to this order, as above 
explained, without any alteration; paying no new fees or those of the 
chancery ; this being upon the service of Her Majesty. 

Registered in the Factory of the fort of Cheol, and the Senate of the 
Chamber thereof. 

Written by Gregorio Manara Sara, at Goa, on the 13th of July 1711.’’ 




The Bhuudaret's speak wi ll of the Portuguese Governinent, which they say 
was always ready to give them redress for injuries done to their estates by the 
Mahoinedans, wlio were stationed in the neighbourhood at Cheol ; and the 
other Hindoos living in the town of Rewdunda were also protected from 
insult, and allowed to perform all their religious ceremonies till a little before 
the termination of their power in India, when they commenced a religious 
persecution against their subjects. 

The following is a translation of the other certificate above alluded to : — 

^^Caetano de Souza Pereira, Nobleman of the Household of His Most 
Faithful Majesty, whom God preserve ! Captain and Governor of this 
I^''ort of Cheol, apiiointed by the said Authority, &c. 

I do hereby certify, that on my coining to govern this fort of Clieol, I 
found Bivanjee Naique, Chief of the Bhundarees, holding that ollicc ; and in 
the course of my trienniurn, (space of three years,) I observed in him great 
fidelity, zeal, and valour in the service of the said Sovereign, being constantly, 
both by day and night, on due watch upon the fields, with his Bhundarees, 
and never failing in the duties entrusted to him by his appointment ; proving 
himself in all respects to be a loyal subject of the said Most Faithful Majesty^, 
whom God preserve^! whereby he has rendered liimself entitled to the mark 
of honour and favour which the said Sovereign is in the habit of showing to 
such persons as so serve him. In truth whereof, I have caused this to be 


*** Fac-)»inulc. 
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given under my band and seal, upon my oath, &c. as to the veracify 
of all that I have asserted above. Given in this fort of Cheol, the 81st 
of January 1737,*^ 



Although the sentiments expressed in this certificate were highly favourable 
to the Chief of the Bhundarces, it does not appear that he was rewarded in 
any substantial manner for his loyalty to the King of Portugal, 

The several sub-divisions of the Brahmin^ Shomm, and Purbhoo castes are 
so well known, and have been .so often de'^cribed, that it only remains for 
me to say something regarding their employment and condition. The greater 
part of the Brahmins and Sheiiwis are employed in agriculture, and many of 
the former are the principal landholders in the district : the very poorest are 
to be seen performing the lowest drudgeries of the fields; but most of them 
occupy themselves in superintending labourers, whom they engage to cultivate 
their ground. There are a good number of Bhuts, who are supported in 
idleness by the superstition and ignorance of the Hindoos, but they, com- 
paratively speaking, get very little in the way of alms ; in fact, the Brahmins 
often complain of the want of charity now-a-days on the part of the Hindoos, 
There are a few money-lenders, So wears, Vukeels, and Karkoons of this caste, 
but the two latter occupations are mostly monopolized by the Purbhoos, who are 
just as intelligent and subtle as the Brahmins, whom they try to imitate in every 
respect, both in regard to food and dress. With respect to the caste ceremonies, 
♦ they are more formal, and strive to act up with greater strictness to the laws 
^ laid down in the Shasters than tlie Brahmins themselves : they even go so far 
as to repeat the Gaitree,” and perform other rites, such as the Horn,” &c, 
which belong to the Brahmins alone. These encroachments on the priestly 
power have produced feelings of bitter animosity between the two castes. 

The Purbhoos in thi.s district arc of the Kayust class, and profess abhor- 
rence to meat; though it is maintained by their oppone&ts that they are not 
only flesli-eaters, but are also addicted to drinking. 

The condition of the Purbhoos has improved since the lapse, whilst that 
of the Brahmins and Shenwia may be said to have fallen off, which they 
attribute to there being iiq dukshuna distributed among them, as was formerly 


* Fac-simile. 
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the case; and that the Hindoos do not respect or obey them as before, and 
consequently, that alms and feasts are not so common now. It is, however, 
certain, that owing to this, the^Brahmins have become more industrious, and, 
in time, they may by fionest labour regain what they have lost since the intro- 
duction of the British rule. 

The Sonars or goldsmiths rank next to the Purbhoos in respect to caste : 
they, however, assert that they are superior to them, and some even go so far 
as to arrogate to themselves a position equal to the Brahmins.^* It is, how- 
ever, notorious that they are a crafty and an unscrupulous race, but persevering 
and patient. The Sonar is as indispensable in a village as the Bliut, and 
consequently no large village is to be seen without its goldsmith, who generally 
has about the best house in it. The Sonars are solely employed in this 
district in making the common golden and silver ornanients used by the 
Natives, who are obliged to exercise great vigilance to |)rcvent fraud. 

The Wanecs are composed of two castes, tlie Gooznr and Marwaree, and 
their number may be said to be ecjual ; but in the town of AHbagh the former 
exceed. The Goozurs keep together ; but the Marwarccs may be found in 
ones and twos in all the large villages. They arc shopkeepers, money-lenders, 
and merchants, and it is said that they have become more numerous since 
the lapse of the State ; but this can be easily accounted for, as the Dewan, 
Venaik Purushrain, who was sole merchant and money-lender, bad an interest 
in keeping them out of the territory, in order to enable him to fill his own 
coffers the more easily ; and if the people were kept out of the hands of 
the Wanees, it was not done from any philanthropic motive to protect 
them, but merely to meet his own sordid views. The Marwarees are the most 
unprincipled money-lenders in India, and are the banc of the cultivating 
classes. They charge the most exorbitant interest, and increase it still more 
to an incredulouvs extent by contriving to have money debts defrayed in kind, 
which gives them an opportunity of exercising the most wonderful ingciuiity 
in defrauding the cultivators of the hard-earned produce of their land ; and 
the only compensation iliey make is by being ready with their money when 
Governnient rent becomes due. But, as before stated, the ryots nnist be 
taught to keep out of the hands of money-lenders by giving up' drink, and 
being more economical in their marriages and feasts. 

The Mhars come under the head of low castes, and are chiefly cmj)Ioyed 
as wood and grass-cutters, and measurers of land under the supervision of 
Karkoons : they remove all descriptions of carcasses frt)m the towns and 
villages, and eaf those of bullocks and buflUloes. Tliey are lield in abhorrence 
by the Hindoos, and, consequently, their houses are always situated on the 
outskirts of a village, or at a distance from it. 

* tfc is said that thte Sonars in Bombay, under their distinguished leader Jiiggonalji 
Suakmott, have upset the old order pf things, by declartug that they arc of a supeiior caste to 
the' Brahthins^ and consequently }»ronoiincc it defilement to eat with a Brahmin, They have 
abto Bhuts of their own cake, to officiate at ceremonies. ^ 
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It is a strange fact, that this useful class of people were kept as much as 
possible out of the district by the Native Govejnmcnt, and those that were in 
it were treated with great rigour. The Mhars are mijph given to drink, and 
it is to be feared that while under the influence of liquor they are very often 
mixed up in petty gang robberies. This may have operated in preventing 
them establishing themselves in large numbers in these territories during the 
Native rule. 

The Chamiars are also among the low castes : they are employed as shoe- 
makers and curriers, but very little leather is prepared in the district ; it is got 
chiefly from Bombay and Poona, and converted here into Native shoes and 
sandals. The Chambars are a (juict, industrious class, but very slow in their 
work, which is of the coaisest kind. 

After a brief account of tlie KathhureosnwA K/ndws, of whom I apprehend 
very little is known, we will liave finished with the Hindoos, and can then 
proceed on to an account of the Mahomedans and Israelitiis, 

The Kathkurees or Katodies, one of the aboriginal tribes of India, are a 
wild race, who occupy the fastnesses of the mountains all along the Konkun 
and the Sahyadri range. They dtnive their name from the kath, or terra 
japonica, which they extract from the khair tree ; and during their operations 
they will allow no one to enter their cnoamj)niciits, for fear, as they say, of 
disturbing the juice while undergoing inspissution ; but the Ilimloos attribute 
this caution to another motive*, viz. that of preventing the mode of the pre- 
paration becoming known. The kath is bought up fioin the Katlikur(‘es by 
petty traders at a trifling cost, and sometimes petty articles of clothing are 
even given in exchange. 

There are 370 Katlikurees in this district : they are considered to be a 
migratory race, but those in Colalia do not a[)pear lo go any distance from the 
district, but they merely move about from village to village, just as circum- 
stances suit them, for the purposes of cutting firewood for sale, and making 
charcoal, or cultivating wurkus’^* land, or following their occupation of extract- 
ing the kath. The chief locality of the Kathkurees in this district's on the 
eastern slopes of the hills, between l^oeenar and Oomtai and Chowra. The 
villages of Beedwagla and Koordoos, near tlie banks of tlic Nagotiia creek, 
appear to be the favourite haunts of these denizens of the forest, owing, no 
doubt, to their propinquity to the hilly jungle. 

The Kathkurees arc a small race, of very dark complexion, with smoolli 
skin, and of spare though muscular make, with very low foreheads ; and the 
women have very curly hair. The men wear shendics like the Hindoos, but 
do not use turbans, nor do the women wear choices. 

* Tim is land on the slopes of the hills, which can only lie cultivated for a few years, and mast 
thou be allowed to lie fallow for two or three seasuus before it can be taken up again, so as 
to alU>w a re-collection of the detritus, lleuip, naclmecj uud wurce arc grown on this 
dcsetiptiou of land. 
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They are spoken of by the higher class of Hindoos as being of very ancient 
origin^ and this the Kathkurees themselves believe ; they have a tradition 
that they are descendants of the monkeys and bears which Adee Narayun^ in 
his tenth avatar or incarnation of Rama, took with him for the destruction of 
the demon Rawun, the sovereign of Lmika or Ceylon ; and on coming off 
victorious he blessed the monkeys and bears, and told them that they would 
become human beings in the kuliyoog, or the fourtli or sinful age of the 
universe. It is a strange fact that the Kathkurees will under no circum- 
stances repeat the name of Rama except on their death-bed, when they keep 
muttering it as long as they can. 

It is difficult to learn anything from them regarding their manners and 
customs, which are very curious, and unlike those of the Hindoos in many 
important respects. As far as 1 have been able to asceitain, it would appear 
that there are two principal divisions, viz. the Hlior Kathkurce* and the 
Mahratta Katlikureef ; those of Colaba belong to the latter. They are again 
sub-divided under separate clans, called Helam, Povvar, and Gosavee those 
of this district are principally of the Povvar. They acknowledge the existence 
of God (Ee'shvvur), and believe that people are affected by malignant spirits; 
they practise incantations, and invoke curses, in which the Hindoos consider 
them great adepts, and are consequently exceedingly careful against the 
possibility of offending a Kuthkuree, who, they also b(‘lieve, has the power of 
transforming himself into a tiger ; and the Katlikurccs of course have an 
interest in favouring this absurd belief. They have, like the Rlahrattas, their 
particular household gods, sucli as Bhovvanee, and Vctal, &c. 

The women, unlike the Hindoos, arc more on u level with the men. Brahmins 
are never called in to ofliciate at their ccromoiiies. Marriage takes place at the 
adult age, and is got over in a very summary manner ; and in most cases, 
before the ceremony takes place, the parties live for some time togetluifV as 
man and wife. The girl is generally allowed to choose a husband, and the 
choice nearly in every case falls on the person with whom she has had some 
previous intercourse : she breaks the subject to her parents, who assemble tl)e 
caste on some lucky day, and, before all, the parties acknowledge each other ; 
a few words are then muttered by one of the older Kathkurees, and some 
twigs are stuck on the head of the bride, and then on that of the bridegroom. 
All then sit down to a repast of Kathkiiree delicacies, such as nachnee or 
rice, field rats, monkeys, and squirrels, finished off by copious draughts of 

* The term Dhor Kathkuree is applied to them as being cow-caters- 

t This division, under the head of Mahratta Kathkuree, is no doubt of very late origin ; and 
as they do not show any abhorrence to cow-tlcsh eating when questioned upon the subject, 
it is not unlikely that the Hindoo Government may havx interdicted it. I questioned some 
Kathkurees upon the subject, and ‘their only answer was, that if they were to eat the llcsh of 
the cow, the Hindoos would not even so much as allow them to enter a village. 

Two others, the Jadava and .the bindhi, me mentioned at page 2!Jl of the Kev. Dr. 
Wilson’s “ Jlvangelization of India*’’ 
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liquor ; and tlio guests keep drinking and dancing until they become fairly 
intoxicated^ which closes the scene. Children are named on the fifth day 
afterbirth : the names arc the common Mahratta ones. The dead are burnt, 
if wood is at hand ; if not, the bodies are buried, with a small pot of rice, and 
the bones are afterwards taken up at some convenient time, and reduced to 
ashes. Pjersons dying from cholera are always buried first, and the 
bones taken up after the expiration of some months and burnt. 

Tile language now used, though it is nothing more than corrupt Mahratta, 
yet contains a number of other words, which evidently appear to be the 
remains of some language which has become extinct. The fallowing are a few 
words which I noted down while engaged in conversation with a Kathkiiree 
man and woman, and I had their accuracy tested afterwards, by another 
Kathkuree, who was not a little astonished when f repeated them, and asked 
him to tell me their meaning in Mahratta, wliicli he did, and I found them 
all correct;— 



(Akh) call. 


(Moregai) hawk. 

boiled rice. 


(Loc) take. 

(AheeJa) a hedge-hog. 

%Tqr 

(Wopc) give. 


(Alav) a kite. 


(Sukace) a large earthen vessel, cor- 


(Kecrloo) a crab. 


responding with the Mahratta 


(Kookdai) fowl, cock or hen. 

raiijiin. 


(Gohur) an iguana. 


(Saloo) turban. 


(Choombotce) an arrow. 


(Soon a) dog. 


(Talikce) sleep. 

%\xx 

(Sora) boy. 


(Nagoolia) amungoosc (Viverra, 

(Sorce) girl. 


Icbiiemnon). 

''•fTUT 

(Iladia) crow. 

VtT'®* 

(Bugad) a kind of crane 

(Ardca 

(Hodns) man. 


Terra and Pulla). 

(llodecs) woman. 

W* 

(Bundia) a small earthen 

vessel. 



The Kathkurees" miserable-looking hovels, which are mostly built up of reeds, 
and the covering made of a little rice .straw carelessly thrown on the toj), arc 
always situated on the outskirts of .sonic small village, as this savage race i.s 
held in abhorrence by the Hindoos. They eat every descri[)tion of flesh, the 
cow f and brown-faced monkey excepted : the latter they say has a human 
soul. Their general food consists of nayhnee and field rats, or squirrels, porou- 
pines, iguanas, monkeys, civet cats, deer, swine, and doves, partridges, kc. 
Their little children are great plunderers of , the ^lestsofthc feathered tribe, 
which th^y are very sharp in finding out. Though the Kathkurees are so 
iadiscrimiaate in their food, yet they would scorn to take fragments of victuals, 
even if offered by a Brahmin. 

The Kathkurees do not understand the use of fire-arms, but they use the 
bow aod arrow with some dexterity : they snare and kill a good deal of game, 

' * The' words marked thus * have some afliaity to tiic Mahratta, aud sovcj^l other words to 
the Guaerattcc. 

t arc no Dhor Kathkurees iu Colaba, as before stated. 
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which is too often sold for liquor ; but the men do not go into the village to 
dispose of it, or to purchase articles of food, — these are considered to be 
the vrife's duties. 

The Kathkurees enjoy excellent health, and are very hardy. This is attri- 
buted by the Hindoos to their great knowledge of medicinal plants and herbs, 
and not to their constant climbing of hills, which they do like wild goats, and 
to their long foot-chascs in pursuit of game. The women are also as hardy 
as the men, and it is not an uncommon thing with them, when taken suddenly 
ill, even while working in rice fields in the rainy weather, to go behind an 
enfbankment and give birtli* to a child, and, after washing it there and then in 
cold water, to put the new-born babe under the veerla,* and commence work- 
ing again as if nothing had happoned.^f 

But in spite of all their hardiness, the Kathkurees are cowards, and a great 
feature in their character is want of resolution; and this is siifiieieiitly attested 
by the fact of their seldom committing daring gang robberies, and even wlien 
they do, the whole band is never composed solely of Kathkurees — it is found 
necessary for the- leader to be of another caste, as well as a number of the 
gang. The Katlikurce:^ are being constantly taken up for agrarian robberies, 
and plundering lone travellers : the women arc also just as bad as the men in 
this respect. There are out of their small number, amounting inwall only to 
372, incliidij»g men and women, 13 convicts nowin the Colaba jail for various 
olfences, as detailed below, some of tbein of a very heinous description : — 


Males. 

FfinaUis. 

Total. 

1 Crime. 

Sentence. 

1 

•• 

' 1 

Attempt to murder his wife 
in a til of intoxication, 
and escape from prison. 

Imprisonment with hard 
labour for five years and 
six months. 

2 

•• 

2 

Robbery with force 

Imprisonment with hard 
, labour for five years each. 

4 


4 

Ditto ditto 

One year’s imprisonment 
each, with liard labour. 

1 


1 

Escape from custody 

Six months’ imprisonment, 
with hard 


4 i 

4 

Gang robbery 

One year’s imprisonment 
each. 


1 

1 

Attempt to commit robbery. 

Six months’ imprisonment. 

Total.. 8 

i) 

i:tt 


a 


* The veerla ia a covering made of bamboos ami leaves, and is worn by Natives to protect 
them from rain : it hangs on the head, which it covers, as well as the upper half of the body, 
and is impervious to rain. 

t The Hindoos look upon this as something extraordinary, as their own females, upder 
such circumstances, arc so delicately treated, that they are even afraid of exposing them to the 
slightest current of air. The Kathkurees are therefore looked upon as belonging to the 
brute race. ' 

t What a contrast this affords to the Beni-Israclites, who arc three times as numerous, and 
there is not one in jail. 
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They arc often compelled by the yearnings of hunger to resort to unfair 
means to procure their food, but this is solely brought about by their dreadful 
pa^ssion for liquor, which is so great, that it has often been known that they 
have pawned the only rags upon their bodies to get even a little of this soul- 
debasing liquid : the more heinous crimes out of those shown above were 
committed while the parties were under the influence of liquor. 

Something might be done* to induce them to abandon this evil propensity, 
and they might be made a most useful set of people, instead of being the dread 
of the cultivating classes, and objects of general abhorrence ; for, despite their bad 
qualities, they are tractable, and not insensible to any little kindness shown them. 

1 do not remember ever having seen an account of the Khiitrees or silk- 
weavers; and the only place wliere I have met with the name was in Briggs’ 
translation of Ferishta, wliere mention is made of them during the reign of 
Mahomed Shah Baliniuny 1. as having been entrusted with the business of 
the mint and of the bank,"’ when the king coined money of a square form, 
aiffl the Hindoos refused to circulate it, and commenced to melt it down. 
The Khutrccs, moreover, in this passage, are called the descendants of 
inhabitants of Delhi, who hud formerly emigrated into the Deccan.” 

The Khutrees themselves state that they are descendants of the ancient 
Kshaitrees, who were a race of kings: they say they fled from the city of 
Cheol to tlie town of Rewdunda many years ngo, when a plague broke out in 
that city and caused it to be deserted. Faria y Souza, in liis work upon India, 
mentions that Cheol was a famous city for silk-weavers, and there can be but 
little doubt that the Khutrees were encouraged by the Portuguese to settle 
down in Rewdunda. 

The Khutrees are of the Hindoo caste, and rank, perhaps, with tlie Panch- 
knlsees, but, unlike them, they do not wear the janwc or sacred string : they 
are as fair as the Brahmins, and much addicted to polygamy, for which they 
urge an excuse, viz. that they require a number of females in each house to 
assist in spinning. 

There are only five looms in use now in Rewdunda, and the whole amount 
of the annual sale of silk is estimated to be under Rs, 1,500. The raw silk and 
colouring matter are brought from Bombay. The following are the several 
tools used in tlie manufacture, and the estimated prices of the same: — 


Rs, a, p, 

1. Gada, or’ hand-wheel for unravelling the raw silk 18 0 

2. Peetdee, a little piece of wood with a handle, upon which the 

' raw silk is rolled in small quantities off No. 1 0 6 0 

3. Rhol, spinning machine 10 0 0 

4. j^da, frame set with pegs, upon w^hich the silk is drawn off’ 

from No. 3 5 0 0 

5* Mag, loom 10 0 0 

Two large brass vessels for colouring the silk • 10 0 O' 

Grinding stones for colours 2 0 0 


Total.. ,.38 14 0 
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After the silk thread has been drawn off No. 4, it is boiled in water contain- 
ing the impure carbonate of soda, and then washed out in fresh water, and 
afterwards soaked in alum, and pressed ; it is taken out next day, and put in the 
colouring matter, and afterwards sold as silk thread, or worked up into 
peetamburs, edgings for dhoturs, or strings for the waist. 

The quantity of colouring matter required for one ounce of silk is as follows : 

Itrd. 

f) drachms keermeej (cochineal). 

2 ditto piesta (a bean of a pea-green colour). 

I drachm pudvvas (a bean of a red colour). 

Yellow, 

3 drachms kupeela (a powder of a yellow colour). 

3 ditto papudkhar (carbonate of soda). 

Besides the above, the Klmtreos cannot give silk any other colour ; and 'vlien 
required it is brought ready prepared from Bombay. 

A few yif^/ssi/lwaws' arc to be found nearly in every large village in the 
district j but in Slireegaon and Phopheree, in the salt batty lauds, they settled 
down as cultivators from a long time back, and arc a quiet set of people. 
Those in the towns of Alibugh and Rewdunda are chiefly in the employ of 
Government and |)rivate individuals as peons, See, TIjc women in Rewdunda 
employ themselves in making little skull-caps used by Maliomedans, which 
arc covered over by a little fancy work. 

The generality of tl)e Maliomedans are as dark as the irmdoo cultivators, 
and there are only a few women in the towns of Alibagh and Rewdunda who 
are rather fairer than the rest ; but they do not belong to the original inhabit- 
ants of the place, being the wives and daughters of those who came here to 
seek employment as sepoys under the late State. The Mussulmans are a 
very dirty, indolent race, and their huts have always a slovenly appearance. 

There is only one Kazee in the district, and he resides at Alibagh : there 
are, besides, Moolnas in the large villages, who perform certain ceremonies, 
and act under the orders of the Kazee ; but within the last few years, from a 
spirit of faction, — a great characteristic of the Maliomedans, — they have sepa- 
rated into two parties, one^ clamouring to have the Kazee removed, and the 
other determined to uphold him. 

To give an idea of the Betd- Israelites and their condition, I cannot do 
better than to quote the following from i)r. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible 
regarding this interesting people, and 1 have only to add that they arc one of 
the best-behaved set of men in the district, and during the course of the last 
six years, with the exception of petty cases of drunkenness and assault, there 
has not been a single Israelite brought up in a criminal case : since the 
lapse, only three have been convicted of criminal offences before the Agents 
Court at Alibagh, and these occurred before 1 845 : — 
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'*Thc Heni- Israel possess no historical tlociiments peculiar to themselves ; they have no 
charters {granted by Native princes, which arc often a source of curious information ; andtlicir 
traditions are extremely vaj^ne and nnsativ.factory. Their ancestors, they say, came to the 
coaSt of India from a country to the northward, abt)ut sixteen hundred years ago. They 
were ill number seven men and seven women, wdio ere saved from a watery grave, on the 
occasion of a shipwreck, which took place near ( ’haul, about thirty miles to the south-east of 
Bombay. The place where they found a refuge is named Navagaum.* dhey and their 
descendants met with considerable favour from the Native princes, though they conceived 
themselves to be sometimes forced to conreal their principles. Asthey increased, they spread 
themselves among the villages of the Koiikun, particularly those near the coast, lying between 
tlic Bankot rivei* and the road which traverses the country between Panwell and Bhorghat. 
Ill this locality, and also in Bombay, in which they began to settle after it came into the 
possession of the Biigli.sh, tluur descendants arc still to he found. The population on thi'^ 
island amounts to about l,l>.‘i2 souls; in the Knglish territories in the Konkuii to about 8(X); 
in the districts belonging to Aiigria to 870; in certain villages below the Ghat of the Pant 
Saehiva to 209 ; m the districts of the Iluhshi to dll; and in the Bombay Army, inehuliiig 
w’oiiicn and children, to about 1,000. These numbers, wdiich amount pigether to I 

take principally from a census made under ray own direction. They fall short of the general 
N^vc estimate by nearly 8,000, and possibly some Iiouncs may have been overlooked by tlve 
persons sent forth to collect information. The Beni-Israel in tlieir ph}^siognoiny resemble the 
Arabian Jews, though they view the name Yelmd, when ajiplied to them, as one of reproach. 
They are fairer tliau the other Natives of India of the same rank of life with themselves, hut 
they arc not much to he distinguished from them with regard to dress. The} have no shcndi, 
like the IIindo(w, on tlie crown of their heads, hut they preserve a tuft of hair above each of 
their cars. Their turbans, angrakhas, and shoes, are like tlio>e of the Hindoos, and then' 
trowsers like those of the Mussulmans. Their ornaments are t1u‘ same as those worn by the 
middle class of Natives in the ^lahrattu country. Their houses do not difter from those of other 
Natives of the same rank. They do not cat with persons belonging toother communities*, 
hut do not object to drink from vessels iHdouging to (yliristiaiis, Mussulmans, or Tliiidoos 
They ask a blessing from God both before and after their meals, in the llchrcw 
language. 

Each of the Beni-Israol, generally speaking, has two names — one derived from sk character 
mentioned in Scripture, and another which has originated m deference to Hindoo usage. The 
Hebrew names current among the men are the following: — Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Rcuhcii, 
(which is said most to abound,) Joseph, Naphtali, Zebulim, Benjamin, Samson, Moshc, Aaron, 
Eliczer, Phiiiehas, David, Solomon, Elijah, Ilezkicl, Daniel, Sadik, Haim, Shalom, andNashiin. 
The name Judah, it is to be remarked, is not to he found among them. The Hindoo names by 
which they are most commonly known among the Natives arc Saku, Jitu, Rama, Bapu, 
Suwandoba, Tana, Dhomla, Ahau, Bandii, Natliu, Dada, Dhaniba, Bala, Baba, Vitu or \ethu, 
Phukira, Yesliu, Satkii, Apa, Bliau, Bapshah, Gauria, Pita, Bawa, Anundia, Kama, Jangu, 
Aba. Among these there are only a few which correspond with those of the heathen gods. 
Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, Leah, Sapphira, Milcah, Zilcah, Miriam, and Hannah, are the Hebrew 
names given to the women. Esther, the favourite Jewish name, docs not occur among them. 
The names derived from Hindoos which arc found among them are Balku, Abai, Ama, 
Y^eshi, Zaitu, Tanu, Ilasu, Ladi, Baina, Aka, Rami, Bayewa, Baia, Nairn, Raju, Thaku, Kalahai, 
Maka, Saku, Gowaree, Dudi, Sai, Sama, and Bhiku, Pithu, Wohu, Dhakalu. Tlie Hebrew 
names are first conferred on the occasion of circumcision, and those of a Hindoo origin about a 
month after birth. The surnames of the Beni-Israel arc generally derived from the villages in 
which they originally settled. The vernacular language of the Beni-Israel is the Mahratta. A 
few of them, however, arc able to converse in Guzerattee and Iliiidustanec. The Bcni-Israel 

. ♦ Tills place is about four miles and a half to Iho north of Alibagh. — W. IT. 



resident in tlie . Konkun principally occupy themselves in agriculture, or in manufactur- 
ing oil. Those' who live in Bombay, with the exception of a few shopkeepers, are artizans, 
particularly masons and carpenters. A few are blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and tailors. of 

them, generally bearing an excellent character as soldiers, are to be found in most of^the 
regiments of Native infantry in the Bombay Presidency ; and few of them retire from the 
service without attaining to rank as Native officers. There are not many of them who possess 
much property. Their head man in Bombay, however, is believed to possess one or two 
lakhs of rupees. A considerable number of families arc supposed to be worth from Rs. 1,000 
to 5,000. Like the Parsis, they do not tolerate professional hogging beyond their own 
community. 

‘‘In the Company’s territories, the Beni-Israel enjoy all the toleration which they can 
desire. In the district of country belonging to the petty Hindoo prince Angria, in which 
many of them are to be found, they take the same rank as Mussulmans. In that belonging to 
the Ilubshi, or Mussulman chief of Jizivi, they are viewed as on a point of equality with the 
agricultural Mahrattas. 

“ All questions respecting the caste and religious discipline of the Beni-Isracd arc determined 
in a meeting of the a<lidt members of the commiiuity in eacli village, by their Miiceadiim, or 
bead man, who has a kind of magisterial authority in the community, and the Kadhi, wljp is 
the president in religious matters, and the coudiietor of public worship, and ^vhosc duty it is 
to entertain the complaints which are made to them. The Muceadum and Kadhi have generally 
the assistance of four Chogale or elders : any of the people present at an investigation, however, 
may express their sentiments on the sidjjects under discussion, record tlieir dissent, and, in 
certain eircurastartccs, procure a new trial. 

“The Beni-Israel all profess to adore Jehovah, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob : 
many of them, however, till lately, publicly worship])ed, and some of them at the present time 
si*eretly worship, the gods of the Hindoos, particularly those who arc sup]>osed to have a 
malevolent character; and a few of them practise dhination. Though they have remained 
quite distinct from the people among whom they have been so long scattered, wc see the 
ap[»hcability to them of Deuteronomy xwiii. 64 : ‘ Thou shalt serve other gods, which 

neither thou nor thy fathers liave known, even wood and .stone.’ 

“ The Beni-Tsracl have in their .synagogues no ^ejiher-Torali or MS. of the law like the 
Jews; they admit, however, the divine authority of all the hooks of the Old Testament. Jt 
is only lately tliat they have become familiar with the majority of the names of the inspired 
writers, and it was not without hesitation that they eousented to acknowledge the latter 
prophets. From the Arabian Jews, they have received the Hebrew liturgy of the Sephanlim, 
wlueh they use in their religious services. A few copies of the Coeliin Ritual, printed in 
Amsterdam about the end of the seventeenth century, are to be found in their hands. One 
of their number has a copy of one of the Targums, but I do not know that it is turned 
to any account. Parchments bearing small passages of Scripture arc sometimes worn on 
different parts of their bodies. It is understood that of late they have almost universally 
abandoned the use of charms, to which the example of the heathen had made them in some 
degree jiartial. 

“ When a birth takes place in any village in which the Beni-Israel arc not very numerous, 
they almost all visit the house, and are entertained witli sweetmeats or fruits. Circumcision is 
performed by the Kadhi on the day apiminted by the law of Moses. The rite is considered as 
marking descent from Abraham, but no spiritual meaning is attached to it, except by individuals 
who have had intercourse with Christian Missionaries. The ceremony is attended by a 
considerable number of people, w’ho are hospitably entertained, and invoke the licaltb of tlie 
child over the juice of the grape. The Kadhi generally receives from 8 annas to Rs. 2 for Iiis 
services. Small presents are sometimes given to the infants. The marriages of tlic Beni- 
Israel generally take place as early in life as among tJie Hindoos, I’he arrangtiucnts 
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connected witl» tlie bctrotlimont are those of the parents}. The ceremonies of marriage continue 
for five instead of seven days, as with the ancient Jews, and they are in some respects of a 
he^icnish character. Ou the tirst day, the bridegroom is restraine<i from going abroad, is 
batfeed, and gets his hands stained red with the leaves of the niendi (Lawsonia inermis), and 
the front of his turban ornamented nath yellow or white paper, cut in the form of the flowers 
of the champa (Michc4ia chanipacn), while he is visited by his relatives, who begin to feast and 
rejoice. On the second day, his neighbours, without distinction, are invited to partici- 
pate in the hospitality of liis father's liouse, while he is re((iiired to have his hair dressed, and 
to array himself in his best apparel and oriuimeiits. lie is then mounted on a horse, and 
conveyed with the usual clang and clatter ol* the Natives to tin; jilaee of worship, W'horeapart 
of tin; marriage prayers of the liturgy is read, and a blessing pronoiiiuied by the Kadhi. h'rom 
the masjid he is conveyo}! to the house of the bride, where he is reeeivt'd by her father, and 
seated among the assembled multitude. A ilri'ss and ornaments for the bride are ])rcscntod in 
his name, and by the hands of liis father, to the bride, wlio immediaxtely turns them to use. 
A couch covered with clean cloth is then produced, and on it the happy pair are seated 
together. All the visitors stand before them. The Kadhi takes a cup eoiitaiining the juice of 
the grape, wliieli is viewed as a token of the covenant about to he entered into, invokes the 
blessing of (lod u})on it, jiud puts it into the Ininds, first of the bridegroom, and afterwards of 
the bride, wdio both drink a little of it, as soon as they liavc been questioned as to their 
willingness to enter into the married relation, and faithfully to discharge tlieir respective duties, 
'fhe marriage covenant, di-iwn out in tin* form usually observed by the Jews, is then ])roduccd 
and reail, and after lanng signed by the individual iii whose handwriting it is, and three other 
witnesses, it is placed by the bridegrom in the hands of the hnde. She holds one eml of it, 
while he holds the other, and declares it to he a legal deed. IT(‘ then folds it, ami gives it 
into her possession. She disposes id‘ it hv eoniiiiitting it to lu‘r father's eare. The ciq) is 
again tasted, certain ])assages of the Psalms are read, a ring is ]>laeed by the l^ridegroom on the 
fore-finger of the right hand of tin; bride, and the ndigious part of the ceremonies is closed. 
The Kadhi blesses the espoused seated together, and tluw receive olferiiigs, principally in small 
sums of money, from their ac(|uaintimces. Feasting ami rejoicing conclude the labours of the 
day. Next evening, the bridegroom and bride leave the brnlc’s lioiise, the former seated on a 
horse, and the latter in a palanquin, sind proceed, amidst the firing of squibs and rockets, to the 
masjiil, where they receive a fresh benediction from the Kadhi, before going to the house of the 
hridgeroom, where they (line Jilong witli their assembled friends. Amuseiiicnt and feasting 
eontiiiuc during the tw'o suhscfiuciit davs. Tin; marriage eovcmint is in general rigidly 
respected, even though its violation is Imt slightly punished. The innocent meiiiher of a 
family is allowed a divorce, and the liberty of re-marriage. The olfendiiig party, in the lax 
discipline of the community, is seldom [>revcnted from having similar privileges, when he has 
the means of purchasing them. Polygamy is practised in a consnlerahle number of families, 
but there arc no instances known of a man having more than three waves. \ f<;w indlvidmils 
keep concubines. Barrenness, as of old, is reckoned a great misfortune, and children are 
adopted by written covenant on a failure of issue. Females arc not so degraded among the 
B(;ni' Israel as among the Habbimcal Jews; but they are not allowed to go to the masjids for 
the purpose of worship. The in teniients of the Beni- Israel quickly follow the death. They 
bury, without coffins, iii‘ graves of three or four feet in depth, the head of the corpse b(;ing 
])laccd towards the east. They sometimes make offeiings to the deceased of rice, milk, 
cocoanuts, and sprinkle water mixed with flour, at the time of the interment, and they visit 
the grave on the third, fifth, and seventh days after it is closed, for the purpose of prayer. 
They have also an annual ceremony in behalf of the dead, like that of the Hindoo Shraddh. 
Their formal mourning for the dead lasts seven days^ 

The Beni-Israel reckon their day from sunset to sunset. They now denominate their 
by the Hebrew names. The w^eekly JiJabbath is, in some degree, observed by about a 
th^ of the population. At sLx in the morning they assemble' for worshij) in the masjid. 
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\vher6 they remain for two or three hours, principally engaged in reciting prayers or parts of 
the Scripture after the reader, and practising genuflexions. A few of the more tlevout of tlieir 
number may be seen in the masjid about mid<lay, or about two or tlircc in the afteni A. 
The evening service is that, perhaps, which is best attended. It lasts for about two hor^, 
and is frequently concluded by the persons present touehing with their lips the cup of 
blessing. 

The day of the new moon is very little observed })y the Beni-Israeb unless it may 
happen to fall on the Sabbath. In a few houses, ami also in some of tlie inasjids, the prajers 
and lessons appointed for the day are read as they are given in the liturgy of tlu^ Scplmrdim. 
On the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, or tenth of the montli, wlien the moon is seen 
to increase, the readers of the synagogue, and a few other individuals, read the blessing of the 
moon, springing on their toes, witli their faces toward that luminary. This eustom, like most 
of the others connected with their worship, is allowed by the Beni-Isracl to have been 
derived from the Ai'abian Jews. * Beni- Israel practise oeeusional voluntary 

fasts, particularly when they are inclined to make vows. They observe no jubilee. 

** The brief survey which we have now made of the observances of the lleni-lsrael might 
apj)ear to w'arrant the eonelusion that they arc Jews, imcoiinected with the descendants of the 
lleubenitcs and Gadites, and the, half-tribe of Manasseh, who W(*re carried captive to Ilalali, 
and Habor, and llara, and Naluir Gozaii, (I Chroii. v. 2b.) by Pul, King of Assyria, and Tilgath- 
pilnescr. King of x\ssyria : an<l uncoimccted also with the dcscemlants of the Ten Tribes, who 
W'crc carried captive to tiu; same and neighbouring places by Sbalmanczer, after the fall of 
Samaria, in the reign of Ilosea (2 Kings xvi. b) ; for they eommemorato events with which 
it is diflicult to st;e liow these exiles could he connected, and some of which occurred posterior 
to the return of the Jews to their own laud from Babylon, to wliieh th(‘y were removed by 
Nebuehaduezzar. It is only at Urst sight, however, that such an inference seems to he 
authorised. The Beni-Tsvael most readily admit, that to this a<lo])tion of their present 
practices they have been led by the example and prec’cpts of the Arabian and Cochin Jews, 
who from time to time have come to visit them, or to reside in their noiglihouvhood. The 
very fact that they reijuire to he instructed by foreigners in the most solemn and interesting 
ordinances of their religion, as well as in other customs universally observed by the Jew s 
tliroughout the w orld, is a prcsumjition that they have been established for many ages in this 
eountiy, and really belong to the long exiled sons of Israel. The Jews of ("oehin, who say 
that they came to India immediately after the destruction of the second temple, or, according 
to tlieir owm historical notices, in the sixty-eighth year of the Christian era, liaVe all along 
considered themselves distinct from the Beni-Israel of Bombay, of whose eircnnistances they 
have from time immemorial been w'ell awari? ; and the black Jews of Cochin, descendants of 
proselytes from among the Hindoos and the Jmvish families w^hich mixed with tliem, informed 
the late Dr. Claudius Buchanan, when he w as making inqtBkcs about the Ten Tribes, that it w as 
* commonly believed among them that the great body of the Israelites is to be found in Chaldea’; 
but ‘that some few families had migrated into regions more remote, as to Cochin and liujapur 
in India.’ The last-mentioned place is the district of country bordering on theNagotna creek, 
in which many of the Beni- Israel arc even at present settled. The want of a MS. Sepher- 
Torah, or book of the law, among the Bcni-Israel, places them in a situation in which we do 
not see any congregation of Jew's throiighont the world. The repudiation, to this day neni*ly 
universal among them, of the designation ‘ Jew,’ of which, no doubt, they would have been 
proud had they merited it, and the distinctive appellation of ‘ Bcni-Israel,’ which they take 
for themselves; the non-occurrcncc among them of the favourite Jewish names Judah and 
Esther, and the predominance of the names principally connected with the early history of 
God’s highly favoured people, appear to me to be circumstances strongly corroborative of the 
opinion that they are indeed Israelites, a remnant of the posterity of the tribcjs wdiieli were 
removed from their homes by the Assyrian kings. 
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" In the view which wc have been led to take of the Bcni-Israel, they must be consiilcrcd 
as possessed of peculiar interest, even among the seed of Abraham, connected witli whose 
4||||||^nios the most wonderful providences, noticed cither by sacred or profane history, liave 
bebn developed. Amongst Christians, they must be * beloved for the fathers’ sakes ’ ; and 
it must be our desire and endeavour that through our mercy they may obtain mercy. Their 
situation, if properly explained to the Hindoos among whom they dwell, might facilitate the 
illustration of the historical testimony to the truth of the Scriptures which the general 
ignorance of events wdiich have occurred beyond the bounds of this country renders it a 
matter of difficulty for many to understand. They have never, as a body, proved averse to 
Christian education, and they have always been ready to receive and peruse the Bible. 

About twenty years ago, the American Missionaries took several of the Beni-Tsrael into 
their employment as Mahratta teachers, and from about 100 to MO of their pupils were of 
the children of that community, and till instructed in reading, writing, and accounts. 

About thirty individuals began the study of Hebrew at Alibagh in 182f), but they did not 
long persevere. 

Mr. Sargon, a converted Cochin Jew, instituted for the Madras Jews’ Society six 
schools for their benefit in 1820, which at one time were attended by 105 scholars. They 
continued in operation for about four years. 

** The Church (of England) Missionary Society has a Hebrew and Mahratta school in 
Bombay, wliich a few months ago was attended by about or SI) scholars, from wliieh more 
than the half, however, ha\e been witlulrawm, in consequence of some misiinderslundiug in 
the Beni- Israel community. 

“ The Mission of the General Assembly of the Cliureh of Reotlaud, under arrangements 
proposed by myself, commenced the wrork of Christian education among tlu^ Beni-lsrael in 
18.37; cand 210 pupils, 150 boys and 51 girls, are now receiving instruction in conneetlou 
with its schools. Of these, 10 youths have entered on a course of superior study in the 
English institution in Bomhay ; the others, with the (\\ee])tion of 11 girls of this i>lacc, 
belong to the villages of Pan well, Alibagh, Hcwdimda, and Ambepur.'*' 

“ The education of the Beiii-Tsrael, the dissemination among them of the Scriptures, and 
the adjlrcss(*s of Missionaries, arc producing visible effects throughout their community. They 
have alrca<ly nearly banished from it the idolatry and divination which were formerly 
practised, and tliey have done much to awaken in it a spirit of liberal inquiry. I have lu ard 
several individuals declare tliat they could not show^ reason for refusing to acknowledge that 
Jesus is iudeed the Messiah.” 

LniKjucKjes. — The Mahratta is tlic dialect of the country — it is even used by 
the Mahomedans and Beni-lsraelites ; and although some of the better classes 
of the former speak Iliiidusta^e, yet the greater bulk of thorn, and the whole 
of the Beiii-Israelites, use no other language, even in their domestic conversa- 
tion ; but their pronunciation of it is not even so good as that of the lower 
orders of the Koonbee caste. The Brahmins, Shenwis, and Purbhoos of 
course speak the pure Mahratta, and in a correct style; yet out of their whole 
population there are only a few, perhaps eight or ten, who have studied the 
Mahratta grammar, and these in nine cases out of ten must have been educat- 
ed either in the Bombay or Poona Government schools: the rest of the 
population, even the Brahminical portion, are quite ignorant of the existence 
of such a thing as wyakrun (i, e. grammar), and those who have heard of it 
entertain most extraordinary notions regarding it, I have heard a Native say 


^ Ml these places, with the exception of Punwcll, are in the Culaba Agency. — W. M. H. 
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that he could not think of taking up a work vvhicli would cost him fifteen years' 
labour to master, as he had been told by some of his friends. 

The Sonars, Kasars, Tambuts, and Shimpees, and some of the Malees in tfte 
bagayut, are the only classes of the Shoodra caste who speak the Mahratta 
pretty correctly, and have a fair knowledge of the pronunciation. The Wanecs 
and Goozurs, in conversation amongst themselves, use Guzerattec and Mar^ 
waree; but having to deal nearly altogether with Hindoos, they arc obliged to 
have a knowledge of Mahratta, but it is very limited, and the nasal pronun- 
ciation is used to such a degree that the language is hardly to be understood. 
The Kolees or fishermen, who form a large portion of the population, also use 
Mahratta, but their pronunciation of it is exceedingly barbarous, and the 
great number of corrupt words used in their conversation makes it ditTicult for 
a person to understand them ; and when they jabber amongst themselves on 
subjects regarding their boats and nets, See, they become completely unintelli- 
gible, from the constant use they make of nautical words, which they pronounce 
after their own style. 


PART VIII. 


EDUCATION, AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

Educatiori, and Method of pvrsuhig it , — There are a few Native schools t(^ 
be found nearly in every large village throughout the district, under the superin- 
tendence of some poor Brahmin, who has generally no other means of gaining 
a livelihood. 

Of the boys who arc taught in these schools, the greater number arc of the 
Brahmin and Purbhoo castes ; a few Sonars, Mussulmans, Mahrattas and 
Kolees may sometimes be seen attending them in the towns of Rewdunda and 
Alibagb. ^ 

The whole course of education consists in teaching the boys to write and 
read manuscript, the first rudiments of arithmetic (including a most extended 
multiplication table), of which by great practice they acquire a thorough 
knowledge. A few, perhaps, understand the rule of three, but I do not suppose 
there are more than half a dozen who have gone as far as compound proportion. 
No printed books are used, except in a few places which may have been visited 
by Missionaries,* who generally leave behind them religious tracts, which the 
master seldom objects to the pupils studying. 

* Strange to say, that though Alibagh is only a few hours’ sail from Bombay, the 
Missionaries of late years have not visited Colaba so often as might be expected, nlthotigli 
there is a better field here for their labours than in any place on the continent opposite 
Bombay, 
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I calculate that there are about thirty schools of this description in tlu 3 
Agency, and the number of boys who attend them may be estimated to amount 
t& 320. The sum paid for each boy is between 2 and 4 annas, and one pice 
and luilf a seer of rice at full moon (poonao), and the same again at new moon 
(ummawasa), thus making the whole amount to little more than from 3 to 
6 annas. 

There are three Beni-Israelitish schools in the Agency, viz. at Rewdunda, 
Ambepoor, and Alibagh, which werelbundcd about twelve years ago, during 
the time of the Ntitive Government ; but they are not well superiutended, and 
the masters, who are well paid, are not very diligent in their work, with the 
exception of the man at Rewdunda. These are free schools, and arc attended 
solely by the JJcni-Israelitish children; and the system of education is 
conducted on Christian princij)les. 

A new school has been established by me in Alibagh by subscription, and 
is just now attended by about 60 children of the Brahmin, Mussulman, and 
Mahratta castes. English and Maliratta are tuuglit to a few boys, who pay 
() annas each, and the rest, who are instructed in Maliratta, 4 annas. Reli- 
gious works are used, but not just now made school-books of, though Ihe 
Natives have no objection to allow their children to read them. As this 
school has only been established within tlie lust few months, more cannot b(3 
said of it than than it (iromises to work well. 

Charitahle J nstUutions , — There are about seven dhununsallas, or places for 
travellers to put up in, in this district. Three are situated in the town of Alibagh, 
two in Rewdunda, one in tlie village of Poeenar, and one in Nagaon. The one 
at Poeenar is on the high road between Alibagh and Penn, and is kept up at 
a small cost at the Government expense : it is giuicrally occupied by travelhtrs 
of all descriptions, excepting ontcastes. 'fhe other dhurumsallas are not vSo 
much used : one in Alibagii serves as a hospital lor the diseased, and one is 
used as a school. 

There are no oilier descriptions of diaritable institutions in the country. 


PART LX. 

LITIGATION, (UlIME, AND POLICE. 

Stale af LUlrjatioa . — 'fhe annexed table gives an accurate idea of the state 
of litigation in these districts, and tlic correctness of the information may be 
implicitly relied upon, the whole of it having been carefully compiled from the 
records of the Agent’s Adawlut. 
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It is only necessary for me now to offer a f(^w remarks in elucidation ol the 
subject. 

The increase in the number of cases disposed of, shown in column o, over tlio 
ntunber filed during tlic years 184(3 and 11^17, is owing to the cases rcniaining 
undecided of former years not Iiaving been included in column 1. 

The ])i'ogrcssive increase observable in the numb(]r of original cases tiled 
during the five years may be attjibutablc to tlie following causes: — U'f. — Pre- 
vious to tlie year 184(3, there was only one Court in Colaba, viz. tJiat of the 
I^olitical /Agent, wli#, iiaving to attend to otlier imporlant business in tlie 
revenue and political departuicnts, conld only di'volc a lillle of Ijis time to the 
di.s|)()sal of civil cases : the work accordingly fell into arrears, and tlio people 
felt l(‘ss inclined to institute tiavial cases wium tbercj was no pro'^pect nf a 
speedy decision; but inim(;di.iU ly on the o; oning of lh(‘ ik'W (.'ourt ol the 
Ivloonsiii' tlui^e ec'-es coinnn'iK'ed to llovv in, which would otherwise very likely 
have l)(*en adpislrd lje(/\veen tla* pailies tliene.elves. Q.nd. — 4 he just, prompt, 
a.iul svs(('Hrt(ie maiiiier in wlileli jU'^ticc is now dispeie-ed, on comparing it 
with the system under tlie ibrincr {Government, wlien corruption and trickery 
vv(‘re olO'u i'e'<at(‘<l to, is no doubt one ol the causes ol the gusit inerrase. 
Pich and poor now K'soit in eveuy ease to th * (dvil (Jonrts lo obtain justice, 
which is dis]){'nsv-d to both alilie, and which under the TNativc Covernmt'nt 
was olb'ii a (piotion of doubt, Ifom the notoiious hiet tlnjt nio.s'V conld, and 
wfuni did jirociue unjust decisions, th('r(‘by maljug it matte:* (4 scaious consi- 
deration for .t puf)r man U) proceed against a monied one oi* a prison in favour 
atC'ourt. d;v/. — Idle gi eat number of VulvO(ds attaclied to the Court, who 
are mostly residi'iits of tim place, arc enabl(H], IVoni the compaetucis id’ the 
tei'ritory, the furth('s( part of which can be reached in a day, to take advan- 
tage of Sundays and lioiulays to go out into the di'-liict instigating the j)coj)ie 
to litigation. 

1 iiiiist now proceed to explain the cause's of the very remarkable increase 
in the year 18j(). 

The first is owing to the necessity of instituting regular suits for removal ol 
aMaelmients, iu’-tc'ad of the summary process formerly in toree in conlormity 
with llio Sadder Dcwaiu’c /Adawliit’s Circular datod‘2Itli December 1847, 
J\o. which was in operation Ibr upwards of two years, till it was cancellvjd 

by tlm (Circular dattal bill in'bruary 18o(), i\o. 401. 

Tlu; second cause is ow ing to a nmiour having got abroad, wli.'cdi is to some 
extent true, that (’olaba is shortly to be annexed to the Tanna ziilab, and this 
has (*aus('d (he institution of a numlier ol suits to avoid the stamp duly, and 
obtain the execution of decrees before the executive power is translerred to 
the .1 udge of Tanna. 

I will now* close this subject w’itli a lew general remarks. 

{)n comparing tlio averages ol columns 1 and 5 ol the preceding table, it 
will be seen that the disposal of original cases lias kejit pace with the filing, 
wliich rcllccts great credit ujam the Courts. On the 31st December I8d(' 
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there was only one case remaining on the file above one year, and this was 
unavoidable, owing to the difficulty in solving* a question of succession accord- 
ing to the Israelitish law. All the cases decided in the year 1850 were under 
the value of Rs, '2,000, The following table will give an idea of the nature of 
the suits disposed of during the years 1849 and 1850 : — 

1S5(). 

Connected with land rent, at the kistuncc of private 


individuals 23 29 

Otherwise connected with land 55 GO 

Connected with debts, wages, kc 1,134 1,1 G4 

Ditto caste, religion, 6:c IG 7 


Total.... 1,228 1,2GG 


It is worthy of remark, Unit since tlie lapse of the State to the British, no 
eases were ever instituted in the Courts on the part of Government against 
ryots or other private individuals ; and it is also very gratifying to be able to 
observe, that not a single cultivator was sent to the debtors’ jail by the 
revenue authorities within the same period, and that only two sah^s have taken 
place for arrears of land rent due to Government. 

The following table shows the average duration of suits and appeals for tlm 
years 1849 and 1850, and will give an idea of the facility with which eases aro 
disposed of: — 


Mooiisitr s original suits 


IS-II). 

KjO. 

i /A’, W. if, \ 

\ 

I Yrs. 

hi, (f. 

0 8 17 

0 

(i 22 

0 r. 20 

0 

7 Hi 

0 :> (i'i 

! i) 

4 2Si 


The disposal of appeals has also nearly kept on apace with the filing, and 
if the Agent had more time to altcud to the Civil Court all cases wt)nld In; 
disposed of w ithin the year. 

The following table shows the nature of the a])peals decided dming the two 
years 1849 and 1850 : — 

isjj). tsr)0. 

Connected with land rent 

Otherwise connected with land 9 13 

Connected with debts, wages, kc 7G 84 

Ditto caste, religion, kc . . 5 


Total.... 85 102 

State of Crime , — The annexed table exhibits in detail all the crimes committed 
within the last six years, and the number of offenders apprehended and brought 
to trial, tlie number convicted and punished, and the number acquitted. 
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The slight increase observable each successive year in the convictions to the 
number of offenders apprehended speaks in favour of the police. 

The great proportion which column 50 bears to 49, viz. convictions^ to 
acquittals, is great, and to "a person familiar with the workings of an European 
police it would appear more particularly so ; but it can in some measure be 
accounted for from tlie fact of a number of persons connected with petty cases, 
such as assaults and abusive language, &c. having been entered on the district 
police officer’s criminal files as offenders, but afterwards, owing to the amicable 
settlement of the cases between the parties themselves, and to the consequent 
abandonment of the prosecutions, the offenders, who in all probability would 
have been convicted on trial, are struck ofi‘as acquitted. t 

In page 29 of the printed pamphlet of the Report of Crime for 1848, published 
by Government, the Sudder Adawlut state that ^^in the zillah embraced in these 
returns the greatest number of convictions, in proportion ft the population, 
appears in the small district of Colaba, and the least in the populous province 
of Ahmed 11 ugoui*.*^ The cause of this may be exjdained in the Ibllowing 
manner, but before proceeding any further, it would perhaps be as well to 
remark, that in the density of the population in proportion to the size of the 
district, tliat if (Colaba is e([uul if not greater than that of the zillali of Ahmed- 
luiggiir. The cause of tlie apparent immorality in this Agency, on comparing 
it witli the other zillahs, is easy of explanation. The first and greatest cause 
may be attributed to the large number of inhabitants, being in the proportion of 
271 souls to the square mile, and these consisting of a number of castes, such 
as Kolccs, llhundare(‘s, Brahmins, and Purbhoos, &c. who are remarkable for 
their proneness to contention and complaint. 1’lie next cause may be owing to 
the small size of tlie talookas, the faithest limit ol any of them being within a 
few hours’ walk to the district jmlice officers’ stations ; whereas it is quite the 
reverse in every other talooka under tlie Bombay Presidency — consequently a 
great number of trivial complaints that come before the police officers in this 
Agency are never lieard of in the oilier districts, w here people to obtain redress 
are compelled to go a day’s journey. 

During the six years only three murders were actiialhj ascertained to have 
been committed, and the culprits in these cases have been transported for life 
beyond seas. Five cases arc entered in column 9 of the foregoing statement, 
but out of these two were never properly ascertaimul to have occurred, viz. the 
one in 1<S4C), and one out ofthetwoin 1850, and this requires explanation. 
One case, which was reported to be child-murder to hide the consequences of 
illicit intercourse, was of au exceedingly doubtful character, as is clearly shown 
ill the proceedings of the Court of the 7tli May 184(); and the report of 
tlie inquest was thrown out by the Court as altogetlier untrustworthy. 
As no murder was tliercfore proved to hav^e been committed, strictly speaking 
it should not have been exhibited in the table of ciimes. In the other ease, 
which occurred in 18ij(), viz. murder in an attempt to procure abortion, by the 
administration of poison, as no poison was proved^ to have been given, or 
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that the (loooascd died an unnatural death, it whould not, according to law, ^ 
have come before the Court. 

I .have refrained from giving the estimated amount of property stolen, as 
such information can only be had from the losers, who arc always in the habit 
of exaa'o’erullnii' the value of their articles to sucli an cnornu)ns extent that 
tlic police in many cases have, after the recovery and idcaitification of the 
property, boon exceedingly puzzled on comparing the actual with the estimated 
value as. deposed to by the prosecutors. 

The following table sliows the number of people able to read and write out 
of those apprehended and brought to trial during the last three years: — 


^ 1 !U s. 

Nimil)er !il)le to 
Uc:»l and AVrito. 

Number A))j] 
bended. 


i(;s 

J,G11 

is-)'.). 

1!,I4 

1,2] l 

1S,',0. 

210 

],i!2 

Tolal. 

5(i7 



This gives little nioi’(‘ tl)an fifteen individuals who are able to road and write 
out of every 100, or 1 to G; and this may give an idea of the state of educa- 
tion in these parts. 

Police . — The police of this district may be eonsichu’cd to be unusually strong 
for such a small territory ; but owing to tlie Patels of the several villages 
never having, previous to the lapse, been called upon to do the duties of 
Foujdars or village police, the stipendiary department, tbongb uniisiudly strong, 
is not nearly so elective as it might be if the \illage Foujdars understood their 
work better, and were made to take an interest in it by niori? liberal roimmoration. 
Half of their original allowance was shamefully confiscated during the uiggarflly 
and gras[)ing administiation of the late ex-Dewaii Feuaik Piirusliram. Since 
the lapse, this subject has not only attracted the attention of the new rulers, 
but a suggestion lias ])e(*n made for the immediate introduction of a higher 
scale of payment, and there is every probability of its being sanctioned 
before long.f 

The subjoined statement shows in detail tlic strength of the police cstahlish- 
menl of Colaba, both stipendiary and uuremuncrated i: — 


* Agent’s letter in the Rtwenuc Department, dated .'list July IS I!k No. 512, and subsequent 
coiTCspoiidcnce. 

t Sanctioned, pending the introdiictioji of the revenue siirvc}', under which the links of 
village olficers are pcrinaiiently settled. — Ed, 

J Agent’s letter to the Sudder Foujdarcc Adawlut, dated lOth August \{348, No. 4!)l). 
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Tlio Agenf, wlio is also Maoistrato, supervises tlie whole estiiblisliiiient. 
The INIainlutdars or distnet })olicc ollicers liuve thi' iiiiniediale superinfeiideiiee 
of the uiovciiients of the police in every case recpiii’ini;’ its pr(\senco. The 
(.'oliiba rangers are in fact stationary at Alibagh, w ith the exception of t\\ o 
dctacliinents over the lb)ernar and llewdunda treisniics. Tliis coips is 
seldom called out to proceed to any part of the districts in j)iirsui( of robbers : 
tlu' work they have to perform partakes more of the nature of that done in 
otlier pLices by sepo\s of tlui line. Tlie discijiline of this corps amounts to 
nothing moi’e than ijcing* abhj to go throngli a few evolutions, 'khe sepoys 
aie uretchcdly ccpiipped iacn’oiv resj)ect : their arms and accoutrements are 
worn out, and their uniforms aio in rags; and little has beem done towards 
improving tlieir apj)caranee since the iap>(% although they liavc heim nunh' a 
great deal more orderly of late by the introduction of young, w(‘ll-beha\ <'(l nu'n, 
V. ho lia\e in the generality of cases been selecte<l from tl\(; pcon>’ ostablislnncnt. 
Ibis small eorj)s was organi/.cd during the time of' tlie late Chi(T Ib.e.- le >11 
Angria, and w'as diilled uj) to the time of the laj)se by two retired \aiivo 
ollicers of the Honorable Company’s aimv. 

The next are tlie regular police, and these are tlie leal rangers,” as theii 
Aative (h'signation of ^^jiliirtee dowr” implies. I'hey are div icled into smad 
])aities, as shown in the (.‘(diimn of nanarks of the foregoing statenuMit, and 
are stati(med on tlie piiiuajiid lines of roads, and at places known to he lusii 
the haunts of robbers. These jieons are very nsefid as protc'ction to tra\elN‘rs 
and the inhabitants in the neigidiourbood of tlu‘ir chokees. They ai’i* some- 
times called in by the village J'oujdais to aid them in j)ursuit of lohlxs’s, and 
they invanably accompany the distiict police oilicers while proceeding in 
s^arcli of lliievcs and stolen goods. 

llui X. Lj. iiiid(‘r the bead ^^tipimdiary” refers to all tlic jieoiis and TulatiM^'^ 
or \illage accountants under tlie Mandiitdais, but out of tlie lid pcon^ 
and naifjues, havildais and Jcmiadars, 7 are employed exclusively on police’ 
diili(‘-.: they are priiicijially engaged in going about in (Ik? jiiantations of ('licol 
and }uw\dunda, wdiere the dwellings are so scattered that tlie pcojile aic of no 
piotection to one aiiotlier. 


PART X. 


mam;factuiu:s. 

This is a cultivating, and not at all a manufacturing district. Salt is the 
only aiticlc that supports a small portion of the population in its manufacture, 
leaving it independent of cultivation. The making of gold and silver ornaments, 
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aud copper and brass houscliold utensils, mostly to meet tlie demands within 
the district, also gives employment to the Sonars and Tami)uts, who, it may 
be said, are tlie only artizans in the Agency ; but the produce of their handi- 
craft being on sucli a small scale, it will be unnecessary to enter into any 
details regarding it, as also in respect to the little oil expressed from the 
scmmIs of the oondee and kurrunj trcjcs, and the teel by the Native ghanas 
or oil mills, which belong exclusively to the Beni-Israclites, who arc the 
only Telecs in the district. It therefore only remains that a description 
should be entered into regarding the manufacture of salt, which yields a 
con.siderable amount of revenue to Government, and at the same time gives 
cmjdoyment to a good number of indigent cultivators. 

A piece of land which is overflowed by the spring tides is selected, 
and embankments thrown nj) around it, sidliciently high to keep the salt 
wat(‘r out, which is only allowed to flow in at stat<Hl periods, by means of 
fh){)(l-gat(_‘S. About half of the land is .set aj)art as a leserviar for storing np 
the salt water, and the other half is laid out into pans, which vary from 10 
to 7o feet in length, and 5 to 8 in br(‘adth. At spiing tides the wajer is let 
into tlie large reservoirs (kliujeenas), wlnu'e it is alIo^^ed to remain from lo to 
2o days, in order to allow as much of the water to evaporate as possible; the 
nmraining (piantity is allowed to run into the puns, wliere it erv^tallizos in tlie 
couise of 10 or lo days. It is then scraped up, and collected in little heaps 
upon the sides of the pans, in order to allow it to dry before being removed to 
tb(j larg(‘r lu'aps. The manufacture of salt continues throughout the whole 
])eriod between March lyid the rains, in the course of which time five collec- 
tions of salt are made. A beoga contains from 2 ') to 40 pan'=i, and produces 
Ifi anas of salt in one season, an ana being ef|nal to 72 Bengal inaund-, 
the price of which, not including the amount of duty, which is paid at the 
rate of 12 annas per maund by the purchaser, is lis. 108, being the total 
amount of returns to the proprietor. The amount expended in the first 
instance on a beega of land may be estimalcd at about lls. 100, viz. Rs. 40 for 
the embankment^, and Ks. (iO for levelling the land, and laying it out into 
pans.'^' A small sum is afterwards expended annually is putting the beds and 
embankments in order. 

In the late Agent’s report upon salt-pans, dated 24tli June 1840, No. 174, 
Mr. .Davies says, in the second paragraph, that the owmership of the salt- 
works is about C(pially divided between Govenunent and private proprietors, 
known under the appellation of Shillotrees. This may bo gatluu ed from the 
n(‘arly equal ])roportioii of land devoted by cither party to this production, the 
Government pans occupying 73-8 i beegas of actual salt beds, nut reckoning 
the extensive klmjcenas or reservoirs set apart for the storing of sea water, 

^ 1 ^iic^tloned a about llic cost, uliicli lie cstimntod at a iiiucli liip:her fij^urethau 

I liav«* ]mt down. It is cxcecdiii«^ly ditlicult to get a correct statement from a Natne 
regarding his field or his occupatiou. 
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and the private pans covering In like manner 81-17 beegas. The comparison 
is not equally to be relied upon with regard to the relative number of beds or 
oblpng pits within the pans, as there is no standard of the area of these, and 
they differ widely in different salt-works.” 

A great deal of roguery is supposed to exist in the Government salt depart- 
ment, and most of the enormous quantity of salt that is written off the accounts 
every year under the heads of wastage and loss by floods is said to find its 
way surreptitiously into the market by the connivance and corruption of the 
Government officers in charge of the works; but this has received a great 
check in the uprooting during the last few years by the Revenue Com- 
missioner of many of the Native officers who had long been carrying on 
a similar system of traffic in the neighbouring district of Sanksea, in the 
Tanna zillah. 

The following shows in detail the establishment kept up by Government 
in the salt department in Colaba 


Establishment kept up the whole Year round. 


No. 

Designations. 

Cost per Annum. 

Total. 



Rs. 

a. 


lls. 

a. 

p- 

1 

Sir Karkoon* 

300 

0 

0 




1 

Ditto 

240 

0 

0 




10 

Karkoons . . 

1,2/2 

0 

0 




, 2 

Shroffs, at Rs. 8 each per mensem. • 

• 192 

0 

0 




1 

Tolat 

(iO 

0 

0 





Peons establishment 

2,238 

0 

0 





Contingent expenses 


p 

0 

4,C02 


A 






0 

0 


Establishment kept vp for Ei^kt Months 
out of the Year. 

Cost per Eight 
Months. 



2 

Karkoons .. 

\44 

0 

0 




6 

I'olatS .. a. .. .a .a a* 

210 

0 

0 




11 

Peons •• a. aa a. .. a. 

3.)2 

0 

0 




2 

Water-carriers . . 

80 

0 

0 

810 

0 

0 



‘ 




Total annual charge. . 


• • 

5,418 

0 

0 


It will be seen pn a reference to the table of exports that the average amount 
of revenue realized by Government during the last nine years ending 1849-50 
is Rs. 35,970-0-3. The annexed js a diagram showing the annual amount qf 
revenue derived from salt for thirty-four years, both under the Native an4 
British Governments. 

^ The Sir Karkoons fdso get other allowances from the customs^ departmeut. 
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PART XI. 


HARBOURS, SHIPPING, AND COMMERCE. 

Harbours f and Shipping frequenting them . — ^There are five bunders or harbours 
in this districti viz. those of Rewdunda, Alibagh^ Thul, Mandwa, and Rewus. 
They are^ with the exception of Mandwa and Rewus^ much alike in every 
respect) being situated on creeks, and difficult of navigation) owing to the 
numerous sand-«banks and rocks which lie hid at the entrances. The Rewdunda 
bunder is more commodious and easier of navigation than any of the rest, and 
is nicely protected by the hills to the south of the creek. The Alibagh and 
Thul bunders are the most difficult of navigation) and the former during the 
prevalence of strong westerly and south-westerly or northerly winds becomes 
exceedingly dangerous, even for the smaller craft. Both creeks become quite 
dry at low tide, and can only be ascended at half tide by vessels drawing about 
26 candies. The Mandwa hunder is an open bay, and approaching to some- 
thing like a small cove : the water is very low at half tide, and about a mile 
from the anchorage ground there are a few shoals, and a reef of rocks running 
out in the direction of the Caranjah hill, which with the strong current from the 
Nagotna creek makes the waves rise to a great height, and form a sort of 
bar during the rainy weather, making it* rather formidable for navigation. 
Though the passage-boats have been crossing it nearly every day from time 
almost immemorial, no accident has, I believe, ever occurred ; yet it would be 
dangerous for people unacquainted with the current to attempt to cross it in 
stormy leather. The small bunder of Rewus is situated high up one of the * 
branches of the Nagotna creek, and can only be ascended between half and full 
tide. It is in other respects easy of navigation, and is the only bunder in Colaba 
which is provided with a jetty.* 

The principal vessels which frequent these ports are muchwas from Bombay, 
for the purpose of taking cocoanuts, grain, dried fish, salt, and firewood to the 
Presidency. Larger vessels, called botellas, also come down from Jafferabad 
with cargoes of gram, wheat, tobacco, oil, ghee, and toor dholl. A number of 
small pattimars also frequent these ports, for the purpose of taking cargoes of 
batty rice and salt to the Southern Konkun. 

Exports and Imports . — ^The information contained in the annexed tables was 
supplied to the Agent by the Assistant Collector of Continental Customs, 
greeably to forms sent to him to fill in for the special purpose of accompany- 
ing this report It will be observed from Statement No. 1 that salt is the only 

* The c^s^etion of two jetfies, one on each aide of the Nagotna river at Dhurumtur, 
was sanctioned in December last.— 
hS 
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ctnuiderahle exportable produce of this district: the average anountW export 
duty paid upon it annually is Bs. 36,970*0>3. The great increase observable in 
tlje amount of duty paid in 1^49-50 was owing to the supply in the huge 
neighbouring pans of Penn in the Tanna zillah having become exhaustedi and^ 
thereby increasing the demand upon those of Colaba. , , 

The customs duty on all articles with the exception of that on salt having 
been abolished by Act VI. of 1848 will account for the columns for the years 
1848*49 and 1849*50 in Statements Nos. 1 and 2 being partially blank; the 
figures that remain exhibited in those columns are mostly the amounts paid on 
articles of foreign bottom. 

The sums shown in the columns for the year 1840*41 have been excluded 
from the averages, owing to Colaba having been under our rule for a portion 
of that year only. 

The decrease in the export duty on liquor is owing to the insolvency of the 
principal manufacturer, a Parsee, who was obliged subsequently to abandon 
his vocation altogether. 

Statement No. 3 shows the amount of anchon^e fees charged upon all boats 
throughout the various ports of the Colaba Agency. The rates are considered 
high, and bear oppressively upon the smaller vessels of merchandize and pas* 
sage-boats.* The levying of the fee upon the latter has only commenced very 
lately, and the people are making strenuous exertions for its abolition. 

The rates of anchorage fees under Act I, of 1838 are as follow : — 

Anchorage Fees. 


From 

10 

20 

to 20 Bengal candies 

..40 .. 

IJ 


40 

77 

M 60 

77 _ - - w - 

2 


60 

„ 80 

99 •••••' 

2i 

Jf 

80 

„ 100 

99 

3* 


100 

„ 150 

99 •••••' 

3i 

ff 

160 

« 200 

99 • • a • • 

4 


200 

a. 250 

99 •••#•! 

44 

>9 

250 

„ 300 

99 a a • • • 

6 

99 

300 

„ 360 

99 a a • a • 

64 

99 

360 

.. 400 

99 • a a a • 

fi 

77 — — w 

The following is a 

99 77 - 

Statement showing the amount of fees charged for register- 


ing all descriptions of boats during the last five years, under the provisions of 
Act. XIX. of 1838:— 


* There^is at present befora the Supreme Government of In<Ua the draft of an Act IliHr 
the abolition of these fees.— JSd. 
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.r 


& 



r-4 lO ^ 




I 


cS 173 

I i . = 


Two annas per each ton above 100 tons. 
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The subjoined is a table of the establishment kept up by Government in the 
customs department for the collection of the revenue : — 


Establishment kept vp the whole Year round. 


No. 

Designation. 

Cost per Annum. 

Total. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

2 

Sir Karkoons, at Rs. 30 each per mensem 

720 

0 

0 




9 

Karkoons . . 

1,200 

0 

0 





Peons establishment 

972 

0 

0 





Contingent expenses 

2H2 

0 

0 

3,174 

0 

0 







Establishment kept up for Eight Months out of 
the Year. 

1 

Cost per Eight 
Months. 




1 

Karkoon . . 

04 

0 

0 




1 

Tolat 

32 

0 

0 




9 

Peons 

288 

0 

0 





Boat establishment 

88 

0 

0 

472 

0 

0 








Total annual charge 

•• 


•• 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Besides the above, the average amount of commission to the Sir Karkoons 
is Rs. 24 per month, or Rs. 2(S8 per annum. 

The whole is under the immediate superintendence of the Assistant Collector 
of Continental Customs and Excise, whose head quarters are at Oorun, in the 
island of Caranjah, which is a few miles to the north-cast of Colaba. 


PART XIL 


MODES OF TRANSIT BY LAND AND WATER. 

Modes of Transit and Communication by Land . — The products of the 
country and articles of merchandize during fair weather are brought by means 
of carts and biggaries from the different villages situated in the interior to the 
several bunders of Rewdunda, Alibagh, Thul, Mandwa, and Rewus, on the 
coast. (M the other side of the hills, in the salt batty lands, goods are mostly 
shipped direct from the several little creeks which branch out from the Nagotna 
estuary. The communication with the bunders above-mentioned is materially 
affected by the total want of roads : there is not a yard of road in any direc- 
tion outside the town and neighbourhood of Alibagh ; and during the rains all 
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communication is cut off, except for people travelling on foot : no carts go 
across the country, although numbers of biggarics may be seen along the coast 
between Rewdunda and Maiidwa, carrying for shipment to the market .of 
Bombay the different products of the district, such as pan (betel leaves) and 
fruit, &c. from the bagayut, and fowls’ eggs, &c. from the interior. The cost 
of transport from places situated at a distance from Uewus, Mandwa, and 
Thul, the only bunders from which passage-boats ply during the rainy season, 
is greatly enhanced from the want of roads. The inland route to Mandwa is 
not used in the monsoon, except by a few foot-passengers, and these have to 
wend their way over deep muddy rice embankments. The other route is by 
the beach, but here the creeks present great obstacles to the conveying of 
loads even by biggarics, owing to their not being fordable when the tide is in, 
and are only to be crossed in canoes at one pie per head ; and one of these 
creeks (Awas) is even without this convenience. 

The transport of articles by means of carts being thus unavailable for five 
months during the year, the products of the country must either remain unsold, 
or be carried to the bunder above-named on coolies’ heads, at a great expense, 
unless disposed of in the district, where, from the smallness of the demand in 
comparison with the supply, remunerating prices are not to be obtained. This 
is quite sufficient to damp the energies of the Native cultivator, but would be 
easily remedied by a road from liewdunda to Mandwa, with a small branch one 
to Revvus. 

Ihj Water . — All articles of merchandize, and the products of the country, 
after being taken to the bunders above detailed, are shipped for Bombay in the 
passage-boats which ply daily. This is a great convenience to people who 
do not carry on any extensive trade ; and as the traffic between Bombay and 
this place consists chiefly of the export of grain, salt, and vegetable produce, 
and the import of a little tobacco, sugar, and a few other necessaries, the 
passage-boats afford all that is required as a means for their transport. A 
glance at the tables of export and import duty on these articles will show 
exactly to what extent this little trade is carried on. 

On the Nagotna creek, private vessels are employed to take salt and grain, 
&c. to the Presidency : they are paid mostly by the trip, and sometimes 
contracts are entered into for stated periods. 

The annexed statement shows in detail the rates of ferriage for all the bunders 
in the Agency.* 

The rates are not considered high by the Natives, especially since they have 
been reduced \ but there are a great many inconsistencies in the charges ; for 
instance, for a candy of grain sent to Bombay from Rewdunda, a distance of 
30 miles, the charge is Rs. 1-8-0, and for the same quantity sent by Thul, 
only 17 miles, Rs. 2 ; then, again, for Rewdunda the charge for taking a load 

* Extract from statement, being accompaniment to Agent’s letter dated 21st September 
1849, No. 633, 
dd 
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of new cloth is 4 annas, and for Alibagh, which is 10 miles closer to Bombay, 
8 annas. More will be said regarding this under the head of Ferries.” 

^Ferries , — There are seven passage-boat ferries which ply daily from this 
district — five to Bombay, one to Caranjah, and the other to Saee in the Tanna 
zillah. These passage-boats are let out every year by Government, who have 
the monopoly, and the farm of each ferry is put up separately, and afterwards 
in lump, and should the amount bid for the latter exceed the former, all the 
ferries are given to one contractor, L e. the highest bidder ; and the excess or 
decrease of each year is divided according to a proportion amongst all the 
ferries. The following* will show in a succinct form the amount derived by 
Government for each, for the last five years : — 


From 


Rewdunda. 
Alibagh. . . 

Thai 

IViaiidwa . 

Rcwus . . . 



To 

Amount realized Annually from each Farm, 

1846-46. 

1846-47. 

1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-60. 

'{ 

Bombay 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, Caran - 1 
jah, Saee. . J 

Total .... 

Rs. 

2,550 

2,0.00 

r)2,’> 

3,125 

1,750 

Rs. 

1,932 

1,553 

47-1 

2,041 

1,400 

Rs. 

2,000 

1,350 

457 

2,285 

1,713 

Rs. 

1,792 

1,214 

409 

2,050 

1,535 

Rs, 

1,560 

1,060 

360 

1,785 

1,335 

10,100 

8,000 

7,805 

7,000 

6,100 


The large amount bid for the contract for the year 1845-46 is owing to its 
having been made to extend over a period of fifteen months and twenty-five 
days, in order to accommodate the time of letting with that of the farm of the 
Tanna Collectorate. The decrease in the amounts bid for 1848-49 and 1849-50 
is owing to a reduction having been made in the fares at Mandwa and Rewus.f 
The following is a list containing the rates of ferriage at the several bun- 
dersj 


* Copy of accompaniment to Agent’s letter to Government of 22nd May 1850, No. 358, in 
the General Department. 

t Sanctioned in Government letter in the General Department, dated 2lst January I847r 
No. 142. 

X Extract from statement, being accompaniment to the Agent’s letter of 2l8t September 
1849, No. 633. 




Statement showing the Rates of Ferriage at the several Bunders, 
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orse or mare 
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Besides these, the passage-boat fares for articles of merchandize, &c. have 
been given in detail in the statement of charges for transport. It will be observ- 
ed that the rates are not laid down according to any scale, but appear to have 
been left to the contractors themselves under the late Oovernraeiit ; for instance, 
we find tliat tlie fare for a man at Revvdunda and Thiil is the same, although there 
is a difference in the distance of about 13 miles. Another instance of this 
great inconsistency is in the rate charged for a horse : at Mandwa it is higher 
than at Alibagh, although the latter is more than twice the distance from 
Bombay. A great reduction and a remodelling of all the rates have been 
recommended by the present Agent for the sanction of Government, together 
with a suggestion for expending the proceeds of the contract in improving the 
means of communication throughout the district.* 

It is not known exactly when these passage-boats first began to ply, but it 
is believed that tliey were only established within the last sixty years ; the 
farming system has always been adhered to. Under the late Government the 
vessels were not under such strict superintendence as they are at present : 
they are now of a better description, and much more cleanly kept, and are 
altogether well adapted for the purpose to which tliey are applied. They are 
of a peculiar make, and very fast sailers. They are examined by committees 
every month, who report upon their state to the Agent; and if anything is 
wrong, the contractor is reprimanded or fined. 

The traffic by means of these boats has not been on the decrease, and the 
passage communication with Bombay has of late been decidedly on the increase : 
both descriptions of communication would be much greater if a road were 
constructed from Rewdiintla to Mandwa, as the Mandwa and Rewus passage- 
boats are the only ones that ply regularly during the rainy season. The one 
from Thul can only take advantage of the rare occurrence of breaks in the 
weather to run across the harbour. 


Creek Ferries , — ^There are six creek ferries, and these are also let out every 
year on contract with the larger ferries. The rates are as followsf : — 


Per 

Rewdunda toSal- 
vva in the Hiib- 
slieo’s Terri- 
tory. (1) 

Tlierownde 
Creek Fer- 
ry. (3) 

Alibagh to 
Akslieo. (3) 

Wursolee 
Creek Fer- 
ry. (4) 

Thul Creek 
Ferry, (r*) 

Dhuriiratiir 
Ferry. (0) 



As* j). 

As, 

P- 

As, p. 

As, 

As, p. 

As, 

P- 

Individual 


Largp boat. 0 2 
Canoe.. ..0 5 


1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

3 

Load 






.... 

0 

3 

Horse . . 




, , 



.... 

4 

0 

Bullock or buffalo. 



, . 



.... 

2 

0 

Ass 

. , 



, . 



.... 

1 

0 

Goat 

•• 






.... 

0 

6 


* Since the compilation of this Report, the ferry rates throughout the Presidency have been 
very generally remodelled, and the surplus proceeds are now everyu^here devoted to the im- 
provement of the communications connected immediately or remotely with the ferry. — Md, 
t Extract from statement, being accompaniment to Agent’s letter of 31st September 
1849, No, 633. 
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Ferries Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 arc fordable at low tide. Ferry No. 1 plies across 
the Revvduiula creek ; a small boat and canoe are kept up the whole year 
round by the contractor. Ferry No. 6 plies across the rapid stream of the 
Na^otna estuary ; a small boat and a canoe are kept constantly <^oini>' to*and 
fro, as this is in the direction of the main n^ad into the Deccan. I'hc tipproMcli 
to this ferry is over rice embankments, and for five months in tlie year p ■ 
passin <5 over them arc obliged to walk for a mile or two up to their knees m 
mud. It has been recommended that a road be made across this part.'^^ 


PART XIII. 


BANKING OPERATIONS, Ac. 

B(tnlun(j Operations . — Tliere is only one banking house in the Agency, which 
belongs to the ex-Dewan Veiiaik Purushram, who was sole minister, banker, 
and money-lender under the late State. The business is, however, not very 
extensive, owing to Alibagh not being situated on any line oftrallic where 
commercial transactions are carried on to any extent. The following informa- 
tion was supplied me with the assent of the proprietor by a person cuniKich'd 
with the cstaldishinent. 

Bills of exchange can only be had in Alibagh upon the houses in Bombay, 
Poona, and Benares. The rates of commission are as follows : — 

Jiomhay . — From November to May, quarter [)er cent. ; from June to Octolxir, 
half per cent. 

Poona . — One ])er cent. 

J^enarcs . — Two to three per cent. 

Commission is not charged according to the number ofcoss, as in some oilier 
jilaccs. It is seldom that drafts arc given for larger sums than i\s. o, ()()(), but 
in emergent cases, when the rate of commission ollered is favourabh^ a hooiulee f 
may be obtained for a sum as far as Us. 25,000. It is estimated that the 
monetary transactions on bills of exchange do not amount to more than 
Rs. 15,000 per annum. 

This banking house has a few loan transactions with the higher classes of 
people in Colaba and the surrounding districts, of respectability, anti possessing 
estates ; the rates are as follows : — 


Without mortgage Rs. 0 12 0 per cent, per annum. 

With mortgage Rs. 6 0 0 ditto ditto. 


* Vide Agent’s letter of 21st September IS kb No. b’.'t'j. 
t 'I'lie Mahrattu term for l)ill of exeliange. 
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No amount aliovc 11 s. 25,000 can be obtained on loan. The transactions of 
tliih description average about I ?s. 50,000 per annum. The branch establish- 
ments of Uoinbay, Poona, and Penarcs carry on a very extensive business. 

JaikVdk/ and Borroirbuj, — There is only one Soucar in Colaba possessing 
capital amounting to some lakhs,* and that is the ex-Dewan,* but he has no 
dealings with the mass of the cultivators, who are the principal borrowers in the 
Agency. There are only three Soucars possessing as far as Rs. 25,000 each, 
tiiree as far as Rs. 10,000, about six Rs. 5,000, and about twenty or twenty-five 
Ix'tween Rs. 400 and Rs. 4,000 ; the rest arc petty usurers, composed chiefly 
of Marwarces and (ioozurs, who may be found nearly in every village in the 
distiict. 

T(d)h showing the usual Hates of Interest charged j and the mode of 

lending Money. 


C I asNOs. 



Uute^, Conditions, and Penalties. 


Per per 

Aniiinn. 


T. — To rcs[>crt- 
ablo persons, pos- 
sessing pro]Jcrty. 


{ 


IT. — To ros])Oct- 
able ])c‘r>oiis of the 
middle cli\>S(*s ])os 
scssiii”: small estates 


111. — To cultiva- 
tors and others, 
whose ability to pay* 
olf tile loan is doubt- 
ful. 


( 10 as. per cent, per mensem 
as. 


Withpawn 

wax. 4 .,^ i Rs. 1 ditto ditto.. 

1’ '' * j 1 pice (sewTaee) per Rupee do. 

1 dirkee (3 pies) per Rupee per mensem ... 

By giving Rs. 10, and taking a bond for Rs. 12, 
thus in a manner securing the interest beforc-| 
, I hand ; the jirincipal is then recovered at the 
<J I rate of Rs. 1 per mouth, and the whole within 
the j car 

, 2 pice (scwraces) per Rupee per month ... 

|2,'i per cent, jier annum 

2 dirkces (b pies) per Rupee per mensem 
fj o maund batty per Rupee per annum 
i2 maunds ditto ditto ditto 

1 1 anna per Rupee per mensem 

i2.^, maunds batty per Rupee per annum 
|3 maunds ditto ditto ditto 
|Or [lenalty, if not paid within the prescribed time 
I Rs. 1 per each maund 


lis, ft. J). 

7 8 0 

9 0 0 

1 2 0 0 

1.') 0 0 

18 12 0 


.lb 0 0 

30 0 0 
2.') 0 0 
37 8 0 

40 0 0 

bO 0 0 

73 0 0 
100 0 0 
I 10 0 0 

200 0 0 


Tin* two fir.st classes of rates appear to be reasonable, although a few of 
them ur(i rather too high ; but in Class III. is coiiijirised tlic most exorbitant 
rates of interest that are perhaps to be found in any part of the known world, 
and it is not surpiising that under such a system the ryots arc fast becoming 
a race of paupers ; in fact their poverty (‘vani now is most abject. The man- 
ner in whieli the Regulations allow of the fudils, houses, cattle, and liouschold 
uleusils of (lelitors to be sold in execution of the decrees of the (b’vil (Joints 
is excessively ojipressive on the agricultural ryots. Once involved with a 


ThiN w;i, wntUu some mouths before hi& death. 
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JSoucar, the debt is handed down from generation to generation, and tlu'. only 
means left to a debtor to prevent him from actual starvation is by bofoming the 
bond-slave of his creditor, who, as in most cases, is some grasping Marwaroe, 
who pays the voluntary slave for his services T?s. 5 jier nimmii besides his 
food (Ks. 14-8-0), a cunilie (14 annas), a pair of slioos (8 annas), two pieces 
of cloth (2 annas), tobacco (4 annas), and barber (2 annas), making in all 
Rs, 21-G-O, or Rs. 1-12-0 per mensem. 

But, as already stated at length in page 63, the ryots have themselves only 
to blame for the misery they incur in rashly contracting large debts for 
marriages and other ceremonies. They are, moreover, exceedingly Improvident 
of the money they procure with such hardship and trouble, squandering it in 
drink, feasts, and other foolish vices. It «locs not appear how the (lovernuienl 
can aiiiclioratc their condition even by legislative enactment, though some 
provision is absolutely necessary to prevent the cultivators from falling so inex- 
tricably into the hands of the greedy Soucars. 


PART XIV. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, AND COINS. 

Weights and Measures , — The weights and measures in this dwtrict have not 
been regulated according to any lixed standard, and they not only vary in 
every dilTerent village, but those in the same village very ol’ten disagree to a 
very material extent. Some attempts have, however, been made to introduces 
an uniform scale throughout the Agency ; but as such reformations can only be 
cflbctcd properly when the subordinate Native oflieers are made' tf) take an 
interest in ])romoting them, it is not to be wondered at that the weiglits anel 
measures of Ceilaba arc still so diversified after being so long iineler British 
rule.* The following are the tables of the weiglits anel measures whieli are; in 
general use, and considered to be the standards of the cejuntry. The geeld- 
siiiiths’ weights are exempted from the above remarks : — 


* The Mamhitdar of Rewdunda, Go])al Narayeii, has since his ajipointmcnt made sonic 
attempts to introduce an uniform standard in his district, and there is every hkeliJiouel oi Ins 
jiraiseworthy endeavenirs meeting with success. 
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Two iiow-takecs arc equal to 1,260 grains Troy, or 7 tolas, and the corres- 
ponding weight in Avoirdupois of one seer is drs. 183.7 17. Tobacco, brass, 
copper, iron, lead, &c. and ghee, dry cocoaniit, sugar, jagrec, molasses, oil, 
vegetables, and tamarind, &:c. are bought and retailed by tliis weight. 

It is strange that there is a separate weight called choutli for butter, and it 
can only be accounted for from the fact of its being the only commodity of the 
kind which is bought direct from the Gowlees and cultivators by the shop- 
keepers ; but after its conversion into ghee it is retailed according to the fore- 
going weights. A chouth is equal to 42 tolas, or H seers, or about 17 ounces 
Avoirdupois. 

The only uniform weights in the district besides the goldsmiths’ are those 
used in the Government salt department, which were introduced since the lapse 
for the sale of salt out of the pans ; but in its retail by the shopkeepers the 
measure of capacity is used. 
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The equivalent in grains Troy has been given according to the scale in use 
at the custom house at Alibagh. 

The Khutrees of Revvdunda sell their silks by the ose, which is equal to 2.] 
tolas, or 450 grains, which is 30 grains less than 1 oz. Troy. The ose as a 
weight must have been adopted from the Portuguese, whose subjects the 
Khutrees for a long time v\%re.* 

Measure of Capacity, 

The dry measure^ is alike in all parts of the district, but none of them have 
been stamped, as in other places which have been longer under JJritish rule. 

J)ry Measure. 

Tepree. 

2 1 Neitwa. 

4 = 1 Adholee. 

96 --- 48 — 12 — 1 Ad Miuika Plmra. 

192 = 96 == 24 ~ 2 -- 1 Muiika Plmra. 

This measure is used in buying and selling grain, salt, chunam, seeds, and 
small dried fish. The phura is a square box, with handles on either side, and 
when used is struck o(i‘ even with the edges of the measure with a run by a 
rod made for the purpose. 

In the rest of the measures the grain is heaped up above the sides. 

The liquid measures arc used for milk and liquor, and are made of copper or 
brass. 

Lujidd Measure, 

1 Pow Seer. 

2 - 1 Ad Seer. 

4 - 2 ' ^ 1 Seer, 

20 -= 10 5 - 1 Pack Seer. 

The pach seer measure is only used for liquor. In the custom house, duty 
is charged on spiiits according to the imperial gallon, which is c(jual to live 
(juarts according to Schedule A of Act 1, of l83fS. 

The s([uare and long measures are uniform throughout the district. In a few 
places in the interior not visited by hhuopeans, and where most of the dealings 
are carried on with poor ignorant ryots, the cloth measures vary, owing to the 
trickery of the shopkeepers. 

Land Measure ( Syiuire J, 

Sq. ft. In. 

87 1 y 1 Kathcc. 

1,762 2J — 20 -- 1 Pand. 

34,8 l U 0 -= 400 -- 20 -= 1 Bccga. 

43,:)60 0 500 25 -- 1] 1 Acre. 


The roitiigucsc word for ounce is onca. 
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*flie kalhee is the only measure used in the survey of land, and is 9 feet 
4 inches in leiigth.* The acre has only just been introduced in the survey of 
the salt batty lands of the Oonderee talooka, as also two other measures, yiz. 
the goonta and ana : tlic former is equal to one-tenth of an English rood, or 
1,089 square feet, and there are 16 anas in a jjoonta, and 40 goontas in 
an acre. 

The tussoo, hath, and giiz are the long measures used by the shopkeepers in 
the sale of tlie common country cloth : those of European manufacture are 
chiefly sold by the English yard, wliich is equal to 24 tussoos, so that there 
are 8 tussoos in a foot. The Iiath of 14 tussoos is also used to some extent 
in the measuring of cloths of country produce. The guz is exactly equal 
to 18 tussoos, or 2 feet 3 inches, so that a tussoo is equal to one incli and 
a half; however, there is no regular standard of the tussoo, and so it is difRcult 
to, say exactly what it is equal to. The sawyer’s guz is of a difl’erent size, and 
fs 24 tussoos in length, about 2 feet 8 inches. 

Coins . — The only coins that were struck by the Angria Government are the 
Joona AlibngliCG and Nowa Alibaghee rupees, and the Alibagliee copper 
j)ice. The Joona or old Alibaghee rupee was the first in circulation, and 
bears a Persian inscription ; the Nowa or new Alibaghee rupee has notliing 
more tlmn the comj)ound Mahratta letter (’ifl) shrcc on botli sides, with a 
small drilled hole. Tlie following is an extract from the assay tables of the 
iiombay Mint Assay Ofllce, dated respectively the 31st December 1842 and 
27th Marcli 1850 : — 


Vidt' Agout’s to the Kevenue (’onunissioiu‘i of January No. 17 
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The Colaba or Alibaghee rupee is the Joona Sicca,” aud the Zunjeera 
Colaba is the Nowa/^ and the reason of the issuing of the new money is 
owing to the Honorable Company having some years ago interdicted the 
petty Native chieftains from coining, and the late ex-Dewan, to avoid this 
inconvenience, obtained permission to issue within the territories a silver coin 
of inferior value, which had the effect of confining its circulation to the district. 
The Alibaghee pice, although issued from Angria^s mint, bears the stamp of 
Shree Raja Chutruputtee or the King of Sattara, who was 

Angria’s liege lord. The only coins now in circulation are those of the 
Honorable Company and the Alibaghee pice. 


PART XV. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

There is only one dawk in the Agency, viz. the one to Penn, situated in the 
Tanna zillah. Official as well as private letters are sent by this channel to 
Penn, from whence they are forwarded to their several destinations. Besides 
the established postage rates of the Bombay Presidency, there is a se|)arate 
sum charged on private letters as “ Penn postage,” which is according to the 
following scale ; — 

Not exceeding J tola, 6 pies. 

Above 4 tola, and not exceeding 1 tola, 1 anna. 

This is considered by the Natives to be a great hardsliip; and in one way 
their dissatisfaction is not unreasonable, as no separate dawk runners are kej)t 
up, and the distance being only about 22 miles, some reduction might be 
made, or it could very well be done away with altogether. Private letters to 
Bombay are also sent by this channel, and they seldom reach their destination 
under 48 hours, and are even sometimes, during the rainy wfather, four and 
five days on their way ; but merchants and people of business in general 
avoid this long route, and send their letters by the passage- boats under the 
care of one of the Kolees, who receives now and then a little recomj)ense for 
his trouble. 

The amount of the postal revenue collected in Alibagh, which is very small, 
is not credited to Colaba, but is taken by the Tanna zillah, and forms an item 
of the Penn Post Office revenue. 

No separate establishment is kept up for this post. The dawk letters are 
carried by peons belonging to tlie establishments of the Agent and Mam- 
lutdar. 
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There arc five peons detached for the special duty of conveying letters 
between Government and the Agent. Tlie letters are sent to Bombay via 
Mfwidvva, and those for the Agent come generally liy tlie Alibagh passage-boat 
during fair weather, and in the monsoon by Maiulvva or Rewus. 


pAirj^ XVI. 


ANTKJUITIES. 

The best locality in tliis district (or aiiticjiiarian resen rcli is about Clieol and 
Rewdunda. The former, as before mentioned, was once a very large commercial 
city, and, according to legendary lore, it was even superior to Surat in its 
palmiest days. Rewdniida is CAceedingly interesting, from tlie numerous 
Portuguese ruins wliich are to be serai scattered over the wliolo space to liie 
west of Cheol. 

The fort itself, \\liich is about a mile in c*ircnmferenco, contains a vast 
number of ruins of chapels, monastmies, imjui.sition rooms, and other public 
buildings. The liistories of the several ))lac(‘s have berui left on the walls, for 
inscriptions meet the eye in every direction, though many of them are now 
nearly illegible. 

Tliough the forts of Rewdunda and Koorla arc in tlicj Tannn zillah, [ could 
not refrain from toucliing ujion their histori{‘s, as tlugv arci so intermixed with 
those of Culaba that I could not well separate tinim. "J’he fortifications of 
KooiTa, on the other side of the creek, contain vestiges of Mahomedun 
buildings. The walls are in a very perfect state, and being situated on a bill, 
the fort will be standing quite perfect when not a vestige of Rew'dunda may 
remain, owing to the encroachments of tlie sea. 

I was a loii^ time engaged in copying all the inscriptions of the fort of 
Rewdunda, and [ think I may state that none have escaj^ed me; wliile I have 
contented myself with only giving a copy of the priiicipwi one in Koorla. 

Tiic annexed is a drawing of an ornamental fragment of a Jain temple wdnch 
is siif>[)oscd to have existed in Cheol many years ago. It Wiis found by me 
in Cheol under a Banian tree, us also a few other pieces. The marble and 
workmanship (which is exquisite^ are, as I am infonne<l by the Rev. iJr. 
Wilson, both of KajpooUnia origin. Tiie most prominent figures are the 
'i'illhukars or Tirtliankars, or “ men who are sup[)osed to have obtained 
ttirKany emanci[)ation from material embodiments and impediments, by their 
study and contemplation.”" 


Uev. |)i “ Kvniij^cli/jUion of India ’’ 
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This piece of sculptured marble has been presented by me to the Honorable 
Company’s museum.’^ 

The Portuguese inscriptions, &c. are mostly arranged according to tJieir 
dates, and I have again to acknowledge the kindness of Mr. N. Fernandez in 
furnishing me with translations of many of them. 

The first inscription alluded to the building of the fort some time after the 
erection of the factory. 

1^0. 3 is a drawing of the gateway of the factory, which will give an idea of 
the architecture of the buildings in this fort. The greater part of the walls of 
these cdiftces are remarkable for their want of thickness. This gateway was 
erected about the year 1521 by Ferdinando Camelo, who obtained permission 
from the King of Ahmednuggur for the construction of the -factory.i^ The 
figures of the guardian saints St. Peter and St. Paul occujiy conspicuous 
positions over the entrance, but they have been sadly disfigured by the 
Natives. 

No. 4 is the figure of a warrior in a coat of mail, no doubt intended to 
icpresent one of the Kings of Portugal, perhaps King Sebastian, wlio was, 
about the time that the fortification was made, on the Ihrone of Portugal : 
but Joao is distinct enough — it may therefore liave been intended for one of the 
Johns. Tile stone on which the iignre is cut out (in higli rclieO is iut into 
tlie outer part of the fortification to the rigid hand side of llie southern gate- 
way. It is com[)Ietely hid from view by the ercelioii of a Hindoo altar to 
the toolscc ; and it was with some difiieulty that I could make out some 
of the letters at the foot of the figure. It will be observed, that the hands and 
face have been cornj)leteIy destroyed ; no doubt by some zealous M ahomedans, 
for it appears that the Hindoos of the lower class have mistaken it for Mahadeo, 
and they sometimes \#rslnp it as such. 

The different sizes of each of the inscriptions are given on each copy in feet 
and inches. 

No. 5 is copy of a stone engraving now lying in the Agent’s bungalow : 
it was brought from Revvdunda about eiglit years ago, as also another very 
large one, marked No. 10. 

Nos. 6 and 7 arc over the southern gateway. 

On the other side of this gateway is the coat of arms of Portugal, 
with a globe on one side, and three arrows on the otlicr, and a cross above it. 
They are most beautifully cut out on black stone, and are as perfect as when 
tlicy were lot into the wall. 

The globe I suppose denotes power; the broad belt which encircles the 
whole 1 opine was intended to show the Portuguese acquisitions tliroughout 
the world..}: The copy was very carefully made by mo, and the Avhole was 

* Vide Government letter in the General Depuitineiit, dated 8tli March 1851, No. lOld. 

t Faria y Souza. 

J It may also have been intended for the Zodiac. 
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done by actual measurement. I'lie three arrows tied together denote peacc^ 
for the Portuguese in Cheol had previous to this, for a long period of thirty 
year^, enjoyed an uninterrupted quiet. 

No. 9 is copy of a very interesting tablet of white marble to the memory 
of the famous Jesuit Francisco Xavier, who visited Chcol on his way up to 
the Northern Konkun. 

The chapel here alluded to is of very small dimensions, perhaps not larger 
than a good sized vestry room. This tablet, which will no doubt disappear 
before long, if left in its present place, as the Natives are allowed to do 
whatever they like with the ruins, ought to be removed to some jiublic place 
wljere it would be better cared for. Indeed it would not be unlit for a space 
in a museum. 

No. 10 belonged to a convent. The stone is now laying in the Agent’s 
bungalow, i)ut from what building it was taken I ha\e been unable to 
discover. There is now standing on the south-west side of the fort a very 
lightly constructed edifice, with numerous arches, which was probably used 
as a convent ; and from an aperture in tlie wall agreeing in size with the 
stone, I am under tlic impression that this is the place alluded to in the 
hiscription. 

There are not near so many inscriptions in the fort of Rtissein as tliorc are 
in llcwdundu, and tlic small fortification of Koorla ; in the latter place even 
each bastion lias its respective name cut in it, as — 

S. PKDilU S, FFLLlFPi^. 

No. 11 is cojiy of an inscription over a doorway in the centre of the fort of 
Koorla, which gives an account of the erection of the f^tilicatiou. 

There are two or tlirce more : one is situated ovtn- tlie prin(*if)al entrance, 
and another over an altar in a small cliaj)el ; hut they are hardly legible, and 
it would require some time and trouhhi to dccij)her thmii. 

I had not time to send this over to get a translation ; 1 liave, however, wdth 
the assistance of a Portuguese dictionary, been able to give the substance 
of it. 

The next inscription is that on a round tower, belonging to the wall which 
surrounds the town of Rewduiida. There arc four eiulirasures on this tower,, 
and it has rooms for a guard of about twenty-livii soldiers. From this 
tower the Portugues(i cannon could sweep tlie whole plain outside the 
walls. 

No. 13 is copy of an inscription which .was near the eastern doorway of 
the wall round the town of Rewdunda. The stone is now in the possession 
of the medical officer at Alibagh. I could not procure a translation of the 
inscription, although 1 sent copies of it to two or three professed Portuguese 
scholars. The substance of the inscrijition has been supplied. 
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THE BOMBAY, BABODA, AND CENTBAL INDIA 

BAILWAY. 


To H. E. GOLDSMTE, Esq., 

Secretary, Finaacial Department, Bombay. 

Bombay^ 2Sth April 18«54. 

Sin, 

I have the honour to forward herewith, for submission to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, a Report, with Appendix and Sections, in reference 
to the project of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Company, s 

I have the honour to be, 

(Sijrned) J. P, KENNEDY, Lieutenant Colonel, 

Managing Director, and Engineer in Chief. 


'ro THE DIRECTORS of the BOMBAY, BARODA, and 

CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY COMPANY. 

REPORT BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. P. KENNEDY, 
Managing Director^' and Engineer in Chiefs Surat. 

1. On the 10th of August 1853, the Directors of this Company were 
authorised by the Honorable the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company to execute a survey of their projected line of railway. I was 
immediately commissioned to employ the requisite officers for this duty, 
and upon the 20th of September, within forty days of the date of the 
authority, the first surveying party of nine engineers left England by 
the overland route for Bombay. The officer in charge was furnished 
with general instructions (Appendix No. Ip) for their guidance, and 
^ h 
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their numbef was increased by the following mails to thirteen. Each 
gentleman, on his arrival in India, proceeded without delay to execute 
the work laid down for him. 

2. I followed the surveying parties to India, arrived at Bombay on 
the 9th of January last, and found that the work had been steadily 
progressing in the several districts from the commencement of the cold 
season in November. 

3. The objects of our project, as set forth in our memorial to the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, was to open the most effectual gene- 
ral line of intercourse from Bombay, the great western capital and sea- 
port of India, through the central and north-western districts, to meet 
the railway in progress of construction from Calcutta to Delhi, together 
with all the branches that such a line could require. We proposed to 
adopt the best levels which the general structure of the country would 
admit, and to pass through those great obligatory points which shall 
afford the most convenient junctions for branches to meet the broadest 
mercantile requirements of all adjacent and remote districts. 

4. If we cannot show, by the strictest mathematical proofs, that our 
project contains these indispensable essentials in the highest possible 
degree of which the features of the country will admit, we shall claim 
for it no consideration on any minor grounds. 

If, however, it shall appear that the produce of every district of Cen- 
tral and North-western India, to which our line and its branches are 
proposed to extend, shall be brought by us on the shortest and levelcst 
lines to their respective markets, and to the nearest ports for embarkation, 
it may fairly be affirmed that the above indispensable essentials are 
secured, and that what wc propose is worthy of execution— that it must, 
in fact, be preferable to any other project which essentially differs from 
it, having the same objects in view. 

5. If the map be referred to, it will be quite apparent — 

That the sea close to Baroda, Broach, and Surat, is the nearest to all 
the districts of Central India north of the Taptee basin inclusive ; 

That our lines from the sea near Baroda, Broach, and Surat, diverge 
inland by the shortest courses, and at the most gradual inclines, that 
can be obtained ; 

That whatever harbours, therefore, now exist in that favourable posi- 
tion, or may hereafter be procured by artificial meana, are secured by 
our project for the export and import traffic of the vast districts to whilbh 
it refers ; 

That our project therefore reduces, by about 200 miles of land Jour- 
ney, the distance which goods from all thbse districts must necessarily 
travel to reach a port by any othsr course than that wbieh our project 
lays down ; ^ 
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That ^van cotjsidetiogi Bombay as the on}y commereiai point of 
importance, and overlooking for a moment'nll the advantages we pos^ss 
from intermediate ports, good gradients, &c., our projects offers a mach 
shorter ‘approach to Bombay itself, from all those districts through* 
which our main line runs, and from all districts to the westward of our 
main line, and from districts situated considerably to the eastward of Our 
main line after it reaches the Taptee basin, than any project can do 
going over the Sahyadree Ghauts ; 

That it offers as short a communication as any line that can be pro- 
posed between Bombay and Indore, the latter being the point to which 
the various lines of traffic of Central India at present converge, and that 
our line from Indore to Bombay will be free from those glaring and 
costly impediments which every line passing over the Ghauts must be 
exposed to, and also that our line gives to the Indore traffic an inter- 
mediate port, which will save 200 miles of land freight as compared 
with any line over the Ghauts to Bombay ; 

That our project opens a communication from Bombay by the best 
possible lines with the territories of the Northern Konkun, Surat, Broach, 
Guzerat, Khandeish, Rajpootana, Malwa, Scmde, the Punjaub, Peshawur, 
and the North-west Provinces, all of which any line over the Sahyadrce 
Ghauts must either wholly neglect, or enter at enormous disadvantages, 
both in respect to distance and gradients ; and that the only district which 
a line over the Ghauts can benefit, and which ours cannot, would be 
the Deccan; 

That whatever benefit a line over the Sahyadree Ghauts may offer to 
a portion of Berar in regard to direct distance from Bombay, is more 
than neutralized by the superiority of our gradients, and the still nearer 
intermediate port of Surat, which our project would offer to both Berar 
and Khandeish; 

That if it be desirable to connect our project in an easterly*direction 
with the Calcutta line, we can effect that object without any important 
sacrifice of distance, and without any of the grave defects in gradients 
which a line passing oyer the Ghauts must necessarily present : our project 
is therefore mathematically correct, and has advantages in reference to 
general traffic which no other, differing essentially from it, can have. 

6. It has, hdwever, been asserted by some, that there are two grave 
impediments tp the execution of our project, viz : — 

iif That the broad estuaries close to the sea, and spurs coming down 
foom the Sahyadree range, must be crossed, which would render it a 
vevy difficult undertaking, 

2«d.— That the opening of our line through the ^^dptee Valiey, an 
essential portion of 'pm: i> project, wottld be opposed by neatly impas- 
te sable nullas. * ' 
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In reply, I have only to say that I have jnM visite^n" hotti these 
disWcts, and the objections are utterly groundless, as the seolipiiS 
shoWj 

Isi^.^^There are no spurs from the Sahyadree range to pass over^ 

2^df.~.We do not propose— nor would it be advisable, if plpaoticahle 
—to cross the estuaries close to the coast We propose to oross ihe 
rivers, with few exceptions, inland, where they are easily dealt with, 
and where the various points of our line will be the centres of produc- 
tive circles of traffic, instead of scmi-circles. The interests of the 
Northern Konkun are well worthy of this consideration. 

3rrf. — We do not propose to cross tJie nullas of the Taptee Valley 
close to the river, where those nbllas are formidable, but in the great 
central line of the more level district south of the river, where the chief 
Commorcial and industrial activity exists ; where the banks of the nullas 
are low, their beds and sides solid, and where the surface of the country 
is in every way favourable for railway construction. The Taptee 
Valley in its whole length is much the easiest portion of our entire pro- 
ject, with the exception of the flat ground about Broach, Baroda, and 
Salsette. 

7. Those who desire to become acquainted with this district would 
do well to consult Captain Wingate’s admirable report upon Kbandeish, 
made preliminary to the commencement of the revenue survey there. 
They will find it is not a distiict to be neglected, but one possessing 
vast capabilities ; and no unprejudiced engineer who had ever visited 
that country would venture to assert that it presents any difficulties to 
the establishment of the most perfect line of railway. 

8. It is far from my intention to undervalue the obstacles that rivers 
and nullas are likely to oppose to Indian railway construction ; all that I 
maintain is, that the rivers and nullas in these districts are like the 
rivers and nullas in other districts of India, and that the engineer who 
is not prepared to deal with such obstacles had better tutu his back 
upon India altogether. They are assuredly the chief subject requiring 
forethought and caution in the execution of public works in this country, 
and upon the mode in which we deal with them will depend the broad 
question of whether our railway operations shall succeed or fail } 
whether the result from them shall be profit or a loss ; whether their 
execution shall be rapid or slow. 

9. So strongly did I feel the importance of this subject, and the 

danger of adopting in India any of the costly and dilatory principles 
.which have caused so much ruin and delay elsewheite, that I ventured 
to recVmtnend, formerly, in my offioinl reports H dovemmentji the 
lemporory omission of bridges altogether on the larger of 
rivers, lather than damage the of Indian 



by risHin^ the pf the shareholders for the oonstmetioii of those 

great masonry iriaduots of former days. Our more recent practJUfee, 
however, and the improvements and experience of the last few yea;s, in 
our iron strijict:{tres of this class, fully justify me in saying that no such 
inconvenience to our traffic, as a temporary omission of the larger 
bridges, will be now required, if we can obtain iron at a reasonable 
rate— and that point the investigations made by this Company have 
placed beyond the shadow of a doubt ; still, however, the bridging of 
rivers will be the vital point in Indian railway construction. 

10- The first question, then, to be answered by a railway company 
in India is, how they are to bridge their rivers and nullas. This, 
accordingly, has been our chief subject of consideration. In reference 
to it, I have framed a comparative estimate (Appendix No. II.) of the 
ordinary modes of executing a viaduct by the use of masonry or of iron ; 
considering, likewise, whether the iron to be employed shall be of 
English or of native Indian manufacture, provided the latter can be 
obtained. The present competition price of English iron having reached 
about double the first-cost remunerative price under the former steady 
rates of wages, and the probable future demand upon the English 
market from foreign, colonial, and Indian railways, in particular, make 
it probable that even the present high competition prices may still be 
largely inci^eased, unless additional supplies can be produced else- 
where ; nor would a moderate increase of produce go far in keeping 
down the competition price contemporaneously with a very large increas- 
ing demand for that produce. No railway company, under such circum- 
stances, could expect to obtain their iron at anything near to a fair 
remunerative price, unless by manufacturing it on their own account. 
A foundry opened in India by an ordinary speculator would have little 
effect, except as regards the question of freights, in reducing the price of 
iron to any particular railway company, beyond what an additional 
foundry of the same manufacturing power established in England 
would have ; the price of its produce being regulated, as a matter of 
course, by the general rate of the market. 

It was iUi this view of our case that I selected a geologist to accom- 
pany our first snrveyors, and his attention has been devoted exclusively 
to the mineral districts of the Nerbudda in the vicinity of our line. 

His efforts have been most successful, and his reports (Appendix 
No. lit,) will be read with much interest. Mr. Jacob states the 
existence of a rich and inexhaustible supply of iron ore at Chandghur, 
w^th^an amiple^ quantity of lime and tifnber for charcoal in the immefiiate 
vicinijjy^ as well as a first-rate quality of coking coal in large 4^anti- 
owUy obtaina^, at Benar, higher up the river. The grpund 
the 0 $^ firtid Aat between the proposed foundry and 
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our general line, be states to be most favourable for railway construe* 
tioVi, and situated in a rich traffic district. 

12, ^ By referring to Appendix No. II., we find, from the comparative 
estimate, that if we construct our viaducts, rails, &c. of native* iron of 
our own manufacture, we may calculate on executing our railroad at an 
average rate of ^3,999 per mile. That if we adopt the same principle 
of construction, but purchase our iron in the English or other market^ 
we may calculate on expending £7,041 per mile ; and if we use brick- 
work or masonry viaducts, with English iron rails, our outlay would be 
£8,717 per mile. 

Hence, then, the very first preparation that I should earnestly recom- 
mend, to enable us to secure the most successful result in our future 
railway operations, 'would be the immediate establishment by our 
company of a native iron foundry. 

1 can have no hesitation in recommending that the site of such foun- 
dry shall be at or near Poonassa, in the neighbourhood of what I believe 
to be the best iron district in India. The ore being as inexhaustible in 
its quantity as it is superior in quality, I am justified in recommending 
the adoption of this locality, not only upon the authority of our geologist,, 
who has devoted much time 1o its examination and comparison with 
other mineral districts, and who has tested its ores by repeated and 
careful analysis — I base my recommendation on the still more convinc- 
ing fact that its ores have been manufactured from time immemorial, 
and continue to be manufactured extensively to the present day by the 
Natives, in their own rude costly method, and that the metal they pro- 
duce, the Chandghur iron, has always been considered of the very high- 
est quality ; that the situation of Poonassa is considered healthful ; that 
there is the best quality of lime for our purpose in close proximity; that 
there is a very large supply of charcoal jungle in the neighbourhood^ 
and that" when that may fail, we have a first-rale quality of inexhausti- 
ble and easily-worked coking coal higher up the river to depend upon 
for our fuel, the road to which would pass through a country favourable 
for railway construction, and a good traffic district. 

Under these circumstances, I cannot hesitate to recommend the im- 
mediate establishment of an iron foundry at or near Poonassa, as an 
indispensable essential to the fullest success of our railway operations.. 

13. The attention of one of our engineers, -Mr. Green, has been 
especially given to test the beds of the principal rivers. He was 
furnished with the requisite boring tools for this purpose, having had 
considerable experience in the construction of viaducts such as we , re- 
quire. His examination of the Taptee and Nerbudda (Appendix No. 
IV.) justifies me in recommending that these rivers should be bridged 
by an iron superstructure, supported on iron pile piers. The bridging 
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t)f the^c two rivers will be the most serious operations we shall have to 
encounter in executing our works. We have had some screw-piles 
made by the ordinary smiths in Surat, to try their capacity ; an^I the 
result of this, and other operations of a like tendency, has been very ^ 
satisfactory, showing that, by patience and perseverance on the part of 
our officers, w% may calculate upon good service from the Native 
mechanicvS of India. 

14. The whole of the main line was divided into five districts, for 
surveying purposes, over which the officers were spread in (he first 
instance, in the expectation that, at a sufficiently early period to admit 
of the 'faptec branch being completed before April, portions of the main 
♦line would furnish the officers required for this duty. 

15. 1 found myself, however, at the beginning of February, with 
only one officer, Mr. McMalion, available for the Taptee. Fortunately, 
the kind siipporl of the military lias enabled me to meet this difficulty. 
Tlirec high-spirited, able, and enterprising young officers, Lieutenant 
Barton, Faisign Jervis, and Knsigii Lamb, oblained leave to assist me 
in this operation, and these tliree genllemen, with Mr. McMahon, were 
able to make a most sueeessful sectional rccou/iaissancc of the Taplce 
line during the month of February. 

16. Sir Robert Hamilton’s etreetual aid, bis extensive views, and 
his minute and general information on ev(*ry subject connected with 
Oentral India, have been invaluable to im^, and [ consider it most 
fortunate that I should liave met him at Broach, and had the benefit of 
a fortnight’s occasional intercourse with him, until he left my route at 
Songheir. 

17. Major Swanson’s continued assistance to our officers, also, and 
the great trouble he has given himself to promote every useful arrange- 
ment at Bombay, have been as disinteresled as they were effectual. 
In fact, every officer, civil and military, who could aid us, ha^ done so 
to the utmost of his power. Nor have the Native princes appeared 
less anxious than our own countrymen to promote the great object in 
which we are the humble instruments. Amongst those, Ilis Highness 
the Guicowar has proved his appreciation of our work by every piode 
in which he could assist our officers employed iq his territories. 

18. The sections* herewith will sho\^, that throughout the whole of 
the country we have proposed to open by railway, the great obligatory 
points have been mathematically selected with reference to the three 
first essentials of all railway lines, viz. commercial fitness, distance, and 
economy of engine power as regards gradients. In the securing of 
these three essentials, Baroda appears to be the most influential point 

* I'be sections are of too voluminous a nature to be conveniently published vrith this 
compi)i|tto&. 
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of India, whether considered in reference to its existing state, or con- 
tehjiplating the highest degree of intercommunication that can be hoped 
for hereafter. It is a point through which the shortest and levelest 
' road, leaving Bombay in a northerly direction, must pass. It is a point 
that must be passed by the shortest and levelest road, leading out of 
Bombay towards the west, in which direction a large^nd rich propor- 
tion of the territory of that Presidency is situated. 

19. Either Baroda, Broach, or Surat must be passed going from 
Bombay, by the shortest and levelest line to every point in India, north 
of the Taptee Valley inclusive, situated in a north-easterly or easterly 
direction, for either of those places. Baroda is a point that must be 
passed by the shortest and levelest route that can ever be selected* 
between the seat of the general Government of India at Calcutta, and 
England via the Persian Gulf, giving a lino from its junction with the 
Calcutta railway near Allahabad, of the highest mercantile advantage, in 
its whole course, through Central India, combining, as it would, the 
interests of the Saugor and Nerbudda, the Malwa, Guzerat, Rajpoot- 
ana, and Scinde territories ; and this important line, passing as it must 
near to the rich mineral district of the Nerbudda, will spread its 
indispensable products for the general development of our resources 
throughout every district of India. 

20. The interests of the admirable harbour of Bombay are not really 
at variance with the general interests of India, although the Deccan, 
probably from that fostering allcction which grows out of early associa- 
tion, close proximity,^ and certain enjoyable qualities which its climate 
can offer, may now produce that result. Partiality to one’s own small 
locality frequently obscures the mental vision, and stands in the way 
of the broadest and most important general interests. In the present 
case, however, there is the most ample protection against any danger of 
the kind^ — Is/, in the local Government of the Presidency itself ; 2wi, in 
the general Government of India, presided over by a nobleman who, 
from long experience, understands thoroughly every principle that 
should regulate the railway system; in the Honorable the Court of 
Directors, who will consider the subject in its most general bearing, and 
far removed from all local influences; and 4/A, in the Board of Control. 
These various authorities cannot fail to reach a final correct conclusion, 
if the subject be brought fully before them in all its bearings. 

21. The advocacy of interested parties must necessarily be received 
with much caution ; and as my present position places me in this class, 
it is right that I should refer to the expression of my opinions upon this 
subject prior to my connection with any individual company, and when 
the broadest public grounds alone could have influenced me. The 
arguraentis which I then offered are those which I now repeeit. The lines 
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of intercourse which I now sustain are those which I then projected. 
The errors which I now oppose are those which [ then detected, dnd 
officially resisted. ^ 

22. But why should the commercial interests of all India be over- 
looked, and its great lines of intercourse be deranged, in order, that the 
trunk line of railway from Bombay should run through the Deccan, in 
the face of all the obstacles which nature has opposed, and outraging 
every principle of science and sound policy? Is it the natural or arti- 
ficial productions of that locality that entitle it to such a preponderance ? 

If so, they arc not known to that very abl*e and well-informed officer, 
Captain Wingate, of the Revenue Survey Department, whose special 
duty it was to have known them. In speaking of the assessment in 
Khandeish, at paragraph 4, he says : — The soil of Khandeish is more 
fertile, and yields heavier crops, than that of either the Deccan or 
Southern Mahratta Country.” At paragraph 6 : Irrigation is more 
extensively practised in Khandeish than in the Dcccan or Southern 
Mahratta Country.”. Paragraph 54 : “ These rates could not be paid 
at all in the Deccan, hut the superior fertility of the soil in Khandeish, 
and the ease with which its pro<lucts can be converted into money, from 
nearly all being grown for export, as well as the advantages enjoyed by 
the cultivator, in being allowed the privilege of free grazing over the 
wastes of Khandeish, make them in reality far less onerous than would 
be supposed from simply comparing them with the rates on dry crop 
land elsewhere,” 

Again, at paragraph 55 ; — In proof of the comparative abundance 
of money in Khandeish, I may also instance the fact that all labour 
there — agricultural as well as other — is paid for in cash ; whereas in 
the Deccan and Southern Mahratta Country, agricultural labour is 
almost universally paid for in grain.” 

23. By the foregoing extracts, we find that Khandeish, about which 
so little was generally known, that on my proposing to open it by rail- 
way, my proposition was objected to as impracticable ; yet it appears 
that Captain Wingate had previously ascertained its vuvst capabilities 
for relieving the Deccan population, as well as its agricultural supe- 
riority over that district. C^Ln any one explain, then, on any moral, 
political, or commercial grounds, why the rich produce of Khandeish 
and Berar is to be shut out from the power of reaching their natural 
port of Surat, that it may be carried a much longer distance, over a very 
inferior line of road ? 

24. Can any one say what is to remunerate the Northern Konkun ; 
the Broach and Surat Collectorates ; the Guzerat, Malwa, and Rajpdotana 
districts; Scinde, the Punjaub, and the North-west Provinces generally, 
for the round-about, up-Will .journey that their goods and travellers must 
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make, to haye the honour of approaching and leaving Bombay by a 
Deccan grand trunk road over the Sahyadree Ghauts, the Chandore 
Ghauts, the Satpoora range, and tlic Vindiah range ? 

25. I feel confident that no such injury will ever be forced upon the 
traffic of India, but that the substantial interests of the Deccan territory 
will be fully and fairly protected by opening up that intercourse which 
its local necessities require, loUhout prejudice^ however^ to the gemral 
progress of India. 

26. Having adopted, on the grounds above shown, Surat, Broach, 
and Baroda, as three inevitable points in any main trunk line of railway 
going from Bombay, in reference to the northern, north-western, and 
north-ea.stcrn traffic of India, each of these respectively becomjes the 
key or turning-point for the various districts that bear upon it, viz. 
Surat, for its own extensive Collcctorate, the eastern portion of Guzerat, 
Khandeish, Bevar, Nemar, and all the territory bearing to the north- 
eastward, till we form a junction with the East India Railway, at or 
near Allahabad. 

27. Broach, for its own Collcctorate, the Nerbudda territory, Nemar, 
Malwa, and the territory north-eastward, likewise to the junction with 
the East India Railway, at or near Allahabad. 

28. Baroda is the key, or traffic pivot for all districts to the west, 
north-west, north, north-cast, and cast. The sea, the great rivers, and 
the several high mountain ranges, in the positions that they respectively 
occupy, have given to these points aii importance of wliich they cannot 
be deprived, unless at the cost of outraging every principle of sound 
policy and scientific fitness. 

29. With respect, then, to the main trunk line from Bombay as far 
as Baroda, the broad direction for it by the coast is fixed and inevitable. 

30. As to the continuance of the main line from Baroda to the north- 
west, wc^have taken a trial section between Baroda and Agra, via Godra, 
Dohud, Neemuch, Chittorc, Tonk, and Hindoun, and have found there 
a practicable line, giving maximum gradients not exceeding 1 in 330, 
with the exception of the portion between Godra and Rutlam, where we 
have instances of gradients up to 1 in 120. 

31. The country in this particular locality is somewhat difficult; 
and I was induced to take my first trial section through it, to combine, 
if possible, two objects, by making our general trunk line top the Malwa 
traffic at Rutlam, whence a branch could subsequently be driven east- 
ward. 

32. Desirous, however, to obtain a still better maximum incline than 
1 in 120, I ordered the examination of the more direct route from Godra 
towards Neemuch, following the line of the Mahee river in a north- 
easterly direction. It is clear, as well from the course of the valley as 
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from every report I have had concerning it, that the inclines on tliat 
route must be much superior to those between Oodra and Rutlam. . 'fho 
sections of this alternative are in progress. ^ 

33. I have had perambulatory reports upon a third line from Nec-' 
much to Baroda vii Oodeypoor: these reports, however, have not been 
favourable. 

34. A fourth alternative, which must prove perfectly satisfactory in 
every respect, is the line from Baroda to Delhi, Ahmodabad, Puttnn, 
Deesa, base of Mount Aboo, Sirohee, Palcc, plain skirling Aravalli 
Mountain on the west, close to Ajmere, and on to Delhi. This line 
would avoid the great central range of hills entirely, turning it by the 
west. It would not be longer than the line from Baroda to Agra by 
Ncemuch. It follows the direction of an intended branch line, and 
would therefore save the construction of that amount of road. It would 
be in the proper line of approach to the extreme west of our empire at 
Kurrachee, for a distance of 120 miles. It would pass tlirough the 
fertile and rich traffic district of Guzerat. Ft would also ‘pass by the 
great market of Palee. The section of this lijie has been made from 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, the levels of which are excellent; and all my 
informants are unanimous in describing the country from that on to 
Delhi to be peculiarly level, and free from every impediment to the con- 
struction of a railroad, as it evidently, must be. In short, it appears 
very questionable, however good the gradients on the line by Necmnch 
may ultimately prove, whether the Baroda and Delhi line by Deesa 
would not be preferable on general grounds. 

35. If it should be adopted, however, in preference to the Ncemuch 
line, an especial branch from Baroda into Malwa would be required. 
With this view, I examined the Tyrellapass in the Vindiah range, and 
found it to possess every facility to insure the power of conslrucling a 
road with good gradients. The coimtry ris(‘s very graduiiUy {he whole 
way from Baroda to the pass, and thence there is no difficulty to Indore, 
a point to which a great portion of the Malwa traffic at present 
converges. 

86. A line from Baroda to Indore would admit of extension cast- 
ward, to connect with the Calcutta line, at or near Allahabad, and it 
could throw off branches to the northward, to any extent that the traffic 
of the district might require. 

This line commands, likewise, the power of giyin^an approach from 
the northward to the Nerbudda mineral district, by an extension branch 
along the Nerbudda north bank, from the point it reaches before enter- 
ing the Vindiah pass ; and I believe it is impossible to overrate the 
beneficial consequences that the Nerbudda mineral district is calculated 
to prodij.ee in tfieindustrial development of India, if properly dealt with . 
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l?ASSi:iN Altitenative. 

^7.* I was not satis^cd with the line first selected in No. 1 division, 
f by wliich a circuit of 16 miles would be forced upon our goods add 
passengers in reaching Bombay, as compared with the more direct route 
through Salsette ; and I ordered a trial section of the alternative line, 
from a point near the meeting of the Veeturnec and Taunsa rivers to 
Bombay, passing near Bassein and Mahim. 

The Bassein alternative proves to be infinitely preferable to the route 
originally selected. 

The levels are much better, the line generally much easier of con- 
struction, although it gives a somewhat increased quantity of viaduct^ 
and the length saved on the journey for goods and passengers is 16 
miles, whilst it enables us to have our terminus at Bombay instead of 
Callian. The bed of the river at Nowghur lias been tested by boripg, 
and it offers excellent strata through which to sink our pile piers for 
supporting a viaduct, 'riiore can bo no ipicstion as to the propriety of 
adoping the direct Bassein alternative in prebu’cnce to the very cir- 
cuitous route by Callian. 


Foundry Branch. 

38. My reason for not having executed a section of the line from 
Julgaum to the proposed Foonassa foundry, and thence to the Bcnar 
coal-field, is, that being quite satisfied with the report of Mr. Jacob, 
together with my own observation^ as to the facility of constructing a 
good line through that district, when 1 went to put a party to lake the 
section I found the engineers of another company already occupied in 
the same work, and it appeared quite superfluous that a duplicate 
section should be taken by me, when so much important information 
was wanting on other districts. I therefore j>laced my party elsewhere. 
The information furnished by the other company will be no doubt 
ample to enable the Government to come to a decision on all matters 
relating to the district in this respect. 

! Tankaria Bunder Branch. 

39. The sections of the Tankaria Bunder branch, which were 
executed four years ago at the cost of his Highness the Ouicowar, have 
been already brought under the consideration of the Government ; and 
therefore, although that branch forms a portion of the present project, it 
does not appear necessary to furnish the sections again. The line 
passes through a rich and level district, where the works would be easily 
cojQLStructed. 
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Ahmedaba0 Branch. 

40. If it should not ultimately be decided to continue the main ^ne 
from B^roda to the north-west, by the way of Ahmedabad, Deesa, ^Ifaiee, 
&c. to Delhi, still the branch from Baroda to Ahmedabad will remain a 
Very important part of our project. It will pass through one of the 
richest districts of India, and will be open to an extension hereafter in 
the direction of Kurracliee, giving the power of throwing off branches 
both to the southward and northward to meet the requirements of the 
Southern Guzerat, as well as the Rajpootana and Scinde territories. 
The Ahmedabad branch offers the best, possible levels, and will be of 
easy construction, the only work of any importance upon it being the 
viaduct over the Mahee river. 

Bombay Terminus. 

41. Considering the heavy expenditure that the Government have 

already incurred to provide an entrance through the town and suburbs 
of Bombay to the terminus of the existing railway, it is extremely 
desirable that the public finances should not be again taxed for a similar 
object in the same locality ; and that the proprietors of houses and lands 
in Bombay should not be put to the inconvenience of having a second 
line of railway o])cne(l through their city. It miglit tli(»rcforc be desir- 
able to suggest to the Government the po‘<^ibility of making such 
arrangements as would enable both companies to have their termini at 
the same locality ; additional lines of rail, &c. miglit be put down by us 
adjacent and parallel to the existing lino from the Byeulla bridge to the 
termini, and our workshops and other station-buildings might be estab- 
lished on the Flats or vacant ground to the northward or eastward of the 
racc-course. Sucli an arrangcmicnt would probably be attended with the 
smallest possible araoxint of inconvenience and cost to the numerous 
interests concerned. • 

42. It is hoped that our exploration has now been carried suffi- 
ciently far to justify the Government in arriving at a decision as to the 
general eligibility of our project, keeping in mind that no alternative 
route can be proposed for the continuation of our line to the north, 
north-east, or north-west of the Nerbudda river from Bombay, which 
must not diverge from the obligatory point of Baroda; and that there- 
fore the operations to the southward of Baroda may be at once executed, 
in the full confidence that whatever line or lines may be finally decided 
upon in reference to the northern territories referred to, must converge 
to Bajoda, and that therefore no discrepancy on this ground can here- 
after occur. 

43. In re?^soning upon lines that are to affect the northern, central, 
north-western or north-eastern districts of India, we must not forget 
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the general features of the country through which we have to pass. 
In\+liis view, the Sahyadree range having decided our course for the 
first^ljortion of our trunk line from Bombay northward till we reach the 
' important points of Surat, Broach, and Baroda, and the opening* of the 
Taptcc Valley, to a junction with our trunk at the port of Surat, being 
equally inevitable, our lines from the fixed point of Baroda must be 
regulated in reference to the great central range, which commences 
to the westward with the Aravalli mountains, running in the direction 
of Ajraere and Mount Aboo. These are connected by hills going 
south-eastward to the Vindiah range, which continue the chain to 
Oomerkuntuk lablc-land. These heights arc followed by others that end 
close to the Ganges, near Rajmahal. 

44. Our objects arc two-fold — Ist^ that of opening a general line of 
intercourse from Bombay, to the north-west of India, to. meet at some 
convenient point the Calcutta line of railway; 2nd^ in connection with 
this, to secure the future attainment of railway intercourse to the dis- 
tricts of Central India, which are situated for the most part to the north- 
ward of the great range above described This latter object cannot be 
effected without going over some part of the range. The former may 
be effected either by going over some part of the range, or by turning it 
altogether by the westward. 

45. 'rhe true nature of what is now required of ns calls for some 
explanation, that it may not bo confounded with the class of railway 
projects usually brought forward in England, and limited to some 50, 
100, or possibly 200 miles, running through a well-known accessible 
country, which has been all accurately surveyed and recorded on cor- 
rect maps, where the whole object is simple and well defined ; to carry 
a short line between two specified termini, where the most rapid means 
of conveyance are everywhere at hand to carry all concerned the short 
distance ^required to reach their respective points of the work; where 
the working year is twelve instead of six months, and where communi- 
cation by letter is certain and immediate. 

46. Our task is of a totally different character. The length and 
breadth of our project cxttmds over a territory about double the size of 
Great Britain ; a territory of which little is known, as relating to our 
object, of which accurate maps do not exist ; a territory through which 
the vast journeys required for exploration must be made under a hot 
sun at the slowest pace, on our own exhausted and way-worn horses ; 
and where, in many instances, it requires three weeks to obtain an 
answer from an officer at an out-slation. It is not a mere line between 
two^Ven termini, but a vast system of railways, which must be so. 
cautiously planned, that however gradually executed, it shall be certain 
to secure, by future extension, the interests of every minute district. 
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If we take a more limited view than this of our important task, we 
must commit grievous error, and entail irremediable injury on la^e 
masses of people, whose interests are placed in our hands. 

47. the preliminary operations which may be most fitting to bring * 
forward an English project would be palpably inapplicable to ours. 

48. Our first process must be a mere exploration of what may be 
considered the regulating approaches or main -traffic arteries for the 
different districts, on a combined principle, and where two or more 
lines appear to offer equal advantages they should each be explored. 
This exploration is liot intended to offer precise data for the construc- 
tion of works, but a mere general view, that shall establish the fact of 
how far the country so examined is fitted to receive such works at all, 
and to afford a means of comparison as to which of several lines may 
be the one* that should bo selected for a common object ; the selection 
having been made by Government from such data. The second opera- 
tion would be that of preparing minute working sections of the portions 
so selected, with n view to construction. 

49. We have already sectioned about 1.,200 miles, and examined 
without section about as much more. The cost of those sections, and 
the time that the different classes of section respectively occupy are most 
variable, chiefly depending on the judgment and energy of the officers 
conducting the work of the several divisions. 

We have had one short sample, which crept on at the slow rate of 
about one-third of a mile per day, until it was suspended, tlie field-work 
costing d£13 per mile. Our preliminary exploration, if that had been 
the general principle adopted, would probably cost, with our force, 
twelve years in time, and £200,000 in money, including the various 
collateral expenses. 

The cost of field-woi’k, however, of good trial section, has varied 
from £2 to £6 per mile, the rapidity of progress being in thft inverse 
proportion to the cost. Wc have had another description of examination 
or sectional recomiaissanrc, which costs about 4.s. per mile, and is 
executed much more rapidly than the trial section. /The sectional 
reconnaissance is quite sufficient for the first examination, whicli is only 
intended to offer a comparative general view of all competing lines, and 
to be preliminary to a minute working section of the portions selected 
for construction. 

It is hoped that enough has now been examined and brought forward 
to justify the Government in giving a favourable decision on our project 
generally ; and if the principles put forth be approved, to justify like- 
wise a sanction for the commencement of our works in the next cold 
reason* 

50. Our first will necessarily be one of organisation. 
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If we can in that period establish our iron foundry, and construct 
foi^y or fifty miles of road, to organise our department, we shall have 
our work thoroughly started; we may afterwards calculate on construct- 
ing 100 miles the second year, 150 the third year, and 200, if required, 
each subsequent year, till completion. But, to act wisely, we must 
organise well. The more cautiously we start, provided there be no 
unnecessary delay or inertness, the more certainly and rapidly we shall 
arrive at our goal, and emancipate the labour, the capital, the produce, 
and the traffic of Central India. 

51. There is a very large margin in the present cost of transport of 
’almost every commodity that is moved from place to place in this part of 
India, quite sufficien]^ to afford a large profit to any well-conductejd rail- 
way company, leaving still a very large reduction in favour of the public. 

52. In passenger traffic, the first class by railway will pay about one- 
fifth of what is now paid for palanquin travelling, and one half of what 
is paid by first-class steam-boat travellers, whilst the lowest class of 
railway travellers will pay but one-third of what a bullock cart would 
cost, and less than the lowest class of steam-boat travellers would pay, 
but more than would be paid in a country boat. It is to be observed, 
however, that notwithstanding the great dilTorenee between the present 
third-class fare in steam-boats and the low rate charged in country boats, 
still the former are much crowded by pa^jsengers of the poorer classes. 

53. With respect to iroods, it appears that all land-borne goods 
would be carried by railway at a considerable saving as compared with 
the present cost of transj)orl ; that there would be a saving, too, as com- 
pared with steam-boat prices; and that the cost of goods by country 
boats would, in very rare instances, and to a very trifling extent, even 
in their nominal rates, be below the railway rates ; whilst the univer- 
sally admitted losses, delays, and frauds attending that class of transport 
would, ih reality, bring the cost considerably above the railway rates. 

64. Considering the importance that an easy approach to a railway 
by the ordinary carriage roads must have upon the interests of all con- 
cerned in its success, a few word 5 maj not bo out of place here, in refer- 
ence to the roads of the districts to which our project refers. They are 
now in a very bad stale indeed, chiefly owing to the fact of their not 
beiug metalled, and the annual injury done to them immediately after 
the monsoon rains. During the actual continuance of the monsoon, all 
travelling of wheel carriages is suspended ; but the moment the rain 
ceases, and before the surface has had time to become dry and hard, 
the carts appear upon them, and in a few days of this premature *work 
deep ruts are indented by the wheels, which last throughout the year, 
as the surface soil with the new ruts rd|)idly indurates from the effects 
of sun and wind. 
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Th.« ivast extent of roads of this class which the intercommunication of 
the country requires, and the very costly process of metalling, from^he 
absence of the required materials in that class of soil where the roacjs are 
most susceptible of injury, put it out of the question to hope that any 
reasonable investment of money could furnish the required remedy by 
metalling the surface on so extensive a scale, and within any moderate 
limitation as to time; much, however, might be done by mere arrange- 
ment, with a very small outlay. 

The surface dries and hardens very rapidly after the rains cease; and if 
the old ruts were filled in, and the road made smooth whilst it is in its 
humid state, and that then all wheeled carriages were kept oil it for a 
very few days, until it has had time to dry and harden, there would be 
a comparatively good road for the whole of the ensuing year. 

The mere prohibition of carts using the roads for a few days after the 
cessation of the rains would not suffice, without a regular road police 
being established to insure it. 

If two or three men per mile of road were employed towards the end 
of the rainy season, in the first place, to smooth in the ruts, and after- 
wards to keep it clear of carts until a regular notification had been 
made public in the district opening tlie roads for traffic, the serious 
injury to commerce now compltiined of would probably be remedied ; 
and if an effort were made to enclose and drain the roads, by making 
a ditch and bank on each side, raising somewhat the centre of the road, 
which would not be an expensive operation, it would be a great im- 
provement, and an assistance to the enforcement of the regulation above 
recommended. 

55. It would be most unjustifiable in our company, whilst offering 
a project which is to affect the general traffic of Central and Northern 
India, to overlook the very important subject of tlic nearest harbours by 
which the importation and exportation of produce can be ^affected. 
Were we to do so, wc should expose ourselves to the discreditable impu- 
tation of sefeking to force, for our own interests, unnecessary mileage by 
our railway on the transport of goods — a course which would be as impo- 
litic on our part as it would be discreditable, because the natural effect 
of thus adding unnecessarily to the productive cost of articles is to duni- 
nish their consumption, which would react injuriously upon ourselves. 
If we seek to discountenance the ports of Surat, Broach, &c., in order 
that we may carry certain articles 200 miles past those natural termini, 
we ah all force upon them an additional cost of, say from 8.s. to 16s. a 
ton> which would be detrimental to all classes of goods, and might be 
absolutely prohibitory to many of the lower kinds. 

We find frotn the custom house returns, that the imports and exports 
from the ports of Guzerat, during the year 1862-53, amounted to the 
d . 
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value of X3, 513, 118, and that this large trade has existed, nolwith* 
st£li^ding the omission of all available measures which might be adopted 
^ to improve the navigation and the trading conveniences of those ports* 
Their trade would, no doubt, be much increased by any effectual mea- 
sure that would facilitate the reception of a larger class of shipping than 
that now employed. 'Che most clTectual improvement would be to in- 
struct an artificial harbour on the most convenient part of the coast, 
which would, probably, be outside, and soutliward of the bar, iii the 
vicinity of Surat. But as any measure of this kind would require a 
large investment of money, it would be desirable, before adopting it, to 
try the effect of the very simple and inexpensive process of dredging, with 
u view to facilitate the entrance, the exit, and the anchorage for larger 
classes of vessels than are now used in the rivers at Surat, Broach, and 
Tankaria. If the dredging process wcni found effectual, which I have 
little doubt it would be, the costly construction of a harbour outside 
would not be required; and in recommending the principle of dredging, 
it is satisfactory to find that I am sustained by the high authority of 
Admiral Maitland on this subject. One or two dredging boats with 
proper apparatus would, at a very trifling cost, soon prove how far that 
principle would be found efficacious. 

There can be no apprehension of opposition from the enlightened 
mercantile classes of other localities, as regards any improvement of the 
ports referred to. The world is beginning to undevsland that the most 
liberal policy on such subjects is that which best secures every indi- 
vidual interest. 

56. The extensive inundation to which the town of yurat and its 
neighbourhood periodically are subject during the monsoons induced us 
to take the section on two alternative linesj in approaching the Taptee 
river from the southward. That to the eastward is the most direct 
general iinc, and is clear of the inundated land, but it passes the large 
and trading city of Surat at the inconvenient distance of seven miles, 
and would involve the necessity of continuing the Taptee line to the 
westward of the general line, until it reaches the eastern suburb of 
Surat. This latter branch would necessarily traverse a portion of the 
inundated land. 

57. Upon a full consideration of the details, I feel disposed to 
recommend that the main line should come close to the city, as shown 
by the western alternative line : it avoids the confusion of having a 
short branch line, which is always inconvenient and costly. Besides, 
I look upon the removal of the dreadful scourge, to which the popula- 
tion of 80,000 inhabitants are now periodically subject in S^iut by the 
inundation of their city, as Certain, so soon as^the subject ^faali ear- 
nestly taken up by the Government. I do not believe that the * j^merdy 



wauld be either difficult or costly, and of its successful application 
there cannot be a question, if it be committed to the intelligence nnd 
skill of the Bombay Engineer Corps. It is assuredly a subject^ well 
worthy of their best efforts, firmly sustained by the Government, to* 
relieve so large a population from such a frequently recurring calamity. 
The houses in the lower portions of the town are credibly stated to be 
occasionally flooded to a height of tO feet and upwards, and some of 
the measures heretofore applied, with the object of mitigating the evil, 
inust on the contrary have increased it. Amongst these may be stated 
the opening of communication by cuts, or nnllas, between the Taptee 
river and the Sural basin. As long as such communications exist, the 
floods of the river will have an easy access to the Surat basin, and the 
city must through them be inundated. Not only should all such cuts 
and nullas be closed against the passage of the river waters, but a 
bank should be raised, of an ample section, on the Sural side of the 
river, to prevent the possibility of the water escaping on this side from 
the river. If such an embankment were raised, and the nullas cut off 
from the river, and if the surface-drainage of ail water falling upon 
the basin itself were contemporaneously provided for by cuts, not into 
the Taptee, but running towards the soutJiward and westward to the 
sea, there would then be no more inundations in Surat or its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

58. I shall now conclude by staling the progressive order in which 
it may be desirable to proceed with our operations. Keeping in view 
the suggestion of the Most Noble the Governor General as to the pro- 
priety of commencing from Bombay, and uniting with that principle a 
vigorous effort to avail ourselves as far as possible of native iron of our 
own manufacture in our works, both as regards the permanent way and 
viaducts ; our course then would be — 

. — To make a strict working section of our line from Bbmbay to 

Surat, and thence by the Taptee Valley to tlie site of our foundry and 
the coal-field, establishing the works of our foundry at the same time. 

2nd . — Having accurately staked out our line, select the sites for the 
permanent road-side stations at convenient points suited to the expected 
traffic, averaging say about 'five miles apart, and build an economical 
description of station-house on a given, plan at each of those points, 
which would afford immediate accommodation along the line to our 
officers employed in the execution of our works. 

3r4i.~Select all those points where masonry or brickwork would be 
ineviiOfbUy and . make immediate arrangements for all the materials 
being prepared and brought to the respective places where they are to 
employed, and proceed with the execution simultaneously, as such 
^truqttiii^s are the chief cause of delay in the completion of railways; 
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at the same time commence the construction of earth^wks, both at the 
Bombay end and at the foundry, and work both ways till completed. 

4Vi. — As soon as our officers have completed the staking out of the 
"^llne, and the strict working section between Bombay and the iron 
foundry, a portion of them should be moved up to execute the like 
operations on the remainder of the main line, that is from Surat to the 
junction with the Calcutta line at Agra. 

5ifL — The permanent way iron viaduct, and every description of iron 
required for the first 100 miles out of Bombay, to be contracted for in 
England, and ordered out, so that no delay may occur in laying the 
road after the earth-works have been sufficienlly seasoned and tested 
by the monsoon rains. Tliis, without delaying the progress of the work, 
will admit of the requisite time to ascertain the success of our exertions 
in seeking to supply ourselves with native iron for the future. 

6th . — Proceed with working section and construction of the branches 
from Baroda to Ahmedabad, and from Baroda to Tankaria Bunder, 
on precisely the same principle as that already recommended for the 
main line. 

7th . — As soon as the produce of our iron foundry becomes available, 
we should commence laying our permanent way and viaducts from the 
foundry, and work to meet the fiiiislicd road coming up from Bombay; 
this will open the communication for furnishing our own iron along 
our line. 

59. The principle of the system of construction above sketched seeks 
to obtain the utmost advantage that can accrue from the successful 
establishment of a native iron foundry, without, however, delaying the 
general progress of our railway construction in the slighest degree on 
that ground. 

60. It now only remains for me to bring under the notice of my 
colleaguds the untiring zeal that our officers have exhibited in the exe- 
cution of their arduous duties, and their conciliatory bearing towards the 
Natives of this country. Assuredly, the liberality with which they have 
hazarded their live.s will be responded to by an earnest con,sideralion of 
their interests. They were not niggardly in their exertions ; unflinch- 
ingly have they toiled through those very jungles where death was 
loudly predicted as their doom. Happily, the protection of Him who is 
mighty to save has enabled them to come forth unscathed. 

J. P. KENNEDY, Lieutenant Colonel, 

Managing Director and Engineer in Chief. 

Bombay^ 2Sth April 1854. 
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APPENDIX No. I. 


INSTRUCTIONS LAID DOWN FOR THE EXECUTION 
OF THE SURVEY. 

10, Liverpool Slreel, 20th S^eptemher 18;)3. 
The officers selected for execatin<^ the survey of the line in India shall 
take precedence in tlie order in which they stand in the following list, 
until further orders : — 

Managing Agent and Engineer in 


charge 

.... No. 1. 

Mr. 

L P. Kennedy. 

Resident Engineers 

2. 

>> 

(leo. Taylor. 


3. 


Bland Hood Galland, 


4. 

?) 

George Simmons. 


5. 

U 

A. Matthews. 

1st Class Assistant Engineers 

. . . . No. (5. 

Mr. 

Tlios. Wm. Rumble. 


7. 

?> 

J.T. Green. 


8. 

?) 

R. T. Plant. 

2nd Class Assistant Engineers 

No. 9. 

Mr. 

John Jas. Carey. 


10. 

>> 

Robt. llandcock. 


11. 

j) 

Wm. Galway. 


12. 

j> 

A. Jacob. 


13. 

• j) 

11. Aher. 


11. 

«« 

R. McMahon. 


Accountant, and Chief Clerk to En- 

# 

gineer in charge No. 15. Mr. J. E. Shepherd. 

3. Every order issued by Mr. Kennedy, the engineer in charge of the 
survey and works, is to be strictly obeyed ; and he will locate the offi- 
cers, and make such changes in their location and duties as from time 
to time he shall think fit. 

. 3. The officer going out in charge of the parly will ascertain and 
report, before embarkation, whether every engineer is furnished with 
the, proper instruments, both for field and office work. 
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4. On the paf^sage out, the officer in charge will take care that a 
sufficient number of copies of the maps fvirnished to him are made by 
the Engineers, so that every person may be provided with all that refers 
‘to any portion of the line on which he may be subsequently employed* 
These copies may be made in lengths of th6 line corresponding to dis^ 
tricts and sub-districts, embracing a width that shall exhibit the basins 
from which the waters affecting the line on those portions proceed. 

5. As soon as the packet arrives at Bombay, the officer in charge 
will report the arrival of his party to the Secretary of the Government, 
and request' that a document may be given to him, addressed to the 
various authorities in the districts through which the survey will extend, 
directing that such support and assistance as our operations require 
may be afforded. 

6. Every effort should be made to obtain local information ; and the 
officer in charge, with this view, will forthwith put himself in commu- 
nication with Major Swanson, who has already been requested to obtain 
lists of surveyors, draftsmen, interpreters, chainmen, tent-makers, &c. 
&c. : and it is hoped that he will feel disposed to assist, with his valu- 
able advice, in everything requiring local experience. 

7. The accountant will be the fitting person to look to the immediate 
supply of the hill tents and rowties, and the employment of the means of 
transport for tents and baggage, in order that the cngince^-s may be left 
free to look to those subjects that require their observation at Bombay, 
prior to commencing work — amongst which will be an inspection of the 
works done by the Indian Peninsula Railway Company, ascertaining 
the elevation of the roadway at the terminus above high and low water ; 
the degrees of slope given to different cuttings and embankments, and 
how those slopes have respectively resisted the effects of the violent 
season rains peculiar to that country ; the head-way given to viaducts 
above the highest water-level in passing creeks, rivers, and inundated 
lands, and how that head-way has been found to answer in practice : 
in short, every observation must be made as to all those points interesting 
to our future operations that can be obtained from the executed works 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

8. It is important that the least possible delay should occur at Bomt- 
bay in preparations ; and it is hoped that, upon the third day after 
reaching Bombay, the officer in charge may be in readiness to direct 
his attention, with that of the other engineers accompanying him, to the 
most essential preliminary of our work, viz. the junction point of our 
line with that of the Indian Peninsula Railway, which would, probably, 

the point where that line reaches the main land after passing the. 
.^anna creek, or immediately before passing that creek. Too mucjiebn- 
* ‘ sideralion cannot be given to this question, or to the probable fitness 
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of thfe lev6l at the point of junction as the general level which is after* 
wards to be adhered to on the whole extent of the coast pottiop of 
otir line. , 

9. Mr* Taylor will here at once set liis party to work, as his district 
extends from Bombay to ^oree, being one-half of the coast line to 
Surat* He is to exaft^ine the alternative mode of leaving Bombay by 
Mahiiu, and the western coast of the island of Salsette, and will take 
a trial section of this, as well as the creek separating it from the main 
land, so as to be able to show, distinctly, the reasons for and against 
making this route our approach to the terminus at Bombay ; but by 
whichever of the alternative routes it may ultimately be decided to 
reach Bombay, both must bo givfui to the point on the mainland where 
they would unite; and it is to be clearly understood, that from that 
point to Boree a contract section and survey of the line must be made, 
as rapidly as possible, by Mr. Taylor and his party, giving him such 
local assistance of Native surveyors, draftsmen, &e. as may appear 
desirable, to insure completion within the months of November and 
December. Mr. Taylor’s party is the only one that will require to be 
provided with tents, and means of transport, at Bombay, as all the other 
officers, with the exception of Mr. Jacob, are to proceed without 
delay by sea-passage to Surat, where they can provide themselves 
with the requisites for their future operations. 

10. Mr. Jacob will immediately proceed from Bombay by the most 
rapid means of travelling, via Taiina, Thull Ghaut, Nassick, Chandore, 
Mailigaum, Dhoolia, and the Sindwa Pass, to Mundlaisir, where he 
will find Lieutenant Keatinge, the Political Agent of Nemar, who will 
be able to furnish him with all .local information as to the coal, lime- 
stone, and iron districts in the vicinity of Charwah — to which Mr. Jacob 
will forthwith direct his invesfigafions, examining the openings that 
have been made by previous investigators, and carrying on such further 
experiments as his judgment may point out to be necessary for a com- 
p^rehensive report on the quantities and qualities of those and other 
resource# of this district, and the probable cost at which they may be 
produced ; informing himself, also, as to the best routes which it may be 
desirable to examine, and to open, with a view to the most economical 
transport of the produce to our main line in the neighbourhood of 
Surat, fee. 

Mr. Jacob will be authorised to employ labourers and other assistance 
within reasonable limits, — say d£50 per month, if necess.ary, — to follow 
Up the investigations with which he is charged on this subject. 

H# will use every exertion to find out whether the mineral district 
abov^' referred to is the nearest one to the site of our proposed line of 
railway ; also, whether there may not be a cross line of intercourse 
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Opened, with a falling incline, from the coal and iron districts in ques- 
tion the Taptce river, by Asscerghnr, or any other route ; and whether 
^the vjdlt*ys of the Taplec and Nerbiidda, or either of them, are likely to 
lurnish timber of a quality calculated to facilitate the construction of a 
log tram-road from the mines to the sea/^ lie will transmit, by every 
mail, direct to the Secretary of our Board in Loiid(ih, a periodical report 
of his operations and progress, with suggestions us to any steps he may 
deem it judicious for our company to adopt, with a view to the most 
rapid and eirectual preparation of a supply of iron and coal, and to the 
opening of a road, whether log tram or iron rail, for the conveyance of 
the same ; and he will forward a duplicate of all such reports to Mr. 
Kennedy, the engineer in charge at Surat. 

11. Mr. Kenned/ will proceed from Bombay by the first vessel for 
Surat, with all the eiigimuirs, except Mr. Taylor’s party and Mr, 
Jacob ; and when he arrives there, he wall, with the least possible delay 
for equipment, send forward the remaining parties to tlndr districts, 
in conformity with the accompanying distribution, affording the local 
facilities which their duties respectively rccpiirc. The best animals for 
transport of baggage will be camels and tattoos, which should be hired 
by the month, and the British authorities in tSurat will bo willing and 
able to give the best advice as to the moans of obtaining them and all 
other matters, and the fair rates at whi(di I hey should be procurable, 

13, Every engineer must understand that our eapticity for the task 
wc have undrrlaken will be tested by our success in turning the natural 
capabilities of the coast line to the best account, by obtaining a perfect 
level as regards the traction of load, in ils whole length. 

Such a principle does not prevent the level of the line from undergo- 
ing certain limited changes, but it does absolutely prevent the adoption 
of any long incline. It limits, in fact, 4hc length of inclines to a maxi- 
mum that shall not allow the force of gravity to exhaust the momentum 
of the heaviest train during the ascent of such incline, supposing it to 
reach the foot wdth its ordinary profitable velocity; -and it may be safe, 
in this view, to limit the greatest length of any incline on the coast por- 
tion of the line to 100 yards — the gradient of such short inclines not to 
exceed 1 in 100. This will admit of occasional rises and falls on the 
line; of three feet at a time, and it will bo well that they should not 
occur at nearer intervals than half a mile. It will be desirable, as much 
as possible, so to regulate the position of such alterations of level, that 
the rise may be to a road-side station, where the train would neces- 
sarily have to stop. In that case the short incline becomes beneficial 
instead of injurious, because it diminishes the necessity of the drag in 
stopping the train, and aids in getting up the velocity at starting in t)^e 
contrary direction. The subject is treated under the head of 
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Ittdiiae” in my reports. The class of station, too, should be considered 
in reference to th6 application of these short station inclines, whejp a 
slight elevation or depression of the line appears requisite for other i 
objects. Certain stations may be considered as main or first class sta- 
tions, where much business would be done, and where every train, 
even an express, would necessarily stop ; others are second class sta- 
tions, where some of the trains may run past without stopping. It is 
clear that the first class station would be the most fitting place to raise 
or lower the line, if the position could be made to suit the other objects 
in view. It is essential to consider this important question at the 
very outset of our operations, and to keep it constantly in mind. In 
India, the first preparation for construction, after laying out the line, 
should consist in the building of road-side stations, because it is essen- 
tial to procure convenient lodging-places, wliich these would supply, 
at frequent intervals along the line, for the reception of the European 
superintendents of the works, as the country could not otherwise furnish 
them; and accordingly the best sites for stations, as regards the in- 
terests of traffic, should all be recorded on the survey and sections. 
These will be permanent indices.in dealing with the inclines now re- 
ferred to. If we adopt an average distanc^e of about five miles from 
station to station, marking the main spots of traffic, we shall not be far 
wrong. 

Laying out op River Lines. 

13. The principles to be applied to the laying out of the river or 
valley portions of the line are essentially the saiiui as those above 
given in reference to the coast portion, with the exception that the latter 
runs on a level, and the former will be on the most uniform incline that 
the base will admit of. We should follow, as nearly as we can, the 
contour line of the hills on our properly continued and uniform gra- 
dient. It is natural to expect that the rate of inclination of rivers will 
vary much g,t different places — being probably much greater near tlie 
source, and gradually diminishing till it reaches the mouth, as marked 
by the following continued line: — 
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Our object should be to correct this defect, by keeping the line of 
roa4 up in the central part, as shown by the dotted line ; and we can 
* forcc'the advantage of a level line as regards traction, if the , general 
incline be not great. For example, if the general gradient be six feet 
in the mile, we could have an incline 300 feet long, and rising three 
feet at the commencement of each half mile, with intermediate levels of 
780 yards in length. 

Surat Harbour. 

14. It will be essential to obtain a comprehensive report upon the 
best site for a harbour near Surat, and the best mode by which it can be 
artificially improved, so as to render it a safe port for all the districts 
situated to its north, north-east, and north-west, embracing especially 
Guzerat, Malwa, the North-west Provinces, Khandeish, Berar, the Ner- 
budda, &c. &c. ; as it is clear that if the prodifcc of those districts be 
embarked at Bombay, tlicy must be conveyed IGO miles beyond their 
natural point of embarkation. The nearest stone (piarries, therefore, 
and the cost at which stoifc can be obtained for constructing a pier at 
Surat, must be ascertained, with soundings of sucdi localities as may 
appear most eligible for the construction of a pier, and every informa- 
tion that can be collected regarding the prevalent winds and slate of the 
sea at different seasons, the ordinary and maximum diflferenee of level 
at high and low water, spring tides. See, ; in short, every consideration 
that can alfcct a harbour, with distinct suggestions and estimates as to 
the remedies required to meet all dilficulties and appliances necessary 
to fit it for the reception of the largest shi])s at the lowest state of tide. 
This should be accompanied by observations, based on minute inquiry, 
in reference to any past tidal and river deposits which may have pro- 
duced changes in the depth of water at or near the points suggested, 
with a due consideration as to the probable extent to which any pro- 
posed pier or work *of improvement might be expected to impede or 
promote changes of a like or of any other nature in future^ ^ 

Timber. — Taptek Branch, Log Tram-road. 

15. The attention of the officers is to be especially given to record 
the qualities of all timber growing in the various districts through or 
near which any line shall pass, keeping in view that wc can deal with 
the various parts of our general project on two distinct principles, con- 
sidering certain portions of it as main or trunk line, and certain portions 
as branches. The coast line from Bombay to Surat, for example, and its 
direct continuation by Broach and Baroda, through the valleys of the 
Mahee and Chumbulto Agra, would necessarily come under the class 

' of trunk line. It may, however, J^e convenient to. treat the Taptee 
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Valley as a branch for the present; and if the timber of the above dis- 
trict should prove eligible and abundant, to adopt a modified course, by 
bringing it into rapid operation as a log tram-road at a very modi^rate 
cost, say £300 per mile. 

Our mode of effecting this would be, after laying out our line very 
accurately, to commence at the skirts of the several jungles through 
which we may pass, and where fitting timber is found, and then work 
vigorously in both directions of our line, from those points, laying down 
the tram-logs at once ; and I have little doubt, that if timber jungles 
exist there, as has been asserted, we shall, in a very short period, be 
enabled to open the Taptcc Valley from Oomrawuttee to Surat, by a 
tram-road, at a cost not exceeding £300 per mile. 

In selecfing a line with this view, where animal power will be the 
force applied to the load, the levels must be even more strictly looked 
to than whe^ we contemplate the application of engine power; so that 
there may be, in every portion of it, a distinct fall in the direction of 
the greatest load, which will necessarily be from inland to the sea. 

16. In the early part of the cool season, it appears to be generally 
supposed that the jungles on the lower portion of the Taptee river are 
unhealthy. The employment, ttiereforc, of the regular parties for mak- 
ing the trial section from Surat to Oomrawuttee must be deferred until 
the 1st of January, by which time the parlies on the coast line will have 
completed their work, and may be then moved up to take the section of 
the Taptee line. In the mean lime, however, we must not neglect that 
most important district, and an olficcr shall be selected from amongst 
the gentlemen who will go out by the packet of the 4tli of October, to 
carry on a rapid preliminary reconnaia^arKX oi the Taptee andNerbudda 
districts, in reference to the best mode of opening a road for bringing 
down the produce of the Charwah mineral district, to which Mr. 
Jacob’s attention has been directed; and to report, in a general way, 
without taking a regular section, but recording the prevalent gradients, 
as to the facilities or difficulties to be met in approaching it both by the 
Taptee and Nerbudda line. 

The officer sent on this duty must avoid remaining in unhealthy 
localities. He should proceed rapidly from Sural by the Taptee, until 
he reaches Mr. Jacob; and having consulted with him, he should return 
by the Nerbudda line, recording generally the inclines of the river, and 
the nature of the hills and their products, particularly timber, as regards 
the construction of the road. I have already said, that in this prelimi- 
nary exploration of those two important approaches to the mineral 
district, he must be ca^utious to avoid remaining in unhealthy localities. 
An. able officer, having a tolerable map of the district, with a clinometer 
and a pedometer, could lay down a tolerable proximate section of his 
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route, and this, together with his accompanying report, would afford 
most important data for regulating the subsequent operations required 
to o'btain accurate sections and surveys. 

Estimates. 

*17* In estimating the probable cost of our undertaking, I must 
explain to the engineers, that there are many most important advantages 
affecting the introduction of such works to India tliat we do not possess 
in England. Lord Dalliousie’s experience in the railway department, 
at the Board of Trade, enabled him to avert from India that coraplica-^ 
tion of chicanery and fraud which have characterised the operations 
connected with English railways, and which have heaped such crushing 
cost on those magnificent undertakings. 

Is^. — In India we have no preliminary parliamentary investigation ! ! ! 

^nd . — We are not forced to shield ourselves under tM|^ more than 
doubtful protection of solicitors and lawyers. 

3rd.“We have nothing to fear from the cupidity of landowners, as 
the Government settle all claims of this nature upon an equitable scale, 
and have hitherto given the land required for railways gratis. 

In addition to the foregoing considoraVions, the market price of labour 
ivS about one-sixth in India of what it is in England ; and accordingly I 
felt justified in assuming that the average cost of Indian railways sliould 
not exceed .-£5,000 per mile. 

In England only a port ion of the expenditure could bo controlled or 
regulated by the engineer, whilst in India every portion of it is under 
our control ; and, therefore, our shareholders and our board of directors 
have aright to throw the whole responsibility upon us if the results arc 
extravagant, whilst they must give us our due amount of merit if we arc 
economical and successful in our operations, 

NatiVe Ikon Manufacture. 

IS. We must keep clearly in mind the vast importance of the 
mineral district, as affecting both the time to be occupied in construc- 
tion, and the ultimate cost of every mile of our great undertaking, which 
now contemplates more than 1,200 miles of railway, and will, doubt- 
less, expand, by its branches, into two or three times that amount. The 
two great items of our expenditure will consist— l.s/, in the supply of 
iron for our roadway ; in the means by which we are to bridge our 
rivers and inundated grounds. 

The rails and castings for a mile of single track cannot, at the present 
English market prices, be estimated below £2,000, although the 
remunerating price to the English manufacturer would not; . probably, 
,^kceed £1,200. If we find good native iron in the vicinity of our line, 
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with, labour to Wj^rk it) at one -sixth of the price of English labour, it 
certainly is not straining the question to assume that we should be able 
to furnish our rails and castings from our own manufactory at thrf rate 
ofdESOO per mile of single track, making a saving in this item of d£l,500* 
per mile» But it would be probably a much greater saving than this, 
when wo consider the effect that the large prospective demand for iron 
to make Indian railways is likely to have in raising the present prices 
of English iron. 

The ^nd question, of time and cost in the construction of our bridges 
and viaducts, is a still larger one ; and if the investigations which I am 
about, in reference to iron pile piers, answer my expectations, I have 
little doubt, that besides simplifying enormously the dilliculties and 
delays in dealing with rivers and inundated districts, the power of 
obtaining good native iron at first cost prices would save us, on the 
average of our whole line, another thousand pounds per mile. I firmly 
believe, therefore, that if we can establish this manufacture in our own 
district, we shall be enabled to complete our railway, including bridges 
and viaducts, at a cost not exceeding i£3,000 per mile, instead of 
^£5,000, the limitation which I had previously estimated. 

19. After Mr. Jacob shall have made a suflicienl exploration of the 
mineral district, during which period ho will naturally have acquired 
much local information as to the general nature of the country to the 
northward and eastward, in llic direction of the upper Nerbndda and 
Soane Valleys, it would be extremely desirable that he should, before 
the termination of the cold season, make a rapid reconnaissance of the 
upper portion of the Ne.rbudda Valley, and of the Soane Valley, with a 
view to the continuation of our railway in that direction towards Mirza- 
pore, or other convenient point of the East Indian Railway bearing 
upon Calcutta. The reconnaissance \iqxg required would be of the same 
kind suggested in paragraph J6. This reconnaissance miglft possibly 
be made by Mr. Jacob, without arresting the progress of the mining 
explorations, if he could leave some one in charge of his workmen, with 
specific orders how to employ them till his return. His absence would 
not probably be protracted beyond a month or six weeks. 

20. At this early period, it is desirable that every officer employed 
on the survey should clearly understand the principle upon which the 
works are to be ultimately constructed, that each may feel the necessity 
of becoming intimately acquainted with the productions of his district, 
and their cost, as well as with the price of every class of labour, and the 
amount of labour required to obtain certain quantities of raw mate- 
rial, as well as to manufacture each into their various marketable condi- 
tions, and, in short, into every combination that they may respectively 
undergo un|U they reach their permanent place in our finished work. 
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Such are the only true data, combined with the marked price of labour 
in each locality, upon which an equitable estimate can be based, or by 
whicVi the degree of economy or extravagance exercised in thecqnstruc- 
^tion oi* any work can be tested. 

It is not the intention in our enterprise to adopt the usual course of 
letting off the work to a large contractor, which would, in other words, 
be to establish a great monopoly for the benefit of some fortunate 
individual, to the prejudice of the shareholders and of the public; be- 
cause, in that case, tha cost of the works to the company would pro- 
bably reach to double the amount at which they can be executed. 

The course intended is, that the company should, in fact, be their own 
contractors, throwing upon their engineering agency the responsibility 
of executing the work, without the intervention of large contractors, and 
thereby obliging their engineering department to make those efficient 
arrangements for economical construction of the works, that a great 
executing contractor would be enabled to make for the security of his 
own personal interests. 

22. The engineer in chief of a company, and his numerous profes- 
sional assistants, ought to be at least as capable of making sound ar- 
rangements for the company as a contractor’s agent can for him. This 
will be required by the company from their engineers, and they will be 
furnished with the requisite amount of properly classified gang agency, 
such as a contractor would establish for the execution of his operations. 
The engineers will, therefore, please to keep this, our intended course 
of action, constantly in mind, and to collect their information and frame 
their estimates accordingly. They will be informed from time to time, 
by Mr. Jacob’s reports from the mining district, as to how far they may 
venture to calculate upon native iron, assuring themselves that should 
those reports justify the efforts of the company in seeking to establish such 
a manufacture, no exertion shall be wanting to do so with the least 
possible delay ; and the fullest support of the Government is looked 
for in aid of such an effort. 

I shall likewise furnish every information, from time to time, as to 
how far the principle of iron pile piers may be depended upon for the 
bridging of rivers and lands subject to inundation. This is not, however, 
to prevent the officers from collecting the most accurate information on 
the various portions of the line, as to the mode of obtaining the utmost 
amount of materials for brickwork or masonry that our requirements in 
those respects might demand, supposing the principle of iron pile piers 
not applicable. 

23. A weekly progress report will be required from every officer in 
charge of a sub-district of the work. These are to be made out in the 
prescribed printed form, and forwarded to the officer in cha^e at Surat,, 
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for record in his office, and immediate transmission to the Secretary of 
the Board of Directors in London. 

24. .The accounts of every parly are to be made up to the lasif day 
of each month, and then paid, taking regular vouchers in triplicate* 
for every payment ; and the strictest attention is to be given that no 
liability is to be left outstanding after the monthly pay day. 

25. The regular establishment of each party will be fixed by the 
engineer in charge, whose office will be in or near the central point of 
Surat. He will thus be enabled to calculate accurately beforehand the 
amount of funds required for his monthly payments to each party. 

Cutting Openings through Jungle. 

26. This is not to prevent officers at a distance from employing a 
few extra labourers for temporary and unforeseen contingencies, such as 
the cutting of trees in passing tlirqjigh jungles, to obtain sights with the 
instruments — an operation, however, which must be executed with 
much caution, and never without a general sanction from the autho- 
rities in the territory where the survey hi going on, observing that the 
removal of a single line of trees is the most that can be required for 
such a purpose ; and much inconvenience and cost have been known 
to arise in this respect from the employment of too numerous a body of 
wood-cutters ; half a dozen men are in general quite sufficient for this 
duty, when jungle intervenes in the line. 

27. The best mode of obtaining cash, to make the monthly payments 
to each party, will probably be by the engineer in charge furnishing to 
each officer directing a sub-distriel a certificate as to the maximum 
monthly amount sanctioned for his party, and stating the date up to 
which the party has been ]>aid ; also authorising any banktir or mer- 
chant to furnish him with cash within that amount monthly, taking his 
monthly pay * account, duly certified in duplicate, as a voucher, which 
would be honoured on presentation at the branch of the Oriental Bank 
in Bombay. The merchant who gives the cash to the officers should 
enter a declaration upon the original certificate, slating the amount 
paid, and the date up to which the payment referred. Thus, the origi- 
nal certificate of the engineer in charge, authorising the monthly pay* 
ment of each party, would likewise contain the record of the various 
sums drawn upon that authority, artd the periods to which those pay- 
ments referred, so that each successive banker or merchant applied to 
by ail officer would at once see whether he was justified or not in dis- 
bursing the amount sought. The engineer in charge, on reaching 
Bombay, will communicate with the manager of the Oriental Branch 
Bank in that place, and settle upon the foregoing arrangement, or such 
modification of it as shall keep the principle in view. 
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Curves. 

28. It is hoped that the nature of the country may admit of curves 
jiot le^s than one mile radius, generally. But it is possible that^certain 
portions may present difficulties that would render the use of much 
smaller radii important. It is well to keep in mind that a valuable and 
ingenious facility in this respect has been invented by the French engi- 
neer M. Arnoux. Mr. Kennedy, the engineer in charge, having exa- 
mined and reported upon the practical working of this principle, on the 
Paris and Sceaux line, will be enabled to turn his experience to account, 
if absolutely necessary. But the principle should not be applied on 
our line if it can be avoided, because, if it be adopted on one portion of 
the line, it cannot be omitted on any portion without considerable incon- 
venience, and its general use ought to be avoided, if possible, as there 
are some disadvantages attendi ng it. 

♦ 

Scales oe Plans and Sections. 

29. The scales upon which all ]daiis and sections are to be taken 
by the engineers of the railway shall bo elassilied as follows, viz: — 

l.v^, for contract })lan and section — • 

I Horizontal scale, 8 chains to 1 inch. 

Vertical scale, 20 feet to 1 inch. 

2;^6/, for trial section — 

Horizontal scah^, 20 chains to I inch. 

Vertical scale, 100 feet to 1 inch. 

8n/, reduced general section — 

Horizontal scale, 2 miles to I inch. 

Vertical scale, 400 feet to 1 inch. 

30. A tracing from the plotted section of the work done (',ach fort- 
night must be forwarded by every officer in direction of a sub-district, to 
the officer in general charge at Surat, who will communicate to each 
officer any observations that he may deem requisite on what thus comes 
before him, so that all the proceedings in the various sub-districts may 
be kept in accordance with the general instructions. A second tracing 
of these fortnightly progress sections will be made out in the office of 
the engineer in general charge at Surat, and transmitted, together with 
the sub-district progress, and othcrsre ports, by each mail, to the Secre- 
tary of the Company in Tiondon. An abstract of the expenditure is like- 
wise to be forwarded, by each mail, from the chief office at Surat, certi- 
fied by the accountant and the engineer in charge, and addressed to the 
Secretary to the Board of Directors in London. 

81. I shall, for tlie present, conclude by reminding my fellow- 
labourers that we have undertaken a task which can be beneficial only 
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ill propdrlion ns onr pvinciiilcs arc sound, and (Uir praoti(M' ollu-icMit. 
'riio rosjionsibilil y ol* engineers is }ji/^li»'r Ihnn lhat of any otlun* (diiss of 
mrii Avhost^ cllorts are dirc'cti'd 1o ihi* iiinri' all’nirs oT linu' and iy,(>rt'i- 
Jity — second only 1o lliat of lln^ laboiiri'rs I’or (;lcriiily. The (l(^\ ( loji* 
intuit of ev(‘ry nation’s rt'soiiret's, and ail that is eonneeltal w illi tin; 
inaltaial eoinforl of man, is exltuult'd in jiroporiioii to tln^ jnduinenl 
and iilnt'ss tif tin* enti;in('(M-V (‘ilorts ; and in the prta-isi', ratio th.il tiioxi 
are sueta'ssl’ul in approaehiii”* the niaxiuiuiu of nxdul rc'sulls at tln^ 
minimum of cost, do AVt* optm tht' stores of a iiK'reifiil 1 h-ovithmet' to 
additional myriads of onr iellow mortals. Tht^ broad t(“<t t)f t)ur 
ea])aeity is not meiady Hit', extamtion of tlilTieiilt niulertak i ni>s in an 
(‘llieitmt manner, but in proximo tliat we Inivt' dom* all this with the 
smalh'st possible imams. If wi* make Mieli a [irat'liee onr rule, as \(‘avs 
inertaise, it will bt' a (‘unsolation to rtdba't that lh(‘ jinrsnit of onr own 
inttu-t'sts has been in unison with tht' intt'rests of mankind, ami that, in 
taking th(‘ surt^st (‘onrs(‘ for onr individual a<l va maumuit, we have added 
to the dignity and general (diaraeter of our profession, 

(Signed) J. P. KICNNhiDV, T/nmttmant ( 'olomd, 

JOnginecr in CliicJ', anti iMaiiaging Lbieetor. 
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APPENDIX No. HI. 


REPORT ON THE IRON ANT) COAL DISTRICTS OF THE 
NERBUDDA VALLEY, PROM POONASSA TO JUBBULPORE. 


To Lieutenant Colonel KENNEDY, 

Engineer in Chief, and Managing Director, Snrat. 


Snrat^ April I 5 /, 1854. 

Sir, 

I have tlic honour to lay before you a summary of the reports and 
obs(‘rvations which 1 have forwarded at various times, during the five 
months that I Iiave been employed in the examination of the Nerbudda 
mineral districts. 


2. According to my instructions, I proceeded to join Mr. Keatingo 
the chi(if British functionary of the principal mineral districts, whom I 
found in camp at Assccrghiir, on the J9th November j||pst , and acting 
under liis advice, I proceeded to Kandcoot, on the north bank of the 
river Nerbudda, where I arrived on the oOth November. 

3. My attention was here din^cted to the iron mines belonging to 
Holkar, situate about four miles from llio village in the dense jungle. 
They were in a fenrfully dangerous state, no regard being paid to the 
workings, the aim of the pcojihi being to extract the greatest (quantity 
of ore, without the least regard to future workings. Tlie ore is the 
hydrated peroxide of iron (ochreous variety), yielding by dry assay 
37’22 per cent, of iron, whicli may be considered sis a high pcr-ccntage. 

4. Th(^ most primitive form of Catalan forge is used by the few poor 
people wlio earn a livelihood by the manufacture of iron. A descrip- 
tion of tlicir furnac(i may not be amiss. 

It is in laugh t from 3 to 4 feet, the top section 20 inches by 10 
inches, and the bottom 23 by 22 inches. In the base of the furnace is 
inserted a flat earthen plate with several indentations, which arc, during 
the smelting, pierced for the outflow of the slag. The blast is supplied 
through very fusible earthen pipes, by goatskins plied alternately. 
When these earthen pipes are burned away, the iron is finished. This 
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process occupies about ten hours. The base of the furnace is then 
broken out, the lump of iron extracted, and beaten with hammers to 
remove the slag; the defective apparatus used obliging them to re-heat 
the iron five times. . , 

5. I hired one of these furnaces, to find what amount of iron could 
be extracted. J allowed the men to work in their usual method, only 
taking the ore and coal from heaps which I had cand’iilly weiglu'd. The 
following is the result of my investigation : — 25 sccus of iron ore con- 
sumed 26 seers of charconl, and furnished 5 *61 seers of iron (and 
this not in a marketable condition) ; thus giving 22*H4 per cent, of iron, 
104 per cent, of cliareoal being consumed in the process, or at the rate 
of 4 tons 12 cwt. of clinreoal per ton of iron. 

6. A proper furnace, with this ore, could not, under the most unfa- 
vourable circumstances, consume more than 220 bushels of charcoal to 
the ton of iron ; and taking the busliel to be 9*75 lbs., the amount of char- 
coal to one ton of iron would be 2,145 lbs., or 95 lbs. less than one ton, 
being about 4-S times less tluui th<^ quantity napiired by the above 
furnace. The above per-cenlage of iron appears small, when compared 
with my assay ; but it must be remembered, tlmt as jjo flux is used, 
every lb. weight of silex will absorb and convert into slag 3 lbs. weight 
of iron. 

7. Each furnace has tlire(^ men attached to it, who dig out the ore in 
the first place, next cut their timber, and burn their charcoal, then draw 
the ore and coal to the village, set up their furnace, and smelt their 
iron: during this time they must run an account with the Bunnia (or 
Native merchant) ; and such account he manages shall swallow up the 
produce of their labour. 

The cost of manufacture is as follows: — 

The ore purchased at the mines comes to 84 tokrees the rupee. I 
found one tokrcc to contain 12 lbs. nearly, the ore corning in round 
numbers to 4s. 6^Z. per ton nearly. 

Three men, working at one furnace, arc able to make 24 lbs. of iron 
per day ; it therefore requires 280 men to one ton of iron by their rude 
process; then — 

s, d. 

Four tons 12 cwt. of charcoal, with 8 cwt. for waste, 

at 95. 4(/ 2 6 8 

Four and and a half tons of iron ore, at 45. 6^/ 1 0 3 

Labour, 280 men at 2 annas (3^/.) per day each 3 10 0 

£6 16 It 

The Bunnia’s price for the iron is £7 15s. per ton, leaving him, as 
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above, 18s. Id, profit per ton. As an illustration of an improvement in 
the manufacture of iron, even in these rough forges atTendukera (to be 
described further on), where the people are rendered industrious by 
having' a greedy and ready market for their iron, any amount fnay be 
had for 20 seers the Nagpore rupee, or d£4 I6s. per ton nearly, notwith- 
standing that they bring their charcoal from a distance of 12 gond coss, 
or fully 36 miles ; yet, because they distribute their labour, and keep 
their little furnaces in regular work, they are able to give iron at the 
above low price, and hundreds of tons arc annually sent out through the 
country for consumption. Their charcoal only costs them 55. 6rf. per 
ton at the furnace, and yet the lower Nerbudda workmen, with the tim- 
ber on the spot, will charge 05 . (Sd, per ton — their coalings are so very 
defective. 

8. From Kandcoot I went to Burwayee, on the Nerbudda. Here is a 
large mine of the same ore as last, but more silicious. As I consider 
the Poonassaand the Chandghur districts of by far the greatest commer- 
cial importance, I will not say more of the intervening country. 

9. I arrived at Poonassa on the 12th of December, and examined a 
large deposit of dolomite (carbonate of lime and magnesia), which 
exists there, about two miles west of tlui town. The deposit is, practi- 
cally speaking, quite inexhaustible, the outcrop being four miles in 
length ; the stone, for a flux, is superior to pure limestone, magnesia 
being a much more powerful base than lime It is also well adapted 
to lithographic purposes. 

10. From Poonassa I went to Chandghur, where the red hematite 
ore of iron abounds. It is of surpassing richness, yielding 63*4 per 
cent., the theoiotically pure ore giving only 69-34 per cent. At one of 
the mines (that marked as upper Chandghur on plan), the ore lies in 
rounded nodules on the surface, the depth varying from 0 inches to 10 
feet. It i^ dug out by the people with the greatest facility. T'his friable 
deposit is the result of the disintegration of the metalliferous rock 
beneath. I have verified this by direct observation, having laid bare 
several veins, by cutting trenches down on them. In addition to the 
above loose ove, the ground, for hundreds of acres, is strewn with it, and 
every stream runs down quantities of the purest kind, the debris from 
the various veins intersected in their course. 

11. The river Nerbudda cuts four great veins within the short space 
of one mile, one of them having a breadth of 122 feet; the veins run 
almost vertically into either bank. 

12. At Makeraban, on the river Towa, two miles from its junction 
with the Nerbudda, is another friable deposit, but. its quality is not so 
good as that on the north side of the river. It is needless to dwell on 
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the many places in the district where iron ore abounds ; the deposit may 
be looked upon as inexhaustible. Since I left Poonassa Mr. Keatinge 
wished to find a mine close to the town, in order to employ the prisoners 
in the ’manufacture of iron, and having offered a reward of Rs! 25, 
was shown two mines, which I have since examined : one of them is of 
much value. Your superintendent, when he would be stationed in the 
district, would have no difficulty in laying bare deposits, in addition to 
the very numerous ones which arc at present known. The loose ore, 
which ought to be the first used, would be collected by the people of the 
neighbourhood : allowing the liberal price of 4 pics per tokree, the ore 
would be placed at the depots for the low price of Is. per ton. My 
camp was four miles from the mine, and yet the villagers offered to 
bring any quantity to it for that price. 

13. The district, for miles round, is dense jungle; the timber is of the 
highest specific gravity, including undian and stunted teak ; it is admi- 
rably suited to the manufacture of charcoal, and the supply will last 
for very many years. Yet it is well to know that a cheap communica- 
tion can be opened with the inexhaustible coal-mcasurcs of Iloosunga- 
bad and Nursingpore (to be hereafter described), and that a line joining 
the coal with the iron mines w^)uld pass through a district of the most 
extraordinary fertility (tuWe Supplementary Report). I consider that 
with proper coalings, charcoal cannot possibly cost more than 4s. per 
ton. 

14. I would furnish you with an approximate estimate of the expense 
of manufacturing iron at Poonassa with proper apparatus, but T consider 
that the fact that the inhabitants of Tendukera manufacture malleable 
iron for ^£4 J6.s\ per ton under much less favourable circumstances, con- 
suming more than four times the requisite quantity of fuel, to be much 
more valuable than any estimate I could give, 

15. Poonassa I would recommend as the proper site ft)r an iron 

manufactory. It possesses the following advantages : — ^ 

Is/. — It is in British territory. 

2nd . — The soil about it is most fertile, the place healthy, and abun- 
dantly supplied with water at all seasons. 

3rd . — It is most conveniently situated with regard to trade ; the coun- 
try around it flat; and should a line from the Taplce Valley branch to 
Jubbulpore be deemed advisable, it would pass in the vicinity; and 
the dolomite basin is close by. 

16. The north bank of the river is foreign territory, and very barren; 
besides, the dense jungle would render it most unhealthy. 

17. Your ore banks and mines would be 10 miles distant from your 
works, but a proper road to them would enable you to draw the ore 
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very cheaply, and the road being through jungle, your coalings would 
be along it. One circumstance vastly in favour of these mines is, that 
no sht\ft or pumps would at any time be required, as the great veins can 
dll be worked and drained by adits. 

18. Barag Sing, one of Seindia’s petty rajahs, is owner of the mines 
and forests on Die north side; of the river, and he derives a small income 
from them of about .£10 annually. 

Kurrock 8ing is owner of the royalty at the south side of the river, 
and he derives a small income of about but I am informed by the 
Commissioner c^f tlie 8augor and Nerbudda territories, that the Govern- 
ment will, in the apj)roachjng settlemenl, reserve all mines for their use. 
With these men negotiations for purchase should be opened. 

19. Leaving this iron district, I proceeded to the coal-field, which 1 
entered above Sewnec. 

At Sonadeli several thin s(‘ams of coal outcrop, which, thougli of little 
value, are suHieiently indiealive of a rich mine beneath, and I have no 
doubt but that a few deep borings would be attended with the most 
succc'ssfiil r(‘sults. Heni an abundance of fine lire-clay is to be had, a 
substance essential in the construction of your furnaces. ^IMie probable 
available coal-measure here will be about 15 miles long by 7 miles 
wide. • 

20. From Sonad(‘h I proceeded to Benar, in the Nursing])ore district, 
eight miles to the south of Garrilwarra. Here arc three workable seanisj 
the topmost being 8 feet thick where 1 measured it ; but as the strata W(ue 
there inj ureal, it will jirobably reach 10 feet. The next seam is 3 feet 6 
inches, and below it another seam 0 fe(it 3 inches. As these are only 
separated by a laminated shale of 1 foot 4 inches, both seams would be 
wrought as one, giving an available seam of 9 feet 9 inches. Thus, 
about 19 feet of coal could be worked from one shaft, the intervening 
rock being only about 20 feet. The beds are highly inclined, owing to 
the o^urrcncc of trachytic veins higher up the stream, but they will pre- 
sent no extraordinary difficulty in working. 

21. It is highly bituminous lignite, containing little sulphur, and 
leaving but a small residue on incineration. Colonel Ousely, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic 8t)ciety of Bengal, states that this coal was tried 
on the ‘‘Indus” (steamer) at Bombay, when 100 maunds did the same 
work as 183 of the best Glasgow coal, heating one of the boilers fifteen 
minutes sooner than the Scotch coal. 

I carefully experimented upon the coal, and found that 100 parts gave 
66-88 of coke, an average of eleven specimens from the various New- 
castle collieries giving 60*77, and eight specimens from the Scotch 
collieries giving a mean of 54-23. 
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22. These seams are available throughout a large tract of country, 
and once a coast communication would be opened, numerous other 
mines would be wrought throughout this great coal formation. • 

That such mines, discovered so far back as 1837, should 'still l?e 
untouched, speaks volumes for the state of communication through the 
country. 

23. Leaving Benar, I went northward, to examine the iron mines of 
Tcndukcra. They are situated about six miles from the Nerbudda, in 
a highly cultivated district. As I before alluded to the smelting of the 
ore, I will confine my remarks to the mines themselves. 

The ore is found beneath the surface, at depths varying from 15 to 50 
feet ; the pits are so carelessly made that they require 1o be re-dug every 
cold season, the monsoon rains quite filling them with the earth washed 
in. The ore is extracted in quite*, as careless a manner as at Kandcoot : 
the shaft is ascended and descended by huge steps cut in the clay, and 
though now accustomed to the various rude expedients made use of by 
the Natives, I was hardly prepared for the ludicrous method by which 
the ore is brought to the surface. A woman scats herself at the base*, of 
the shaft, and then commences throwing up the lumps of ore to step No. 
1 (about 3 feet high) : when th4s step is so covered with ore that she can 
but just find silting room on it, she climbs up, repeats the process till the 
ore is brought to the surface ; it is th(*r(* jilaced iji bask(*.ts, and carried by 
buffaloes to the town, thrc<5 miles distant, to be smelted. T confess 1 
was much disappointed with the ore deposit, after seeing the vast (pian- 
tities of iron sent out through the district round. Though very fine red 
hematite ore, it is vastly inferior to the Poonassa iron, both in quality, 
<[uantity, and the facilities afforded to the working, 

21. Tt may appear strange that this rude method of extracting the 
ore should be accompanied by such a neat and systematic ni(*thod of 
smelting; but I attribute the latter to C.'aptain Franklin’s exe*'tions, who 
was sent there some y(*ars sima* by (iovernment, while in tlui foruH'r 
case I presume his improvements (if such b(^ adopt('d) must have laj)sed 
into disuse. At all events, tin* great demand for the iron through tluj 
surrounding agricultural districts has given a stimulus to the; trade, 
while the increased competition amongst producers has reduced the 
price of tin*, manufactured article. 

25. Tioaving 'Fendukcra, T proceeded to examine the .lubbulporc dis- 
trict. Here I found large and rich deposits of the micaceous variety 
of specular iron : it is extensively wrought, holding the same price and 
position in the market as the iron of Tendukera, the princi[)al seat of 
manufacture being Penaghur, 15 miles north-east of Jubbulpore. At 
Beltharec Ghaut, the Nerbudda cuts a large coal scam, but it is highly 
pyritous, and the strata being inclined at an angle of eighty degrees, 
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is nnconformably overlain by dolomite. The difficulties presented to 
working the seam render it probable that no use will ever be made of 
it. I here found unmislakeable evidence of the presence of copper, but 
was unable to discover the lode. A fine statuary marble is found lower 
down the Ncrbudda, and the whole district is of the greatest interest as 
well to the capitalist as to the geologist. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) ARTHUR A. JACOB, B.A., 

Assist. Engineer, and Geologist to the B. B. & C. I. R. Co. 


REPORT IN REFERENCE TO THE LINE REQUIRED TO 
OPEN UP THE MINERAL DISTRICTS OF THE NER- 
‘ BUDDA VALLEY. 


To Lieutenant Colonel KENNEDY, 

Engineer in Chief, and Managing Director. 

Surat^ April Ath^ 1854. 

Sir, 

Having sent in my report on the mineral districts of the valley of the 
Ncrbudda, I now beg to lay before you the result of iny examination of 
the physical features of the country with reference to the levels, &c. in 
order that you may from it form a correct idea of the best means of dis- 
persing n<?t only the mineral, but the agricultural produce of these 
territories throughout India. 

2. Aware of your intention of opening out the valley of the Taptee, 
I will speak first of the junction between Julgaum and Poonassa, the 
proposed site for your iron works ; secondly, I will shortly refer to the 
line of country between Poonassa and Mundlaisir, with regard to the 
opening out of the lower Nerbudda Valley; and finally, I will describe 
the line of country between Poonassa and Jubbulpore, with a view to 
the connexion of the iron districts with the coal basins eastward, and 
to the affording of an outlet for the enormous grain and other produce 
of the valley, a large portion of which constantly rots for want of 
means of communication by which it could be brought to market. This 
line may also be considered as a portion of the connecting link between 
your main line and the Calcutta railway. 



& fai <w I ooiild observe, a? 
cotapmHVefy bouii^^; gtJbd*'|^0n|8 cm, I am of opinion, be 
bad all,thri)togb,;t.r’ . >• . 1 . ^ 

; Bo<h^bait6]^^,a w«^ltby,^a»d populous city. 

Tl)i«^1db,^|a|«non to »be fettled, on a toinute examination, will be 
the pteciise {^oltit for passing the Taptee. 

4. P;roc0ediiig then NE,, Asseerghur should be passed at a few 
miles ea 9 t of the fort, where the Satpoora range is much broken, and 
affords/ ail edsy passage. Thence to Pepleod, a distance of 15 miles, 
no difficultly will be found of any moment, and the country becomes 
more fertile ; 21 miles further on the branch to your iron works would 
probably join, turning off towards Moondee, and crossing the Iowa on 
a fine rocky bottom without any difficulty : this branch would be about 
16 miles in length, and probably its extension across the Nerbudda to 
Indore will be a matter of future consideration, opening out, as it would, 
the great iron country further from Poonassa. 

At Sacur, where it would probably cross the Nerbudda, the fine- 
weather breadth of the river is but 48 feet, and I do not hesitate to say, 
that it affords the best site for a bridge throughout the 280 miles of that 
river which I have examined, save perhaps Jansee Ghaut, near Jubbul- 
pore (to be described further on). 

5. The line of country from Poonassa to Miindlaisir (about 48 miles) 
presents easy gradients ; no difficult rivers are crossed, and Burwaye, a 
fine town half way, would afford considerable traffic. 

6. The Nerbudda line, after passing the Poonassa junction, should 
diverge in a straight line to Hurda, a further distance of 28 miles. 
Here is the commencement of a district of endless fertility and unknown 
wealth, and, jf the little ravines on the edges of the very few nullas to be 
met be excepted, the country may be considered level. 

7. Hurda is a large town, carrying on a flourishing trade as far as 
the wretched communications of the country will admit. It sends down 
quantities of cotton every season to Bombay. I am informed by Mr. 
Keatiuge, the Political Agent of Nemar, that cotton carts passed Asseer 
ghur, during the last season, at the rate of 200 per day. 

8. Clrossing the Gungnl river at a distance of 18 miles, Sewnec will 
be reached 7|^ miles further on. 

This is, again, a fine business town. 

I would not recommend a divergence from the straight line towards 
tioosiin^ahud^caf that town, though large, would not, I think, have suffi- 
cient irafiln Jto afutl^orise such divergence, and the river [owa,*a trouble- 
wme'stteikfli S be passed with much difficulty. 

‘ll Voidid'WVe*mi! stjrajgji^^tft ]^atiodd; thp line would pa?o 

0Unudejh‘^9df|)ki^W (S'Se (^eole^^al Beport), and it ia pro- 
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bable that valuable coal mines will be found between Sewnee and 
Patroda. 

( 9. , At Patroda the Hoosingabad road is crossed : quantities of opium 

will here be taken up from the Baitool district, and abundance of teak 
timber of fine scantling can be had in the hills south of the line. 

10. From Patroda to Shohagpoor is about 20 miles, the Iowa river 
being passed half way. This is the first troublesome river to be passed ; 
the bed is deep sand, and about three-quarters of a mile wide. 

11. Keeping above the town of Shohagpoor, the line would still pass 
through a most fertile and populous country for 50 miles,* when the 
Benar coal mine would be reached (vide Geological Report). 

Garrilwarra lies about 12 miles north of the coal mine ; it is a fine 
populous town. From this to Nursingpore is 23 miles ; this is another 
large town. 

12. From Nursingpore to Jansee will be 27 miles: the line, passing 
under the hills, would cross the Nerbudda at Jansee Ghaut, whore a fine 
site for a bridge is to be obtained, about f500 yards below the Jubbul- 
pore road. 

13. The river is about 600 foot wide, and fordable ; the banks high ; 
the bottom is a fine flat-bedded sandstone, nearly honzonlal, and should 
timber be required for centering or superstructure, the finest teak can be 
floated down from the Jubbulporc jurjgl<\ 

14. There will be no ravines crossed on the south bank of the Nerbudda, 
as the line will run along a strip of high land between two tributaries; but 
on the north bank they will be troublesome for the first half mile. 

15. Twenty-three miles from this, Jubbulpore will be reached with- 
out the least difficulty. 

The lateness of the season prevented me from continuing my exami- 
nation towards the Gangt*s. 

16. Throughout tliis whole line no gradie nt, I am convinced, will 
exceed 16 feet to the mile, and the only gradients coming at all near 
this are those in the vicinity of Asseerghur. 

17. As a practical proof of the cheaj)ness of provisions of every kind, 
I was enabled, while about the Hoosingabad and Nursingpore districts, 
to feed three ponies and myself for the small sum of Rs. 28 per month, 
and I did not act ungenerously either to myself or them. 

18. The land bears two crops per year, without manure. After the 
monsoon, jowaree, bajree, &c, are sown, and they being removed in 
November, wheat, gram, linseed, &c. are sown. 

The demand is so small for the grain, that it lies in deep hole« in the 
ground for years, and frequently rots there. 

Wheat may* be had for 90 seers the rupee, and gram foi: 120 seers the 

rupee. 
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Sugar is largely sent from Mirzapore westward, and salt, English and 
other goods, are carried eastward. 

In Jttbbulpore, lac is largely manufactured for the English market?# 
and, as I have stated in my Geological Report, its mineral resources 
must make it a place of vast commercial importance. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) ARTHUR A. JACOB, B.A., 

Assist. Engineer, and Geologist to the B. B. & C. I. R. Co. 
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APPENDIX No, IV. 


REPORT ON THE TAPTEK RIVER, FROM THE VILLAGE 
OF DOMES TO KOLWAR. 


Bed of the River. 

. From the village of Domiis, at tlu' mouth of the river, to Randeir, the 
upper stratum is composed of soft slime and mud, from 6 inches to 
4 feet thick, over sand and gravel. A considerable thickness of this 
deposit occurs one mile east and west of the city of Surat, where in 
many places it is so soft that a man is buried to the waist in attempting 
to pass through it, ^ 

East of Randeir it assumes a difTercnt character, fine vsand and gravel 
substituted for the slime deposit, the sand varying from 3 inches to 
6 feet in thickness. No stones, pebbles, or boulders of any size, are 
observable till near the site of the village of Kiipodra, where they occur 
in some quantities, from the size of an egg to 9 inches in diameter. 

At the village of Surthaua a bed of sand-stone is found, extending 
150 feet from the south bank into the bed of the river, 500 feet broad, 
and 3 feet thick (specimen No, i). At a distance of half a mile east- 
ward a similar bed is found (specimens Nos. 2 and 3), 6 feet thick, 20 
feet broad, and extending 80 feet from the south bank. 

The upper stratum of the river bed on the north bank at this spot is 
fine sand 5 feet thick. ♦ 

Many of the sand-bank» met with are evidently shifting, and when 
stirred up hy the action of the first flood, are carried away, to be replaced 
as the current subsides — frequently, however, changing their position. 

It is also evident, from an inspection of the strata of one' of the more 
permanent banks, that a very considerable deposit of alluvial matter takes 
place ; alternate layers of sand and clay are laid regularly over each 
other, proving that the bed has filled in considerably, and tha:t the actioQ 
ofthe current is not of sufficient power to scoUr out thfe chanh6l; ^ 

The principal deposit of this alluvial matter is, without doubt, oft the 
; deltft at the mo^h of the river near Domusj, ;wMch 
-forimahy years. 
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Banks. 

The south bank west of the village of Oomra is low and abrupt, in 
many places 2 feet above high water, rarely exceeding 10 feet, Und irf 
some so low as to admit the tide at high water over a considerable tract 
of land adjacent to the village of Mugdulla. 

This bank is crumbling and wearing away, which is observable the 
whole way from Domns more or less ; the north bank is low and shelv- 
ing, with trifling exceptions, the entire distance to Randeir. From the 
village of Oomra the south bank increases in height to the city of Surat; 
east of which it again dips a distance of half a mile, from whence it 
gradually increases till, at the village of Woon, it becomes again abrupt 
— a character it retains to Kolwar. 

The soil here is tenacious, and appears to resist the eroding action of 
the water, the upper stratum frgm 2 to 4 feet of black earth, brown clay 
or moorum from 30 to 40 feet, interspersed with beds of kunkur (a stone 
used extensively in making lime, and well adapted for ballasting) in 
some places 2 to 4 feet thick, and in others running in veins a few 
inches thick, and in detached pieces. 

These remarks are equally jfpplicable to the north bank, which is in 
every way similar, the height increasing or decreasing as the action of 
the current wears away or fills in at the re-entering angles. 

Extraordinary Floods 

Appear to occur at intervals of about five or ten years, and, as 
far as I can learn, extend to the north a distance of two miles, and to the 
south one mile from its banks, as far eastward as the village of 
Kolwar. 

It is stated to take a period of three days to attain its highest level, 
remaining nearly statioi^ry twenty-four hours, and subsides ip one day, 
seldom exceeding in all five, days. 

The greatest damage sustained by the people is reported to be at the 
city of Surat. A large body of water coming across the country from 
the river near Phoolpara, a distance of two miles, enters the city at 
the north-east, frequently destroying the wall, and, traversing the entire 
town, joins the river again to the south-west. This body of water is 
stated to be in some places as much as 16 feet deep ; on the esplanade, 
near the fort, 6 J feet deep ; and the current so rapid in the streets that 
boats can scarcely make headway against it. 

The velocity it is stated to acquire appears truly remarkable, when 
the Country over which it traverses is considered, being entirely covered 
with thick groves of trees, gardens, cultivated land, intersected with 
thick hedge? of considerable strength, which ought, one would suppose, 
"to offer great resistance to the currents 
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To the east of Phoolpara, it is stated that at a very short distance* 
from the river banks little or no current is felt, the water rising and falliitg 
gradually, and leaving but little deposit. 

Considerable quantities of drift timber, reeds, grass, bushes, tops of 
houses, often with the wretched people upon them, are brought down, 
and numbers living on the banks find it a profitable occupation to 
recover this drift timber during the period of even ordinary floods. 

A tree 60 feet long, the trunk 2i feet in diameter, still remains at the 
village of Phoolpara, brought down during the rainy season of last year. 

One of the greatest known inundations occurred about the end of 
August 1837. Several are described as having taken place since, one 
in 1842, and in 1847, but these did not approach in magnitude the 
former, which is invariably alluded to by the 'inhabitants when speaking 
of these floods. 

Villages 

The villages situated on the banks are generally out of the reach of 
extraordinary floods, being in most cases built upon knolls. The 
village of Walluck is, however, an exception, the people stating that 
there were three feet of water in the houses erected on the highest part 
of the village in the flood of 1837. 

The greatest amount of damage done to these villages may, I think, 
be attributed to the increased population of the place, extending their 
habitations even below ordinary flood level, and remaining in these 
houses till the means of escape is cut off, when, as a last resource, they 
take refuge on the roof, only retarding for a few moments the destruc- 
tion which but too quickly follows. 

This information, and that relative to places never flooded {vide 

Cross Sections”), have been entirely obtained from the inhabitants, 
and I think may generally be relied upon, b%cause not only do they 
point out the highest flood marks on the banks, but state that these 
places have been a refuge for themselves and cattle when other parts 
have been submerged. 


Velocity of Current. 

The velocity was observed in three separate places in the month of 
February, and free from the influence of tidal water, as follows ; — 


At Kolwar 2 04 miles per hour. 

At Kupodra 1'67 do. 

At Pfcoolparn 1'45 do. 


w 


Borings, 


To ascertain the strata of the bed of the river, were made at Kupodra, 
in five different places (utrfe Section C). 
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The clay found was in all cases stiff, and well adapted as a found- 
ation for screw piles; the bed of sand and gravel firm and unyielding; 
the stones mixed with the gravel varying in size from one-eighth of an 
inch to 5 inches itx diameter ; the stratum of sand without grivel of 
pebbles is also very compact, and will be found a good bed for the 
support of screws of 4 feet flange. 

Jn boring through the clay stratum, it took four men at the handle 
thirty-five turns to penetrate a depth of 6 inches. 

The bed of sand, without stones, took the same number of men 
twenty turns for the same distance. 

The bed of gravel and pebbles was particularly hard, requiring great 
labour, the men frequently working the whole day without advancing a 
foot. This, however, I attribute more to large pebbles clogging up the 
pipes than to anything met with likely to impede the entrance of a 
screw, made as I have hereafter described. 

Trial Screw Piles. 

A wrought-iron screw made by Native workmen, 1 foot in the flange, 
having a wrought iron shaft 20 feet long, and 1 1 incli thick, was 
screwed down in the bed of the river, 7 feet deep at low-water mark, 
at Kupodra. 

It was moved round by means of cross levers keyed upon the shaft. 
Eight men screwed down the distance in forty minutes ; beyond this 
they were unable to penetrate, having come upon a bed of gravel and 
stones. 

I think it very possible this gravel bed would have been penetrated 
with equal facility had the opening of the flange been increased, and 
carried tapering to the point of the screw. 

A screw made thus would, I think, have as much holding power, and 
the tapering flange serve to penetrate between the stones, •and thrust 
them on one side. 

After penetrating the upper stratum, two feet thick, I found every 
turn of the lever sent the shaft down an inch, or twelve turns to a foot. 

A longitudinal section of the Taptee river from Domns to Kolwar, six 
cross sections, and specimens of the diifcrcnt strata penetrated in the 
borings, also of stone found near the village of Surfhana, accompany 
this report. • 

(Signed) J. T. GREEN, 

First Assistant Engineer. 

Suraty IZth March 1864. 
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REPORT ON THE NERBUDDA RIVER. 


Banks. 

The north bank, east and west of Broach, is high and precipitous, 
showing evident indications of the encroachment of the river during the 
period of floods ; and, by information obtained from the inhabitants, 
this wearing away is to the extent of 30 feet in a period of twenty years. 
The upper stratum of this bank is black earth, 3 to 4 feet thick, under 
which are alternate layers of sand and clay, varying from 2 to 8 feet 
thick, mixed with kunkur. (Specimen forwarded.) 

Twelve feet from the bed of the river the clay becomes hard and 
tenacious, and appears to resist the action of the Hood very considerably. 

The south bank is low and shelving, about 21 feet above the summer 
level of river; the upper stratum alluvial deposit of earth and sand, in 
parts cultivated, and in others covered with low jungle, extending a 
distance of more than a mile to a formei'«channel of the river, when the 
bank again rises abruptly. 

Fnoons 

Are of two descriptions — those occurring annually during the periodi- 
cal rains, and rapid freshes at the same season, owing, probably, to the 
combined influence of a heavy fall of rain, strong westerly wind, and 
high spring tide». 

The highest known rise of flood took place seventeen years since, by 
the account of the inhabitants, and appears to correspond with the great 
flood mentioned in the report of the Taptoe river, namely in the month 
of August 1837. The country in the vicinity of the river is spoken of 
as being entirely underwater, except solitary knolls, upon which human 
brings and cattle congregated. This inundation, similar to the Taptce 
river, took a period of three days to attain its ^greatest height, and sub- 
sided in one, remaining nearly stationary twenty-four hours. With ve^ 
gard to the extenlP^of country which was flooded, no positive information 
can be obtained : there is a prevalent repdtt that the waters of the Taptee 
and Nerbudda joined, which, if true, would make it about forty miles. 

Large quantities of drift timber, grass, pushes, tops of houses, cattle, 
&c. are brought down during the period of periodical floods, and 
which is considerably increased upon a^sudden rise in the rivet : tigers, 
bears, and several descriptions of deer, are also frequently brought 
down, together with a large number of snakes. ^ ^ ^ 
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The nature of the deposit, after the floods have subsided, is alternate 
layers oY sand and clay, as regularly as if deposited by human aid ; 
some of the layers vary in thickness, owing to the freshes being l«ss at^ 
one time than another. 


Velocity op Current. 

The velocity was observed when the river was free from tidal water, 
and at summer level, the means of three observations gives 1’23 feet 
per second, or 4,428 feet per hour — less than one mile. 

Borings 

Have been made in four places, one on the north side, between high 
and low water, one in the centre of the river, and two on the south side. 
A reference to the accompanying section will explain the different strata 
penetrated: no stones, gravel, or pebbles were met with on the north 
side — the clay is very tenacious ; the sand and gravel found in the 
centre boring is compact and firm; that on the south side becomes firm 
after the first tO feet , are passed through, and I have no hesitation in 
stating that screws of 4 feet flange will both enter the different strata 
with facility, and at a depth of 20 feet be found to aftbrd a good and 
sufficient support for any structure. 

The drift timber brought down in inundations is of considerable size 
and quantity, and on tliis account I would beg to suggest that the 
water may be left as wide as possible — a span of 80 feet would not, I 
conceive, be more than sufficient. The number and size of piles used 
in each pier will of course be regulated by the span decided upon, a^d 
consequent weight to be borne by such pier : cylindrical tubular piles 
of wrought iron, with screws of 4 feet flange, will, I believe, be found 
the best adapted for piers in both the Taptee and Nerbiidda rivers — the 
modification to be made in the screw used in the former, as described 
in the report thereon, 

(Signed) J. T. GREEN, 

First Assistant Engineer. 

^Suratf 4th April 1854. 



APPENDIX No. V 


Statement of the VaPue of Import and Export Trade at each of the PorU 
in Guzerat, during the Year 1852-53. 


Porta. 

Imports Value. 

Exports Value. 

Total Value. 

Bugwarra 

9,812 

1,08,113 

1,17.925 

Bulijar . . 

1,53,457 

8,55,415 

10,08,872 

Gundevee 

721 

59,159 

59,880 

Nowsaree 

2GU 

4,852 

5,116 

Surat 

30,90,781 

33,96,689 

64,87,470 

Broach . . 

16,43,970 

24,55,787 

40,99,757 

Tankaiia . . 

2,12,282 

29,87,864 

31,00,146 

Cambay , . 

2,81,806 

2,72,982 1 

5,57,788 

Bowleearee . • . . ' 

9,67,516 

5,43,122 

15,10,638 

Khooa . . 

37,20,624 

45,05,675 

82,32,299 

Bhownuggur 

2,69,998 

6,36,475 

9,06,473 

Gogo 

54,60,161 

35,34,957 

89,95,118 

Total . Rs. 

J, 58,20,392 

1,93,61,090 

3,51,81,482 

Total . , £ 

1,582,039 

1,936,109 

3,518,148 
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APPENDIX No. VI. 


SCHEDULE OF GRADIENTS, 


Main Line^ Bassem Alternative, 


District. 


Diiita 

m 1 

ince 


Length 

of 

Giadient 

Inclination. 

tio 

To 


Ms 

Chs 

Mb. 

Chs 

Mf. 

Ch^ 


Darsaith to Bombay . 



9 

0 

9 

0 

Horizontal 

9 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 918 


13 

0 

16 

42 

3 

42 

1 in 930 


If) 

42 

,19 

74 

3 

32 

Horizontal 


! 19 

74 

21 

0 

3 

6 

1 in 1249 


23 

0 

25 

50 

2 

50 

1 in 500 


2*5 

50 

28 

62 

3 

12 

1 in 4188 


2S 

62 

31 

54 

2 

72 

Horizontal 


31 

51 


39 

3 

65 

1 in 696 


35 

39 

41 

32 

5 

73 

1 in 1486 


41 

32 

47 

31 

6 

2 

1 mSlSl 


Main 

Line 




No, I. 



0 

31 

1 0 

31 

Horizontal 

' Callian to Bordee .. 

0 

34 

1 

68 

1 

34 

1 in 370 


1 

68 

3 

36 

1 

48 

Horizc^tal 


3 

36 

4 

73 

1 

36 

1 in 383 


4 

73 

6 

62 

1 

70 

1 in 427 


6 

62 

8 

0 

1 

18 

1 in 2151 


8 

0 

11 

0 

3 

0 

1 111360 


11 

0 

11 

65 

0 

65 

Horizontal 


11 

65 

12 

45 

0 

60 

1 in 330 


12 

45 

14 

60 

2 

15 

1 in 1155 


14 

60 

15 

26 

0 

46 

1 in 376 


15 

26 

20 

77 

5 

50 

1 in 502 


20 

77 

23 

23 

2 

25 

1 in 532 


23 

23 

24 

23 

1 

0 

1 in 486 


24 

23 

27 

19 

2 

75 

1 in 990 


27 

19 

31 

24 

4 

5 

Horizontal 


31 

24 

40 

* 0 

8 

56 

1 in 2871 


40 

0 

45 

0 

5 

0 

1 m 2640 


45 

0 

46 

0 

1 

0 

Horizontal 


46, 

0 

48 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 406 


48 

0 

52 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 880 
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District. 

r 


Distance. 


LengUi 

of 

locUnatiSu. 

Fiom 

To 


Gradient. 


Ms. 

Chs. 

Mh. 

Chs. 

Ms. 

Chs. 


No. 1. 

52 

0 

57 

0 

5 

0 

1 in 677 

Callian to Bordee^ 

57 

0 

60 

0 

3 

0 

1 in 1056 

continued. 

60 

0 

61 

0 

1 

0 

1 in 825 


61 

0 

61 

0 

3 

0 

1 in 807 


64 

0 

65 

45 

1 

0 

1 in 393 


65 

45 

67 

0 

1 

0 

1 in 2530 


67 

0 

69 

0 

2 

0 

I in 340 

' No. 2. 

69 

0 

• 

74 

66 

5 

66 

1 in 709 

Bordee to Surat . . . 



4 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 1173 


4 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 in 660 


5 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

Horizontal 


10 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 960 


12 

0 

17 

0 

5 

0 

1 in 4400 


17 

0 

18 

28 

1 

28 

1 in 795 


18 

28 

20 

8 

1 

00 

1 in 400 


20 

8 

25 

0 

4 

72 

1 in 1320 


25 

0 

26 

42 

1 

42 

1 in 447 


20 

42 

33 

0 

6 

38 

1 in 2850 


23 

0 

35 

0« 

0 

2 

1 in 880 


35 

0 

37 

0 

0 

2 

1 in 1760 


37 

0 

38 

0 

0 

1 

1 in 330 


38 

0 

43 

0 

0 

5 

1 in 628 


43 

0 

48 

0 

0 

5 

1 in 825 


48 

Q 

52 

0 

0 

4 

1 in 1242 


52 

0 

57 

0 

0 

5 

1 in 2400 


57 

0 

60 

0 

0 

3 

Horizontal 

1 

60 

0 

62 

0 

0 

2 

1 in 528 


62 

0 

60 

43 

4 

43 

1 in 1996 


66 

43 

07 

42 

0 

79 

1 iu 528 


67 

42 

72 

0 

4 

38 i 

1 in 1072 


72 

0 

71 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 5280 


74 

0 

78 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 3960 

• 

No. 3. 

78 

0 

85 

0 

7 

0 

1 in 6160 

Surat to Baroda 

, , 


9 

0 

9 

0 

Horizontal 


9 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 704 


11 

0 

13 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 704 


13 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 3520 


15 

0 

18 

0 

3 

0 

1 in 7920 


18 

0 

21 

0 

3 

0 

1 in 452 


21 

0 

28 

31 

7 

31 

1 in 1950 


28 

31 

33 

0 

4 

49 

1 in 974 


33 

0 

37 

15 

4 

15 

Horizontal 


37 

15 

41 

0 

3 

65 

1 in 1000 


41 

0 

48 

0 

7 

0 

Horizontal 


48 

0 

54 

0 

6 

0 

1 in 1320 


54 

0 

59 

0 

5 

0 

1 in 3330 


59 

0 

63 

0 

4 

0 

1 in $017 


63 

0 

73 

0 

10 

0 

Hpriaontal 


73 

0 

81 

26 

^ 8 

29 

Iit|il515'. 





Distance. 

Length 

of 

Oradient. 

Inclioatioii. 

From 

To 


Mb. Chs. 

Ms. Chs. 

Ms. Chs. 

-'-."T.f— f 

No. 4. 


0 41 

0 41 

Horizontal 

Baroda to Naemuch. . 

b 41 

4 0 

3 39 

1 in 2310 


4 0 

8 75 

4 75 

1 in 2172 


8 75 

15 2 

6 7 

1 in 802 


15 2 

21 12 

6 10 

1 in 490 


21 12 

23 46 

2 34 

1 in 443 


23 46 

26 27 

2 61 

1 in 972 


26 27 

28 21 

1 74 

Horizontal 


28 21 

31 40 

3 19 

1 in 681 


31 40 

36 7 

4 47 

1 in 4 i 1 


36 7 

37 36 

1 29 

1 in 654 


37 36 

39 17 

1 61 

1 in 547 


39 17 

42 26 

3 9 

1 in 365 


42 26 

45 50 

3 24 

Horizontal 


45 50 

53 36 

8 66 

1 in 221 


53 36 

56 39 

3 3 

1 in 246 


56 39 

64 57 

8 18 

, 1 in 304 


64 57 

69 24 

4 47 

Horizontal 


69 24 

71 76 

2 52 

1 in 330 


71 76 

, 75 0 

3 4 

1 in 120 


75 0 

79 37 

4 37 

1 in 120 


79 37 

86 65 

7 28 

Horizontal 


86 65 

92 58 

5 73 

1 in 279 


92 58 

97 69 

5 1 

1 in 3292 


97 59 

100 46 

2 67 

1 in 557 


100 46 

103 10 

2 44 

1 in 175 


103 10 

105 48 

2 38 

1 in 120 


105 48 

1.08 19 

2 51 

1 in 278 


108 19 

110 44 

2 25 

1 in 258 


110 44 1 

113 44 

3 0 

Horizontal 


U3 44 

115 78 

2 31 

1 in 145 • 


115 78 

117 78 

2 0 

1 in 358 


117 78 

124 19 

6 21 

1 in 120 


124 19 

128 3 

3 64 

1 in 630 


128 3 

132 4 

4 1 

1 in 530 


132 4 

135 3 

2 79 

1 in 528 


135 3 

136 4 

1 1 

1 in 880 


136 4 

140 20 

* 4 16 

1 in 255 


140 20 

149 23 

9 3 

1 in 238 


149 23 

154 50 

4 27 

1 in 207 


154 50 

168 59 

4 9 

1 in 116 


158 59 

165 54 

6 75 

1 in 1465 


165 64 

169 59 

4 5 

1 in 344 


169 59 

174 60 

5 1 

Ji in 347 


174 60 

178 33 

3 73 

1 in 209 


178 33 

180 63 

2 30 

1 in 656 


180 63 

183 0 

2 17 

1 in 330 


183 0 

184 53 

1 53 

1 in 1254 


134 53 

194 52 

9 79 

1 in 878 


194 52 

197 18 

2 46 

1 in 330 


197 18 

198 41 

1 ■ 23 

Horizontal 
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District. 

f 

Distance. 

Lenfirth 

of 

Gradient. | 

0 

Inclination. 

• 

From 

To 


Ms. 

Chs. 

Ms. 

Chs. 

Ms. 

Chs. 


No. 4. 

198 

41 

201 

72 

3 

31 

1 in 330 

Baroda to Neemucli, 

201 

72 

204 

0 

2 

8 

1 in 852 

continued. 

204 

0 

208 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 330 

j 

208 

0 

210 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 754 


210 

0 

215 

0 

5 

0 

1 in 330 


21,1 

0 

218 

0 

3 

0 

1 in 580 


218 

0 

221 

0 

3 

0 

1. in 660 


221 

0 

223 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 330 


223 

0 

228 

0 

5 

0 

1 in 1056 


228 

0 

229 

0 

1 

0 

Horizontal 


229 

0 

230 

0 

1 

0 

1 in 1760 


230 

0 

232 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 330 


2^32 

0 

234 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 1056 


234 

0 

235 

0 

1 

0 

1 in 528 


235 

0 

237 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 330 


237 

0 

239 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 660 


239 

0 

241 

57 

2 

57 


No. 5. 



1 

0 




Neemuch to Agra 



1 

0 

Horizontal 

1 

0 

9 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 in 398 


9 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

1 in 445 


1() 

0 

19 

0 

3 

0 

1 in 1980 


19 

0 

20 

46 

1 

46 

1 in 519 


20 

46 

23 

0 

2 

34 

1 in 330 


23 

0 

26 

14 

3 

14 

1 in 16830 


2G 

14 

27 

0 

0 

66 

1 in 330 


27 

0 

32 

40 

5 

40 

1 in 374 


32 

40 

35 

0- 

2 

40 

Horizontal 


35 

0 

37 

2 

2 

2 

1 in 1782 


37 

2 

38 

7 

1 

5 

1 in 431 


38 

7 

43 

17 

5 

10 

1 in 1173 


41 

17 

45 

29 

2 

12 

1 in 2854 


45 

29 

46 

26 

0 

77 

I in 635 


46 

26 

48 

0 

1 

54 

Horizontal 


48, 

0 

51 

0 

3 

0 

1 in 396 


51 

0 

53 

41 

2 

41 

1 in 631 


.13 


59 

0 

5 

39 

Horizontal 


59 

0* 

61 

0 

2 

0 

1 1 in 482 


61 

0 

62 

0 

1 

0 

Horizontal 


62 

0 

66 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 4224 


66 

0 

67 

0 

1 

0 

1 in 366 


67 

0 

67 

60 

0 

60 

Horizontal 


67 

60 

69 

10 

0 

30 

1 in 164 


69 

10 

70 

0 

0 

70 

1 in 462 


70 

0 

73 

10 

3 

10 

1 in 435 


73 

10 

76 

10 

3 

0 

1 in 330 


76 

10 

80 

69 

4 

59 

i.in 1791 


80 

69 

84 

38 

3 

49 

lin 2114 


84 

38 

86 

37 

1 

79 

1 in 330 


86 

37 

90 

0 

3 

43 

1 in 022 


90 

0 

94 

0 

4 

0 

aorilpnt&l 
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i)i$trictp 

Distance. 

Z.ength 

of 

Gradient. 

Inclination. 

From 

To 


Ms. 

Gh«. 

Ms. 

Chs. 

Ms. 

Chs. 


No. 5. 

94 

0 

99 

62 

5 

62 

1 in 500 

Neemuch to Agra, 

99 

62 

102 

0 

2 

18 

1 in 3916 

continued. 

102 

0 

104 

0 

2 

0 

* 1 in 406 


104 

0 

107 

0 

3 

0 

1 in 3960 


107 

0 

111 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 782 


111 

0 

115 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 422 


115 

0 

117 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 5280 


117 

0 

121 

58 

4 

58 



121 

58 

123 

63 

2 

5 

Horizontal 


123 

63 

128 

0 

4 

17 

1 in .330 


128 

0 

135 

0 

7 

0 

1 in 331 


135 

0 

141 

0 

6 

0 

1 in 660 


141 

0 

144 

0 

3 

% 

1 in 1242 


144 

0 

148 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 2112 


118 

0 

1.50 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 330 


150 

0 

1.52 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 459 


1.52 

0 

155 

0 

3 

0 

1 in 2263 


15.5 

0 

162 

0 

7 

0 

1 in 330 


1()2 

0 

164 

0 

2 

0 

1 m 621 


104 

0 

168 

40 

4 

40 

1 in 1131 


; 168 • 

40 

172 

0 

4 

40 

1 in 419 


172 

0 

175 

0 

3 

0 

Horizontal 


175 

0 

177 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 330 


177 

0 

178 

62 

1 

62 

Horizontal 


178 

62 

180 

0 

1 

18 

1 in 330 


180 

0 

181 

62 

4 

62 

1 in 330 


184 

62 

186 

0 

1 

18 

Horizontal 


186 

0 

195 

0 

9 

0 

1 in 848 


195 

' 0 

197 

0 

2 

0 

1 m 330 


197 

0 

202 

0 

5 

0 

1 in 330 


202 

0 

206 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 570 


206 

0 

209 

0 

3 

0 

1 in 1980 


209 

0 

210 

0 

1 

0 

1 in 1760 


210- 

0 

211 

0 

1 

0 

1 in 480 


211 

0 1 

214 

0 1 

3 

0 

1 in 386 


214 

0 

216 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 660 


216 

0 

218 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 1760 


218 

0 

219 

0 

1 

0 

1 m 7.50 


219 

3 

220 

0 

1 

0 

1 in 330 


220 

0 

222 

0 

2 

0 

llonizontal 


222 

0 

225 

0 

3 

0 

1 in 330 


225 

0 

227 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 2640 


227 

0 

232 

0 

5 

0 

1 in 2932 


232 

0 

234 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 812 


234 

0 

238 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 760 


238 

0 

241 

0 

3 

0 

1 ill 634 


241 

0 

243 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 1503 


243 

0 

244 

0 

1 

0 

1 in 2640 


244 

0 

246 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 2640 


246 

0 

247 

0 

1 

0 

1 in 440 


247 

0 

24? 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 330 
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% 

Biitriet 

• 

Distance. 

LenK^h 

of 

Gradient. 

1 Inclination. 

• 

1 • 1 

From 

To 

1 


Ms. 

Chs. 

Ms. 

Chs. 

Ms. 

Chs. 

I 

No. 2. 

29 

28 

32 

8 

2 

60 

1 in 1210 

Eiuiiirwaree to Amul- 

32 

8 

35 

.'57 

3 

69 

1 in 657 

naift continued. 

35 

57 

41 

59 

6 

2 

1 in 2651 


41 

59 

45 

38 

3 

50 

1 in 1315 


45 

38 

49 

0 

3 

42 

1 in 715 


49 

0 

52 

0 

3 

0 

1 in 495 


52 

0 

56 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 330 


56 

0 

61 

0 

5 

0 

1 m 910 

\ 

61 

0 

64 

0 

3 

0 

Horizontal 


64 

0 

66 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 1320 


66 

0 

68 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 2640 


68 

0 

74 

0 

6 

0 

1 in 5280 


74 

0 

76 

0 

2 

0 

Horizontal 


76 

0 

78 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 352 


78 

0 

82 

49 

2 

49 

1 in 553 


82 

49 

85 

15 

2 

46 

1 in 330 

No. 3. 








Amulnair to Julgautn. 



2 

53 

2 

53 

1 in 369 


2 


5 

36 

2 

63 

1 m 1471 


5 

do 

• 7 

21 

1 

65 

1 m 870 


7 

21 

9 

45 

2 

21 

1 in .3 13 


9 

45 

14 

55 

5 

10 

1 in 346 


14 

55 

16 

5 

1 

30 

1 1117194 


16 

5 

20 

0 

3 

75 

1 in 330 


20 

0 

24 

7 

4 

7 

1 m 723 


24 

7 

27 

0 

2 

73 

1 in 3811 


27 

0 

30 

5 

3 

5 

1 in 808 


30 

5 

33 

0 

2 

75 

1 m 553 


33 

0 

31 

35 

1 

35 

1 in 843 


34 

35 

36 

0 

1 

45 

1 in 440 


Ahmcdabad Branch 



No, 1. 



2 

0 i 

2 

0 

Horizontal 

Baroda to Ahmedabad. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 5280 


6 

0 

7 

11 

1 

11 

1 in 5280 


7 

11 

8 

0 

0 

69 

lin 1518 


8 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

Im 1760 


9 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 704 


11 

0 

15 

0 

4 

0 

1 m 2640 


15 

0 

15V 

0 

2 

^ I 

1 in 1173 


17 

0 

19 

0 

2 

0 

1 in 5280 


19 

0 

20 

78 

1 

78 

1 III 554 


20 

78 

23 

0 

2 

2 

1 in 391 


23 

0 

■ 27 

33 

4 

33 

1 in 4659 


27 

3 

28 

58 i 

1 

25 

* 1 in 770 


28 

58 

30 

0 

1 

22 

1 in 3366 


30 

0 

31 

0 

1 

0 

Horizontal 


31 

.0 

35 

0 

4 

0 

1 in 1408 


3S 

0 

40 

32 

5 

32 

1 in 5715 


40 

'32 

42 

0 

1 

48 

1 in 441 


42 

0 

47 

0 

5 

D 

l in 1800 
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Distance. Length 

DUtrict — — ^ . InclinatiA. 

^ , Erom To Gradwnt. . , 

- 

Ms. Chs. Ms. Chs. Ms. Chs. 

_ No. 1. 47 0 5r 0 4 0 1 in 8778 

fiaroda to Ahmedabad, .'il 0 .'>4 0 3 0 Horizontal 

eontimied. 54 0 58 0 4 0 1 in 1625 











No. 118 OP 1854. 


Financial Department 
(Railway Branch), 

To H. E. GOLDSMID, Esq., 

Officiating Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to inform yon, that I have carefully perused and 
studied the documents submitted for the consideration* of Government, 
with a letter dated 28th April 1854, from Lieutenant Colonel Kennedy, 
Managing Director and Engineer in Chief of the proposed Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway. 

2. These documents consist of — 

\st , — Colonel Kennedy’s general Report to the Directors of the pro- 
posed Railway Company. 

2nd . — Six Appendices, illustrative or explanatory of the same. 

Zrd , — A general Map, showing the several projected lines and branches. 

4^/t. — And also several rolls of Tracings of Sections of various por- 
tions of them. 

3. The whole scheme embraced in these papers is a most extensive 
one ; it is, as set forth in paragraph 3, ‘‘ the opening of the most etiectual 
general line of intcrxjourse from Bombay, the great western capital and 
sea-port of India, through the Central and North-Western Districts,^ to 
meet the railway in progress of construction from Calcutta to Delhi, 
together wdth alL the branches that such a line could require. 

4. It is suggested that the main line should proceed in a direction 
due north from Bombay to Surat, Broach, and Baroda, and this much 
of it is considered as fixed ; but that although a section is given of the 
country from Baroda on to Agra via Godra, Dohud, Ncemuch, Chittore, 
Tonk, and Hindwa, this is only to be considered as a trial section, and 
that it remains open for future consideration whether the alternative line 

* These districts are now so well known in Itidia as the North-Western Districts,” a 
^dtiwignation they have obtained, I presume, from their position with reference to Calcutta and 
iliO ses^ of the Supreme Government, that little confusion is likely to arise in this country 
from alluding to them under that title wherever the writer may happen to be situated at the 
time ; but now that questions respecting Indian railways are obtaining so much greater notice 
at hoine, it would certainly be convenient if some designation could be found for them which 
would save the apparent absurdity of a writer in Bombay speaking qf the North-West Pro- 
vinoeai when he is. in fact, allnding to territories situated to the north-east of lus position. 
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from Haroda to Delhi ml Ahmcdabad, Pulton, Deed^, Ajmelfe, 

should not be adopted in preference. ^ 

5. ^ Ifthe general project of opening a communication by railway with 
these provinces is entertained, I fully concur with Colonel Kennedy, 
that so much of the scheme as is included between Bombay and Baroda 
must be considered as determined. The geographical features of the 
country alone are sufficient to limit it to this line. I am not, however, 
prepared to say that Colonel Kennedy’s is the best possible route for 
opening a communication between Agra and Bombay, because thfe 
surveys of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company of their ex- 
tension to the north-east are not yet sufficiently advanced to admit of 
a comparison between Colonel Kennedy’s proposal and any line they 
may strike out being made. Should, however, the traffic of the pro- 
vinces that would be opened by Colonel Kennedy’s alternative line from 
Baroda to Delhi via Ahmedabad, Dee«»a, &e. be considered of sufficient 
importance to sanction the commencement of a railway in that direc- 
tion, the necessity for any immediate decision between the two would 
not exist: the two line^^ would be so far separated, and traverse such 
entirely distinct portions of the country, that they could not be looked 
upon in any light as competing lines — there would be ample room 
for both. 

6. It is evident, however, from a peru^^al of the 58th paragraph of 
the Report, that the first object sought by the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway Company, is the opening of the branch from 
Surat vid the Valley of the Taptee into Khandeish, and onwards to the 
site of the proposed iron foundry at Poonassa, and thence to the Benar 
coal-fields, A reference to paragraph 38 will show, that beyond the 
town of Julgaum in Khandci'^h, Colonel Kennedy has not executed any 
survey ; but finding, upon his arrival there, tlic engineers of another 
company ^ (t. e, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company) 
occupied on the onward route, and deeming it superfluous to make a 
duplicate section of the country, he placed his party elsewhere. Until, 
therefore, the surveys now in progress by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company are received, the question of the onward cotirse from 
Julgaum must be allowed to lie over. I may, however, notice here, that 
not only does the testimony of Colonel Kennedy and his assistant, Mr. 
Jacob, agree as to the facility of constructing a good line on from 
Julgaum to the site of the foundry and the Benar coal-fields, but froru 
what I have learnt of the progress making by the oflicers 6( the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company in the actual stfTvey of the 
district, there is every reason to believe that these favourable anticipa- 
tions will be real^d. 

7. Governtfiom ' are aware that the further pfogr^s of the 
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Railway in, a jiprtli-easterly direction has been altoge- 
ther stiBt>ende4, and that the works, 4iirtfaer than is sufficient to bring the 
prej^nt shprt line t|Pa practicable terminus on the Thnll Ghaut* road, 
4m entirely at a stand still. This suspension is consequent on thS 
reconMnendftiott to the Honorable Court contained in Section 4 of 
paragraph 54 of a Minute by the Most Noble the Governor General on 
Railways in India, dated 20th April 1853, to the effect that « the Tbull 
Ghaut Une to Khandeish shall not be sanctioned until a .survey shall 
have been made of the line recommended by the Taptee, and the Honor- 
able Court shall have decided between the Ghaut and river lines.” 

8. I need hardly remind you that this Taptee Valley line was recom- 

mended to the notice of the Honorable Court by Colonel Kennedy in a 
Memoir -dated 14th September 1852, and to which Memoir I had the 
honour to offer a reply in my letter to your address dated January 31st 
1853. The objections I then offered to Colonel Kennedy’s suggestion 
were admitted to have considerable weight in determining the rival 
claims between theMirect route to Khandeish vid the Thnll Ghaut, and 
the mqre circuitous one vid the Tapfee Valley. I would here quote 
portion of paragraph 47 of the Minute by the Most Noble the Governor 
General : — • 

“ Again, I conceive that Captain Crawford has built up a very strong 
presumptive case against the practical correctness of Major Kennedy’s 
opinion that Khandeish ought to be opened up by a railway taking the 
line of the Taptee river. The length of such a river line is shown to be 
very much greater, the difficulties of construction would apparently be 
very serious, and the sources of traffic along it few and scanty.” 

Actual observation during the past season has fully confirmed my 
previous opinion on this subject. 

9. So much delay has occurred in the prosecution of the works 

ol fhe Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, that although this 
autyect of the Taptee Valley line may, as regards the main question of 
opening a commqnication between Bombay and Delhi or Agra, be con- 
sidered , aa of secondary importance, it is by no means so, either as re- 
gards general railway progress on this side of India, or the commercial 
viewp-of tins port in obtaining an immediate railway communication 
with a fertile province, lying within a distance of from 200 tq. 300 
miles, 'fhe perfecting of the means of communication between Bom- 
^y and iB^haudaiah has been, I have reason to believe, a subject con- 
stantly aad 'Wgantiy pressed upon the notice of Government for years 
paat^ - Fading it, tberefoto, to be of so great immediate importance, I 
ahd}, otmdderiBg further the whole of the general project now 

put forward by Colopel Rennedy on the part of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central In^k-i^dlway Company, of which he is itfanaging Director, 
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discuBs this question of the cotnmtinieation with Khandelsh by itself, in 
order that a decision as to the route vi& the ThuH Ghant or SPaptee 
Valley may be come to \|rith as little delay as possille, 
r 10. • Colenel Kennedy has carried his reconnoitrings survey up 
through the Northern Konkun to Surat, and thence vi& the l^aptee 
Valley to the towmof Julgaum in Khandeish, situated in the centre of 
a fertile cotton district. The surveys by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company already submitted for consideration have set out a 
line via the ’t’hull Ghaut and Nassick to Munmar, at the entrance of the 
province of Khandeish, and the present season’s surveys have continued 
this line on through the province by the Valley of the Giriiah to the 
town of Julgaum It is evident, therefore, that as both routes have 
attained the same point, their relative merits may now be fairly dis- 
cussed. The question, then, is, taking all points into consideration, 
whether it is preferable to open the route between Bombay and Kbaiji- 
deish by the direct line via the Thull Ghaut, or by the circuitous one 
via the Taptee Valley? 1 am aware that tins statcritent of the case may 
be objected to, and that it may be advanced by the advocates of the 
Taptee Valley route, that the portion of the line from Bombay to Surat 
being obligatory upon them, as a part ofMheir grand trunk line to Agra 
or Delhi, it is only the comparatively short branch from Surat to Julgaum 
which will have to be taken into consideration as regards their project. 
In this view of the ca^^e, howe\er, I cannot concur Wc must go back 
to the origin of the railway project in Bombay, and remember th^t the 
first company was formed, and their capital subscribed, with the distinct 
and legitimate object of opening a direct communication between 
Bombay and the cotton districts of Khandeish and Bcrar. It was not 
sought or desired to bring the produce of these districts down by a 
circuitous route to the port ol Surat If, after the community of 
Bombay h^ve obtained their object in opening a direct communication 
with Khandeish, the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Company should still think there existed sufficient inducement to push 
a branch line from Surat up the Valley of the Taptee, and Should it be 
considered that the physical nature of the district would not be hostile 
to such a project (of which more hereafter). Government may, perhaps, 
be ii^uced to grant them permKsion to do so: all I would object to is 
this circuitous route being adopted in supersession of the direct oite ; 
and I shall now proceed to state, as clearly as I can, the comparative 
merits and demerits of the two routes. 

11. Knowing that the question of the route to Khandeish, though by 
many considered as of secondary importance, when taken in connection 
Mth the general project for railways for the whole of India, was one of 
immediate consequence to the community 
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present stnte of railway affairs in this Presidency, I took the earliest op- 
portnnily, at the" commencement of the present year, to inspect person- 
ally t^e two proposed routes, and for this purpose proceeded* by the 
direct line of the Thull Ghaut viA Nassick to Khandeish, through that 
province to Julgamh, and thence, crossing the Taptee, I visited Asseer- 
ghur, up to which point the line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
had then b6en laid out. I returned by the north bank of the I'aptee to 
Thalueir, crossed from that to Dhoolia, and proceeded from thence to 
the Nundoorbar districts, and through the western jungles via Essur- 
waree and^ Soneghur^to Surat. From Surat I came down to Bulsar, 
and through the Northern Konkun, taking the inner line from Boree 
to Bhewndy. 

12. Having given the whole subject the fullest consideration, I 
think I can with all confidence recommend that the direct route via 
the Thull Ghaut be selected for opening a communication by railway 
between Khandeish and Bombay, in preference to the circuitous pne by 
Surat and the Valley of the Taptee, on the following grounds : — - 

IsL— -The Thull Ghaut line is to be preferred to that by Surat and 
the Taptee Valley, in that it is the most direct. 

That it occupies the route by which the traffic of the country 
is at present conducted. 

3rd.— -That, omitting the Ghaut ascent as an exceptional case, it is 
mile for mile a cheaper line to construct. 

That, intermediately between Bombay and Julgaum, there are 
more places and localities on the Thull Ghaut line with which it is 
desirable to open communication than on the other route. 

5^^,.^Tbat there is every reason to expect that it will be throughout 
a paying line. 

That it passes through a healthy country. 

13. With regard to the point of preference, I have had occasion 
already to speak in my letter No. 17, of 31st January 186^* I then 
compaifed the two routes, assuming Sowda in Khandeish as the termi- 
nus common to both. This was, however, before either party had"^ car- 
ried their surveys into Khgmdeish : as they have now done this, and 
both arrived at the common point, Julgaum, 1 shall once more com- 
pare the two routes with the greater precision of ascertained distances. 

14. A glanpO at the acc^ppanying map, in which the direct route 

is coloured and that by the Taptee Valley blacky will show, that 
whilst by the the traflic would be conducted along the hypothenuse 
of a right-angled triangle, 260 miles in length, by the latter it would 
have to pase along the two sides of the same triangle, 390 miles in 
length. I have here ass.umed the distance (rpm Bombay to Surat at 
1^ anstftetmtotejr Route-book, as it 
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is not yet determined whether this line, if made, will be taken vi& 
Callian, or the alternative one by Bassein. ^ 

15. ^ Mile for mile, with the exception of theThull Ghaut incline, the 
direct 7oute will, I am certain, prove the cheapest to const jruct ; but 
allowing, for the moment, that the cost of construction on either line is 
mile for mile the same, we have Surat and Taptee Valley i . Miles 390 

Thull Ghaut line 260 

Difference in favour of Thull Ghaut line 130 

Say at £7,000 per mile ^10,000 

But from this must be deducted the difference of cost between the 
Thull Ghaut incline and an equal portion of ordinary line. 

The. Thull Ghaut incline is 6 miles 60 chains, and is estirhated to 
cost for a double line £39,900 per mile, total £369,325 

Deduct 6m. 60ch. at £7,000 per mile as ordinary line .... 47,250 

Extra cost of Thull Ghaut incline 

Difference in favour of Thull Ghaut line, as shown above, 
is miles 130, at £7,000 per mile 

Deduct extra cost of Ghaut incline . . . < 

Difference of cost of construction in favour of Thull 
Ghaut line £687,925 

Trmri .r iHiiimiiraa 

A saving of considerably upwards of half a million of money. 

16. It is not possible. at present to form anything that may be consi- 
dered accurate estimates of what may, or may not, be the effect of the 
adoption of native iron alluded to in Colonel Kennedy's Report. I have 
assumed £7,000 as the probable cost per mile, which, from experience 
already gained in the prosecution of railway works, seems to approach 
the average. For the present calculation, however, the rate per mile is^ 
immaterial : whatever it may be, the cost of construction will be in 
favour of the Thull Ghaut route in the proportion nearly of 26 to 39. 

17. But this applies only to the first cost of construction. It is, 
^however, to be remembered, that the selection of the Taptee Valley route, 
and rejection of that by the Thull Ghaut, would entail on the traffic 
betw:een Khandeish and Bombay an extra perpetual mileage of 130 
mile^^ that is to say if the traffic passed over the whole line ; but there 
can be little doubt, that on arrival at Surat during the open season of 
the year, nine-tenths of the goods would be at once transferred to boats, 
and so brought to Bombay, leaving the line between Bombay and Surat, 
except for a very small portion of each year, with a very trifling traffic 
upon it. But of this I shall have to speak more hereafter, in connection 
with the subject of the main line. This, I must contend, is not what 


£222,075 

£910,000 

222,075 
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the mef^bj^Qte of Bombay require. They neither desire their goods to 
be oharg^ with 190 milea extra mileage, if brought all the way by rail 
tnid^the Taptee Valley ahd Burat, neither do they wish a brea£ in the 
tr^sit, ’’ Vhch as would be caused by shipping the goods for economy 
sake af“S^at, to come down to Bombay by water, necessitating the in* 
tervetttion’'of new agency. Their great object has been to obtain a direct 
unbroken route to the cotton districts of Khandeish and Berar, by which 
they could manage the transit of the produce of those provinces to their 
own 'godowns on the most economical and speedy plan, and also to 
afford them the opportunity of occasionally visiting these districts in 
person, and superintending their own o])erations, instead of trusting to 
the agency of others ; an enterprise, under the present system and means 
of travelling, presenting so many difficulties, and causing so much loss 
of time, as to deter most merchants from the attempt. 

18. The ^nd point on which I consider the Thull Ghaut line to be 
preferable is, that it occupies the route already chosen by the traffic of 
the country. It is only within the last few years that improvements 
have been made on the Thull Ghaut road ; even yet they are not com- 
plete. In its former state, tl*e whole road has been truly described as 
execrable : a cart upon it was unknown ; all traffic was conveyed upon 
pack-bullocks, and in that fashion only with great difficulty ; and yet, at 
the same time, the traffic during the fair season wus conducted between 
Khandeish and Surat by carls. Why, then, it may be asked, did the 
bulk of the traffic take the then worst road ? The answer is, that With 
all its disadvantages it was the direct one to Bombay, the great mart to 
which the traders desired to bring their produce. If the railroad were 
constructed from Surat into Khandeish, whilst the opening of a line vi& 
the Thull Ghaut was disallowed, there is reason to presume, that from 
the great facilities offered, the bulk of the traffic would at once seek the 
Surat rout^ ; but surely this is' not the fair light in whicR to view the 
subject. The way to put the question is — Supposing both lines construct- 
ed, by which would the traffic be conveyed ? Can any one foi' a mo- 
ment doubt but that^it would at once seek the shortest road to the prin- 
cipal mUrket ? I w.ould here beg to draw particular attention to para- 
graph 8 of letter No. 1140, of 8th November 1853, from the Resident at 
Indore to the Chief Secretary to Government, and also to paragraph 13 
of the samfr letter. Sir Robert Hamilton there observes : — 

“ 8. The Valleys of the Taptee and Nerbudda are no doubt produc- 
tive and valuable, but the course of trade does not follow them, and 
therd ie no ■political necessity for a mile of railroad up or down either; 
not does the line of commerce ptoceOd to or from Neemuch to Agra, or 
either to or from Indore to Agja by the Agra and Bombay road ; it, 
bp^ever, presses ft;om Np^^jauch to Inddfe, q^d from Indore to 
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Dhooliai on to Bombay by the Thull Ghant, in acontinnousl imbrorken 
stream fojr eight of the twelve months in each yeat*, and would the,.yoa^ 
reund, but for the want pf a road in the rainy season.” 

‘‘ 13. The seaward connection between Surat ahd Bombay has only 
to be surveyed to be rejected. A ‘sweep round the Ghauts^ cafe nevi^r 
be seriously undertaken, unless our engineering skill and science have 
reached that point which prevents the possibility of talent not being able 
to devise a plan to render safe the two or three sharp angles in a 
descent of a distance of seven miles of incline.^ The Honorable Court 
have only to determine that the Ghauts must be surmounted, and the 
funds which would be expended in constructing the sweep round the 
Ghauts would be found amply abundant, not only to cover every posal* 
ble cost, but more than a moiety would be left to carry on the line.” 

19. However naturally desirous, therefore, the originators of the 
scheme for the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway may be, 
to draw the traffic of Khandeish and Berar to Surat by a branch line, I 
must contend that there is no ^ound reason for enabling them to do this 
by a monopoly ; that is to say, by granting them permission to construct 
the Taptee Valley line in supersession of <<hat originally proposed by the 
Thull Ghaut. That the Thull Ghaut ascent is an unfavourable feature 
in the direct route is most true ; but even supposing its ascent by rail 
impossible, which is feot the case, I am confident, that were the GhaUt 
ascent by rail omitted altogether, the line constructed to the foot of the 
Ghaut, and commenced again from the top, leaving the five intermediate 
miles to be worked by the present excellent road on it, it would still, in 
every point of view, be a preferable line to the circuitous one proposed. 
Much stress appears to be laid on the point as to whether the Thull 
Ghaut line, if sanctioned, is to be considered as a grand trunk line or 
notf and that although it could not be allowed as such, it might still be 
sanctioned as a local line. This is what I understand from paragraphs 
45 and 46 of the Most Noble the Governor GeneraPs Minute. I there- 
fore hope that it may be sanctioned as a local line, leaving it to take its 
place and character hereafter in the system of Indian railways, accord^ 
ing to what its relative advantages may be found to be when railways 
are furlfeor developed, 

liO. ^he 3rd point in which I consider the Thull Ghaut route the 
preferable one is, that mile for mile it is the cheapest to construct. With- 
out going into detailed estimates, for which at present correct data db 
not exist, I am most confident, having inspected the country ^roughbut 
on both routes, that the cost per mile of the line ei&Burat and the 
^ee Valley would considerably exceed that of the lltfe. The tery 
^ large quantity of bridging required on4he sectitm bhtiirfeinx 
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jtaust ftioae considerably affect the cost of construction j but in 
other essenjdal points, whether as regards the nature of the soil end cli* 
mate, the vicinity of good 'material throughout the route, and the* greater 
feeilities of collecting and keeping together large bodies of workmen, 
the Tbttll Gbautline wjll, in my opinion, be found to have a considerable 
advantage. If my views on this point are correct, the estimated cost of 
construction Cf the two lines given in paragraph 15, in which the cost 
per mile was taken at the same rate for both, will show still more in 
favour of that by the Thull Ghaut. 

{Jl. I come now to the Ath point of preference, which is, that, inter- 
mediately between Bombay and Jnlgaum, there are more places and 
localities on the direct line viA the Thull Ghaut with which it is desir- 
able to open communication than on the other route. By the Surat 
and Taptee Valley line the only place of any resort that will be touched 
intermediately is Surat itself, a most important place I admit. There 
may not be on the Thull Ghaut line any single place of equal mercan- 
tile importance, but there are still many localities to which it is desir- 
able to have easy access. To commence with the nearest, I will first 
mention the table-land at Egutpooree,’ on the top of the Thull Ghaut. 
This is attained at a distance of 85 miles from Bombay. The plain is 
a fertile one, growing large quantities of wheat ; the climate is good ; 
and within seven miles of Egutpooree is a mountain (Kulsnr), being by 
repute the highest land in the Deccan. If I understand the commence- 
ment of paragraph 20 of Colonel Kennedy’s Report, where, speaking of 
the Deccan, he alludes to “ certain enjoyable qualities which its climate 
can offer,” he would seem to deprecate considerations of this sort being 
allowed any weight ; all I would ask, however, is that they should 
have their due weight and no more. When the condition of such a 
city as Bombay is considered, with its dense and still increasing popu- 
la^on, shut up in a comparatively small island, situated on a low coast, 
an4 during the largest portion of the year having a hot and oppressive 
clitnate, facilities for travelling, which will enable considerable portions 
of a society so situated periodically to seek relief from climate, and 
relaxation from business, is a consideration of very great, though possi- 
bly not of primary importance. Here is a sanatarium situated within 
fqi^ or ^ve hours’ distance by rail of Bombay, though now but little 
knowtt: nothing whatever of the sort is to be found on the line vi& 
Snrat ^nd the Taptee Valley. 

.'Whhtfy mile* from Egutpooree the town of Nassick is reached. 
Thin is the quarters of the Sub-Collector, and in Native (Hindoo) 
estimation is a place of very great iihportance. That the Hindoo popu- 
la^n .^ Bombay vtfohld jhighly appreciate and avail themselves of a • 
spas^v§<»nUpaanioaffon by tail all admit, and although the 
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motive which to a certain extent would induce their resort thithet 
one in .which Europeans may feel no interest, it appears a perfectlj; legi* 
llmate •object of railway speculation to supply increased facilities fot 
transit, where a considerable passenger traffic either already exists, 01 
may be reasonably calculated upon when thos^ facilities are provided. 

23. From Nassick to the town of Chandore is about 40 miles, aod 
although this latter town has apparently diminished in importance, the 
line to it crosses the head of the Valley of the Godavery, fertile through- 
out, producing wheat, gram, and linseed ; the two former of importance 
to the Bombay market for general consumption, the latter yearly rising 
in importance as an article of export to England. I must here take the 
opportunity of correcting a small error into which Colonel Kennedy has 
fallen. In paragraph 24 he alludes to the direct line via the Thull 
Ghaut as having also to surmount another, viz. the Chandore range. 
He has evidently been deceived by the map ; there is no Ghaut whatever 
into Khandeish ; the line marked for the rail passes through a broad 
Opening, where the range is entirely broken down. 

24. From the vicinity of Chandore, the rail will pass by Munmar, 
at the entry into Khandeish, Munmar*^ is only 23 miles distant from 
Malligaum, the military head quarters of the district, and 55 miles from 
Dhoolia, the civil head quarters. 

25. From Munmar to JuJgaum is 100 miles, the line parsing 
through the province of Khandeish along the banks of the Girnah, one 
of the principal tributaries of the Taptee. 

26. As I have said before, by the other route Surat would be the 
only place of importance throughout that would be met with. The 
interests of the Northern Konkun and Sural, however, will be fully cared 
for by the direct line to Baroda. 

27. I cpme now to the 5th point, which that the Thull Ghaut line 
would be throughout a paying one. The line follows throughout the 
course of the very large traffic which now comes from Khandeish and 

vid the Thull Ghaut to Bombay. This traffic, it has been calculate* 
ed, is amply sufficient, even at present, to afford a remunerative return : 
there jls no reason, therefore, why each portion of the rail, as it is com* 
should not at once prove available for the traffic, and conse- 
quently at once remunerative. Possibly, the branch line from Surat tc 
J^ulgaum would prove equally so ; but as regards that portion of 10C 
miles from Surat to Bombay, I have very considerable doubts* I havie 
already alluded to this subject (paragraph 36 of my former 
No. 17, of the Slat January 1853), and shall again have to spqak of ft 
when r come to consider the general project of a northern line. ,, 

28. The same reasons which formerly determined the course tlM 
traffic when. Ipig, entirely to itself totalN^e the dic^et Vme 
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Ghaut to Bombay, in preference to that by the Taptee Valley to Surat, 
atill exist in all their force. No one can for a moment doubt which line 
the ti^ffic would keep to, were both routes opened by rail, and I. there- 
fore must argue that there is no sound reason for now seeking entirely 
to change its direction', by giving the longer route the advantage of a 
railway, and not affording the same to the shorter, and in many import- 
ant points the most eligible one. 

29. and last point that T have to bring forward in favour of 
the Thull Ghaut line is the healthiness of the district through which 
it passes. The extreme contrary is the case with reference to a 
considerable portion of the Taptee Valley line. I alluded to this 
subject in my former Report ; and though I have now placed it 
last in the list, it is by no means the one of least importance, 
whether considered relatively to humanity, or the success of a railway 
project in these districts. I feel confident that no railway company 
would willingly persist in commencing a scheme if they had reason to 
believe, that if carried out at all, it must be at a heavy sacrifice of 
human life ; and 1 am equally confident that Government would not 
countenance any project of the sort, the more especially when, as in the 
present instance, the suggested^ line of railway is only an alternative 
one. That portion of the country through which tlic Taptee Valley line 
passes, extcxiding from Soneghur via Essurwaree to Nundoorbar, or 
even beyond that a distance of at least 50 miles, is for a very consider- 
able portion of each year of the most unhealthy nature, and cannot, 
with any safety, be entered after the first fall of rain, until the jungles 
dry up in the ensuing season, probably from about the middle of June 
until the middle of February. In the accompanying map, the whole of 
the portion of country tinted in Indian ink may be considered as of this 
nature. 

30. On the arrival of the first portion of the staff of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway in October last, knowing that it was 
their intention to prosecute their surveys in this direction, I immediately 
procured all the information I could from officers acquainted with the 
districts, which [ embodied in a letter (No. 194, of 9th November 1853) 
to your address, and this letter was forwarded by Government to the 
officer in charge of the staff for his information. I believe the letter had 
the desired effect of preventing any of the surveyors* visiting those 
jungles until February. Colonel Kennedy, from the mode of expression 
in his concluding paragraph, where, in praising the exertions of his 
officers, he alludes to their toiling ‘‘through those very jungles where 
d^Uth was loudly predicted as their doom,” attaches, I fear, but small 
importance to the common repute of the nature of these districts. I trust, 
however^ it will be remembered, that Colonel Kennedy and bis parly 

k4 
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did not enter these jungles until, at any rate, the most dangerous 
portion of the season had elapsed ; that they were but a short tim^ in it, 
seeing^hat, according to his own account, the whole Taptee Valley line 
fiom Siirat to Julgaum was reconnoitred in a month, and that the nature 
of their operations necessitated their observing those very precautioiie 
insisted on as the best for all who visit these districts, viz. to keep 
moving, and never to occupy the same encamping ground longer thair 
can be helped. This is thought necessary even in what, comparatively 
speaking, is called the healthy season. Colonel Kennedy alludes to all 
his party coming out of these jungles unscathed : it was but a very 
few days subsequent to his departure for England that news arrived at 
the Presidency of the death of Ensign Lamb, one of the young officers 
alluded to in his 15th paragraph as having accompanied him, and the 
death of this officer has bepn attributed, I know not of course ^itb 
what truth, in the public journals, to the effects of this very expedition.. 
Another gentleman, Mr. Suart, the Acting Judge in Khandeish, who 
was^ in these districts so late as April, expired at Nundoorbar, the 
circumstances attending his death giving good grounds for believing 

that the climate had much to do with it. As far as I can ascertain, 

♦ ' 

including Colonel Kennedy and his party, there have been twelve 
European gentlemen in these districts between the beginning of Febru- 
ary and the end of April, and of this number two are dead. One 
officer, Lieutenant Davidson, of the Engineers, who was there about 
the same time as my«-elf, the latter end of March last, in writing to me 
the other day, mentioned casually that his movements necessitated his 
leaving his servants and establishment for four days continuously at 
Essurwaree, and the consequence was that every individual, without 
a single exception, was laid up with fever. I mention these circum- 
stances to show that there are no grounds for hoping tlj^t the climate of 
these districts has in any way improved as respects the character it 
has borne for a long series of years. 

31. Colonel Kennedy, in his 22nd paragraph, quotes Captain Win- 
gate’s Report on Khandeish to show how valuable and important a pro- 
vince it is. A further reference to paragraphs 21 to 25 of the same Report 
would also have given that officer’s evidence of the state of all these 
waste lands in the province : specifying in particular, in section 1st of 
paragraph 24, the district I am now alluding to, he writes of them as 
‘Marge continuous tracts of jungle, in the Talookas north of the Taptee 
towards the Satpoora range, and also in the western Talookas^ south of 
the Taptee^ among ^the hills bordering the Dang^ which have a mast 
unhealthy climate, and are either uninhabited, or contain a" spare 
lation, chiefly of Bbeels.” j 

In paragraph 22 Captain Wingate writes, aUudlng generally W alJl^ 
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these WSAte — “ The cUnmte ofall these parts is reported to be 

most The Native inhabitants suffer annually from fever and? 

B^ue,;a]ad frditt enlarged spleen. To those who are not Natives elip 
mate is still ihore deleterious, andit would be almost certain death to lk< 
jSiht^Qpeun^o remain for any considerable tithe in the jung^les betioeen Sep-^ 
taphir> and February. They become less unhealthy as the hot season'^ 
aditaneSiS) but ar'e never quite safe for 'Europeans, or even for Natives 
tmoebustomed to the climate." 

02. ^Admitted, therefore, as it is on.all hands, that these districts are 
for a considerable portion of the year to be entered only at a great risk, 
and that, even for the few monthsidnring which they are supposed to be 
comparatively safe, continued residence there is to he avoided, I do not 
see how railway works are to be prosecuted therein with any reason- 
able prospect of success. If is not only to the European that these jun- 
gles are inimical ; Natives of other parts of the country suffer equally 
from their effects. Even supposing the works to be commenced and 
prosecuted during the healthy season of each year only, that is for three 
or four months,’still, when they are at last brought to a completion, it is 
difficult to see how the line is to be worked. A length of 50 miles of 
railway cannot be left to itseli for a single day, like an ordinary road : 
somo resident establishment, if only for inspection and ordinary main- 
tenance, must be kept up ; and there are good grounds for believing that 
few strangers to the district would complete a year’s residence. I doubt, 
however, that the works, if commenced, would ever be brought to com- 
pletion, as it would be found impossible to keep together the necessary 
bodies of labourers and superintendents. 

33, It has been supposed that a line of railway, if by any means it 
could be opened through such a district, would have a considerable 
effect in ameliorating it, not only by the clearance effected by the line 
itself, but that burning wood in the engines would cause a rajgid destruc- 
tion of the surrounding jungles. A very little consideration will, how- 
ever, I think) show the fallacy of this. The land occupied by the line itself 
would be a mere strip. Supposing, for instance, the land so cleared to 
ttyerage throughout 30 yards in width, this would give about 11 acres 
to» the mile : what possible effect could the clearance of such U mere 
, thread have when the dense jungles extend for miles on either side 1 
Mft to the other point, viz. the possible .diminution of the jungles, by their 
betugf^used pp for firing for the engines-— the traffic on the line could 
sufficient to cause any perceptible effect on them. In all pto- 
fUch' formats ffie wood would be cut indiscriminately, just as 
' it ve^ly fe hand, and in that case the annual clearance in 

hu&a ffi^tdot'' would be imperceptible— a tree felled would be replac- 

Mt'Wt undotgfbwth of bush? a very few acres 
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only, if set apart specially for the purpose, would be sufficient to supply 
all the fuel the engines could consume whilst passing through the district. 
The e^ect, therefore, of the annual felling, if distributed generally 
tbrougliout the district, would be unapprcciable. Besides, I do not think 
that the mere felling of the jungle, unless followed by a population/so 
as at once to occupy and cultivate the cleared lands, would tell to any 
, great degree on the healthiness of the district. The curse which appears 
more or less to hang over all uncultivated and comparatively depopu- 
lated lands appears to attach itself in an especial degree to this part of 
the country. What is required is population; and my opinion is, that 
a railroad running through the district would, if anything, tend to keep 
it in its present miserable state ; whilst, on the contrary, a good common 
road from Surat to Dhoolia, willi a branch striking off from Essurwaree 
to Nundoorbar, and so on to cross the river to Kookurmoondec, would 
go very far to hasten the influx of inhabitants. A railroad once estab- 
lished, all traffic would pass through such a district — the very facilities 
for getting through such an inhospitable tract would tend to cause all 
passenger traflic to be a through one ; and with the exception of the 
few small scattered establishments that must, if such is possible, be kept 
up for the maintenance of the line, the wliole district would be entirely, 
given up to the miserable Bhecl tribes at present scattered through it. 
On the other hand, a good made road would tend to increase the present 
traflic that is carried on between Khandcish and Surat by carts. Cart 
traffic necessitates halting-places, where gradually a small population 
collects, and small clearances and patches of cultivation occur around 
such posts. This is already the case to a small extent on the existing 
line of road, and everything that would increase tlie cart traffic would 
in like manner tend to increase the population. On the other hand, the 
running a line of railway through the district, by putting a stop to the 
occupation of the carts, would at once induce the almost total desertion 
of the small hamlets now existing. 

34. I have dwelt at much length on the consideration of this 6^/t 
point, but it is one 1 know to be of very great importance, and one also 
in which I feel I should incur a most serious responsibility did I] by 
failing "to urge it in every point of view, lead Government to sanction 
the commencement of works which I firmly believe would never, under 
the present state of the country, be carried through to completion. I trust, 
therefore, that the opinions of strangers to the country, who have merely 
passed through the district in a flying visit, and that at a season of the 
year when it is allowed to be comparatively safe to do so, may be 
received at least with caution, when they are found to be contrary to 
the opinions of all those whose long experience entitles them to con- 
siderable weight. 
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35. . If, therefore, I have now succeeded in showing that the ThuU 
Ghaut line, though nature presents on one portion of it a very formidable 
obstacle, still possesses several points in its favour, I trust •tliat its 
selection by Mr. Berkley, the Chief Resident Engineer of the (treat 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company, and my eoneurronce with liirn in 
the propriety of the selection, may not be eoniiiidercd as a grav(' error, 
under which term Colonel Kennedy uiliub's to it in his former Report of 
14th* September 1852, and again in the presemt one. The route via 
Surat and the Valley of the Taptce, allliougli now brought proniinently 
forward by Colonel Kennedy, i|||by no means a new suggestion. ,\s 
far back as the year 1340, whei^fcilway matters were lirst agitalc‘4 in 
Bombay, the subject was duly considered; rS'eitlu'r Iras it been lost 
sight of since; but the direct route having ree.j'ived tln^ general approval 
of all parties most interested in railway maUers as connected with 
Bombay, it was adopted h}" tlic railw ty eoiOjiany in preference to the 
circuilons one, of which the drawi)acks were felt to ])e greater in aiiuost 
every respect. 

86. Having, then, to the best of my ability vevnwod all tlie points 
connected with the question of the two ronie^ fr»>m Bombay to Khan- 
deish, I have now to revert to* the main o}>j<'ct.of llie s^dienu', which, 
as set forth in paragraph 8, ‘Mo open the Ui-^st ciTectud general line 
of intcrcouisc from Bombay, tlie great < .-'mi capital and sea-port of 
India, through the central ami north-wesioni di>tri(‘ls, to meet the 
railway in progress of construction frv)in Calcutta to Didhi.'’ 

37. Colonel Kennedy proposes to cirecl this by a line from Bombay 
tua Surat, Broach, and Baroda; but, from that point, considers it as 
still an open question whether the line should pro’qecd via Godra, 
Neemech, Chiltore, &c. to Agra, or by a more westerly route by 
Ahmedabad, Puttun, Deesa, l^ilee, &c. to l)(‘lhi. Consideiing both 
routes practicable, he would, on the whole, appear to pre^cu the latter 
alternative ; and general opinion also setmis to bo in favour of it. 

38. The Report enters into no estimate whatever of the trallic to be 
expected in these districts, and being myself a stranger to that part of 
India, I could not presume to' offer an opinion on the subject; hut can 
only conclude, that the general state of those provinces allords a reason- 
able prospect of an amount of traflic sulReient to warrant the eMablish- 
ment of a railway through them. It is evident that anotlior season at 
least will be required to complete the .surveys necessary for the decision 
on the extension beyond Baroda. In the meanwhile, the question is, 
whether measures might at once be taken for prosecuting that portion 
of the scheme extending from Bombay to Baroda, and on to Ahmedabad ; 
for whichever cxlenaion is ultimately determined on, the line frcari 
Baroda to Ahmedabad would appear to be of great importance, whether 
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it should hereafter become a portion of the main line to Delhi, or 
remain only as a branch for the local traffic. This portion of the 
scheme^ requires to bo considered in two sections, viz. the portion 
citendifig from Bombay to Surat, and the portion onward from Surat, 
through the rich province of Guzorat, to Baroda and Ahinedabad. 

39. As regards this latter portion, every opinion that I have heard 
on Uic subject admits that it must be an cmiiieutly successful project, 
passing, as the line would, through the riclirst cotton districts of India. 

40. From the perfectly level nature of the country, the earthworks 
would be of a very light description : the only drawbacks to the line 
(and they are considerable ones no dd^t) are llie three extensive river- 
crossings — that of the Taplee at Surat, the Ner])nd(la at Broach, and the 
Malice between Baroda and Ahmedaba<l. 3Mi(‘so river-crossings will be 
found very serious obstacles; but if tht,*v arc to be crossed by the 
rail, and no interruption of a ferry allowed, 1 fully concur with ( ‘oloiud 
Kennedy, that in preference to any masonry si ruclure, an iron super- 
structure, supported on iron pile ])iers, will, in all probability, olfer the 
best chance of success for crossing rivers of this nature. The* section 
from Surat to Ahrnedabad is about loo miles in lenglh. 

41. As regjfrds the other section, \iyf: lliat extending from .Bombay 
to Surat, 190 miles in length, 1 have Jilready, in my Report No. 17, of 
3lst January lSo3, given my opinion generally, and slated that, con- 
sidered only in relation to the line rid the Taj)te(^ Valley into Khan- 
deish, it would bo a non-remiUK'rative one. After having seen the 
whole of this country, I must still adhere to my opinion as regards the 
expense of construction — the large iiumb(’r of river-crossings on the line 
must very considvrably afVcci the cost. With respect to the other ])oint> 
as to whether it is likely to prove a remunerative line, I have only to 
advert to my forim^r opinion, as given in paragraph 36 of the above- 
mentioned i^eport ; and T am still of the same opinion, that this portion of 
the line will never be able to compete with the sea route from Snrat for 
the general goods traffic. Cotton, of which the bulk of the traffic would 
consist, would most certainly during the greatest portion of the year be 
conveyed by boat to Bombay, unless the railway could undertake its 
transit at a rale certainly not exceeding \d. per ton per mile. 

42. But the question of passtmger traffic has to be considered. No 
doubt the facilities of transit would induce a considerable traffic of this 
description, particularly when the line was eomplelod on to Baroda 
and Ahrnedabad. The whole of Guzerat is very populous; the Natives 
of that province have large mercantile transactions with Bombay, and, 
Jiaving a particular horror of a sea voyage, however short, would pro- 
bably eagerly avail themselves of the facilities offered by the railroad. 
I am <[uite unable to estimate the possible extent of such traffic ; but, to 
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support a line of 190 miles in length, it must be both consicierable 
and oonstant. 

43. Looking at the subject in a commercial point of view# alone, I 
should consider the most advisable plan would be to cominence the 
work from Surat to Ahrnedabad, postponing for the time the section 
from Surat to JRombay. The original Memorial of the Bombay and 
Central India Railway Company to the Honorable Court took this view ^ 
of the subject, and 1 have some reason to believe that the same opinion 
still prevails; and that it is only, as the wording of Colonel Kennedy's 
58lh paragraph would seem to infer, in deference to the suggestion of the 
Most Noble the Governor ( Jenefal, that it is now proposed to commence 
the line from Boml>ay. My o})inion of this section is such, that suppos- 
ing railway companies were engaged in carrying out works in this 
country nncontroUed by Government, and unin/luenccd by the stimulus 
of guarantee's, J believe it would be ahno>t the last portion of line that 
would be undertaken in this l^residency. 

44. I have considered the subject altogether in a commercia!! point 

of view, and it is not for me to presume to question further the advis- 
ability of proceeding with this s(*clion. I would only suggest tliatsucli 
precautions sliould be takeji ;fs would, in the event of Ihis portion not 
paying its working expenses, prevent the railway company from selling 
up a claim lieri'alier to guarant('e of dividends instead of interest on 
capital. A guarantee of dividends is altogetlicr contrary to the views of 
the Honorable Court, as (expressed in their Despatch No. 27, dated 14lh 
November 1849. 1 f the line is sanctioned, without any precaution taken 

against the cx))ression made use of by Ckilonel Kennedy in his /)8th 
paragraph, before alluded to, tlio opporliinily might be taken at sonic 
future period of advancing sucli a claim. 

4f5. There is a point connected with tliis section into which there is 
no necessity for entering in detail at pn^sent. I allude tp the alterna- 
tive line into Bombay via Bassein. If this \verc adopted, and the liru! 
brought into Bombay by a separate road, and not over that at present 
in existence, viz. the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway Company's line, 
the expense that would be immrred in purchasing up the extra land and 
property required Avould, 1 am certain, far exceed the amount that was 
expended in the first instance for the present line, nearly Rs. 0,00,000. 
Colonel Kennedy appears to think olhorwuse; bulas far as my acquaint- 
ance with the localities and private property that would be affected 
by an additional line enables rue to judge, — and from the offices I have 
held my experience has now been large, — I must differ from him on 
this point. 

46.’ Before concluding these observations on the proposals now sub- 
.mitted for the consideration* of Government, I am obliged to notice the 
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sections which accompany the Report as illustrative of it. It may be 
said that they are merely trial sections. It would not, perhaps^ fair, 
therefore, to criticise the work with great minuteness ; but I am lyidj^r 
tlx^ necosssity of pointing out, with reference to paragraph 37 of the Mi- 
nute by the Most Ncjble the Governor General, that neither in the Report 
itself, nor in the accompanying sections, are there to be found any data 
upon which even an approximate estinintc of the cost of the proposed 
lines could be framed. The sections, wliether considered with reference 
to their general execution, or the great want of detailed information 
which is at once ajup ireut on inspiauion, ari‘ in such a slate as to be of 
little real use' ; and I am ohiiaed to report that they arc not suflicient 
to enable Go\(M’nmcnt to d(‘eide* on tlu' iimportant questions now sub- 
mitted lor tludr <‘ons]d(*r*it um. I will lannark, first, with reference to 
the sections ol‘ the co iatiy from Gadian to Surat. This is contained in 
two sljeets, No. 1 ry\: nding from C dlian to ilordee, 71 miles 60 chains, 
and No. ‘2 tVoni lIoi'd< a to tvjral. v *) miles. 

47. 44ie fvst portion c(»K...ieMc<‘s al the forinnlion level of the Great 
Indian Penin>nl.i iliwMy G )m;>-iny’.^ lim., at a [)oiiit near Callian. 
The scale on Avldch it unJ all tlu* soclioiis ar(' drawn is 4 inches to the 
mile horizontal, and 1()() feot to an incli vm-lical diiiiensions. This 
last scale is not s’o'Jiri. iiti v laree to admit ol an estimate bcinu formed 
ol liie qinuiiity ut‘ earthwork in cnllings i.’j.l eml)ankment.s to obtain 
certain sj'cciiscdi g' Mil. mo. w iicrt*, as in tin* present instance, they have 
been marlvcd on tli(‘ scctlioa. At 'IJ miles on this section there appears 
to be a tunne! of coii^iih r.tbi y jiowmkG of ball’ a mile in length. Not a 
word respecting .such an ino.^ovnuii work is to bo found in the Report, 
and there ar(‘ no notes vegavdiiig borings to ascertain the nature of the 
.soil in the tumn'l, or any remark as to w'hether it would admit of being 
worked by inttnntK.diaU' siia fis or sub' galb'rics, 

4S. Tlie <latum from wliitdi stuoion No. 1 is commenced is duly 
entered, ])Ut nothing is.said with respeetto No. 2; and Avhether it carries 
on tlio .same, or eoinimniees on a new datum, it is dinicult to say. As 
near, however, as 1 can judge fronu these two sections, the terminus al 
Surat would appear to bt‘ ferl above tin? starting point at Callian, 

which is in all pnjbability not far from the truth. There arc several 
important rivers on tiu'sc two sections, but so small is the scale, and so 
^light tlu' allusion to them in the Report, lliat littbi is to be gathered 
respecting llieir nature. As 1 crossfal llami all, and almost precisely al 
the points 1 now find soleel.-d by the line of railway, I will give a 
memo from rny note-book of v/!iat 1 encountered between Surat and 
Callian, omitiiig nnllas and wat(3r-courses, Avhi(di "were very ixumerous* 
and entering only such as really came under the title of rivers:-— 

Voiir miles from Suchcen, Marhigree river. — 120 yards wide; crossedf 
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at half tide in boats ; water 5 feet deep ; left bank 40 feet high { 
dttep mud ; subject to heavy floods. 

mile from KuUiawarte^ Poorna river. — 320 yards wide ; crossed 
at low water; two feet dee ; sand and mad; banks not we*ll 
defined; river subject to heavy floods. 

Between KnUlawaree and Guudavee^ Eeh river. — 200 yards wide ; 
heavy floods in the monsoon. 

At Gundavee^ Beegumna river.— 30 yards wide; 20 feet deep in the 
monsoon ; rnud and gravel. 

Between Gundaiun and Onnda^s, Kaverce river. — 100 yards wide; 
dangerous crossing; detnined for half an lionr waiting for tide to 
ebl), then crossed with about 4 feel of water ; mud and gravel. 

Oondass^ Karrtira rivi^r. — lid yards wide: banks high and rugged; 
bed rock, m id, and gravel ; not fordable at high tide. 

Biilsar, Oonntga river. — 200 yards wide ; deep tidal river ; bed rock, 
mud, and gravel. 

Between Biihar ‘AivA Bailee^ Par river. — 25d yards wide ; very deep; 
rough ami roekv Ix^d. 

One mile from Paldee, Koial river. — 15 yards wide ; deep and rocky. 

BetW(‘eii Pal Icc and Koltin river. — 160 yards wide ; banks 

25 feet high ; b^d roek. 

Between Wanpre and Snjjan^ Da )tr(ni ganger river. — 25S yards wide ; 
tidal river ; banks high ; impas^ai)le in monsoon. 

DaraUt river. — (iO yards wide ; hanks 20 feet high ; bed rock and mud. 

Between and iSagaakai^^ Ootnagaoa riven*. — 100 yards wide; 

crossed at low lido ; not fonh.ble at high wa1(‘r : bed roek and mud. 

Sauata, ^aunta river. — 100 yards wide ; fordable at low water; rock 
and mud. 

Betwf^en Mahagaon and Ka mronlet% river. — 66 yards broad ; 

unfordable in monsoon ; bed sand and gravel. ^ 

One mile from Kant roofer, M/jfaraa- river.— 240 yards wide; crossed 
at low water ; 4 feet deep; sand, gravel, and mud. 

Bultana^ Jamsa river. — 150 yards wide; crossed at low water; knee- 
deep ; bed sand and gravel. 

Calliatiy Kaloo river. — 530 yards wide; tidal river; unfordable; bed 
rock and sand. 

It will thus be seen that there afe at least eighteen rivers on the line 
between Bombay and Surat, of considerables importance, thongh little 
of their character is to be gathered from the sections, and as little from 
the Report. 

49. However open to discussion other parts of the project miglit be, 
it was never disputed that the line from Bombay tp Baroda might be 
considered as determined, in the event of any scheme in that direction 
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being carried out ; and therefore it seems to me, that in however recon- 
noitring a style the extensions T^ight have beeii surveyed, the oppor- 
tunity of the. whole staff being in the country might have beeh taimn 
to have given in greater detail plans, sections, and approximate estimates 
of the above portion at least, in order that Government might be able 
to form some general idea of what they are called upon to sanction. 
Now it would seem that an entire season has been lost, for this work 
is still all to be done, and to do it properly would certainly occupy the 
best portion of the next working season. 

60. I now come to the section of the line through the Valley of the 
Taptee. This is divided into three portions. No. 1 from Surat to Essur- 
waree, 78 miles 59 feet; No. 2, Essnrwaree to Amulnair, 85 miles 
15 feet; No. 3, Amulnair to Julgaum, 36 miles. The same remarks, as 
regards want of detail, attach to this in an equal degree; as to that from 
Callian to Sural. But I have ht;re to remark on a point of much greater 
importance. As T have before mentioned, the direct line lyia the Thull 
Ghaut, and the circuitous one via the Taptee Valley, both meet at a 
common point, viz. Julgaum in Khandeish ; and as the latter also com- 
mences from a known point on the former near Callian, we have thus 
. an opportunity of testing the one by the** other. I have alrcdy noted, 
that by the present surveys, the terminus at Surat is placed at 46-22 feet 
above that at Callian ; by taking the result of the three sections llirough 
the Taptee Valley, it will be found that by the first Essnrwaree is 25 
feet above Surat ; by the second Amulnair is 235 93 feet above 
Essnrwaree; and by the third, that Julgaum is 98-4 feet above Amul- 
nair ; — that is, that Julgaum is 359*33 feet above Surat, which, with the 
addition of 46*22 ff3et, the height of Surat station above Callian, gives 
the total of 405*55 feel as the height of Julgaum in Khandeish above 
Callian. 

• 51 . No\y from the very careful surveys and levellings carried on by 

the officers of the Groat Indian P(;ninsula Railway Company on the 
direct route, it is found that Julgaum is just 653 feet above the point at 
which Colonel Kennedy’s line commences. Knowing the officers who 
have been employed on this work, the time, care, and attention that 
have been devoted to it, and the numerous checks that have been applied to 
it, I am quite ready to undertake for its correctness. Colonel Kennedy’s 
section, then, I have no hesitation *in saying, gives the result of the 
height of Julgaum above Callian with an error of no less than 248 feet 
short of the truth. Where this error has occurred it is impossible to say, 
but as I think the difference of level between Callian and Surat to be 
about correct, it will probably have been made in levelling on the Tap- 
tee Valley line between Surat and Julgaum. Before detecting this 
^:err6r, I was about to remark on the nature of the gradients a« laid down 
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on these sections, particularly as regards the first division from Callian 
to Bordee, and the portion of the line between Soneghur and Nundoor- 
bar, and to state, from what I knew of the country, that I fc^lt very 
certain they would not be obtained in actual practice without Arorks hi 
the most cosily description. It is, however, unnecessary for me to enter 
further on such a point when an error of 248 ft*.et of height appears to 
have occurred in sectioning a length of only 200 miles of country. 

62. The sections of the country between Baroda and Agra are con* 
tained in nine sheets of tracings. One of the first points that occurs on 
examining these, is the occurrence of two tunnels, the one 2? miles in 
length, the other 2 miles 25 chains in length. There isr no allusion what- 
ever to these important works in the Report. One sheet of these sections 
is perfectly useless — every vertical measurement throughout the whole 
sheet has been entirely omitted. 

53. Of the sections from Surat to Baroda, and Baroda to Ahmcdabad, 
little need be said — they are across a country nearly perfectly level, and 
which might almost have been represented by a straight line ; but even 
in these more detail might have been given regarding such very impor- 
tant points as the rivers Taptee and Nerbudda. 

54. It is true that the large amount of work represented by these 
drawings has been performed in less than six months, but I am not 
aware of any obligation to attempt the execution of so much in so short 
a space of time ; and I am therefore under the necessity of reporting that 
I consider these documents wanting in many essentials, and that whe- 
ther the material on which they are drawn is considered, — a very flimsy 
tracing paper, which will not admit of frequent reference to them being 
made without the certainty of destroying the records, — or the want of 
care exhibited in the execution and finishing of the drawings, and the 
entry of measurements and matters of detail, they are not in the state 
that documents of such an important nature should be, wh§n submitted 
for the consideration of Government, more especially when it is consi- 
dered that it is upon such documents that the prompt decision of Go- 
vernment on matters of the most grave interest is expected. 

65. There are two other schemes besides that for a system of railways 
included in this Report, but I do not consider this to be the place to 
enter into a discussion regarding them. The first is for the establish- 
ment of extensive iron works at Poonassa, with the view of, almost from 
the first, supplying the requirements of the railway from that source. 

There is a most interesting document in Appendix No. III., being a 
Report by Mr. Jacob, the Geologist of the Railway Company, on this 
subject. I must, however, decline venturing an opinion as to the proba- 
bility of these iron works being brought into such complete operation at 
so ekrly a period as appears to be anticipated. 
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66- The second scheme is the improvement of the present harbour 
of Surat, and the possible construction of an artificial one outside the 
bar. Dredging would, no doubt, improve the present anchorage in the 
rfver, but I much fear that nature herself is against Surat ever becoming 
a harbour, in the full hcceplation of the word, for large shipping. The 
construction even of an artificial harbour outside the bar .would never, 
I imagine, tempt ships of any burden to trust themselves within the 
Gulf of Cambay after the setting in of the south-west monsoon, for to 
miss the artificial harbour would entail on them almost certain destruc- 
tion. The question of the construction of a harbour in such a position 
is perhaps more a* nautical than an engineering one, in the first instance 
at any rate. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) J. H. G. CRAWFORD, Captain, 
Superintending Ilnginecr, Railway Department, 

Bombaijy 315^ May 1854. 
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MINUTE BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE GOVERNOR, 
DATED 18tii JULY 1854. 

I havp read with the greatest attention and interest Colonel Kennedy’s 
Report upon the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Com- 
pany’s operations during I he last cold season, and the observations 
upon that Report by Captain Crawford. The question raised in these 
papers is one of the most important, perhaps, with reference to the 
material interests of this Presidency — the most important that is likely 
to come before us or our successors for many years to come. I approach 
it under a deep sense of responsibility, conscious of my own inability 
to discuss the professional and technical objections to either the Thull 
Ghaut or the 'Taptec Valley route; but feeling also that this is not a 
purely professional qucistion, and that it involves other considerations 
besides engineering ones. Into some of these, indeed, Captain Crawford 
lias very fully entered, and it^is necessary that I should follow Jiim 
over this ground. There are otlicrs which he has not touched upon, 
but which, nevertheless, ought not to be lost sight of, if wc would fully 
and im])arliaUy review the whole case. 

2. Before (*nlering upon any discussion, however, I think it is as 
well that I should cfdl tin*, attention of the Board to the primary objects 
which the Honorable Court and the Government of India have in view 
in extending their gnarantee to railways, and to see how far they are 
likely to be furthered by the jn'ojeets before us. 

This is the more necessary, as Captain Crawford appears very much 
to have loj^;! sight of them in the comments he has made upon Colonel 
Kennedy’s Re{)OTt. ■* 

3. In the words of tlie Governor General’s Minute, these objects 
may bo thus defined : — 

— The cstablisliment of a general system of railways, connecting 
the several Presidencies, and constituting the great trunk lines within 
them. 

“ 2nd . — The formation of a junction line between Bombay and the 
grand trunk line from Calcutta to the north-west, either by the Valley 
of the Nerbudda, or by way of Baroda and Neemuch, but preferably by 
the latter in the first instance, if further examination should recommend it. 

o 3reZ. — The formation of a line into Khandeish, but not up the 
Ghauts, unless a survey of the line by the Taptce river should show the 
Ghaut line to be less obiectionable than the river line.” 
m 
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4, I have placed these objects in the order in which they occur in 
the Governor General’s Minute, which has been fully concurred in by 
the Supreme Council, and by the Honorable Court. I ought %o add 
that the Governor General expressly states, that the Thull Ghaut line 
should not be sanctioned as a great trunk line of communication be- 
tween Bombay and the other parts of India; and that even if the. Ghaut 
line into Khandcish slionld prove better than the river line, it should not 
be sanctioned as now proposed by the Thull Ghaut, unless further 
survey should establish that no better access to the table-land can be 
found on the Sahyadree range, and that the present objectionable features 
in the Thull Ghaut cannot be avoided. 


5. Captain Crawford has confined himself almost exclusively to the 
consideration of the last of these objects, which is in itself, no doubt, a 
very important one; and he has, I think, succeeded in making out, that 
if the principal object in view were to establish a communication by 
railway between Bombay and Khandeisli, the Ghaut line is to be pre- 
ferred to the valley one. He sums u}) his reasons (paragraph 12) for 
preferring the Ghaut to the river line in the following six sentences — 
as I do not concur in the whole of these reasons, f propose to offer my 
remarks upon them seriatim : — 


— The Thull Ghaut line is to be yneferred to that by Rural and 
the Taplcc A^xllcy, in that it is the most dir(*ct. 

2n(L — That it occupies the route by which the traffic of the country 
is at present conducted. 

« Zrd. — That, omitting the Ghaut ascent as an exceptional case, it is 
mile for mile a cheaper line to construct. 

— ^^.Phat, intermediately between Bombay and Jnlgaum, there are 
more places and localities outlie Thull Ghaut line with which it is 
desirable to open communication than on the other route. 

“ — That there is every reason to expect .that it will be throughout 

a paying line. 

a — That it passes through a healthy country.” 


6. I have just said, that if the principal object in view were to estab- 
lish a communication by railway between Bombay 
and Khandeish, this line would be entitled to the 
preference. But this is not the question : what we 
have to consider is — Which line is the best for the 
general interests of this Presidency, and of British 
India? It has been decided by the highest autho- 
rities that the Thull Ghaut line ought not to be sanctioned as a grand 
trunk line between Bombay and the other patts of India : consequently, 


Isf Reasm . — ‘'The 
Thull Ghaut line is to 
be preferred to that by 
Surat and the Taptee 
yallcy» in that it is the 
most direct.” 
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its formation would not further the two •first objects laid down in the 
Governor GeneraPs Minute. 

7. Taptee Valley line would give a circuitous communication 
between Bombay and Khandeish, but it would give us a railway com# 
munication with Guzerat, the richest province under this Presidency, 
and the one from which we derive the bulk of our exports ; it would 
give us the preferable line of railway to the North-West Provinces ; and 
it would prom^ote the eventual extension of railways to Scinde and the 
Punjaub. It would give even Khandeish and Bcrar a shorter and 
more level route to the sea, should it be found to be worth while to ship 
the cotton of those provinces at Surat, instead of bringing it on by rail- 
way to Bombay. 

8. Captain Crawford urges strongly the disadvantage of a break in 
the transit, such as would be caused by shipping the goods for economy 
sake at Surat, to come down to Bombay by water, thereby necessitating 
the intervention of new agency. I do not deny the inconvenience of 
transhipment, but I do not perceive the necessity for incurring it. If 
the facilities for shipping goods at Surat can be increased so as to lead 
to the cotton, &cc. brought by the railway being shipped there as Colonel 
Kennedy anticipates (Report, ^paragraph 55), there is no reason, I 
suppose, why they sliould not be sent off at once to any part of the 
world ill the same vessels. On the other hand, if it is found more con- 
venient to ship them at Bombay, they will be carrieul on by the railroad, 
at an additional cost, as Colonel Kennedy states, of from Sd. to 16rf. 
per ton. 

9. But admitting that, for the sake of saving some portion of this 
additional expense, the inconvenience of resliipmcnt .will he sometimes 
submitted to, I must observe that Captain CrawfoixVs sense of this kind 
of inconvenience appears to be much keener upon this line than on the 
other; for in a subsequent paragraph (19) he says: — “That the Thull 
Ghaut ascent is an unfavourable feahire in the direct route is^most true ; 
but even supposing the aiscenl by rail impossible, which is not the case, 
I am confident, that were tlie Ghaut ascent by rail omillcd altogether, 
the line constructed to the foot of the Ghaut, and commenced again 
from the top, leaving the five intermediate miles to bo worked by the 
present excellent road on it, it would still in every point of view be a 
preferable one to the circuitous one proposed.” 

10. I should be disposed to question the soundness of the 2?id reason, 

even if I admitted the grounds upon which it rests; 

2nd Rcflsow,.-— " That commerce always takes the easiest route which 

it occupies tho route by . ^ /. .. 

which the traffic of t^ isopen to it. Bclorc Vasco de Gama, the com* 
merce of India, such as it was, found its way to 
Europe by the .Red Sea, and .at an earlier period, 
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when that route was closed, tfy Samarkand and Bokhara ; but the mo- 
ment an easier (though by the way a more circuitous) route was open 
to it, it forsook its former course. And so with the cotton of iBetar : 
thirty years ago, not a bale of cotton was brought from these districts 
to Bombay;' its only outlet then was by the Ganges. <‘In 1824-25, an 
attempt was' first made by wealthy Native merchanis to establish a 
traffic in cotton between Berar and Bombay. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
took the lead, and was quickly followed by Kama Suiiker (lopaljee, 
Bunmul Sunker, Viccajee and Pestonjoc Meerjee.”^* Tin* route at 
first was probably by the Malseq Ghaut, which had been made or re- 
stored by Nana Furnavees. The Bhore Ghaut road was not opened till 
1831. It is only within the last few years tliat the I'linll Ghaut ha<i 
been improved, at an expense of lakhs of rupees, and it is now the 
main channel of communication between Berar and* Bombay. But if 
superior facilities w('re afforded by any otlu'r roul(', 1 have no doubt 
that it would in its turn be as readily and as quickly abandoned as the 
routes which it superseded. 

11. I cannot, however, admit what is implied in this .reason of 
Captain Crawford’s, viz. that is now no trallie, or very Utth', along 
the Taptee Valley to Surat, 'riiere is y very gre^at amount of traffic 
between Guzerat and the Deee<m, wliieh must adopt thc' line of the 
Taptee Valley, and which is wliolly ind(‘])('iident of any line to Bom- 
bay. There are no recorded statistics of the amount of thi^ traffic, but 
I am assured upon most excellent authoiity that it is very great; and 
there is no doubt that it would be largely increased .by any improve- 
ment of the facilities for transit on the Ta))teo Valley line, 

12. The 3rd! reason, lik(‘ the Im/, would have greater force if the 
main objeer were to connect Bombay and Khan- 
doish; but against the saving ot upwards of half a 
million, which Captain Crawford thinks will he 
effected by the adoption of tlu^ 'riinll (Uiaut line, 
must be set the loss of a railway communication 
between Bombay and Guzerat, according to Captain 

Crawford himself (paragraph 39) the richest cotton district of India, 
to say nothing in this place of the eventual prospect of etfecting what 
the , Government of India consider the preferable junction with the 
'Upper Provinces and Central India. Besides, I must remark that the 
argument is incapable of pniof, without detailed estimates, and that 
these do not at present exist. The very heavy expense which has 
, attended the construction of a common road from Shahpoor to the foot 
of the Thull Ghaut shows, I think, that it ought not to be admitted 
without question. 

* Chapman’s Cotton and Commerce of ludia^ page 75. 


3rd Reason, — “That, 
omitting the Ghaut as- 
cent as an exceptional 
case, it is mild' for mile 
the cheaper line to con- 
struct.” 
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13. It does not appear to me that thefe is greater weight in Captain 

, „ C?rawford’s 4/A reason than in the precedinsr ones. 

intermediately between * ithoiit taking into account the many populous 
Bombay and Jul<?aum, cities and rich districts which the prolon^ilioii 
and localities on the Colonel Kennedy s line would connect with Born- 

ThuU Ghaut line nitli bay, and confining our view to the places on either 

which it 13 desirable *• y \ ^ 

to open communication line between Jjoinbay and Julgauni, T am prepared 

than on the other to show that there arc more places, with a certain 
route ^ ^ 

amount of population and comim^rce, and a greater 

variety of exportable produce, upon the Surat than upon the Thull 

Ghaut line. 

14. Captain Crawford himself admits that Sural is a place of greater 
coiiimereial importance than any upon the (rliant line. 

15. Besides Surat, the 'Faptee Valley jiasses through Danoo, Baida 
Parec, Bulsar, Oundavee, Nowsaree, Soneghuv^ Nuudoorbar, Amulnair, 
Uhurriimgaum, and Nussi'erabad, and at a short distance from Basscin, 
Mahim, C'hceehun, Damaiin, Sonegliur, Knmdole, besides a number of 
considerable places on tlie north bank of the 'l^iptoe. 

16. Aft<‘r leaving Callian, the Thull Gliaut line passes through no 
place wliich is marked in the ijiap as more than a mere village. 

17. Munmar, the only place quoted by Captain Crawford which 
lies actually on the line, as marked upon the map which accompanies 
his Keport, is of this cla^s, 'rhe other place's alluded to by Captain 
Crawford, viz. Nassick, Chandore, and Malligaum, arc from 10 to 20 
miles distant from the line, and Suniiur and Burgaurn, which he has 
not mentioned, apjiear to be about equally distant from it. 

18. To assist ill lurming an estimate of tlie comparative importance 
of the plai'cs on or near tlie two lines, T transcribe below such infor- 
mation as I have been ableao procure from a reference to the records of 
Government, and from other sources; — 

Places on the Taptee Valli:y Ltnj;. 

Danoo. — 512 houses ; 2,310 inhabitants. Trade (including Chcc- 
chun) — 

Imports Co.’s Rs. 90,267 

Exports. 3,08,300 

Baida Paree. — 3,504 inhabilanls. Trade in rice, timber, salt, and 
grain. A Mamlutdar has recently been appointed to reside in this 
place. 

Bulsar (an increasing population), 9,765 inhabitants in 1851. 


Imports & Exports (same year) Rs, 10,24,362 

Ditto in 1852-53 ] 1,24,020 


9,000 inhabitants, chiefly Parsees (in 1850). Exports 
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ginger and castor oil, grafn, timber, and all kinds of jungle pro- 
ducts for making dyes, medicines, &c. ; cotton and silk cloths 
manufactured. 

iNoiosaree, — 15,800 inhabitants, many Parsees. The country around 
Nowsaree is particularly rich and productive. The trade of this 
place is chiefly in agricultural products. This town and Gundavee 
belong to the Guicowur, who used to receive Rs. 120 per beega 
for the sugar-cane land at Gundavee. 

Surat , — Population 80,505 (census of 1851). Trade in 1852-53, from 
official returns — 

Imports Rs. 33,27,714 

Exports 33,96,689 


Rs. 67,24,403 

Son^g'hfir , — About 2,000 housc> 

Nowapoor. — No information. 

Nundoorbar, — 1,962 houses (1851); population 6,863. 

Amuhiair, — 1,661 houses; populntion 6,955. 

Dhurrum^aum, — 6,3(50 houses ; population 8,968. 

Nussecrabad, — No iniormation. f 

Places near the Taptiui Valley Link. 

Bassein, with suburbs. — Population 18,9^0 in 1852-53. 

Imports Rs. 3,50,851 

Exports 8,11,093 

Rs. 11,64,944 

Exports chiefly salt and sugar. 

Mahim, — Population 5,357. Exports and Imports in 1852-53, 
Rs. 2,54,496. 

There is *110 statistical information that I have been able to find 
respecting Damaun, Mr. Reid, Assistant 'Collector of Surat, esti- 
mated the population at 10,000. 

Place on the Thull Ghaut Line, mentioned by Captain Crawford. 

Munmar, — 125 houses, 500 inhabitants. 

Places near the Thull Ghaut Line. 

JVb55fcfc.~About 10 miles from the line ; 30 from Egutpoorce, at the 
top of the Ghaut ; 3,687 houses ; 21,860 inhabitants. No trade 
returns procurable. 

, Chandore. — ^About 20 miles from the line : 1,277 houses ; 5,558 
inhabitants. 
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Malligaum . — About 20 miles from the line ; a military station : 1,400 
hpuses ; 7,481 inhabitants. 

Simnur . — 10 miles or so from the line ; 1,368 houses; 7,497 population. 

Burgaum . — About the same distance : 955 houses; 8,508 populatidh. 

19. I must not omit to notice a consideration to which Captain 
Crawford adverts in connection with the ground of preference with 
which we are now dealing. The Thull Ghaut route would give an 
easy access to a sanatariurn situated within four or five hours’ distance 
by rail of Bombay, though now but little known. This sanatariurn is 
either the table-land at Egutpooree, at the lop of the Thull Ghaut, or it 
is a mountain (Kulsac), reputed to be ihe highest land in the Deccan, 
within 7 miles of Egutpooree. The former would possess no advantage 
that I am aware of over Matheran, which will be brought certainly 
within four hours of Bombay at the end of the present year, or whenever 
the line towards Poona is completed to Narell, or over Khandalla or 
Kussoor, whichever point may be chosen for ascending the Ghauts in 
this (south-easterly) direction. The latter (Kulsae orKulsabaec) I have 
made inquiries about, and if this is the s|)()l where Captain Crawford 
expects to see a sanatariurn established, I fear the result shows that the 
expectation is not likely to 1»(? realized. Dr. Gibson thus writes of it 
in a private letter to a friend : — ‘‘I did not require' to ascend Kulsabaee 
again, as I had seen all that could bo seen, which by the way is not 
much. The hill is 5,200 feet higl), asceuit long, but easy; no jungle,' 
and the top a mere ])late of rock ; length within a quarter of a mile, with a 
siijall mount, on which thei-e is a temple. 4'lie supply of water is from 
one spring, and would not, I should lliink, sullice for twenty persons.” 

20. When the guarantee of Government is asked to one of the two 
lines, it is not enough to assert, or even to prove 
that one of them is likely to be a paying line. The 
converse niusl be })r()\ed of the other, or it is no 
argument in favour of the first. Admitting, 
however, for the sake of argument, that Captain 

Crawford’s estimate of the cost of botli linos, and of the remunerative 
prospects of the shorter line, is correct, it still leinains to be considered 


hih Reason . — That 
thpve is every reason to 
expect that it will lie 
throughout a paying 


whether the guarantee of Government should be given to this line, 
which only opens up that part of tlio country to wliic.li it directly leads, 
and which, in the deliberate judgment of tlic Cfovernment of India, 
should never be sanctioned as a great trunk line ol communication, or 
to the longer line, which not only affords to the same districts an easier 
and shorter road to the sea, but which unites to the capital of this 
Presidency some of its richest and. most important districts, and which 
may eventually place us in direct railway communication with Delhi, 
Scinde, and the Pnnjaub. 
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21. I now approacli the last of the reasons which Captain Crawford 
(Mh Reason — “ TJmt bis preference of the 'riiull Ghaut; route. 


it parses through a heal- 
thy OOUlltj^’.'^ 


I do so with a due sense of the importance of the 
considerations which it suggests. Though I can- 
not admit of Captain Crawford’s assertions without qualification, yet 
I will not for a moment deny that th(‘ tract of thinly inhabited and 
woody country at the foot of the Tliull Ghaut is both less extensive and 
less unhealthy than that wliicli would bo traversed by the Taplee 
Valley line. 

22. It may be as well, hoAveyer, to show that the Thull Ghaut is not 
altogether as liealthy or as cheaply to be constructed a line as it is some- 
times represented. In Mr. Chapman’s excellent work on the cotton and 
commerce of India, I liiid (in Appendix, page 38G) an extract from a 
letter from the late Mr. Langford, Collector of Ahmednuggur, on the 
subject of the Thull Gliaut Inne: — ‘G doubt much, however, if you 
could have found a line for a rail from Shahpoor to Kussara, as in parts 
the country is very rugged, having many deep ravines, that would 
have been great obstach's to the works; added lo.wliich, this line is, at 
certain seasons, a particularly unhealthy one, and Kussara, which you 
must have made a hailing station, abouttas deadly a place as any I am 
acquainted with, the fevers eauglit there generally being faftil ones/’ 
Again, at page 388 of the same book, I find the following opinion of 
the late Lieutenant Chapman, who was then employed in making the 
admirably engineered road up the Thull Gliaut, which has since been 
called by his name. After stating that the villages in the iiciglibour- 
hood are few and small, and that it is difficult to obtain a sufficient 
number of hands, he proceeds: — “During the hot season the scanty 
supply of water * deters workmen from a‘<sembling in numbers ; during 
the rains the greater portion are engaged in cultivating their village 
fields, which occupation au offer of eniployment, remunerating in a 
quadruple ciegree would, I hardly think, induce them to forego; and 
during the cold seasoif the climate of the Ghaut jungles is of so 
deadly a nature, especially to a Deceanee man, that few arc found 
willing to stand the brunt of it.” The authority upon which the above 
statements rest will not be disputed, iieilher can it bo denied that they, 
to a certain extent at least, imjmgii the reason for preferring the Thull 
Ghaut line, which we are now considering. 

23. The Taptee Valley lijie, however, would pass for some 50 miles 
through the Dang jungles, a tract which Captain Crawford considers 
so deadly, that he doubts it would be possible to complete the road 
through it, from the difficulty wliich would be found in ke(?p}hg bodies 
of coolies together in it (paragraph 32). It this doubt be well founded, 
the question of making the line must be decided in the negative ; but 
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until it ha$ been tried, i should be slow fo admit the impossibility ; in- 
deed, ^ far as making a common road can be considered a test, it has 
been already ^Ived, and the possibility established. 

24. If it be possible to construct a railroad through an unhealthy dis- 
trict, it is clear that in a sanitary point of view, as well as in every other 
reiijpect, it would be a more eligible means of transit than an ordinary road. 

25. Captain Crawford contends (paragraph 33), I think somewhat 
paradoxically, that making a railroad through the Dang would hot only 
prove of no use in assisting the clearance and improvement of the dis- 
trict, but that it would tend to keep it permanently in its present wretch- 
ed condition. To prove this, Captain Cijtwford argues that the clearance 
would be confined to the mere strip required for the line itself, which he 
averages at 11 acres per mile, and to the cutting of wood for fuel for th'e 
engines, which would produce no perceptible effect upon such immense 
jungles, as a tree felled would be replaced in the ensuing season by an 
undergrowth of bush. 

26. I venture to think that the clearance, if the railroad were made, 
would be much greater than Captain Crawford supposes. In the first 
place, the railroad itself does not merely consume wood as fuel for the 
engines : sleepers arc required for the permanent way, and timber for 
building and fencing purposes It might, perhaps, be cheaper in the 
first instance to burn wood in the furnaces for smelting iron, than to ex- 
tend the line some 70 or 80 miles beyond, them to the cpal-field of the 
Nerbudda ; and the wood required for these purposes would be but a 
small portion of what we may reasonably expect would be felled in con- 
sequence of the opening of the railway. I am informed by Dr. Gibson, 
the Conservator of Forests, that the timber now sold from the Dang 
jungles amounts to from Rs. 35,000 to Rs. 60,000 jier annum, according 
to the demand for it, and that the price is very much enhanced by the 
rugged nature of the roads. 

27. There can be no doubt that this is the case ; and that if facilities 
were afforded for IraiiSporling this valuable timber to a market, its 
price would be reduced, and the demand for it proportiohably increased. 
If a railroad were carried through these forests, there would be a tim- 


ber yard at every station, and an increased supply would be opened 
to the ship-builders of ‘Surat and Bombay. As this supply became, ex- 
hausted in the neighbourhood of tlic railway, branch lines would be 
laid down in the more distant parts of the jungle, and as great clearances 
would be thus in time effected, with a little encouragement— a remission 
of assessment for a certain period, &c. — the land thus cleared would be 
occupied or cultivated. The theory that a tedious and expensive cart 
traffic has a tendency to improve and develope the resources of an un- 
healthy district, while a more rapid and economical mode of transport 
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would lead to an opposite result, has certainly 4hc merit of originality. 

I may be pardoned, however, for expressing my conviction that the 
progress of clearing and improvement in any district wilUbe in the ratio 
of the Tacilities afforded for traversing it, and for exporting its produce ; 
that produce being, in the present case, precisely of the description 
which a railway would convey most easily and cheaply to market. I 
cannot quit the subject of the unhealthiness of this part of the Taptee 
Valley ‘line without noticing the two fatal instances which Captain 
Crawford quotes in corroboration of his views. Mr. Suart certainly 
died at Nundoorbar, and had exposed himself to the effects of the^ 
climate of the Dang; but ho di^not die of fever, but of cholera, which 
was at the time very prevalent all over the country. 

" 28. I have Dr. McLeniian’s authority for stating, that from the 
accounts transmitted to the Medical Board, Ensign Lamb^s death was 
attributable to the effects of exposure to the sun, quite irrespective 
of malaria. But, in truth, as I understand that he began his survey 
at Amulnair, and worked towards Julgaum and the eastward, his 
lamented death could not in any case be ascribed to the peculiar 
unhealthiness of the country. He never was within 50 miles of the 
Dang. * 

29. If I chose to quote isolated cases in support of Mr. l4angford^s 
and Lieutenant Chapman’s opinions on the subject of the unhealthincss 
of the Thull Qhaut line, I might refer to a recent communication from 
Dr. Green (No. 666, paragraph 3), who has been erecting the electric 
telegraph upon the exact line which Captain Crawford says passes 
through a healthy country. 

30. He informs us, that from deaths and disease he is left without 
an inspector. I should be sorry, however, to argue from this that the 
electric telegraph ought not to have been erected, or that it should have 
been carried by a different route. 

31. I fehr that whichever way the railroad is made, we must be 
prepared for very numerous casualties. Every possible means must be 
taken to lessen the risk, and to reduce the number of victims ; but it 
would be as idle to expect that we shall carry on a victorious campaign 
on the Danube without loss, as that we should successfully overcome 
the physical difficulties with which we have to contend in making rail- 
roads through such a country as India, without a certain and heavy 
sacrifice of human life. 

32. I have now gone through the reasons assigned by Captain Craw- 
ford for preferring the Thull Ghaut to the Taptee Valley line into 
Khandeish ; but before I turn to his observations on the main line of 
the proposed Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railwajr, I mast point 
out that the difference of length between the two lines into Khandeish 
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will be reduced by 16 miles if the^ line^by Mahim and Ghorebunder, 
which ^seems preferable in every respect to the other, is selected. 

33. ^ I may further remark, that if it be admitted that the formation 
of the main line is desirable, which will hardly be contested •1>y any 
one who has read the Governor General’s Minute, and is capable of 
giving an impartial consideration to the subject, the advantage of a 
branch line, to enable the Company that undertakes this important line 
to bring down the iron of the Valley of the Nerbudda for its rdils, and 
the timber of the jungles of the Tapteefor its sleepers, is almost equally 
apparent. Nor will this advantage be confined to this Company alone. 

I shall presently allude to other projects, which would be greatly 
furthered by a reduction in the price of these materials — a saving, ac- 
cording to Qolonel Kennedy’s calculation, equal to at least three-sevenths 
of the cost of construction. 

34. I now come to Captain Crawford’s observations on Colonel 
Kennedy’s main line, which is intended ultimately to connect Bombay^ 
the great western sea-port, with the Central and North-Western Provinces 
of India. The direction of the line, however, is at present determined 
only as far as Baroda — the extension to Ahmedabad may either form a 
portion of the main line or a |jranch : this will depend upon the result 
of a further examination of the different routes by which it is proposed 
to effect a junction with the grand trunk line from Calcutta to the west, 

35. I must admit, that while I can have no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion that this line would be an eligible one as a great trunk railway, 
it is hardly, perhaps, to be expected that Captain Crawford (paragraph 38) 
should give a professional opinion upon the very slight data which 
Colonel Kennedy’s present Report affords ; but while I do not blame 
him for suspending his judgment upon a portion of the project which 
is so far from being matured, I must say that I think it would have 
been as w^ll if he had also postponed all remarks upon the details of 
this portion (paragraph 52) until its general features had assumed a 
more definite shape. 

36. The direction of the line, however, to Baroda, with the extension 
to Ahmedabad, whether the latter is to become a part of the main line, 
or only a branch, is fixed ; and Captain Crawford divides it into two 
sections, for the purpose of considering each separately. 

37. The first of these sections, from Bombay to Surat, he thinks (para- 
graph 43) is not likely to pay : My opinion of this section is such, 
that supposing railway companies were engaged in carrying out works 
in this country uncontrolled by Government, and without the stimulus 
of guaraDktees, I believe it would be almost the last portion of line that 
would be' undertaken in this Presidency.” 

38. The ^principal reason for this opinion seems to be that a railway 
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oannot compete with the sea fv>ute for the geneiai goods traffic* Cap- 
tain Crawford acknowledges (paragraph 42) that the passenger traffic 
is likely to be conijiderable, “ particularly when the line is completed 
<ui to Bfiroda and Ahmedabad. The whole of Guzeratis very populous ; 
the Natives of that province have' large mercantile transactions with 
Bombay, and, having a particular horror of a sea voyage, however short, 
would probably eagerly avail themselves of the facilities afforded by the 
railroad.’’ He is, however, quite unable to estimate the possible extent 
of such traffic ; but, to support a line of 190 miles in length, it must be 
both considerable and constant.” 

39. • I must, in the first place, doubt whether, as assumed by Cap- 
tain Crawford, the sea route will always be preferred to the railroad for 
the general goods traffic. 

40. It must be borne in mind, that with Native sea-going craft, the 
advantage of such means of transport depends very much on the direc- 
tion in which the goods arc going. 

41. While the prevailing winds are northerly, the voyage from Surat 
to Bombay is short and certain, that from Bombay to Surat long and 
tedious ; and vice versa when the winds become southerly. 

42. During the prevalence of norther) y winds, the railway will offer 
great advantages for the transport of goods going io Surat ; after the 
southerly winds set in, equally great advantages for goods coming from 
Surat, During the monsoon, indeed, the railway would have the 
advantage either way. 

43. With respect to the passenger traffic, I need only refer to the 
passage I have just quoted from Captain Crawford’s Minute, and to my 
remarks and marginal notes in paragraph 18 of this Minute, in which 1 
compare the trade and population of places on this section of the line 
with the Thull Ghaut line. 

44. I now come to the section between Surat and Ahmedabad. 
Upon this pbrtion of the line, I need only quote Captain Crawford (para- 
graph 39): — “Every opinion that I have hoard upon the subject 
admits that it must be an eminently successful project, passing, as the 
line would, through the richest cotton districts of India.” 

45. A little further on he says : — “ Looking at the subject in a comi- 
mercial point of view alone, I should consider the most advisable plan 
would be to commence the work from Suraf to Ahmedabad, postponing 
for the time the section from Surat to Bombay.” 

^ ^6. There appears to me to be some little inconsistency in Captain 
.^©rawford’s opinion, that in a commercial point of view, the railway 
from Guzerat should stop’ at Surat, while that from Khondeisfa should 
be carried {vi& the Thull Ghaut) to Bombay, ^urat is the nearest 
shipping port to both these provinces, and if it is, or can be rendered a 
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sufficiently good port for GuaJcrat, \^hf should it not be worth con- 
necting by railway with Ehandeish ? 

47^, I have myself no doubt of the great advantage, in a commercial 
point of view alone, of connecting Bombay by railway with ils most 
fertile province ; and, looking upon tWb project in this narrower light, 
llam not disposed to consider the two sections into which Captain 
Crawford has divided this part of the line independently of each other, 
but, as a Government, we are bound not to confine ourselves Solely to 
mercantile considerations. 

48. Bearing in mind the great political and military objects contem- 
plated l>y the Governor General, as explained in the 30th to the 35th para- 
^aphs of 'His Tiordship’s Minute of 20th April 1853, 1 cannot doubt 
thfit the Baroda line ought to bo sanctioned. 

49. I may here advert to the project of a Scinde and Guzerat rail- 

wayj which was shown me by the late Mr. Suart a short time before 
his death. This line would branch ofl’ from the Baroda and Ahmcd- 
abad line at Neriad, and, passing by Kairaand Dholka, with a branch to 
Bhownuggur and Gogo, and another to Rhadunp<3or, it would traverse 
Kutcb, and come out upon the Indus at Jerruck, from which point to 
Kurrachee I understand that ^another company propose to construct a 
failwa](^ ♦ 

50. I am perfectly aware, that at the commencement of a great 

European war there can bo but a remote prospect of the execution of 
such extensive projects; and I fear that this difficulty may atfect the 
lines now in progres.s, as well as those which we are now considering ; 
but they are not, on that account, to be kept out ot view altogether. The 
policy of completing a great system of railroads, uniting every part of 
India, is constantly to be kept in sight ; and in considering a proposal 
like the one now before us, the prospect, however distant, of establishing 
a railway communication between Bombay and Scinde, and of 
thoroughly opening up the rich cotton field of Guzerat, ou^ht not to be 
disregarded. • 

51. In connection with this proposal, Colonel Kennedy has made a 

suggestion for the improvement of the common roads of Guzerat, which 
appears to me well worthy of being tried. 1 allude to the plan detailed 
iu paragraph 54 of his Minute. I would furnish a copy of this para- 
graph to the Collector and Executive Engineers in Guzerat, and request 
themto'give it a trial upon roads of different classes, and report the 
result for the information of Government. * 

52. I will not enter in this Minute upon the consideration of the 
plans in Colonel Kennedy’s Report for the improvement of the harbour 
of Surat, and the protection of the town from floods. These are most 
important end interesting subjects, but it is not necessary to mix them 
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up with the discussion on tVie merits of the line of railway now 
before us. 

63. Neither will I follow Captain Crawford in his criticism upon 
professional details, upon which, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
flimsy texture of the tracing pdpcr upon which the plans are drawn, 
and which tore in my hands from a gust of wind, I am not competent 
to offer an opinion. I may, however, be allowed to notice one point, 
upon which an explanation has suggested itself to me, which has 
escaped Captain Crawford. This is an error which has been made in 
the levels. Colonel Kennedy’s surveys make the point at which both 
railways meet, atJulgaum in Khandeish, only 405*f55 feet above the 
starting point at Calliun, whereas, according to the more accurate and 
careful survey of the Great Indian Peninsula Company, it is 653 ffeet 
above that place. Captain Crawford believes that the error must have 
occurred between Surat and Julgauin, as he thinks the difference between 
Callian and Surat (46'22 feet) is about correct. 

54. Now, the section in which Captain Crawford believes the error 
to have taken place is precisely the Taptee Valley section, upon which 
Colonel Kennedy, having only one surveyor available, was glad to 
obtain the assistance of three young officers of the line, who got leave to 
assist hifh. It is hardly fair to impute this error to Colonel Kewnedy’s 
staff, when it is evident that it is more likely to have been the fault of 
these volunteers. 

65. It must not be inferred from anything that I have written, that 
I undervalue the importance of Captain Crawford’s professional criti- 
cism. I fully admit the necessity of the most rigid scientific and prac- 
tical scrutiny in all projects of this nature, and, differing as I do from 
Captain Crawford upon the general cpiestion, I am also aware that the 
solution of that question must, in a great degree, depend upon profes- 
sional points, which I feel myself incompetent to discuss. 

66. In concluding this Minute, I trust it is unnecessary for me to 

disclaim either partiality towards Colonel Kennedy’s scheme, or an 
opposite feeling towards the Great Indian Peninsula Company’s. I have 
endeavoured to consider fairly the claims of the former to the support 
of Government, with reference to those objects which the Government 
of India has declared to be of primary and paramount importance ; and 
I am bound to say, that in my humble opinion, and as far as I am able 
to judge, it appears to meet those objects. TheThull Ghaut line would 
n<jt do so. ♦ 

57. The Government of India, indeed, have decided, that it is not 
fitted for a great trunk line, and that even if it is preferred to the branch 
by the Taptee Valley as a local line, it is not to be sanctioned until a 
searching survey shall have established the fact that no bettor access to 
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the table-land can be found, and that thi present objectionable features 
in this Ghaut cannot be avoided. I understand, that in the course of 
the last working season, some improvement has been made in the incline 
upon the Thull Ghaut, The Report is not yet before us, an<f I have 
not heard that any such general examination of the Sahyadree range has 
yet been made as will satisfy the Government of India that the present 
is the best line that can be found for ascending the Ghauts. 

58. The effect, therefore, of adopting Captain Crawford’s* opinion 
would be, not merely to express our preference for a line whose prolon- 
gation will not be sanctioned as a great trunk line, but to postpone for 
an indefinite period the establishment of railway communication with 
Guzerat, Scinde, and Hindustan, and even with Khandeish and Berar. 

(Signed) ELPIIINSTONE. 

18 th July 1854, 


MINUTE BY .THE HONORABLE MR. WARDEN, DATED 

29tii JULY 1854. 

As the Right Honorable the President treats the subject of railways 
in India with a skilful hand, betokening that he has studied the subject, 
it is the less necessary that I should trouble the Board with any detailed 
remarks : still I arn unwilling to record a silent vote on what His Lord- 
ship justly esteems a question the most important that is likely to come 
before us or our successors for many years to come. 

2. Colonel Kennedy and Major Crawford do not, as it appears to me, 
join issue on the same point. The Colonel places his recorftmendations 
(and they are the recommendations which he supported when, as yet, 
he had no personal interest in the matter) on the broad basis on which 
alone such railways as are to be “ executed without further delay” can 
be sanctioned (Governor General’s Minute, paragraph 9), viz. “ upon a 
scale proportioned to the extent of the British dominions in the east, and 
to the immediate benefits they are calculated to produce ; the main 
considerations being the extent of political and commercial advantages 
which a railway is calculated to afford ; the engineering facilities which 
it presents ; and its adaptation to .serve as a main channel for the recep- 
tion of such subordinate lines as may hereafter be found necessary for 
special public purposes (G. G. M. para. 15), or for affording the means 
of conveyance to particular districts” ; it being of the first importance 
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to connect the several Presicfencies by a line of rail, each with the 
otlier (G. G. M. para, 28), and to unite Hindustan and the districts 
to the north-west with the western parts of the peninsula’^ ; it jbeing 
expected of the railways to be executed without delay, that the 
Presidency of Bombay shall, from its political situation, afford, with 
safety to itself, extensive and valuable aid to the Government of India, 
in the event of the Bengal army being suddenly and heavily threatened 
by any "of those very possible events, viz. an invasion by the way of 
Cabool, and by an European force, or trouble on the frontier of Nepaul.” 
(G. G. M. paras. 20, 21.) 

3. While these are the objects embraced by Colonel Kennedy's pro- 
posals, Major Crawford gives precedence to the question of the commu- 
nication with Khandeish (letter of 31st May 1854, paragraph 9), in order 
that a decision as to the route, viz. the Thull Ghaut or Tapteo Valley, 
may be come to with as little delay as possible ; and in the 2nd para- 
graph of his letter dated the 31st January 1853, he says that he proposes, 
after some slight allusion to the questions of vast and extended impor- 
tance embraced by Colonel Kennedy, to confine himself to the portion 
of Major Kennedy’s Memoir more particularly affecting the question of 
railways on the Bombay side of India but while we are on the one 
hand forbidden ((i. O. M. para. 47) to sanction the Thull Ghaut even as a 
local line, until further examination shall have been made, and an autho- 
ritative comparison instituted between the Ghaut line and the river line, 
and told (G. G. M. para. 43) that the Thull Ghaut line ought by no means 
to be adopted as a great trunk line, unless nature has denied the pos- 
sibility of finding a better ; we are, on the other hand, enjoined, in deal- 
ing with so large a matter as railways for India,’ to look beyond the in- 
terests and the impressions of the moment.” (G.G. M. para. 53.) 

4. Even then, if wc had before us all the information on which the 

authoritative comparison” between the Ghaut line and the river line 

could be made, we could not follow either “ without delay,” unless it 
can be at the same time shown that such line i?? fit to be a trunk line. 

5. But we shall not have reached this point until we have surveyed 
the Ghauts from end to end, and ascertained the comparative virulence 
and extent of the fever prevailing at Kussara, and other localities of stag- 
nant air immediately under the Ghauts, and that which prevails in the 
50 miles of jungle between Surat and Khandeish. Judging, however, 
from the tales I have heard, from time to time, during a service of more 
than thirty-three years, of the victims to the latter, the mortality to be 
expected from opening the river line will be comparable to the risk of a 
forlorn hope rather than to that of ordinary campaigning, and the result 
such as Walcheren exhibited rather than anything that will, as I hojfe, 
befal us on the Danube. 
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6. On this mattet Major Morris, the Superintendent of Police in 

Khand^eish, who has passed many years in the neighbourhood of those 
junglps, might, I think, be consulted with advantage. ^ 

7. As we are not, then, in the condition required by the Gkoverndr 
General for making our election between the Ghaut and Taptee lines, 
and even if we were, we are bound to address ourselves, in the first 
instance, to the trunk lines, which arc to%e entered on “ without delay,” 
for the reasons urged by His Lordship the President, from the 12th 
paragraph of his Minute, and never doubting that whichever route we 
take, the “ line will readily draw the traffic to itself,” I cannot hesitate 
to express my concurrence in the opinion conveyed in his 48th para* 
graph, that the Baroda line ought to be sanctioned, 

(Siggjd) J. WARDEN. 

July 29lh, 1854. 


MINUTE BY THE IIONORABTiE MR. LUMSDEN, DATED 
2nd SEPTEMBER 1851. 

After having attentively read and considered the Minute of our Right 
Honorable President, I submit the following remarks with the utmost 
deference, and with considerable hesitation. 

' B 

2. Indeed, it is solely a sense of responsibility which impels me to 
add a word to what he has written, and the hope that a brief diseti>sion 
of the subject from a somewhat different point of view, however wanting 
in authority, may yet prove of some slight assistance to thosc^with whom 
the settlement of the question now at issue will finally rest. 

3. I will consider that question as confined to very narrow limits — 
Is the railroad which is to unite Bombay with the cotton producing 
districts of Khandeish and Berar to be carried over the Ghauts, along 
the line surveyed by Mr Berkley and his staff, for the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company, or by the line projected by Colonel 
Kennedy, along the coast to Surat, and thence eastward by the Valley 
of the Taptee to the village of Julgaum, in Khandeish, where it would 
meet the former line, and from whence either line would lake a com- 
mon direction eastward towards Berar ? 

4. It seems to be understood by our Right Honorable President, 
that the adoption of either line would necessitate the relinquishment 
of the other. 
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5. It i»s because I am unal^Ic to view the matter in that light that I 
venture to offer a few observations, to which I attach no other value 
than that they express convictions wiiich in my place I feel I^ought 
rfot to toneeal. 

6. If, indeed, it should be resolved that only a single line of rail, 
leading from Bombay into the interior, in a northern and north-eastern 
direction, is to be sanctioned/ then I should unlicsitiitingly subscribe 
to the opinions of our President. 

7. It only becomes me to say that 1 think he has taken the slates- 
man-like view of the question, and going over his Minute paragraph by 
paragraph, if only a single line is to bt; permitted, I assent to his con- 
clusions throughout. 

8. But I think wo are justified in regarding this line purely as a 

local live. The Most Nobh* the (Jovc^rnor General has given it the 
sanction of his approval local live^ and has recommended it (see 

paragraph 16 of his Minute of the 20th A]>ril iSoo) in preference to the 
Poona line, llis advice, even in paragraj)h ol, implies a conditional 
approval ; for he rceoinmcnds tliat it should not be resolved to carry 
such a line to Khandeish up the (ilurit.", iinh'ss a survey of a line by 
the Taj)tcc river should show the Ghaut line to be less objectionable than 
the river line. 

9. It ap))ears to me, that regarded os a local line, this fact has been 
established by the Reports ])efoif' u<^ ; and if it can l)c shown that the 
port of Bombay retpiires, uiub'r any eireinu'-taaces, the construclioii of 
the line over the Ghaut, that it is a paying line, and that there is a com- 
pany prepared and anxious to eo.'i] lelr it, I do not clearly see why 
these interests should be liold to clash with jm])(»rial interests. I may 
ask why they should be saeribeed to anoth(*r ])n)jeet, which is certain 
to suceei'd as a paying line if undertaken without reference to the 
Khandeish branch, and (apially without reference to the port of Bom- 
bay, even though a Junction by rail of the ))orts of Surat and Bombay 
should be judged to be politically necessary? ‘ 

10. There is a separate company, as I understand, prepared to 
undertake this great trunk line, which only needs the sanction of autho- 
rity to commence its work. Nor, as I fully admit, is there a line in 
this Presidency which is better calculated to j^rovide for the commer- 
cial/and the agricultural wants of some of the richest, most populous, and 
most extensive districts in India, and at the same time to subserve objects 
of the greatest political importance, and to advantage Stale economy. 

11. But once more, I must express my humble conviction that it is 
^nol the local line to connect the Port of Bombay with the cotton districts 
. of Khandeish and Berar, and must repeat, that a local line has been dis-^ 

iincthf recognized as necessary^ and its consiriiciion recommended. 
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12. It is on this head that I now request attention to the facts as they 
appear from comparing the two Reports of Colonel Kennedy and Cap- 
tain Crawford. The latter officer has had the advantage of having gone 
over both projected lines, and no one who knows him will deny^that hts 
professional opinion is entitled to the greatest respect equally with the 
Coloners. 

13. Yet I hope it will not be supposed that I am disposed^ to over- 
value it. 

14. His arguments that there are more places on the Thull Ghaut 
line with which it is desirable to open a communication, and that the 
line passes through a more healthy country, than that projected by Colo- 
nel Kennedy, 1 consider have been most conclusively met, and refuted 
as regards their assumed importance, by our lliglil Ttonorable President. 
In particular I believe, indeed, with Ilis Lordship, that the Dang Jun- 
gle would disappear in no very long period before the rail. 

15. But he has established (as statcul iji paragraph 10 of his Report) 

that of the tiro that hi/ tin Thull Ghaut the woH direct bi/ the 

difference hetmeeu ‘2()t) and 390 inilefi, and lhat it occupies the present 
line of traffic^ which aic obvious, find, so far as they go, are decided 
advantages over the other lino.« 

16. He asserts, and his authority is good, lhat omifling the Ghaut 
itself it is mile for mite a cheaper liu^ to conslrud ; correcting Colonel 
Kennedy by observing, in paragraph 23, that there is no Ghaut what- 
ever on this line into Khandeish over the Chandore range. 

17. He observes that there is every rea^^on to expect that it will 
throughout be a paying line; and it is at least liigldy ])robable that the 
further this line is carried into Berar, the more certain would be this 
result. 

18. He argues, on the other hand (sec paragraph 43), that no com- 
mercial company, uninfluenced by the stiniulus of a guarantee, would 
undertake the construction of that portion of CoJonel Kennedy’s line, 
Idl miles in length, which lies between Surat and Bombay, lie shows 
that it passes eighteen large rivers, varying from 30 to 530 yards in 
width, besides innumerable ravines or niillas. 

19. What this fact implies, and how far it constitutes an clement 
in enhancing the cost of engineering work in tliis country, I shall 
endeavour, although it may be a digression, to make apparent. Colonel 
Kennedy, in the 6th paragraph of his Memoir, has argued in defence of 
his line, that there are no spurs from the Sahyadrcc range to pass over, 
and that he does not propose to cross estuaries. 

20. But Colonel Kennedy had not, at the lime he wrote his Report, 
nor has he ever that I know of, seen the country he describes during 
the periodical rains. 
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21. The (lhauts, it is well ' known, run nearly north and south in 
their line of general direction, parallel with the coast, and at a distance 
varying^ from 60 to 25 miles from the sea. Their average altitude may 
probably not be less than 3,000 feel. They have been well described 
by Captain Crawford, in paragraph 45 of his Report to Government of 
the 31st January 1853, as having been likened to a wall: “ broken,’’ he 
adds, “this wall is by huge chasms, and in places by projecting spurs.” 
The annual fall of rain along this -range during the months of June, 
July, and August principally, is enormous. To give some idea of the 
amount, I refer to Dr. JBuist’s valuable pamphlet on the Physical Geo- 
graphy of Hindustan, where he gives the fallal the pass of Khandalla, 
only 1,740 feet above the sea, at 168 inch(»s, and at Mahablcshwur, to 
the southward of Bombay, 4,500 feet, at 248 inehes. I'lie fall is not 
uniform, but violent and partial, and is greater as the range rises in 
height, at least to the height of 1,000 feet. 

22. All this water, with the drainage of the' Konkun itself, has to b(‘ 
swept away to the sea by the rivers and nullas of which wc have spo- 
ken, and therefore we are justified in this case making a remark, which 
I find applied to anotlier proposal of Colonel Ivennedy’s, that “ of the 
works necessary for the protection of a line crossing at right angles the 
whole drainage of such a locality all must at present be surmise.” 

23. But to rny mind the most important of all Captain Craw- 
ford’s objections to Colonel Kennedy’s plan, if regarded in the light 
of an approved local scheme^ is to be gathered from his 17lh and 
41st paragraphs. 

24. In the latter he remarks, that Khandeish cotton arriving at Surat 
by Colonel Kennedy’s railway would be forwarded to Bombay by boat, 
unless the railway could carry it at Id, per ton per mile ; but this is too 
low an estimate. In the former he observes that nine-tenths of the 
traffic would stop at Surat. 

25. Both assertions require some slight examination. From inquiries 
I have made, I may confidently assert that the cost of the transport of a 
ton of cotton per boat from Surat to Bombay is about Rs. 12-2-0, while 
the published rates of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company 
would make the charges of transporting a ton of cotton for the distance 
of 191 miles between Bombay and Surat — 

For pressed cotton Rs, 17 14 6 

For impressed ditto 23 14 0 

26. I am aware that these rates may be objected to as no autho- 
rity. But I conceive that they were not fixed, — the pressed cotton at 

ies per ton per mile, the unpressed at 24 pies ditto, —without a 
dW consideration of the rates which the company could afford to charge 
for transit. 
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27. After making even a considerable allowance, it is highly proba- 
ble, therefore, that cotton would not be transported from Bombay to 
Surat by railway, except during the monsoon. 

28. The other assumption, that the cotton from Khandcish would 
^top at Surat altogether, or, in other words, be shipped from that port, is 
t»f still more consequence to the line of argument by which I have been 
considering the subject. It must be remembered that I have taken the 
confessedly limited view of a local line, the want of which heis been 
felt and acknowledged, not only by the public who have formed a com- 
pany to supply it, but also, as I have shown, by the Most Noble the 
Governor General of India. 

29. The argument that Surat would become the port of the proposed 
branch line to Khandcish, indeed, seems to me to be almost admitted 
as a probable result of the construction of that line by Coloiieh Kennedy 
himself, as well as by our Right Honorable President. 

30. The former, as observed by Captain Crawford, would seem 
to have projected the Bombay and Surat junction more out of defer- 
ence to the wishes of the Governor General than as recognizing its 
necessity. 

31. Colonel Kennedy state*, indeed, pretty broadly, in paragraph 55 
of his very able Memoir, that ^‘if we seek to diseouiitenance Surat and 
Broach, in order that we may carry certain articles 200 miles past those 
natural termini, we shall force upon them an additional cost of say 
from 8rf. to IQcL a ton, which would be detrimental to all classes of 
goods, and be absolutely prohibitory to many of the lower kinds.’* 

32. In every word of this I most cordially agree ; and I sec no reason 
why these cities should not again revive into life and opulence under 
the magic influence of rapid, certain, and cheap transit, effected by 
means of lines of rail, laid in a northerly and easterly direction. 

33. Swallee Roads, the convenient* anchorage to which old traders 
resorted, are as secure as ever for eight months in the year. No arti- 
ficial harbour is necessary, even if it were practicable to construct one, 
as proposed. 

34. Ilis Lordship the President, on the other hand, remarks (sec 
paragraph 3) : — If the facilities for shipping ,goods at Surat can be 
increased, so as to lead to the cotton, &c. brought by the railway being 
shipped there, as Colonel Kennedy anticipates, there is no reason, I 
suppose, why they should not be sent off at once to any part of the 
world in the same vessels,’’ &c. 

36. We must not forget that the argument used by Colonel Keyinedy 
applies as strongly to the Khandeish branch line to Julgauin, and beyond 
it, as to the trade of Guzerat and the northern countries ; for there is no 
question that the nearest direct line from Julgaum to the sea is in the 
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direction of Surat, and not of Bombay. The line projected would there- 
fore be a Surat local line, and Surat the port of shipment, , 

36. ^ut then the projected line ceases to be also a local line for 
B{mbay\ except in a very limited degree. It would even disturb and 
unsettle the Bombay drade, I imagine, to some extent ; and whether 
with this magnificent harbour, and the recognized political advantages 
of the site, as the nearest point of communication with England and 
the seat of Government, it will be judicious to do this, is a point that 
may deserve a thoiiglit, thongli 1 here lay no great stress upon it. 

37. There i.s yet another fact to notice, and which will have to bo 
well considered at any rate wlien the northern line is sanctioned. 

38. Colonel JCennedy brings his line from Jnlg'inrn close to Surat, 
and throughout it runs at no very considerable distance from the river 
Taptee. 

39. Has it been considered how far tliis line may be afTected by 
those great freshes or inundation^, which from time to time occur in 
that river? 

40. To give sonic notion of what these fn shes are, I refi^r to No. 12 
Vol. I. of the Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society for an 
account of the flood of 1837 (I was at th*? liine in Guzerat), and which 
was certainly a heavier flood than any jirevious one not antecedent to 
the great flood of 1H22. 

41. The water rose in the Taptee river above its average level no 
less tlian 37 feet ! There were 16 feet of water in one of the suburbs of 
the town. The breadth of the stn^am at Suiat w^as six miles, says 
Major Fulljamcs, at the least, and in many parts double that distance. 
Itwms the prevalent report, indeed, that the Nerbiidda and the I'aplee 
had joined their waters, lludr distance apart being 40 miles — a eireum- 
stanee which, at the stated height of rise of the water, is not impro- 
bable, the country between these rivers in tin* dirc'ction of Snrat and 
Broach being a dead level of rich alluvial soil. The water was over 
many houses of the city, and high in nearly all 'of the houses. Captain 
Fulljamcs has given in this paper its height at the difforent city gates, 
and a large portion of the city wmll was broken down. 

42. In the case, thoti, of not unfrequent occurrence, nay the almost 
periodical occurrence, of freshes in the Surat river, as in guarding 
against the furious streams and torrents which pass from the Ghauts 
through tlie Northern Konkun into the sea, the railway engineers who 
construct this line will have to calculate the resistance and elevation 

jj^of their works for the excess^ not for the average violence of the casualty. 

43. I do not urge the above argument as a special objection to this 
* line, because in constructing a northern line it must be overcome; 

and I am as strong an advocate as the Right Honorable the President 
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himself for a great trunk northern line.^ But it would be well to know 
exactlyr whether such a fresh would not aflFect the construction of the 
whole eastern extension (if it should be authorised from Surat to 
Julgaum by the Valley of the Taptee), or of any portion of it. / • 

44. I have stated above what appear to me to be serious dilFicultics 
as well as disadvantages, and also sources of costly expenditure, which 
will probably be entailed upon the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company by a decision compelling them to construct their Khandeish 
line of rail by the way of Surat, if they do not decline the construction 
of it altogether. No doubt, as the great northern line became extended, 
an equivalent would be found for its special disadvantages, as far as 
Khandeish is concerned, in the traffic and produce of Quzerat and the 
very rich countries adjacent. Passenger traffic especially has been 
pointed out as likely to prove highly remunerative. But if Surat and 
Broach were ever to revive under the influence of railways as exporting 
marts, a great deal of the northern trade would no doubt be intercepted, 
and the interests of this port would proporljonat(dy suffer. 

45. On the other hand, the Ghaut liii(‘ already laid down presents 
but a solitary disadvantage, and would in all t\me> to come, whatever 
railways may be subsequenyy constructed, fulfil its purpose as a local 
line for Bombay, and a most material agent in promoting the prosperity 
and commerce of this Presidem^y. 

46. Tlie only objection to which I have referred is apparent — it is 
the Ghaut ascent ; but th(‘ difficulty will be surmounted, I feel assured, 
as surely as the genius of our Stephensons and our other distinguished 
civil engineers has surmounted all dilfieulties that have been opj)Osed to 
their undertaking'^, so that it has been said with some truth in these 
days to have vanquished time and space, and to have conquered nature. 
Nor is the difficulty without its parallel. In a laic publication, mention 
is made of a railway which is (^arried over a steep ascent from the banks 
of the Ohio to the high plain of Indiana, from the towTi of Madison. 
‘^Formerly,” it is staled, ‘‘this inclined plane was worked by stationary 
engines; but a workman, Mr, Cathcart, overcame the difficulty, by placing 
between the two rails a third rail, with cogs corresponding to a wheel 
in the centre of the waggons, and he received 6,000 dollars for his 
patent.”* Whether some such device be or be not found applicable in 
the Ghaut incline, I content myself with once more expres'^ing rny firm 
conviction that the difficulty will be overcome. 

47. The expediency of not refusing the sanction of authority, or de- 
nying the benefits of the guarantee to the local line by the Ghaut, 
which I think has been shown to bo the true and only direction for a 
local line from Bombay to Khandeish^ is further established, to my mind, 

* Pulagky — tWJiite, Red, and Black, Vol. II. p. 148. 
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by a very important consideration to which Captain Crawford refers in 
the 10th paragraph of bis Report. 

48. The first company, he observes, was formed, and their capital 
subscritjcd, with the distinct and legitimate object of opening a direct 
communication between Bombay and the cotton districts of Khandeish 
and Berar. 

49. By the abandonment of the Ghaut line this object is sacrificed, 
the local* line abandoned, and the funds subscribed diverted to construct 
a line which will doubtless prove eventually highly remunerative, but 
which will not fulfil the purpose for which the first line was devised. 

50. In stating what T have thought it my duty to state in favour of 
local interests, and the local line, I beg once more that I may not be 
understood to be blind to the great interests so strongly advocated by 
our Right Honorable President in connection with the construction of 
the northern railway. I once more repeat, that I subscribe to every 
word advanced both by him and by Colonel Kennedy on this subject : 
I trust to sec the work taken up, and vigorously prosecuted; and assur- 
edly it will be, if completed, a great imperial work, as beneficial to the 
interests of commerce as to those of the 8tatc. 

51. In regard to the northern trade,. I may notice that Colonel 
Kennedy in his 55th paragraph makes the value of the exports and i)u- 
ports from the ports of Guzerat for the year 1852-53 to amount to 
^£3,513,148. I should have thought ho had even understated the amount, 
if he had not referred to the Custom House returns. I annt^x, as it may 
be considered of interest, a return called for by this Government a short 
time back, showing the quantity and value of the import and export 
trade at the ports of Gogo, Bhownuggur, Bhowlccaree, and Khoon, four 
comparatively petty bunders in the Gulf of Cambay, through which 
the trade of Guzerat straggles up and down by the line of Ahmcclabad 
and Palco, and by which it finds an outlet. 

52. The tiade of these four ports alone, it will be seen, amounts to 
Rs. 2,42,05,(396, or to nearly two and a half millions of pounds sterling. 
The, trade of the great ports of Guzerat — 3'ankaria, Cambay, Broach, 
and Sural — is not included, 

53. I conclude by again pleading a sense of duty as my excuse for 
the foregoing remarks — they are at least disinterested; I neither possess, 
nor ever have possessed, a single railway share, or a share in any com- 
jn'^ifcial enterprise or company whatever, connected with this port. 

54. The line by the Ghaut can never be a trunk line, as the Go- 
vernor General has decided the point; but it is, I conceive, the best 

'^ocal line for the interests of the port : and having been conditionally 
approved as such, and its necessity admitted, and a Company engaged 
in con.strucling it, I cannot sec why the capital subscribed should be 
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diverted into a different channel ; nor do I see why it should be applied 
to an undertaking, which, however magnificent in its design, and 
important as well as lucrative in its probable results, I think, with 
much deference, is not likely to fulfil effectually the objeef of the 
fsubscribers. 

55- And I am further of opinion, that even should Colonel Kennedy's 
scheme be carried out in its integrity, and a guarantee refused to the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company upon the construction of 
their projected line into Khandeish, the want of such a line will be 
severely felt at this port — I am bound to add, to a degree which may 
possibly lead in time to the rail being completed without any 
guarantee whatever by tlie present surveyed route over the Ghaut into 
Khandeish. 

(Signed) J. CC LUMSDEN. 

2nd September 1854. 
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FURTHER MINUTE BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE 
GOVERNOR, DATED 2nd SEPTEMBER 1854. 

• 

I am happy to find that there is so much coincidence of opinion be- 
tween my honorable colleagues and myself upon the relative impor- 
tance of the Baroda and Thull Ghaut lines of railway. 

2. As a Government, we are clearly bound"* to support in the first 
place the plan wliich promises to be of the greater general utility, but it 
does not follow that we should overlook or undervalue the local 
interests which the other project fs intended to promote. 

3. Notwithstanding the diificullies which the inundations in the 

neighbourhood of Surat may occasion, I think that it may be taken 
for granted that tlic cotton of Bcrar and Khandeish would bo more 
cheaply conveyed by the Tnptee Valley line to Snrafy than it could be 
by the longer route of the ^hull Ghaui to Bombay. The question, 
therefore, as regards those jirovinces, seems to be tliis — Will the saving 
in the cost of transport by the shorter and more level line to Surat coun- 
terbalance the advantages which Bombay olTcrs as a port of shipment ? 
Hero wc possess .one of the finest harbours in the world, plenty of 
ships, warehouses, and all the commercial facilities which result from 
extended enterprise and superior wealth. ® 

4. If these advantages outweigh the saving in the cost of transport, 
which Colonel Kennedy estimates at from Sri. to 16^7. per ton, the case of 
the I'hull Ghaut line as a local line is established ; atnd 1 think it is 
extremely probable, that the anticipation containeef in the last paragraph 
of Mr. Lumsden’s Minute will be reali?w^d, and that it wilfbe completed 
without any guarantee lojiatevcr by the route now surveye'd by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

5. If, however, the advantages of bringing the cotton to Bombay 
for shipment are not so conclusive, the Honorable Court will, no doubt, 
be called upon to guarantee the Thull Ghaut as a local line. 

6. In this case, I conceive that it would be advisable to defer giving 
the guarantee until some progress has been made in the works on the 
Bhore Ghaut, the plans of which I understand are nearly comjileted, 
and present less objectionable features both in the curves and gradients 
than the Thull Ghaut. I entirely agree with the Honorable Mr. Lums- 
den, that the difficulties of surmounting the Sahyadree range will be 
overcome by the skill of the engineers employed ; but I think if a 
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second railroad is 1o made over this formidable barrier, it would be 
well to profit by the experience which will doubtless be acquired in 
constructing the first. 

(Signed) ELPHINSTONE. 

2nd ^V/>/mter 1854. 


FURTHER MINUTE BY THE HONORABEE MR. WARDEN, 
DATED 6th SEPTEMBER 1854. 

If the question before us had beennfiercly the comparative advantages 
of Colonel Kcnnedy^s and Major Crawford’s liinis as local line$^ I am 
disposed to think we should have been unanimous in stdecting the 
latter; but if I understand the intentions of the Most Noble the Go- 
vernor General and of the Honorable the Court of Directors aright, local 
lines are to be postponed to imperial lip.es: and such being the ease, 
we arc bound, as a Government, to advance the line projiosed by 
Colonel Kennedy, in the first instance. 

(Signed) J, WARDEN. 

{Mh ficplcmbcr 1854. 


FURTHER MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MR. LUMSDEN, 
DATED 6tii SEPTEMBER M854. 

1 will not detain these papers. I will only observe, that though the 
Ghaut line to Khandeish be regarded as a local line, f question, from 
its vital importance, not only to this j)ort, but to the prosperity of the 
country, and to existing interests alfected by a decision, whether it comes 
within the classification of local lines which the Most Noble the Go- 
vernor General has decided arc to be postponed. 

There is another point which may also deserve consideration, in con- 
nection with my former remarks— -the disadvantages of delay in the 
construction of a confessedly profitable and generally useful line. We 
have no data whatever on which to estimate the cost of Colonel 
Kennedy’s line : at least another year must elapse before we can 
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procure any reliable data. On the other hand, 1 am told we may 
expect? shortly (within a month or two) Mr. Berkley’s Report on a most 
admirable line (which has been surveyed and generally approved) into 
Khandeish, and for which the estimates are in a very forward state, 
and will, when completed, show the cost of every bridge, drain, and 
culvert along its course. 

(Signed) J. G. LUMSDEN. 

6//i September 1854. 


FURTHER MINUTE BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE 
GOVERNOR, DATED 6tii SEPTEMBER 1851. 

The additional Minutes should, I presume, be transcribed and for- 
Wfxrdcd to the Supreme Government, and it should be explained that the 
line alluded to by Mr. LumsdRn, upon which we may shortly expect a 
further Report, is the Thiill Ghaut line. 

(Signed) ELPH INSTONE. 


6//a Seplember 1854. 
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No. 321 OF 1854. 


Financial Department 

( Railway Branch ). 

From H. F. GOLDSMID, Esq., 

Officiating Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 

To C. ALLEN, E.sq., 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 


See letter from Go- 
vernment of India, No. 
620, dated 10th May 
1854. 


Dated (Sth September 1854. 

Sir, 

The Most Noble the Governor General of India in Council has 
already been furnished with a copy of Colonel 
Kennedy’s Report, and its accompanying plans, &c. 
relative to the lines of railway in this Presidency, 
which the Bomba}^, Bnroda, and Central India 
Railway Company undertook to survey. 

2. This Government were also furnished by Colonel Kennedy with 
a copy of the same papers, and they were at once placed before Major 
Crawford, the Consulting Engineer, for his opinion. 

Report Major Crawford. No. 3. Copy of Major Crawford’s Repo?t, 
118^ dated :i 1st May 1S64. and of the Minutes recorded on the 

subject by the Right Honorable the 
President and the Civil Members of 
Council, arc herewith submitted for 
the consideration of the Government of 
India. 

4. And I am desired to 


Minute by the Right Honorable 
the Govcnior, dated hSth July 18.54. 

Minute by the Honorable Mr. 

Warden, dated 2JHh July 1854. 

Minute by the Honorable Mr. 

Lurasden, dated 2nd September 1 854. 

Further Minute by the Right Ho- 
norable the President, dated 2nd Sep- 
tember 1854. 

Ditto by the Honorable Mr. 

Warden, dated dth September 1854. 

Ditto by the Honorable Mr. 
Lumsden, dated b‘th September 1854. 

Ditto by the Riirht Ilonorable the 
Governor, dated 6th September 1854. 


express a 

hope that, on this occasion, the Go- 


vernment of India will be of opinion 
that there was sufficient reason for the 
accompanying papers being forwarded 
in extenso, instead of it being attempted to incorporate their substance 
in the present letter. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) H. E. GOLDSMID, 
Officiating Chief Secretary to Government, 
Bombay CasilCj ^th September 1854. 
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No. 1159. 


Home Department 


( Railway ), 


From C. ALLEN, Esq., 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, 


To H. E. GOLDSMID, Esq., 

Officiating Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 


Sir, 


Dated the Zrd November 1854. 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 321, 
dated 6th September last, transmitting observations by Major Crawford, 
the Consulting Engineer, and Minutes of the Bight Honorable the 
Governor of Bombay, and of the Members of Council, upon the Report 
submitted by Colonel Kennedy on behalf of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway Company. 

2. The Most Noble the Governor General desires 'me to acknow- 

ledge his obligations to the Governor of Bombay, and to the Honorable 
Mr. liumsden, who have discussed this important question with so much 
ability, care, and local knowledge, as to have rendered the discussion 
i^lf complete, and to have left him little more to do than to record the 
conclusions to which he has come. ^ 

3. The Governor General in Council is no less desirous of acknow- 
ledging his obligations to the Consulting Engineer, Major Crawford : 
although His Lordship in Council finds himself unable to concur in 
some of his views, they will deserve the attentive and respectful con- 
sideration of all. 

4. Colonel Kennedy has proposed that a railway should be con- 
structed from Bombay by Surat and Broach to Baroda ; and that from 
Baroda the line should be carried onwards, either by way of Nceinuch 
to Agra, or further to the westward by way of Ahmedabad, &c. to 
Delhi. Preliminary surveys of the line from Bombay by Baroda and 
Neemuch to Agra have been made. As yet no survey has been made 
of the alternative line from Baroda to Delhi by way of Ahmedabad. 

5. In connection with this main line. Colonel Kennedy has proposed 
various branches to Indore, &c. He has also proposed a very extensive 
branch line, whereby a communication would bo opened between 
Khandeish and the port of Surat, by way of the Valley of the Taptee 
river. 
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6. The Icadi'ng object of the Company, which Colonel Kennedy 
representH, is to carry into execution that portion of the scheme for rail- 
ways in India which recommended that ‘‘a junction line should bo 
formed' between the trunk line in Bengal and Hindustan and the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay, either by the Valley of the Nerbudda, or by way 
of Baroda and Neemuch, but preferably by the latter in the first instance, 
if further examination should recommend it.’’ (Governor General’s 
Minute, dated 20th April 1853, j). 99.) 

7. The main question, therefore, for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India, is, whether the project submitted by Colonel Kennedy is 
well calculated to form the junction above described, and whether it 
should now be sanctioned wholly or in part. 

8. There is also an important, though secondary, question for consi- 
deration, viz. whether the line from Surat by way of the Taptee 
Valley into Khandeish, proposed by Colonel Kennedy, should receive 
the sanction of the Government of Intlia, in prefi^rence to the line from 
Bombay into Khandeish by way of the Thull Ghaut, which has already 
been proposed by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

9. However widely the opinions before the Governor General in 

Ckmncil relative to the several schemes ‘projected by Colonel Kennedy 
may differ upon some points, all unanimously concur in holding, that if 
a junction is to be formed between the Western (^oast and the railways 
of Bengal and Hindustan, the line between Baroda and Bombay ought 
to receive the sanction of the Government of India, as the Ix^st suited for 
ctfeeting that purpose. ^ 

^0. Under the power given to the Governor General in Council by 
the Honorable the Court of Directors, His Lordsliipin Council has been 
pleased to sanction the immediate construction of the line from Bombay 
by Surat and Broach to Biiroda, by the Company which has projected it ; 
and His Lordsliip in Council also sanctions the continiuition of the line 
from Baroda to Alimedabad, leaving for future dc’cision the question 
whether it should be considered part of the main line, or a branch line. 
Beyond this, His Lordship in Council is not prepared to go at present, 
but H'quests the Bombay Government to direct the prosecution of sur- 
veys between Baroda and Agra, and Baroda and Delhi, with a view to 
discover the best line of junction between the Presidencies of Bengal 
and Bombay. 

11. As it may be found impracticable to construct an eligible line 
either by way of Neemuch to Agra, or by way of Ahmedabad to Delhi, 
and as a connection with tlie Nerbudda Valley is in itself of great 
value to the proposed trunk railway, us well as to all that tract of coun- 
try, His liordship in (Council requests that a further survey be instituted, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the line by the Taptcc Valley 
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or a line by the northern bank of theiNerbudda be more favourable for 
the formation of a communication eastwards. 

12* His Lordship in Council also requests that the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company be urged to complete their ex amlnatitv^ of 
the Thull Ghaut line, in order that the Government of India may have 
before it all tlie materials necessary for forming a judgnumt regarding 
the best line of communication between Roiribay and Khandeish. 

13. The point mooted by Colonel Kennedy, relative to the working of 
the Nerbudda iron mines, by the railway company which he represents, 
will be submitted for the consideration and^orders of the Honorable the 
Court of Directors. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. ALLEN, 
Olliciating Secretary to the Government of India. 

Fort William^ the 3rd November 1854. 
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BEPOKT ON THE SANITARY STATE AND SANITARY 
REQUIREMENTS OF BOMBAY, 


No. 74 op X852. 


To GEORGE HANCOCK, Esq., 

Clerk to the Board of Conservancy. 

Sir, 

f have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No, 37 
of 1852, stating that you ar^ directed by the Committee appointed 
by the Worshipful Bench to consider and report upon the income 
and expenditure of the Municipal Fund, to request me to submit, as 
soon as possible, to the Board of Conservancy, a statement whether 
any and what public improvements are urgently and immediately 
required for the improvement of the island, accompanied by a rough 
estimate of the probable expenditure involved ; and that I should 
submit, at the same time, the grounds on which I consider siich improve-^ 
meats to be of urgent importance, 

2. To prepare an answer in detail, and at a length commensurate 
to the importance of the subject, to a question so volurrynous as the 
foregoing, would require more time than I believe the Committee could 
afford to wait. I am given to understand, however, that their object in 
calling for the statement in question is merely to ascertain whether the 
municipal revenue bears such a proportion to the urgent and immediate 
sanitary demands upon it as would justify the Committee in recom- 
mending the alienation to other purposes of funds hitherto appropriated 
to a class of improvements, the immediate result of which (as I 
shall presently prove) is to reduce by 20 per cent, the average death- 
rate of the streets in which they are effected ; and the information 
requisite for answering the question to this extent can be afforded 
without delay. 

3. The Committee have requested, that in forwarding a list, ac^ 
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com]panied by a rough estimate^ of the probable expense of the pUiblic 
improvements urgently and immediately required, I would submit at the 
same time the grounds on which I consider such improvements*' to be 
ofairge]4,t importance. I am sure that the Board of Conservancy' will 
be of opinion J|hat all improvements, the postponement of which ct^p be 
proved to be attended by an annual and considerable loss of human 
life, must be considered as immediately and urgently required.’’ "1 
shall thdirefore endeavour to show, in the ^rst instance, that there ate 
sufficient grounds for arriving at the conclusion that one-half (or about 
8,000) of the deaths that annually occur in Bombay are due to various 
removeable causes, and that the drainage of undrained streets would, ac- 
cording to the highest English authorities, of itself, and irrespective of 
all other sanitary improvements, reduce our annual death-rate by at 
least 20 per cent, or about 3,000 souls a year ; and then proceed to con- 
sider the accompanying list and rough estimate of the more prominent 
of the improvements requisite for obtaining so desirable a result. 

4. The present sanitary movement in England is even tliere of very 
recent origin, and the great importance of the subject has been as yet 
scarcely recognized in India. The elaborate data for sanitary reform 
afforded in England by the lucid and voluminous reports of the Registrar 
General, of the Parliamentary Commissions for inquiring into the health 
of towns, and the similar reports of municipal corporations and private 
associations, are altogether wanting here ; we are, indeed, without the 
first basis for sanitary statistics — a trustworthy census, and annual mor- 
tality return ; our town, with half a million of inhabitants, is not divided 
(as for half a dozen municipal and sanitary purposes it ought to be) into 
any generally recognized districts and sub-divisions ; the houses have 
one number for police and census, and another number for house assess- 
ment. There is, in fact, a general want of unity and system. The 
assessed value of houses in each particular street, as compared with its 
population alid mortality, always forms a most important and instructive 
element in sanitary statistics, but the house assessment returns at Bom 
bay are now so taken as to be altogether inapplicable to such a purpose, 
and no complete or systematic surveys or levels have ever been taken 
of the town. The Native Town is, moreover, as regards its position, 
most unfortunately situated for being known to, or for interesting the 
educated and more influential classes (whether Native or European) 
of our community. The principal acquaintance of these classes with 
the Native Town is generally formed by traversing the Kalkadavee or 
Oirgaum bazar roads, in going from the country into the Fort, or from 
the Fort into the country ; and of all the densely-peopled districts lying 
these great thoroughfares they generally kttow M little as t)iey 
of^the interior of Africa* 
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In the absence of equally complete local data, I must have 
recourse principalli/ to English sanitary statistics, to show what would 
be thb effect of sanitary improvements in diminishing the annual death- 
- rate of Bombay ; but I think that such English data will be allows^ to 
, be perfectly applicable to the case ; for if it be shown that the existence 
» of open drains and cesspools, &c. in a crowded English town invaria.- 
bly occasions a certain, specific, and very considerable increase in thc^ 
mortality of their neighbourhood, it cannot be supposed possible that 
similar nuisances should prove less dclcteiions when exposed to a 
tropical sun, in an atmosphere so surcharged with moisture as that 
of Bombay, and that, too, in a town over-crowded (as regards the 
humber of square yards to each inhabitant) far beyond all European 
precedent. 

6. From the reports of the Registrar General it appears, that if we 
compare one million of the inhabitants of the large towns with the same 
number of the inhabitants of the rural districts, the inhabitants of the 
towns lose nearly 8,000 more every year than the inhabitants of the 
country (the exact number is 7,773). This is the general average of 
the whole of the one (*lass as compared with the whole of the other, 
taking healthy and unhealthy towns, and healthy and unhealthy rural 
districts together. But the rate of mortality differs much in different 
towns and districts : for instance, on the average Mortality Returns of 
1840, 1841, and 1S4S, as compared with the population by the Census of 
1841, the general annual death-rate of the healthiest rural districts in the 
Norih of England was only 14 per 1000, and that of the healthiest 
towns 20 per 1,000 ; Halifax and Kidderminster were 21 per 1000 ; 
London 25 per 1000 ; Preston 29 per 1000 ; Hull and Leicester 30 per 
1000 ; Bristol 31 per 1000 ; Manchester 32 per 1000 ; and Liverpool 35 
per 1000. 

7. The Registrar General’s reports also show the effects of the 
unhealthincss of towns on the average duration of life : tJie inhabitants 
of London lose eight years of tlieir lives, as compared with the popula- 
tion of the rural districts, and the inhabitants of Liverpool eighteen 
yearn. The unhealthincss of a town increases the mortality of the 
Inlant population in a very much higher ratio than that of the adults. 
If we compare the healthier rural districts of England with the Metro- 
polis, it will be found that in the former localities children under five 
years die at loss than double the average rate for all ages, and in Lon- 
don at more than four times that average ; in other words, if the popula- 
tion be divided into two classes as regards age, the first consisting of all 
aged above five years, and the second of infants under five, it will be 
found that in the healthier districts^ the mortality of the first class is only 
12 per 1000, and that of the second 26 per 1000 ; but that in London the 
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' death*rate of the first class is 15» per 1000> and that of the second 16l|f 
per 1000. In English towns and districts, children under five yearA 
constitute from one-seventh to ono-ninth of the entire population; in 
Bombay,, the proportion of infants is probably very much less. 

8. All parts of large towns are not equally unhealthy : amongst the 
inhabitants of first class houses in first class streets, the annual deatlh- 

‘ rate is as low as 18 per 1000, and in the worst class streets and housei^ 
as high as 40 per 1000 ; in confined alleys and courts reaching even 54 
per 1000. In Bombay, the difference between the death-rate in the 
healthiest and most unhealthy districts is considerably greater : this may 
be perhaps attributed to the greater density of our population, a circum- 
stance always found to increase very greatly the mortality of undrained 
districts. 

9. It being thus rendered apparent that the annual death-rate of 
large towns very greatly exceeds that of rural districts, the question 
naturally suggests itself — What proportion of this excess is “ prevent- 
able,” and how many lives may be saved annually by precautionary 
measures ? 

10. The sanitary statistics that have been so industriously collected 
in England since 1838 afford data for Answering this question most 
satisfactorily. << I have no hesitation,” says Ur. Simon, one of the Sur- 
geons of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and the Medical Officer of Health to 
the City of London, in his last year’s (1850-51) Report on the Sanitary 
Condition of the City of London, in renewing an assertion of my last 
year’s report, that if tJie deliberate promises of science be not an empty 
delusion^ it is practicable to reduce human mortality within your juris^ 
diction fo the half of its present average prevalenre.^^ 

11. In another portion of the same report, Ur. Simon says : I need 
not inform your Honorable Court, that this death-rate (24.480 per 1000) 
is unduly high. 1 have already in previous reports laid before you the 
materials for measuring its excess — materials wJhich seem to show that 
our existing death-rates are nearly the double of that which better cir- 
cumstances have elsewhere rendered attainable. 

12. It is not to the city alone of metropolitan districts that this 

high mortality belongs. Unhappily, it affects the entire Metropolis, and 
we may find other towns in England, and still more on the Continent, 
where death-rate is higher than under your jurisdiction ; yet your 
Honorable Court will not doubt that the standard to be adopted for your 
estimate of healthiness ought to be the lowest known death-rate ; apd 
evory avoidable death is an unqualified evil to society; and 
moftaiity qf 12, 18, and 14 per 1000 per anmm em he rmehedfor me 
mmmd pamlaiion. there i$ ample room for discontent mg other 
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pt^hHon which finds itself doomed m to perish at double the rate of 
the first 

,13-^ The excej^ive mortality of ill-conditioned towns^ can be proved 
to be due in eve?^ cas'e to some or ail of the following causes : JBefici^nt 
sewerage } low and damp situation; over-crowding; defective venti- 
lation ; deficient scavenging ; defective water supply ; ill^devised 
$rfa^ngement of dwelling-houses ; the practice of offensive and injurious 
trades ; the putrefaction of intramural burial-grounds ; and the* like ; all 
of which causes of increased mortality ought to be — and few of which 
are~provided against by our local enactments. At present, I shall only 
consider the amount of preventable deaths” due to the first of the 
above causes — the want of covered street-drainage. 

14. I have already alluded to the sanitary movement in England as 
having supplied authentic data for determining the causes of the exces- 
sive mortality of towns, and the best means of prevention. I shall now 
proceed to give a rapid sketch of the origin and progress of this move- 
ment, and of its practical results in the three-fold improvements it has 
effected : first of all, in the legislative enactments relating to the subject ; 
secondly^ in the admirably organized system of municipal establishments 
which have since been introduced in most large English towns ; and 
thirdly^ in the great reduction in the cost of works and town-drainage 
that has resulted from the experimental works of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners. 

16. The sanitary movement in England originated in the reports 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, and may be said to date from 1838. 
In that year, Drs. Southwood Smith, Arnot, and Kay, acting under the 
Poor Law Commission, first directed attention to the deplorable condi- 
tion of the districts of the Metropolis inhabited by the poorer classes, 
and to the ravages of fever and other fatal diseases in these localities. 
These inquiries were followed up by a Committee of the House of 
Cotnmons in 1840 ; then again by Mr. Chadwick, who, also acting 
under the Poor Law Commission, having carried on still more extended 
investigations during the years 1840 and 1841, presented the results in 
the Sanitary Report of 1842. In 1843 the Queen appointed Commis- 
sioners to make farther inquiries into the actual state of large towns 
and populous districts, and to devise the best means of promoting and 
securing the public health.” 

16. Their first report was published in 1844, and it has been followed 
by others of equal value. The Metropolitan Sanitary Commission was 
appoir^ted in J847, and the first of their series of blue books appeared at 
the close of the same year. The General Board of Health in 1849 
and 1650 issued voluminous reports on the water supply, and on the 
measures adopted for the execution* of the ‘‘Nuisances Removal and 
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Diseases Prevention Acl,’^ and (.the ‘‘ Public Health Act f and sevci* 
ral supplementary reports on various subjects connected -with the! 
public health, prepared by Mr. Chadwick (now a C.B^a^d others kt the 
request the Secretary of State, have been publiHed by order of 
Parliament. 

17. The importance which the English Government attached to these 
inquiries was evinced by a paragraph in the Speech from the Throne at 
the opening of the Sessions of 1845, and by the Queen’s rewarding 
those who had taken the most active part in the inquiry with the ribbon 
of the Bath. 

18. The movement made as much progress out of doors as in Par- 
liament. In the Metropolis an association was formed ‘‘for the purpose 
of diffusing a knowledge of the circumstances that injuriously affect the 
health and lives of the inhabitants of towns, and of the means by which 
the one may be preserved, and the other protected.” 

19. Amongst the Committee of thife association were the Marquis of 
Normanby, B. D’l^sraeli, Sir E. L. Bulwer, Lord Ebrington, Lord Ash- 
ley, Sir R. H. Inglis, Lord J. Manners, Lord Francis Egerton, Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, Lord Morpeth, R. Lalor Sheil, half a dozen Bishops 
and Deans, Lord Dudley Stuart, Lord Lovelace, and most of tlie Mcm- 

*^bers of both Houses of Parliament who had shown any interest in the 
welfare of the masses. There were also amongst them several eminent 
practical men-— engineers, architects, and physicians ; amongst the latter 
Sir J. Clarke, Dr. Southwood Smith, Dr. J. Simon, and Dr. Guy. With 
the same object, similar associations were formed in the principal towns, 
and the working classes (the principal sufferers by the neglect of sani- 
tary measures) formed among their own body an association for the 
same purpose. 

20. A strong proof of the hold which this great movement had taken 
on the public mind was afforded by the fact of Lord Ebrington assuming 
the office of lecturer, and becoming a public teacher of the important 
truths revealed by the labour^ of the Health of Towns Commission. 

21. The practical utility of Royal Commissions and Parliamentary 
Committees has often been doubted, on the ground that the blue books 
to which they give birth, though frequently exposing the existence of 
very serious evils, usually only suggest remedies which under the cm 
cumstanccs are either impracticable, or which present so many difficul- 
ties in execution as to render it highly improbable that they should be 
even carried into useful effect. This was, however, not the ease with 
the inquiries of the Health of Towns and Sanitary Commissions.' The 
Committee of the association I have mentioned above delivered in 1846 
the following opinion regarding the value of these reportAt-^ * 

, 22. The result of these variotk inquiries ha{$ beCtt.the eolledian of ^ 
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a body t>f evidence of the highest ordee, relative both to the extent and 
mten^ty of the evils in question, and to the proper legislative remedies ; 

the publioatibn of this evidence will, in the opinion of your Com'* 
mittee, form an era in the history of legislation, there being otUet 
instance known to them in which evils of so much magnitude have 
bean proved to be so generally prevalent ; in which the search after 
efiicient and permanent remedies has been attended with a success so 
unquestionable and so unquestioned ; in which the mode of giving prac*^ 
tical effect to those remedies has been so satisfactorily shown ; and, 
consequently, in which so much has been done, at once to guide the 
legislature, and to instruct and prepare the public mind for cordial 
co-operation with it/’ 

23. This encomium on the practical character of these inquifies has 
been fully justified by their results, the first and most important of 
which was the passing of a scries of admirably devised general and 
local Acts of Parliament for facilitating the prevention of di^^easo and 
nuisance, the regulation of buildings, and the construction of drains in 
large towns, and also for constituting the machinery and organizing the 
establishments by which these de^irablc objects were to be carried out 
in each locality. In 1844, the Metropolitan Building Act was passed, 
a similar Act lor the regulation of buildings in large provincial towns 
having been previously introduced by Lord Normanby ; Lord Lincoln’s 
Sewerage and Drainage, &c. of Towns Bill was introduced in 1846 ; 
the “ Nuisances Ilemov«il and Diseases Prevention Act” became law in 
1847 ; and the ‘‘ Public Health Act” was passed about the same time ; and 
in 1818 an Act to amend the Nuisance Removal, &c. Act was intro- 
duced. Numerous supplementary local Acts of Parliament were also 
passed for meeting the peculiar requirement's of particular towns in 
respect to the regulation of buildings, and the prevention of nuisances. 

24. It was stated in paragraph 14 that the improvements resulting 
from the sanitary movement in England had been three^fold ; as 
regards the legislative enactments on the subject ; in respect 
to the organization of the municipal establishments for carrying out the 
former ; and 3rd, in the constructional details of works of sanitary 
engineering. Having shown its effects in the improvement of the legis- 
lillive enactments on the subject, I shall now proceed to give a sketch 
of the improved system of municipal establishments it was the means of 
introducing, and which is now generally adopted in most large English 
towns* 

^ 25* In Bombay, as in all other large towns which possess a revenue, 
and maintain establishments for the purpose of promoting the health 
and convenience oL the inhabitants, such establishments have three 
fenctiofiSf which ar^ performed under three distinct local Acts. 
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The Is^ of these functions is th%t of an executive engineer’s establish^ 
meat; namely the design and construction of new roads and sanitary' 
works, and the repair and maintenance of the old ones. This is doiw& at 
BcvTibay;by the Si|perintendent of Repairs,* under Act No. XL of f845> 
and the annual amount of such executive expenditure is Rbout equal to 
that of the whole road and tank department. The 2nd is the regu- 
lation of buildings.’’ This is effected by the Surveyor to the Court of 
Petty Sessions, under the Building Act, No. XXVIII. of 1839. The 
3rd is the prevention of nuisance, and this is also done by the Surveyor 
to the Court of Petty Session*?, under the Nuisance Act, No.XI V. of 1842. 

26. In large English towns, the executive engineering work of the 
municipality, the regulation of buildings, and the enforcement of the 
Nuisance Act, are effected by three distinct municipal officers, having 
distinct establishments and distinct duties. The first of these is styled 
differently in different towns either “ Borough Engineer,” or Engi- 
neer to the Committee of Health,” &c. However styled, the duties of 
this officer are in all cases solely those of an executive engineer. 

27. Secondly^ a public officer is appointed, called the “ Inspector of 
Nuisances,” armed with sufficient power to enforce obedience to the 
law,” and provided with a distinct establishment for the purpose.” 

28. Thirdly, a Surveyor of Buildings” is appointed, provided with 
powers and establishment adequate to the enforcement of the local 
Building Acts, which in England are always very much more stringent 
than in Bombay, a circumstance to which the greater regularity of 
streets and buildings in English towns is to be attributed. The Sur- 
veyor of Buildings and his establishment is principally remunerated by 
fees, varying in amount for the various classes of buildings ; if the town 
is large, it is divided for the purposes of the Building Act into separate 
districts, and a Surveyor of Buildings appointed to each. 

29. In most large English towns there is a fourth functionary 
appointed — skilled and responsible medical officer,” called the 

Medical Officer of Health” ; his duties are to ascertain the true 
causes of disease and death, and more especially of epidemic diseases, 
in the various districts of the town.” 

+ 

^ The Superintendent of Repairs is appointed by the Bench, subject to the approval of 
Government, who confirm his appointment only on the condition of his discharging the duties 
of a Government appointment, that of Surveyor to the Court of Petty Sessions, gratui* 
tously.” This arrangement being made, the Superintendent of Repairs is forthwith gasstted 
as appointed by the Governor in Council Surveyor to the Court of Petty Sessions/* his 
e^ablishment in such capacity being still paid from the treasufy, and not from the Municipal 
Fund. The inconvenience that would otherwise arise from the double capacity of the SurvQrqr 
to the Court and Superintendent of Repairs, and the double authority undUr which acts» 
is in great measure obviated by the Court of Petty Sessions and the BoaihAcrf'Ckthil^ 
having the same Chainuau. ^ 
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30* . The system of annual sanitary reports now usually adopted in 
nio^t large English towns is attended by great advantages. It is as 
follow^s ;-—^The Borough . Engineer, the. Inspector of Nuisances, and the 
Medfcal Officer of Health, each forward annually to the supervising 
body (corresponding to the Board of Conservancy at Bombay) a report 
of the present sanitary state of the town, and of the progress of improver 
ment during the past year, as far as regards his own particular depart- 
ment. These reports are printed, and handed up by the, super- 
vising board, with any comments it has to make on them, to the higher 
authority. 

31. These reports are most valuable, in diffusing amongst the pub- 
lic a well-informed interest in the sanitary progress of the town. Tliey 
contain a concise and intelligibly exposition of its present sanitary state, 
and past year’s progress ; every statement being supported by the autho- 
rity of figures and statistics, (the actual rate per foot or yard at which 
each improvement or repair has been effected is given and compared 
with the corresponding rate in former years, and with that given for 
similar work in the similar reports of other municipalities,) the still 
existing sanitary deficiencies of the town are pointed out, with the 
remedies proposed. Any improvement effected in the machinery for 
the enforcement of the Building and Nuisance Acts is detailed, and any 
deficiencies in the enactments of either Act that have maniiested them- 
s(?lves during the experience of the past year are pointed out, and codi- 
cils to the Act suggested to remedy them. 

32. I now come to the third species of improvements that has 

resulted from the inquiries of the various royal commissions, and from 
the experimental works of the recently appointed ‘‘ Consolidated Com-, 
mission of Sewers for the Metropolis.” These improvements princi- 
pally consist in the adoption of a new form of section, “ the oviform” 
(much more economical and effective than the old one), for large and 
middling-sized sewers, and of ‘‘ tubular drains” of stone-ware 

for the smaller ones, tlie, course of the drainage being at the same lime 
rendered as short and direct as possible, and the section of each drain 
being proportioned to the amount of sewerage it is required to carry off. 
The economical result of these improvements is thus .stated in one of 
the reports of the Cieneral Board of Health in 1850: — 

,33. «Thc late George Steplienson reported upon the drainage of 
Carlisle, and estimated the expense of street sewers at upwards of 
^£70,000 ; upon the recent investigations of our Engineering Inspector, 
Mr. Eawlinsou, it is estimated that the whole city may be far more 
effieiefatly drained for £10,000. At Southampton^ the expense of drain- 
ing. the town had been pnt at upwards of ^£51,000; our Engineering 
Inspectpri Mr. Ranger, calculates that on the improved plan it may be 
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aecomplisht^d for d£26,000. A^^very complete plan, with some im|)r6ve- 
iftenls, had been laid out for Reading, at an expense d£60,000 *, our 
Engineering Inspector, Mr. Lee, is confident that the improved dj^inage 
works) including complete house-drainage, may be executed for little 
more than £25^000,'^ 

34. The improved system of municipal establishments, sanitary 
enactments, and sanitary engineering, now generally adopted in large 
English towns, will be described at greater lengtl), and the applicability 
of such improvements to the peculiar circumstances of India and Bom- 
bay examined, in the Appendices to this Report ; I shall at present pro- 
ceed to point out tlie causes Avhich have been proved by the sanitary 
inquiries instituted in England to increase the mortality of the inhabi- 
tants of towns, and shall endeavour to #how that similar causes produce 
similar effects in Bombay also. 

35. Dr. Southwood Smith, the Physician to the London Fever Hospi- 

tal, a Member of the Sanitary Commission and General Board of Health, 
and distinguished fertile leading part he has taken in the sanitary move- 
ment, in speaking of the effect of sanitary improvements (drainage parti- 
cularly) in diminishing tlie mortality of towns, says: — ‘‘^Jihe records of 
the London Fever Hospital prove indubitably that there are certain 
localities in the Metropolis and its vicinity which arc the constant 
seats of fever. ^ ^ # The districts in which fever prevails are 

as familiar to the physicians of the Fever Hospital as their own names. 

* :^ # * * * 

36. In every district in which fever returns frequently, and prevails 
extensively, there is uniformly bad sewerage, a bad sujiply of water, 
a consequent accumulation of filth ; and J have observed this to be so 
uniformly and generally the case^ that I have been accustomed to express 
the fact in this way: if you trace dovm the fever districts on a map^ and 
then compare that map tvith the map of the Commissioners of Senders, you 
will find thsit wherever the Commissioners of Scv)ers have not been^ there 
fever is prevalent^ andy on the contrary y wherever they have beerty there 
fever is comparatively absent.'^^ 

37. The data afforded by the census and mortality returns of Bom- 
bay prove that Dr. Smith’s remark applies to this town as stringently as 
to London. The Police Surgeon, Dr. Watkins, has recently made a 
report to the Medical Board, which has been forwarded through Govern- 
ment to the Board of Conservancy, on the ratio of annual mortality 
(from cholera) among the population of the various police divisions of 
the island. It is to be regretted that the tables illustrating this report 
are not calculated for less extensive districts than the great police divi- 
sions, some of which contain a population of more than 100,000, and 
include well-drained as well as undrained districts ; yet, notwithstanding 
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thiSy the i^esult is sufficiently rem^rkable.^ The ratio of last year’s cholera 
deaths to population was, in the A Division, containing the three sub-dis- 
tricts €»f the FoTtj the Esplanade, and Colaba, as compared with that of 
the B Division, containing Mazagon, Tarwary, Cammatee Poom, JParell, 
and Sewree, only as 4 to 14. Dr. Watkins correctly attributes this exces- 
sive mortality of the E Division to the circumstance of the filthy sub- 
division of Cammaitee Poora falling within it; and << to no one,” he 
remarks, who is acquainted with the situation of that district, can it 
be a matter of surprise that such should be the case, the imperfect 
drainage, the filth and poverty of the population, and the presence of a 
wide uncovered drain close to this part of the town, rendering it only 
to be wondered at that disease is not more virulent.” 

38. The comparative mortality of the A and E Divisions gives, how- 
ever, no adequate idea of the extreme difference between the mortality 
of the drained and undrained districts of the island. The A Division, 
though it includes the Fort, the drainage of which is entirely covered, 
and which is consequently by far the healthiest sub-division of the 
island, contains also tlui Esplanade sub-division, which is rendered 
unhealthy by the bad smells of Back Bay, and the ill-conditioned 
sub-division of Colaba. On the other hand, the E Division contains the 
rural and consequently healtliy sub-divisions of Parell and Sewree, as 
well as the undrained and unhealthy sub-divisions of Cammaitee Poora* 
Were the annual dcatli-rates of the Fort and Cammattec Poora sub-, 
divisions alone contrasted, the difference would be far more striking. 

39. Ever since the first census and mortality relunis were taken in 
Bombay, I have analysed, compared, and tested them in all possible 
ways, and constructed, from the data they ailorded, detailed tables 
regarding the ratio of mortality to population in each police snb-dhlrict 
of the island ; but these tables are rendered comparatively Valueless by 
the extreme 'inaccuracy of the census, which, under the manipulation to 
which I have subjected it, discloses disere))ancies palpaljy incompati- 
ble with the truth. The mortalily returns^ indeed, may be trusted, 
except for infants, many of whom are buried in compounds, without 
their deaths being reported to the police ; and I have reason to believe 
that the total of the population of Bombay is pretty correctly staled in 
the last census at 510,000. I have arrived at this conclusion by com- 
paring the mortality returns of Bombay with those of London, and 
assuming that the general death-rate of the former will be to that of tlie 
latter in the same ratio which that of the Native troops of Bombay (which 
is accurately known) bears to that of the English troops in London.^ 

* The annual proportion of deaths to ]‘)opulation in the various European States is as 
folloVrs:— 

In Englaad, 2173 per 1000 5 Denmark, 22*22 per 1000; Russia in Europe* 22 73 per 1 (^ 00 ; 
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40. But though I have thu^ reason to believe that the total of the 
last census is not far from the truth, the details exhibit some palpable’ 
impossibilities. The Parsces, for instance, have evidently greatly 
exaggerated their numbers, probably more than doubled them.. ‘ No 
doubt can attach to the correctness of the police returns of Parsee deaths, 
yet these are at the rate of only 7i per 1000 per annum on the alleged 
Parsee population, a death-rate far too low to be possible in any country 
in the w-orld, being only about half the death-rate of the healthiest rural 
districts of the North of Europe. 

41. In the last tables I framed of the death-rates of the different 
police sub-divisions of the island, I took the census of 1850-51 as the 
standard for population, because that census was the lowest, and the 


Belgium, 23*81 per 1000; Norway aud Sweilen, 21 '.‘W per 1000 ; Austria, Portugal, Spain, 
and Switzerland, 25*00 per 1000 ; Prussia, 25 04 ])cr lOOOj Turkey, 33*33 per 1000. 

The difference in the general death-rate of tliese countries is principally due to the differ- 
ence in the infant mortality of each. The death-rate of the adult male po])ulation, betw^een 
18 and 60, has a much nan*owcr range, and does not depart materially from 10 per 1000 in 
any European State. 0 

The mortality of the armies of Europe and the United States seems rather proportionate to 
the amount of w ork exacted from each, and to the class of men that compose it, than to the 
general death-rate of their respective States. 

It is singular, however, that even in time of peace, and in the lightest w’orked and best 
cared for armies, the death-rate is considerfibly higher than that of the similarly aged civil 
population. 

The Prussian army loses aunually 11*7 per 1000 ; the similarly aged civil popidation of 
Berlin only 10 per 1000 ; British Army (average) 37 per 1000 ; ditto serving at home, 16 per 
1000; ditto serving abroad, 57 per 1000; French army, 34*7 per 1000; ditto exclusive of 
officers, 46*5 per 1000 ; Russian army, 50 per 1000 ; ditto in Caucasus, 160 per 1000 ; United 
States army (average) 44 per 1000 ; ditto scrying in Northern States, 18 per 1000 ; ditto in 
Southern States, 44 per 1000 . 

The low death-rate of the Prussian army can he accounted for : it is the best educated anny 
in Europe ; it is composed of young men only engaged three years in active service, and it 
suffers little from being removed from place to place. On the other hand, the army of the 
United States, w^iich consists of only 5,516 men, doing duty in a territory nearly as large as 
Europe, is very much knocked about, and being, moreover, composed of Irish of the lower 
class, who take no sort of care of themselves, it loses four times as many per 1000 as the 
Prusipan army. The extraordinai'y loss which has always been experienced by the Russian 
troops on field service is attributed to their defective commissariat arrangements. 

One of the most singular circumstances connected with the vital statistics of European 
armies is that the infantry loses nearly twice as many men per 1000 as the cavalry ; thus in 
the,Bi*itish army, from 1830 to 1836, the dragoons lost annually 14 per 1000 , and the infantry 
26 -6 per 1000 ; the horse guards lost only 31*3 per 1000 during a period of time in which the 
foot guards lost 56 per 1000, The Piedmontese forces, on the average of more than 20 
years, experienced a mortality of IS per 1000 in the cavalry, and 34 per 1000 in the infantry. 

In the Pnissian army (the healthiest in the world) the infantry lose 12*9, the cavalry 9, and 
^ the artillery 10 per 1000 per annum. 

I am not aware whether this difference between the death-ra^ of cavaby and. infantry is 
found to obtain in India. 
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second one taken ; but as we had a vis^ation of cholera that year, I took 
the death returns, of 1849-50 as the standard of average mortality. In 
the yibles framed on these data the death-rate of the Fort (the only 
distnct we have which is altogether provided with covered d9ains)^x% 
only 9*9 per 1000, while that of some of the sub-divisions of the Native 
TJown is as high as. 60 per 1000, or somewhat more than the death-rate 
of similar localities in Liverpool. Even assuming that the Parsees in 
the Fort had returned their number at twice its real amount, and that 
something more than a third must on that account be subtracted from 
the total alleged population of the Fort, the death-rate in that sub- 
division would still be under 14 per 1000, or less than a quarter of the 
death-rate of the unheulthiest of the undrained distircts ; and this is 
exactly the difference found to exist between the death-rates of the worst 
and best conditioned streets in English towns. 

42. The greater portion of excessive mortality of .ill-conditioned 
town districts is certainly due to many other causes besides the defi- 
ciency of covered drains ; but the sanitary statistics of English towns 
show with sufficient exactness that a large and specific arnount of such 
excess (20 per cent.) is nttributable to this cause alone. I will adduce 
the authority of Mr. Hollands’s Report on the Sanitary Condition of 
Charlfon-upon-Mcdlock regarding this point. Mr, Holland’s results are 
fully confirmed by Mr. Gardener and Mr. Noble’s reports on the sanitary 
condition and mortality returns of certain streets in Manchester before 
and subsequent to their drainage ; but I have selected Mr. Holland’s 
report as being the most careful and elaborate of those I can at present 
lay my hands on. 

43. Extracts from a Report on the Sanitary Condition of Charlton- 
upon-Mcdlock, by H. P. IIoFiLAND, Esq., extracted from the , 
Report on the State of large Towns in Lancashire, by Dr. Lyon 

PliAYFAIR. 

• 

^‘In order to an.swcr the question, ‘ What is the general condition of 
the district with respect to health V upon sure grounds, I have under- 
taken a very laborious examination of the condition of every street and 
court of the district ; and next, have ascertained the rate of mortality in 
each during the five years ending June 1843. I first obtained from the 
books of the assessors of the poors’ rate the number of occupied and 
unoccupied houses in each street, and their rent ; I next visited each 
street, and took notes on the spot of its condition as to paving, cleansings 
sewering, and free circulation of air, or otherwise ; of the general 
condition of the dwellings with respect to cleanliness, dampness, or 
dryness, and supply of water; whether or not they had back doors> 
yiMtds, privies, &c. ; and remarked upon any other circumstances which 
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caught my attention as likely to influence the health of the inhabitants. 
These observations I compared with information kindly furnished by 
Mr. Langtry, the District Surveyor, and other public officers, as well as 
from the inhabitants themselves, and from the result classified'^' the 
streets into nine such divisions : first, into three divisions as respects 
the streets themselves — the best, intermediate, and worst-conditioned 
classes ; next each of these into three sub-divisions, according as the 
houses w^rc of the first, second, or worst class. 

44. ‘‘ The first class of streets includes those of the town part of 
Charlton-upon-Medlock, which are completely paved and sewered, 
regularly cleaned, are thoroughfares, and wide enough to admit of a 
free circulation of air. 

The second or intermediate class arc such as are u,npaved and 
imperfectly drained, but still kept clean and tolerably dry, as well as 
such as, though paved, are too narrow and confined to admit of a free 
circulation of air. 

The third class arc those which are not paved, not sewered, not 
cleaned, and not well ventilated, and arc often little better than courts. 

45. ‘‘The sub-divisions are made according to the houses — 

“ The first class of which are those of ample size, provided with yards, 
lobbies, and kitchens, arc well supplied with water, and which have 
nothing about them attracting notice as likely to be injurious to hoallh. 

“The second class includes the belter sort of cottages, those that have 
back doors, and those larger houses which, being closed behind, or on 
damp soil, or badly supplied with water, cannot be considered quite 
. unobjectionable. 

“The third class includes those streets where the majority of the 
dwellings are without back doors, without yards and privies, without a 
proper supply of water, or have some other very evident defect. 

46. “ I next undertook an analysis of the deaths registered as occur- 
ring in the district, during tlie five years ending June 80th, 1848, and 
ascertained how many deaths have occurred in each of tlic streets during 
that period. 

47. “ In order to avoid the possibility of unconsciously warping the 
result, I completed the classification of the streets before I knew what 
were their rate of mortality. The two inquiries were completed sepa- 
rately, and the rcsultxS compared afterwards. Many of the streets have 
been paved and sewered during the five years ; these have been placed 
in two classes ; in the class in which they were before their improvement 
during the time they remained unimproved, and in the class to which 
they now belong during the years subsequent to their improvement. 

48. “The following tables exhibit the rate of anmtal mpjftality in 
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the different classes of streets and hojjses of the town part of Charlton- 
upon-Medlock, in the average of the five years ending June 1843 - 


Table A, 

Exhibiting the of Mortality in different Classes of Streets, ^tke 

Houses being of all Rates. 


Classes of Streets. 

Rate of Mortality, 

Excess per Cent, ab^ve First 

Class Streets. 

Streets of 1st Class. . . . 

2*2 per cent, or 1 in 45 


„ 2nd Class. . . . 

2*6 „ „ 1 in 31) 

18 

„ 3rd Class. . . . 

3-7 „ „ 1 in 27 

68 


Table 

Exhibiting the Rale of Mortality among the Inhahiianls of differefit 
Classes of TIousks, the Streets bring of all Classes. 


Classes of Houses, 

Rato of Mortality. 

Excess per Cent, above Fii*st 

Class Streets. 

Houses of 1st Class. . . . 

• 

1*1) per cent, or 1 in 52 


„ 2nd Class, . . . 

2*5 „ „ 1 in 40 

About 31 

„ 3rd Class . . . 

3*1 „ „ 1 in 21) 

» 78 


49. From coiriparison of these tables, it would appear that the rate 
of mortality is more influeneed by the class of hous(*s inhabited than by 
the condition of the sireet ; for we find that the mortality in the first, 
second, and third classes of Greets, the houses, being of all classes, has 
been in the proportion of 100, J 18, and 108 ; but in the houses of the first, 
second, and third classes, the streets being of all classes, that the propor- 
tion of mortality has been 100, 131, andl7S; thereJs, therefore, a 
greater difference in the rate of mortality among inhabitants of differ- 
ent classes of houses than in those of streets of different condition. 
When, however, the evil influences of both badly constructed dwellings 
and badly conditioned streets operate together, the destructive effect is 
very striking. For instance, the third class houses of the first, second, 
and third class streets are nearly alike in construction, are about the 
same size, are charged about the same rent, and are inhabited by about 
the same class of persons; but the rate of mortality in the third class 
houses in the first and second class streets has been 2*7 and 2-8 per cent, 
respectively, while in those of the same class of houses, but in the third 
class streets, the rate has been 4 per cent., or a higher rate of mortality, 
in the proportion of 10 to 7. I am aware of no circumstances but those 
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connected with the had condition of the streets which will account for this 
g^real difference, 

50. “ It may bo thought that these streets are inhabited by a poorer 
class than the others, but I do not believe that is the fact, except sh far 
as their poverty is increased by the expenses of sickness and death in 
their families, and by consequent loss of work. Their incomes while at 
work must be much the same, for they have the same sorts of employ- 
ment. There seems every reason to hopCj that if these worst streets were 
put into good condition^ the rate of mortality would fall 25 per cent, or 
more. The diminution in the rate of mortality has been nearly 20 per cent, 
in the streets which have been improved as before stated: it has. fallen 
from 3*1 per cent, or 1 in 32, to 2*53 per cent, or I in 39. The effect of 
a permanent good condition^ as ire have just scen^ appears to be still more 
beneficial ; and there can be no doubt that if the houses, as well as the 
streets, were put into proper condition, the rate of mortality would fall 
still more. It is, indeed, unreasonable to expect lliat the general stale 
of health and longevity of the poor canbc' raised as high as tliat of llioso 
in more comfortable circumstances, by any, oven the best, sjinilary 
arrangements ; but J think the evidence here adduced distinctly shows 
that the rate of mortality among the jwor certainly, among all classes 
probably, is unnaturally high, from llic o]H'.raliun of removoable causes 
of disease. 

51. When wc find the rate of mortality four times as high in some 
streets as in others, and twice as higli in wliule classes of streets as in 
other classes, and, further, find that it is nil but invariably high in those 
streets irhich are in bad condition, and almost as invariably low in those 
whose rondilion is good, ire cannot resist the eonelusion, that multi- 
tudes of our fellow creatures, hundreds of our immediate neighbours, 
are annually destroyed for want of the most evident prerant ions.'^ 

52. All undrained streets an* not in an <‘qnally bad condition. 
The amount per cent, by which the deatli-rate of a street would l)e re- 
duced by draining it depends of course on wheUier tlie former state of 
such street was rather bad only, or very bad indeed ; it also depends 
on the density of population, as over-crowding is found very much to 
increase the ill consequences attendant on the want of drainage. I 
shall now therefore show — that open drains, or rather receptacles for 
filth, abound in the Native Town of Bombay to an extent I believe to 
be unparalleled elsewhere ; and 2nd, that in most divisions of the Native 
Town our population is over-crowded beyond all English precedent ; 
and for these two reasons, T thmk, we may confidently expect that in 
Bombay the drainage of undrained streets will be attended by a much 
larger reduction in the death-rate than has been found to result from 
similar improvements in England. 
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r)3. The open drains, or ratlin* unoi)vered rocoptaclos of filth that I 
ha VO alliidod to, arc* the open side' jj^iitlors, by which iioarl}^ overv stroel 
in Native d'ow'ii is ]jollul(‘d. 'Tlu'sc do not dosovvo the name of 
<lraiiis : lh(‘vc is seldom any perceptible motion in the li<piid co^tcmt^iof 
th(‘ mniorily of th(nn;tlioy are incnady an interval of from one to two 
f('et in width, left hetwc'en the ker])sloncs of the streets and tlie foniula- 
liojis oi houses j they are not rc'jpdarly sloped, but follow the inclina- 
tion of the several streets; they are not ];av(‘d at the bottom*, and the 
seaven.i^ev’s people, in eb‘anin" out witli their shovels any solid rrmttin* 
tliat may have been throAvn into tlnuT), constantly stir and scrai^e np the 
mud bencatli, so as still further to increase the irregularities of their 
chanmds, and render them still more unfit for the p('rformance of the 
functions of a drain. These side gutters can, therefore, only be consi- 
di'r(‘d in the light of continuous (){)cn cessjiools, extimding along (ou 
both sides) the whole length of lU'arly every str(‘et in the Native Town, 
and r(mder('d (irresp«H"li ve of their greater extent) more objeeticmable 
than ordinary cesspools, by the circiimslanee of their being in actual 
contact witli, and soaking into the foundations of, the whole street- 
frontage of each Iiom'«c.^* 

^ It will be remembered that four years as^o the Girgaiim a>i(l Kalhadnvee roads, the two 
pnnnpal tlioronylifares of the Native Town, aiul those most fre({uciiti'd by Europeans, were 
still pollutiul by cbese open side crutter.s; and tbongb covered drains b;ive since been substi- 
tnti'd in these two jiartieular streets, sueli improvement has, owing to the defleiency of funds, 
made very little progress in the baek stnats of the Native Town. 

N. W — This note was written ii^ 1S.V2, (date of report .'^Ist March and I am happy to 

state that the open side skitters iberiin complained of have sinre almost entirely disappeared. 

This iinproveiir-nl is due to the inereased rate of progress iii drainage that has been brought 
about by the adoption (as far as local eireiimstunces permitted 1 in 1^52 of the inijirovcd 
S’, stem of (Iiamage elaborated b\ till' cxpriments of the Eai»i,b‘^h board of Health ainl the Sanitaiy 
Coiumi.ssiDu, ami deserilied in the ''Minutes of Iiifoi niatioii ou Town Drainage" that weie 
published in the. preeeding year. The cfi’eet of tliesu luiproveuients has been to dinjinis!i 
tin; cost of stia-et drainage ii I»o nba\ to one-lialf its for.uer aimnint, and trfie dinniintioii of 
cost is aeeoiupanied bv a greaj iiieivase in cdieiency, owin: to the iinjiroved seour in the 
.sewers, due to their smalliT si/.e, their improved ero-'S-si'etem, end their more direct course. 

In the si'ason of lSo2 o.'l, S7 streets and loads were thoroughly drained on the new s^^tmn, 
and llie drainage of the Old dVnvii tliereliy coniph'ted. During the next season the two 
blocks of tlie New’ 'I’own, situated between DIuMidy Ihu'ar Road, Duueau Road, F.rskn o 
Itoad, and bellasis Junction Ro.al, eontanung 2!^ straps, were tliorontdili do lined : aiid in 
addilmn to these, tlu‘ suhnib of Small Cohdia. and the o'her 'treats m diJereiit ]),iits of tin- 
town. were drained iliiniig the ,aine season. I have jirepared ami sent in detailed estimates 
ami pi, ms for the drainage during tlie present si-ason of the Sonapoor District ( eontainiiig bl 
streetsh of (hmimatfee Room (eontainiiig IS streets), of Khetwaddy (eonl.dinng iiearl> 20 
streets), and the ri'inainiiig portion of tlie New’ Town %ituated between Dnncaii Road, Trim- 
biiek Eiirnisrani Street, Cooinhaiavada, and (jlrant Road, and eontainiiig U streets. Rhc 
ronstrm-tion of all tliese lia.s been sanctioned by Dovernmont, but their exeeution has been 
dehned by a (lefieiency in the munieijial revenue, occasioned by tin- discovery of a llaw' in the 
Act for eolleeting the shop and stall tax. Mdien the imju-oveineuis already sanctioned arc 
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f) L The evils arising; from cesspools or open reeeptnelos of fillh oi 
t'ven ordinary extent and position is thus staled in the First Report of 
lT<n* iMajesty's ( 'onimissioiu'rs for inquiring into the state* of Jnr.qe 
dV^nnis ;fnd Oistruns (\'oI. I. ])ni;e 17); — -‘The medical ^vit]le^;sl‘s Tlrwa* 
hroui^lil be’fore ns facts in support of the'ir simngly iir^eal and unani- 
mous oj)ini()n, that //n poj^Ktatwn can be hcalllnj inhich lire amid rcss- 
pools, or 2 ipoti a soil permeated hj/ deeo)itj)Osinp; animal or rennet abb' refuse^ 
iXivin^ off impurities to the air in their houses and in the sfreids.^' In 
their Second Report they add (Vol. I. ])age 1 I 1) : — Many instances 
occur, where tlie walls of the adjoining houses are, constant I ij ivet iritti 
fadid Jtuid, irhieh frerjnenftij affects the atmosphere of the rooms so as to 
render it impossible to beep food for one sina,'te nig'ht icithont its becom- 
ing; tainted. The iratls of the house receive eofisiderabte damagr^ a?/d 
the foundations are completetf/ saturated with the font (rater that perco- 
lates throug'h from the cesspools. The deterioration of property from, this 
cause is very considerable.^^ 

It is also stated in evidence, that the sprine^s and wells arc constantly 
polluted by the saine (‘anse. ‘‘ As houses aro built, and ncighhou rhoods 
become '^sUMUz crow dkp /’ says .Air. Jos(*ph Ciuic.k, (h'irst Ib'port, VOL II. 
pa^e 117,) ‘Mhe pollution of the springs by the jxu’meation of wabn* 
from cess])ools h('Comcs greaUer.” 

oo, 1 have already said that the energy with which the rnia^nia 
ari‘<ing from uncovered drains acts on tin* inhabitants of town districts 
is always found to be ])roportionate to the d(‘nsily of tin* population ; an 
open drain which would not angincnl the diaith-ralc of a thinly inhahitrd 
district by t] per C(‘nt. is often found to iiicia’a -c* that of nii over-crow (It'd 
neighbourhood l)y u])wuav(ls of per cent. M'hus, in one of tin* r('porls 
of tin* llegi>trar (Icneral, the (listri(*ls of tln3 Metropolis arc* divi(l(‘d into 
ihrcf? groups, of ten districts c;ich, under the titles of tin* heal th iesf^ 
me(tii{,m, and the unheal I hie st district 

flu* ot t!i<* U)v>ii »mI1 I.h* so iiL?o, with llio cveeption of tlu* ():irt District, 

a (Inincr v>hic1i lias iiccoinc irrc oilai 1\ i-mt \i‘rv ilciiscly covcri il wit !i houses, \Mt!jnut cmu’ 
Ji:t\iir^ been laid out into strerts, or iut<*udcd fnr a town; the ula/le, tlicrefure, fonu a 
lain la.itli of V(‘n crooked, iiTC'^ular, narrow, and tilthv allin s ; and an Ai't of h'pislatuie for 
obtaiiHUL:; the L,ruuud jc^juired fur strei ts in tins distiict must lie obtained before aiiUbiuj^ 
e.ju In' attenijited touaids its drainapa*. 

I have extracted this table fioiii tlie eliaptcr on tliee.uises of liujrli mortality in town dis- 
tricts, roinnieueiiu^ at pri;,i,e lOd of tiie Pifth Annual Kejiort of tlie ib'^U'.trar (buieral. The 
ubule of this eha]»ter is very euiions. Prom the \ ital statisties of eertaiii dishiets of the 
Metropolis, the general laws arc deduced (and expressed iii ah^ebraieal fornmbe), which r(‘eulate 
Pile action of these various I’anses on tlfr. rate of mortality. The^e rormulre are tlum tested, 
hv eoiupanni' the results, as calculated by the formula! for other districts nith the actual results 
of dm {‘t observations in the same districts ; and the eoiueulenc'; of the eahailaied resuUs, and 
r'-su'U of direct observation, IS very reiiiarlv.'dile. P'or instance, the Reii^istrar General sri}s: 
“ in Lrideavounn^ to estiinate the efteets of deimtv of popidat: m lU distiicls. 1 thall, to 
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r)(). 'I'lio tt'ii hralihiest districts, \\i\\x an allowruict* of :202 square 
yards of spnc(' to each jx'rson, have a mortality of 20*4 in lOOO. 

44^^ ten mcdlinn districts, with about half the space, viz. 102 square 
yartls, lose 24-1 in 1.000. .• . 

Whih' the ten iuihcnl thirsty with the allowance of 32 square yards t<i 
('acli inhabitant, liav(i a mortality of 27*8 p*’r lOOO. 


si)ii|)lif\ tlie iii<iuiry, t:ik<; cx.-unplos from the observations on females. [The femi^le mortality 
of an lOie'lisli town <li, 'strict IS consnlered a surer enterioii of its sanitarv state than that of 
the males, because the latter class, owin<^ to the nature of their daily avocations, 
are j^eiiernllv absent from the districts, in which their families reside for the "reater puilion 
of the 2 \ hours.] 

“ I take three from the class of districts in which the mortality is hiydicsr — Whitcchajad, 
Shoreditcli, and lu'tlinal-t jri'cii. Tli(*v .are inhahited by very luucli the same cla‘‘S of pcotde ; 
the stM\er;e.;'e and siij)])lv of water is nearly the .same; the value of a'^sesscd jiropertv is 
i;reati'vt in \V!'.i1e<'ha]>el, less in Shorediteh, least in Kethnal-t Ireeii ; hut the density is diil’er- 
enl, ami line niovtalityis lm;liest in the densest districts. Ibitil the expectations of life have 
been ''•abmlated, the morlahly may be cmjiloved. 


Di'iti jcts. 

Ann'ijil Mortalily of 
IVui.tk.s. (;/<) 

Topnliifion to •» Sfjuaro 
Milf. (fl) 

\\ liitf(’lia])t!] 



•02978 

127,013 

Sll )l'('(lltcll 


• 

•02790 

80,123 

Pi'llmal-t Jrf'iMi 



•02017 

02,390 


The moitalifv was for the four rears Hos to IS41. The mortality of males, and several other 
facts, arc ^i\cn in tables, ])[>. 1 1!), 

It will he observed that the (h nsity of ])opulation is half as f^reat afrain, and the mortality 
one-fiftcentli jiart hij^hv'r in AVliitechajicl than in Hhoreditch ; so that th(‘ mortality iloes 
not mcrcMM' in the saiui* ratio as the density ; and representing the density of the densest 
dnstnet (Whitcch.-ipel) by (/', that of tlie least dcnsi; (Shorediteh) by (/ ; tlic mortality of 
(lie densest district OVhitechapcl) by 7/f, that of Shoreditch by ;a, the proportion does not 
bold 

7 ?/ : 7W : : d' : // 

I 'pon vcdneing the terms to the form of an eipiation, it will be seen that the mortality m- 
cri'aseil as the Sixth roots of the densities ; for ^ 

7/1 ^ « « 

— 7 ,*^ 0 6 

V ; and coiiseipiently f/t' ' 'in : : 


0 

We have then the formula rn' 4 7n, which is the mortality of Whitechapel, cxprcsscfl 

in terms of tlie mortality of Shoreditch, and the densities of Shoicditch and Whitechapel. 
i>v siihsiitiitiug the mimher expressing the mortality of Whiteelnpel, and the densities of 

0 _ 

Whitechapel and llethn.al-Oreen in the formula, the equation is x 'Oii!)78 = '0264 

for the mortality of Bethnal-Green, the mortality given by direct observation h.aving 
been 

He then ajqilic.s the formuhe to otlmr ilistnets, and the same eomeidenee beiwu'n ealrnlai - 
ed and actual re.snlts olitaiiis tliroughoiil. lie eoncludi s hi? remaiks on ^///s p(ntn\(lar cm/:', 
'if fdyh fnoitali^ij as follows : — “ In a complicated question of this kind it would be prematuie 
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57. In the table belo\v, I ha^e given in juxtaposition to the above 
the names of the six police sub-divisions which constitute the Native 
Town of Bombay, with the number of square yards per indiv^lual 
in^abitn^t in each. From this table it will be seen, that the density of 
population in the most thinly inhabited of these sub-divisions is more 
than double that of the most thickly inhabited districts of Tiondon, and 
that tlic density of population in three of the six sub-divisions of Bom- 
bay is about four times that of the most over-crowded districts of the 
English Metropolis, and that the mean density of j)opulation in these 
districts is tliirleen times that of London. 

58. Poverty being also a ])redisposing cause to the class of diseases 
prevalent in ill-conditioned town districts, it will be inslruclive to com- 
pare the ratio of annual rental to population in London and Bombay, 
allowance, of course, being made for the dilfcrence of climate*, and 
cost of livin in each instance. I have, therefore, included in the 
table the average annual rental per head in London and Bombay 
respectively. 


69. 

In Loudon. 

In tho Native Town, Bombay. 

Density of popula-*4 

tion 

Average sfpiare yards > 
of space to each 
person 1 

In 10 healthiest dis- 
tricts 

In 10 medium do . 
In 10 nnheakhicst 
do 

Sq. ^ <!<?. })cr 
e«ich iN rson. 

202 

102 

32 

fKhara Tulao 

1 Market 

j Blioolcshwnr . . 
j .Maiuiavce . . . 

Ooinerkharcc . . 
I^Dhohec Tulao . . 

Yfls. })f‘r 
t uch I’t-Mfin. 

2UJ 

l(i 

10} . 
Hi 

Hi 

8 


Average annual rental to each person, in London B,s. 01 ; in Bombay 
Rs. 6-9-5 ; or nearly ten times greater in liondou than in Bombay. 

The population of London was in 1841^' l,'^7o,()70, occupying 44,850 
acres, on an average 115 square yards each. The population of tlie six 

to assume tliat the mortality of towns always increases cceloris p/tnhus in the ratio of the .sixth 
roots of the densities, but the formula may now be enijdoyed as an aiijiro.xirnation in sanitnry 
inquiries.” The whole chapter is curious, as exhibiting; many instances of the a[)plication of 
alj^’ehraic formulm to matters which few would have thought susceptible of such a mode of 
illustration. 

* In 18o0, the actual assessed rental of the districts subject to the junsdiction of tin* con- 
solidated Metrojiolitan Commission of Sewers (such jurisdiction including, with the exception of 
the city district, containing a jiopulation of l,‘i(),00(), the whole of London and its suburbs) was 
.^£12,186,000, and the population of such di.stricts was estimated at 2,000,000: this would 
make the average rental per head .£'6 Is. lOt/. orRs. 61, or nearly ten times the average rental 
per hcail of Bombay. I have, however, rea.sou to believe that house property in Bombay is 
generally assessed considerably under its actual value. I know this to have been the case in 
nearly all the instances that have come under my own observation in purchasing projicrty for 
public purposes. The rental per head of the city district of the English Metropolis would 
certainly exceed the average of the other mctropolituii districts. 
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urban sub-divisions of the Native Tov^ of Bombay is 337,ir59, occupy- 
ing G,(!59 acres, or 9*5 square yards each, or only about one-thirlccnlh of 
the EfUglish average, 

[N. B. — I have excluded the Girgaum sub-division from the calciilatio\f, as h^ing 
principally a rural district ; the density of its population (111-5 square yards per 
head) being little more than one-tenth of the mean density of the six above- 
mentioned dibtiicts.] 

00. I think that the statement I have made regarding the present 
over-crowded and ill-conditioned state of the Bombay streets requiring 
drainage, and the exami)les I have adduced of the remarkable reduction 
of annual mortality always attendant on the drainage of streets in 
English towns not nearly so ill-conditioned or over-crowded as those of 
Bombay, together with the extraordinary salubrity (as compared with 
our other districts) of the Fort, the only completely drained town sub- 
division in the island, alford suflicient grounds to establish the position 
I advanced at the beginning of my Report, that the drainage of a street 
hillierto iindrained has the immediate effect of reducing its annual 
mortality by at least 20 per cent. 

01. 1 have given greater space than I otherwise should to the exposi- 
tion of the s-anitary reasons for pushing on the sewerage of the town us 
rapidly as possible, because the importance of sanitary improvements of 
this nature is not as yet duly recognized in Jlombay. At the last meet- 
ing of the Bencli, it was observed (and I had heard the same remarks in 
other quarters), that llie alienation to police purposes of about one-third 
of our present exjxmditurc on municipal improvements would only 
diminish the number of streets drained per annum.’’ In fact, the 
general impression seems to be, that a defective police is a greater 
municipal evil than a defective sanitary condition : but this posi- 
tion is altogether untenable, for the only object of a police is the pro- 
tection of life and property; and admitlijig that in the last thirty 
years some half dozen lives and a few thousand poi*nds’ worth of 
property may have be»n lost through the insulliciency of the Bombay 
police to meet an emergency such as was caused by the late distur- 
bances,^ what is this to the thousands of lives which it can be proved 
are annually lost in Bombay “/or want of the most evident sanitary 
precautions 

02. The apathy that prevails regarding the amount of life lost through 
defective sanitary arrangements is extraordinary. When attention 
began to be paid to these subjects in England, the public were startled 
by the assurance that a greater number of lives were lost every year 
through preventable causes of disease than the Allies lost at the battle 

♦ There was only one life lost in the late riots, anti not one was lost in the dog riots thirty 
years ago ; and there have been no disturbances in the interim. 
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of Waterloo ; yet years passed before any efficient means of prevention 
were actually adopted. The loss of property, too, attendant on a high rate 
of mortality, is seldom thought of — a high annual rate of mortali^ is 
even considered by some as a wholesome check on population : but it 
must be remembered that a high rate of mortality can only be occa- 
sioned by premature death ; that for every death occasioned by prevent- 
able causes there are, according to the best English medical authorities, 
at least fourteen eases of illness, more or less protracted, during which 
the patient is not only unproductive himself, but is a burden to the 
productive labour of others, and that, in fact, premature deaths presup- 
pose unhealthy and unproductive lives. 

63. I will not lengthen this Report, already too long, by quoting 
evidence from blue books, as I could do, to show that sanitary reform is 
in itself a police improvement ; and that crime, dirt, and a high rate of 
mortality, are generally found to be co-extensive."^ I think enough has 

* “ The immoral influence of filth and discomfort/* says Dr. Southwood Smith, has never 
been siiflicientlv attended to.** “ It is remarkable,” says the same authority in another report, 

*'that the districts of tvhich we have been, speaking are 7}ot only the scats of disease, but the 
great seats of crime — I mean these places are the haunts and abodes of the great criminals ; so 
that the localities of the most terrible diseases, and tl^e abodes of the great criminals of the 
country, are identical. The worst place I know, in the parish of Whitechapel, is the place 
where the most dishonest and, profligate portion of the population live.” 

Captain Miller, the Superintendent of Police in Glasgow, in a report on the state of crime 
in that city, says : — *^It is of greiit moment, as affeeJing the state of crime, that the health of 
the lower classes of the community be strictly attended to. In the very centre of the city, 
there is an acenrniilated mass of squalid wretchedness which probably is unequalled in any 
other town in the British dtiminious. These places are filled by a population of many thou- 
sands of miserable creatures. The houses in which they live are unfit even for sties, and 
every apartment is filled with a promiscuous crowd of men, women, and children, all in the 
most revolting state of filth and S(][ualor. In many of the houses there is scarcely any venti- 
lation ; dunghills lie in the vicinity of the dwellings ; and from the extremely defective sewer- 
age, filth of every kind constantly accumulates. In these horrid dens the most abandoned cha- 
racters of the city are collected, and from thence they nightly issue to disseminate disease, and 
])our upon the town every species of crime and abomination, 

“ In such receptacles, so long as they arc permitted to remain, crime of every sort may be 
cxiiected to abound, and unless the evil is speedily and vigorously checked, it must of necessity 
increase. The people who dwell in these quarters of the city are sunk to the lowest possible 
state of personal degradation, in whom no elevated idea can be expected to arise, and who 
regard themselves, from the hopelessness of their condition, as doomed to a life of wretched- 
ness and crime. Much might he done to relieve the misery, and to repress the crime of this 
destitute population, by compelling attention to personal cleanliness (so as to remove and 
prevent disease), and, by opening up and widening the thoroughfares, and forming new streets 
wherever practicable, by causing the houses to be properly ventilated, and all external nuisances 
removed, and by an improved plan of sewerage for carrying away all impurities. Where it 
is possible to adopt measures something similar to these, the health of the community would be 
greatly improved, and by the breaking up of the haunts of vagrancy, a happy check would ho 
given to the spread of profligacy and crime.** 

“ I have not the slightest hesitation/* says Mr. Davies, speaking from ten years’ experi- 
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been already said to show that the aliepation, even for a single year, of 
Rs. 20,000 or Rs. 30,000, which might otherwise be spent in sanitary 
impiyvements, would occasion annually a preventable loss of life and 
profluctive labour greater than that occasioned by the riots anti distur- 
bances of the last thirty years. 

04. I shall now proceed to consider the state of the Municipal Fund, 
with reference to the demands upon it, on account of works urgently 
and immediately required. • 

65. With the object of showing this plainly, I have compiled the 


Appendix A. 

Details of the Income of the Board of 
Conservancy, from all Sources, for each' 
year, from 1815-4() to 1850-51, both in- 
clusive ; showing; also each year’s Total 
Kxpenditure, anti the state of the Board’s 
Account with Government at the close of 
each. 

Appendix B. 

Particulars of the Board’s General 
E.vpcuditure for each year, from 1845-45 
to 1852-53, both inclusive. 

Appendix C. 

Particulars of the Board’s Executive 
Expenditure, for the same period. 


tables given in the Appendices A, B, 
C, D, E, F, and G. It will be seen 
(from the margin) that these embrace 
all particulars of importance relating 
to the income, expenditure, and work- 
ing system of the Board, and its exe- 
cutive establishment, since 1^45-40. 
Each Appendix is accompanied by 
explanatory remarks, which will, I 
trust, render it perfectly intelligible to 
all. The remaining Appendices, H, 
I, J, and K, relate to the cleansing and 


Appendix D. drainage of the town, to its water sup- 


Particulnrs of the Board’s Establish- 
ment, for the same period. 

Appendix E. 

Particulars rc^ardiu" the Contracts for 
the Repairs and Scavenging of 130 Miles 
of Road for the same period. 


ply, its roads, its census returns, and 
to the system of its municipal estab- 
lishments, as compared with the sys- 
tem now usually adopted in large 
English towns. 


ciicc of the poorer classes, in affirming that there is a most decided direct connection 
hetwijct confined districts, had sanitary arrangements, and poverty and vice. In the districts 
uhove referred to, the moral state of the inhabitants is most dejdorable. As the youtli from 
these places grow to manhood, they become habitual paupers, brought up to no regular 
employment, grossly ignorant^ and reckless how their time is spent between the union work- 
house and the jail. 

III conclusion, I can only say, that if the Government wish to preinmt the increase of a 
most debased and vicious population, they will take measures, if not to sweep away these nests 
of vice and disease already built, at any rate to prevent similar places from being erected in future'^ 

Tlic evidence of Sir Charles Shaw, Chief Commissioner of Police at Mauchester, is to the 
same effect. 

* I trust that this Report and its Appendices will supply what I have long felt to be a desi- 
deratum to those connected with, or interested in, the sanitary economy and municipal arrange- 
ments of Bombay. A great sanitary movement has taken ]dace in England during the last 
ten years, and its most prominent results have been a complete revolution — Is/, in the legisla- 
tive enactments regarding the municipal and sanitary economy of towns ; 2nd, in the machi- 
nery of boards and establishments for carrying out sanitary’^ objects ; and 3/7/, in the construc- 
tional details of sanitary engineering. None of these various improvements ha\e as yet 
extended to Bombay, and though all arc aware that much reform has taken place in England, 
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Appendix F. 

A List of the Nevr Works executed, at 
the co^t of the Miinici])al Fund, since 
the institution of the Roard of Conser- 
vancy; with the mode in which such 
Wofks are fct to Contract, and the Rates 
at which they have been executed. 

Appendix G. 

Rouji^li Estimate of tiic probable Cost 
of certain Public Imjirovements, urgently 
and immediately required for the Im- 
provement of the Island. 

Appendix II. 

A Comparison between the different 
Modes of Conveying away and ultimately 
disposing of Night-soil .adopted in Lou- 
don, Paris, and Hombay; with Sugges- 
tions for obviating the Nuisance arising 
from the present defective state of the 
Board of Conservancy’s arrangements for 
the pur[)ose ; together with Suggestions 
for the proper Regulation of the Bombay 
Burial Grounds. 

Appendix 1. 

On the Amount of the existing 
Water Sup])ly of Bombay, with reference 
to the Population ; and on the various 
Methods which have been proposed for 
increasing the Supply, both from Sources 
within the Island and from Salsette.* 

Appendix J. 

On the System of Sewers already laid 
down for the Drainage of the Native 
Town ; and on the improved System of 
Town Drainage recently introiluced in 
England, and its apphcability to Bombay. 

Appendix K. 

On the Pr,actieabihty of Lighting 
Bomliay with Gas. 


♦> 66. In the notes appended to Ap- 
pendices B, C, D, E, and F, I have 
given comparative statements refold- 
ing the executive expenditure oFihe 
Board of Conservancy, and that of the 
Road and Tank Department, and also 
regarding the municipal statistics of 
Bombay, as compared with those of 
certain English towns. 

67. From these statements it ap- 
pears, that as respects population, the 
average number of square yards of 
space to each person is in London 
115*83, and in the six sub-divisioas of 
the Native Town of Bombay, taken 
together, 9*5G, and that our population 
is therefore nearly thirteen times as 
over-crowded as that of London ; and 
that in London the mean annual value 
of rated property to each person is ten 
times as great as it is in Bombay. 

68. The municipal revenue of Bom- 
bay is very much lower in proportion 
than that of any other town I am ac- 
quainted with where sanitary reforms 
have been attempted. There are towns 
in England (Plymouth for example) 
having a larger actual revenue, with 
only one-tentli of our population. I 


am about to write to England for official returns regarding the income and 
expenditure oftthe principal English towns, and 1 will communicate to 
the Board the information I receive on the subje(?t ; but the extreme in- 
adequacy of our income to the wants of so large a population will appear 
e vident from the figures given in the notes of my tables regarding certain 


ft*w out here have any knowledge of the pnactical details of such improvements, or have consi- 
dered the advantage of adopting tliern as far as praetirahle in this islaiid; 

In this Report and its Appendices I have considered each of the principal subjects relating 
to the sanitary economy of a large town separately, and in treating of each of tliem, I have 
described^! /fL the past and jirescnt condition of Bombay, with reference to the particular 
subject under consideration ; ‘J/tefj I have given the ilctails of the most recent and improved 
arrangements adopted in English towns with reference to the same subject ; and ,‘bv/, 1 have 
])ointed out in detail the extent to which the English plans might with advantage be adopted 
iu Bombay. 

* This bus been already ]mblishcd in the “ Selections from Government Records,” No. 1. 




rj^l iktod oflier En^^sh 

duif r^kdsin tfe® SBihe yatio to our pib|^8^p 
;titift,^''~^#''i&fefai4'':hate'''244r7;,mi!^8,;''lve aetuaJly- have ' only 
^^rage' oo^' ol the r^p's^e and kudhtenance of our 130 n^ea .of 
’. .4!r-®al 7t5;^408^9*8 'peV aiihutn! A,i:’ 'the Iiiver^ool rate of cosi‘ ofitep^ta, 
' hfiliadi^ahiized' toads'’ pei'ttjile, it %3inld be R3. .8,29;439*JQ-4.^(iri|^^ 
aight'^ II^ha- and thirty thousand), and if we had the Liver^dl p'io'*, 
portion of roads to our population, this item would in Edlhbay- bte 
B¥; 17,81, 856»10-8, or nearly eighteen lakhs per annnm.tt ; 

‘ ^ The rate X' bate, given (a penny per yard per annum) as the average cost o£ tht r^|mir of 
the Bombay roads^ includes also the, cost of watering, whereas, the London and Liverpool rates 
are exclusive of watering. In Dempsey’s Eudimentary Treatise on the Drainage and Sewerage 
of Tot^ns and Buildings, page 118, the cost of watering is stated as follows has beOigi 

ascertained in I^ondon, that one ton of water, or 252 gallons, is sufficient to lay the dust oyet 
a smface of 600 square ya^ds of grave! or macadamized roads, or of 400 square yards of gra»; 
nite ‘]mved streets. The averajge number of days per annum in which it is found, from 20 year^ 
experience, to he necessary to apply water for this purpose, is about 120, The common charge 
for diis work is at the rate of f d. per square yard for the season, the water being applied only 
ohee per diem, or JS&O per mile of a main road. The common assessment per house for water- 
ing . roads twice a day is £\ for the season/’ The number of houses in London is between. 
280,000 and 300,000, but many of the lack streets are seldom watered, 

1 have compiled the, following table from the answers of the various Water Companies of 
London to the queries of the Board qjf Health qu the subject : — 


Water Conpaoiei. 

Quantity of Watar used 
daily in watering (morning 
and evening) eneh Mile 
of Street 80 feet wide. 

■ 

Cost of 
Watering one 
Mile i»er 

T>tiy, 

Ditto SeneoS of 
ISO Days. . 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 

^ llupeos. 

Rupees. ' 

N,ew, River Company # • • * 
Hiwt London wat<^/ Com- 

8,774 

1,052,880 

6 

ceo • 

»*•>»'• •••'►< 

douthwark and Vanxhall 

^ ^ 10,476 

1,257,120 

6 

750 

' W^ter Company . 

W^t M iddleseX' : Water 
Cobkpany ^ . V. ;Vi C i - . 
Laipbeth Water Copj^pany. 

No return. 

.... 

From 4 to 6 

§ 

Ditto. 

.... 

6 • 

780- 

a 16,000 

1 ,920,000 

3 

. 3<»: 

Cll^lsea Water Company . , 

mm 15,000 to 20,000 

$ From 1,800,000 J 
f to 2,400,000 1 

From 4 to 6 

From 600 to 73^,: 

Orisnd Janctlojn Water 



73* ‘ 

mrnmf 

14,000 * 

1,680,000 ' 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

c 

r 

8,000 

1,036,800 

5 

000 

p^fisssswinwuiyiSHn 






are waterea. on eunaays. miies,. o mnongs, ana lov 
|”<^fij^eVeekr2niite8 and I73 3 ^rdsarew times a week; 

^ three times a week t end ^ miles, >6 tolox^s, and. 

of 272 7 %ton]gs> of doub^ 


i'^road^i 


innd^watering ■ R|fc to^OO^per^imla’lpSMP:^'’ 
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69, The assumption that, on f,n average, each town inhabitant niJLakes 
an equal amount of litter, would lead to the conclusion that the ambunt 
of scavengering required in different towns should be in direct raJ^io to 
thejr re.4jpective population ; yet the scavengering of Liverpool, wfth a 
population ot 369,000, and a street surface mostly paved, and non-ab- 
sorbent, costs Rs. 1,00,021 per annum.* Were the cost of scavengering 
the town of Bombay in the same ratio to our population, it would 
be Rs. 1,40,679 per annum, whereas the actual average cost is only 

,Rs. 34,870 per annum. 

70. ^ In» Liverpool, with a population of 369,000, more than 17 miles 
of new sewerage were completed last year : were our sanitary improve- 
ments pushed on in the same ratio to our population, we should con- 
struct 24 miles of sewers per annum. Our actual rate of progress has 
been hitherto less than 2 miles per annum, on the average, and our 
maximum less than miles per annum. f 

Sundays) 217 days : this would nialcc the cost of watering h mile (at the London rate per day) 
from Rs. 904 to 1,265 per season of 217 days; and at these rates the cost of the small mileage 
of road-watering done at Bombay would he from Rs. 41,121 to Rs. 57i5()9. The actual cost 
is Rs. 33,248 per season. The cost at- the Loudon rate per day of watering the whole of our 
130 miles of road twice daily for 217 days in the jear would he from Rs. 1,17,541 to 
Rs. 1,64,658 per annum. The quantity of water rt^iuired to keep the dust laid per each 
mile of road is of course greater in India than in 1 England. 

* Report to the Health Committee of the Borough of Liverpool by the Borough Engineer, 
Inspector of Nuisances, and MedicarOfficer of Health, Liverpool, 1851. 

t The flow of liquid in the seweii for each individual of the population is extraordinarily 
small at Bombay. 

The recent ])aving of the channel of the main town drain afforded an opportunity for 
experimenting on the quantity of liquid that flowed along il. A datn of clay had been fixed 
across the channel to keep the sewerage water from annoying the workmen employed on the 
lower portion ; such dam being periodically removed, to allow of the escape of the sew'erage that 
had accumulated behind it. 

Immediately below this dam I had two brick tankees con-structed side by side, the capacity 
of each being 448 ^gallons. A bifurcated il.nmmercd wooden gutter was laid from tbe level of 
the sewerage accumulated behind the dam to each of these tankees, arrangements being made 
for instantaneously diverting the flow of the sewerage from one tankce to the other at pleasure. 
A large leather hose communicated with the bottom of each tankce, its orifice being hooked 
up while the tankce was filling, and let dowm for the purpose of emptying it. 

The sewerage water was allow ed to run through the forked wooden channel into these 
tanks alternately : the instant the first was filled the current was diverted into the second, 
and long before the second was full the first was emptied, aud ready for filling again* > , , 

By this apparatus, the quantity of liquid running tlirough the drain was twice measured^ 
each ‘time for tw^enty-four hours continuously, and the experiment gave’a result of undo)? 
9,000,000 gallons of sewerage per annum for a population of 220,000. This i$ only about 
one-fifth of the average proportion of sewerage to population in England, as given by Smijbjhrof , 
Deanston, and other standard authorities, as the result of direct experiment in EngRah towiw^ 
One principal reason for so great a difference is that in England it raiiis almost daily,; ' 
at Bombay not a drop of rain falls during tbe eight months of the season* In 
moreover, the circamstanee Of the sewers being lined with cement prevents leakage ; and even 
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. 7L The most correct idea of th% deficiency of drains at Bombay 
be coxiveycci by comparing the ratio of sewer mileage to population 
in ^ombay, ejcclusive^of the Fort and other towns. . " 

^2, London, with a population of 1,873,000, contains uj^ard^ of 
700 miles of sewerage (see Weale’s London, page 829) ; Bombay, 
inclusive of the Fort, contains a population of 442.031, and less than 
14 miles of sewerage. It will be remembered that this is less than the 
amount (17 miles) constructed in a single year in the town of Liverpool, 
with a population of 369,000 only. 

73. We could never hope in Bombay for so large a municipal income, 
in proportion to our population, as that of the Metropolis. The amount 
of the latter may, however, be stated here. 

74. In London, street improvements, and those of a sanitary nature, 

are paid for from different sources, and executed by distinct departments, 
having no connection with each other. The sewerage of the Metro- 
polis is maintained and exVndcd by mear\^ of a sewerage rale, limited 
to 6 per cent, (or one shilling in tlie pound) on the rental ; and in 1850, 
the actual assessed net rental of the district subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Metropolitan C\immission of iScwers (from which jurisdiction the 
“city” is exempted) was XJ2,1S6,000. 5 per cent, on this would be 

nearly Rs. 61,00,000 a year, but 5 per cent, is the limit, and the amount 
of the f^eneral fiCioera*J!;p rale actually levied is always greatly within it. 
In addition to the general rate, the Commission is empowered, “accord- 
ing to its judgment,” to provide for the cost of any particular improve- 
ment by a “ special rate” on the properties immediately benefitted 
thereby, the amount and mode of levying whirfi they 63: without appeal. 
They are also empowered to levy ‘‘ an improvement rate,” which is 
fixed at a maximum of 10 per cent, on the rack rent, in respect of works 
they may judge to be of private benefit. If, with reference to the rate 

were they not so lined, the fact of the drams being generally laid at a degth of from 12 to 20 
feet below the surface of the street, and being therefore m contact with soil surcharged with 
moisture, and consequently non-absorbent, would in great measure prevent the escape of the 
sewerage. 

In Bombay, on the other band, the sewers are not water-tight, and are all laid close to the 
surface, in soil which, owing to the dryness of the climate, sucks up every drop of moisture 
within reach of it. Another reason of the scautmess of the sewerage is the scanty consumptiou 
of water, and the absenc(3 of house-drainage, whereby the household slops and waste water of 
the population could be conveyed to the sen ers, instead of being, as at present, thrown out on 
the^trsty soil, and there absorbed or evaporated. 

Por the above reasons, it is evident that the contents of the Bombiiy sewers must coutmu 
a mtUeh larger proportion of solid matter thad is the case in England. Had the sewers of 
originally constructed of a aection proportionate to the actual amount of sewer- 

'WUlttlr Rowing through them, the miisance now occasioned by the annual removal of the 
togO amount ot sediment which collects m their chaniiel would have been avoided. — (See 
AfpCRdix J, on tbe drahxogo of Bombay.) 
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of assessment at Bombay, it be «^emarked that, in London, 6 per cent, 
was the limits and that the rate actually levied was alwV^ considerWi>ly 
within that limit, it must at the same time be remembered, thet the mean 
annual fental per head is in London ten times as high as it is in Bdln- 
bay ; that landlords at Bombay have no other Vate at all to pay out of 
their rental, but that proprietors in London have to pay in addition heavy 
police-rates and poor-rates, the latter alone amounting on an average 
to an additional 8 per cent, per annum on the rental.* 

75. Street improvements in London are, for the most part, paid for 
by a duty of 13d. per ton, on the 3,000,000 tons of coal annually brought 
within 20 miles of London. This yields an income of JRs. 16,25,000 
per annum ; and from the annexed extract from a paragraph on the 
subject, which has recently gone the round of the London papers, and 
been extracted in the Home Netos^ &c., it appears that, of the nearly 
four crores last raised from these duties, by far 'the greater proportion 
was spent in'improvements within the city district of the Metropolis, a 
district containing a population of only 129,729, 

76. “ Coal Duties. — Of the X3,738, 067 raised by duties* on all coal 

brought within 20 miles of London, the whole has been spent on im- 
provements executed within a mile ant^ a half of the General Post 
Office, excepting only the New Victoria Street, just laid down, and 
about to be built from Westminster Abbey to Pimlico. With this soli- 
tary exception, every farthing of duty paid upon the coal burnt in all 
Middlesex, and in a great part of Essex, Surrey, and Kent, has been 
spent in a small circle of a mile and a half radius. But the greater part 
of the sum has been spent within much narrower limits ; that is, on the 
city and its immediate approaches. In the report, the amounts assigned 
to the three heads abovcinentioned are, XI, 117,345 within the city> 
X807,500 Avilhout the city, and XI, 813, 221 of a general character ; but 
the city has had the lion’s share in the last expenditure, not only in hav- 
ing the actual disposal of the money, but in being itself the locality of 
the improvements.” • 

77. The defective state of our municipal regulations prevents the 
amount annually spent in Bombay on sanitary improvement from 
going as far as it otherwise would. The expense of draining a 
street is two-fold — ^there is the large sewer along the centre of the street, 
and the small cross-drains at an average distance of 20 feet from each 

* By the new Act at Calcutta, the assessment is limited to 6^ per cent, on the gross annual 
rentid, and the Calcutta Bench have lately fixed the amount to be levied at 61 per cent* In 
Bombay the rate is levied on the net instead of on the gro^s rental (10 per eent being 
deducted from the latter on account of repairs). A rate of 61 per cent., levied on the * 

system, would therefore amount tQ withih ane anna of a rate of Bs. ^ per tent, levied 
to OUT system. 
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Other, 10 th'e hoosos on eaoh side. In •English towns the former only is 

made at the e:^pense of the nmnicipality, and all houses within 00 feet 
on each side of it arc not only compelled to have cross-drains immedi- 
ately constructed to join it, at their own expense^ but are obliged als^ to 
f^y a fee, amounting in London to Rs. 32, on doing so. . 

78^ The principle of dividing the charge of works of sanitary im- 
provement over a series of years, and raising the money immediately 
required by loan on the security of the rates, has been of late much ad’- 
vocated, and extensively adopted in England ; and the adoption of the 
same principle in Bombay would, in my opinion, be attended with 
gr^at advantage. 

79. The following extract«i on the subject are from the report of the 
Committee of Health of Towns Association, and on Lord Lincoln’s bill 
for sewerage, drainage, &c. of towns, page 27 : — 

44. Sanitary improvements^ to be effectual^ must be carried out on a 
vast scale. Tf^ere is scarcely a city or town in the kingdom which does 
not need extensive works, to place either drainage, Us sewerage, or 
its supply of water, in a satUfactory condition ; and in the great majo* 
rity, it is necessary that such works should be commenced almost entirely 
anew. But the difficulty of enj^orcing, by legislation, the general adop^ 
lion and completion of works of such magnitude, is the expense which 
they must necessarily involve. Had the recent inquiries done nothing to 
show how this expenditure can be met, but little progress would have 
been made towards the practical introduction of remedial measures. 
These inquiries, however, do point out in the clearest manner — Is^, how 
the required capital can be raised ; 2nd, how it can be repaid ; and 3rrf, 
how the repayment can be so distributed as not to be fell as a burthen 
by the persons who ought, injustice, to defray the expense. These three 
things having been shown, all real difficulties on the part of the legisla- 
ture, in enforcing the universal adoption of primary essential sanitary 
improvement, may be said to be at an end. • 

“ 45. The plan proposed is, that whatever capital is required should be 
raised by a loan, or by persons contracting for the execution of the 
work, on the security of a special rate, to be levied oir the property in 
the several localities, tjie principal and interest to be repaid by annual 
instalments within a limited number of years. On this plan, no imme- 
diate outlay is necessary ; the burthen is distributed over a series of 
years, and, being commuted into an annual rent charge, is not practi- 
cally felt, even by the poorest tenant. 

46. Hfer Majesty’s Commissioners, fully appreciating the import- 
ance'^tod the efficiency of this principle, say, in their First Report (Vol. I. 

The evldfence recited generally recognises that principle 
<>{ l0gislation to be jqst and acceptable, which lias been suggested 
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for lightening the burthens of future improvements, by spreadilig the 
expense of the outlay over an extended period,^ so that the cost might 
be repaid within a reasonable time with interest, by an annual r\te, or 
by< an addition to the rent, unless when the persons interested choo|b to 
perform the work themselves, under proper regulations, or where they 
prefer liquidating the charge at once.’ 

47. The tenth recommendation of Her Majesty's Commissioners, 
contained in their Second Report (Vol. 1. page 51), is in the following 
words: — ‘We therefore recommend that the expense remain a charge 
upon the properties, to be levied by a special rate upon the occupiers, 
and recovered with interest by annual instalments within a certain 
number of years, unless the owners prefer to pay the cost in the first 
instance.’ 

“48. A mode of procedure, in accordance with this recommendation, 
is pointed out in a suggested form of notification (First Report, Vol. II. 
pages 295, 296), and evidence is adduced to show, from the testimony of 
men of the highest authority, that the adoption of this principle would 
at once remove all material difficulty, and give general satisfaction. 
Thus, it is stated by one of Her Majesty’s Commi^^sioners (Dr. Playfair) 
that the ‘distribution of charges for irnprovoment under a competent 
authority, a system unanimously recognized by eminent practical men, 
such as those whose evidence I have already brought forward, would 
obviate all those evils. The charges should be distributed over a term 
of years co-equal with the probable duration of the improvement.’ 

“ 49. In like manner, another of Her Majesty’s Commissioners (Mr. 
Smith of Deanston) states in his report (Vol. II, page 164), that ‘ the 
adoption of the principle of dividing the charges over a series of years, 
and raising the money immediately required by loan on security of the 
rates, will greatly diminish (he might have said, may be made entirely 
to remove) the immediate pressure, and so far remove the hostility of the 
rate-payers to necessary and efficient works of improvement. Besides, 
substantial justice will be done to life-renters, many of whom have no 
other source of living, but by a limited amount of rent drawn from house 
property. Neveftbeless, I believe that this jealousy might be abated, by 
a properly adjusted and revised system of contract management, which 
would be cheaper than any other.’ 

“60. Mr. Roe says (First Report, Vol. II. page 169) r — ‘On the prin- 
ciple proposed for the distribution of the charge as a rent over a period, 
coincident with the benefit, nearly the whole inconvenience, and all 
injustice to owners of short interests in the immediate outlay, is got rid of. 
This principle of the distribution of the charge is essential to all plans. 
It is only justice : the improvement is permanent, and it is manifestly 
unjust that the whole cost of it should fall on the present owner.’ 
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61 . The evideRee^ with equal cle#rne8S> shows that the cost ought 
to be charged or the ocohpier, not the owner. The owner is often 
mereiy lessee, having only a short term of his lease unexpired. No 
cottage owner has funds at his disposal for any costly improvejlient ^he 
has very rarely the fee simple, or even an unencumbered life interest in 
the property. The ownership is frequently so complex that there is the 
utmost difficulty in discovering it. A man, for example, gives his pro- 
perty to his married daughters, to be equally divided amongst their 
children. In a case like this, the respective shares in such property 
could only be ascertained, perhaps, after an expensive chancery suit ; 
while to charge the lessee, or the person in receipt of the rents, who may 
be within two or three years of the expiration of his lease, with the cost 
of improvement, not unfreqnently amounting to more than the annual 
rental, would be to confiscate his property. The true remedy for all 
these evils is not only to distribute the cost over a period commensurate 
with the benefits, but to fix the charge on the person enjoying the 
benefit, that is on the occupier, not the owner. ‘ The only exception,^ 
says Dr. Playfair, ‘is the case of monthly or weekly occupiers, when, to 
prevent the expense of frequent collections, such charge might be made 
on the owner, who is now to be looked upoR in the light of a collector 
of rents, and, if required, to receive a per-centage for jthc additional 
trouble.’ ” 

80. The following table exhibits the comparative executive expen- 
diture and charge for executive superintendence of the Board of Con- 
servancy and the Road and Tank Department for the last six years, for 
which the accounts have in each case been made up : — 


Departments.* 

1 

Expenditure in 
the la<it bix 
Yearb of which 
Accounts aie 
made up. 

Average 
per An- 
num. 

Charge of | 
Executive 
8u perm tend- 
ency during 
same peiiod. 

Average 
per An- 
num. 

# . 

Per Cent, 
of Superin- 
tendence on 
Expendi- 
ture. 

Board of Conservancy .... 
Road and Tank Department. 

Uupees. 

12,79,245 
13, -^,448 

Rupees. 

2,13,207 

2,25,908 

Rupees. 

83,63.3 

3,87,917 

Rupees. 

13,939 

61,658 

y 

Rupees. 

28i* 


The extraordinary high cost of the engineeiing superintendence of public ^orks executed 
by the Indian Government has lately been much commented on in England, and in some 
cases greatly exaggerated— take for example the following extract from a letter on the subject 
that has latfdy appeared in the Manchester Times and J^mminer 

" Sir,— M r. Ewart has obtained a return of the amount of money expended on public works 
in India for the ten y<tars ending 1845-46, which return shows an expenditure of .£399,276 
forthh ^Bombay Pte^deuey, in works of irrigation, roads, and bridges.^ I know of no work 
of inngafion in the Bombay Presidency, nor can 1 learn that any such exists, constructed at 

ibe costof Oovemmept, A^foi^ roads and bridges, one*6fth part of the sum named would 

) 
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81. From this table it appeats that the exeotttiTd pX^jQ(}itQre <if the 

Superintendent of Repairs’ Department, for new works an^ iepaJuKk, has 

^ ‘ 

pay for alj thore are, whether constructed in ten or two hundred years^ Thia iii»!Oiiiit» then, 
if ifot altogether an invention, would) if analysed, show one^fifth of the antouni nu 

works, and four-fifths in salaries. Nor it this to be wondered at, if we consider th^ the 
members of the ’Oovernment are interested in salaries only ; in commerdal prosperity not at 
all. The greatest public work undertaken by the Indian Govermnent, beyond all comparison, 
is that of t]|)6 Doab canal, in the north-west of Bengal, a work intended both foi* irrigation and 
navigation. It is estimated to cost a million and a half sterling, and for which purpose 
^0,000 a year has been voted. A$ a means of navigation, it will produce no return till com- 
puted, and at the rate of £50,000 a year, it will take thirty years to complete it, thus involving 
a toss qf one million sterling by interest on unproductive capital, to say nothing of waiting thirty 
yeairsfor the advantages which it promises. In the hands of private enterprise, the work would 
be completed in two years. The other principal works of irrigation in India, those of the 
Madras Presidency, have decupled a still greater length of time in their construction. Opera- 
tions were commenced on the Cauvery in 1809. In the course of forty-five years Ks. 30,00,000 
(.£390,000) were expended on it, or at the rate of <£8,000 per annum ; the revenue (laud 
revenue) having increased in this space of time from Rs. 31,00,000 to Ks. 49,00,000,* the gam 
being close upon Rs. 18,00,000 per annum, the money invested being returned in about t'^o 
years. The gain on the Godaver^ operations, with an outlay of Rs. 13,00,000, amounts to 
Rs* 18,00,000 per annum. 

** The moral of these facts is, that public w’orks m the hands of Government are regaidt'd 
principally as a means of extending patronage, by maintaining an anny of supenntendmg 
officials I and next, that the advantages accruing from such works are devoted to the same end 
by means of increased land revenue.^’ — Times and Examiner, Sept. 8. 

The Bombay Gazette of the 30th September 1850 contains an elaborate abstract of the 
annual reports (pnnted by authority) of the Bombay Road and Tank Department for the nine 
years ending 30th April 1850, showing the total cost of superintending the public works 
executed by that department during such period to have averaged 48 per cent., and to have 
amounted in ^ome cases to upwards 300 per cent. ! The following* is an extract from the 
abstract furnished by the Gazette — 

We have now before us a complete set of reports of the Road and Tank Department for 
the nine years ending 30th April 1850, From these we learn, that within this period Govern- 
ment has expended through that department, in the construction of roads and brides, buildings 
and tanks, wells and bunds, the sum of Rs, 20,13,0.98, or an average of Rs. 2,23,0// per 
annum I and that to superintend these works the Superintendent of Roads, his Assistants, and 
his * Subordinate Superintendents’ have drawn upon the revenues, in addition, at the rate of 
fhlly 48 per cent, upon the outlay — the Superintendent’s share of the cost of superintendence 
being 11*7 per cent. ; the share of his Assistants, 13*3 per cent. ; and that of his * Subordinate 
Superintendents’ being 5 per cent. ; — the maximum cost of the Superintendent’s labour being 
13^6 per cent., the minimUi^ 9*5 per cent., and the averagd 11*7 per cent. ; fmr all bis Assistants, 
the maximum being 50 per cent., the minimum 18 6*2 per cent., and the average 31*3 per cent. 
For the labour of Subordmate Superintendents the cost is fixed at the rat© of 5 per cent, 
upon t]|j^|itiay. Taking the cost of the superintendence of individual Assistants, wc( dud the 
rangl to be £rom li per cent, to 326 per cent, t 

a « a « He a a 

now proceed to give the cost per cent, of engineering and superinlendetice^ m propor- 
outlay. To economise space, we substitute for the heading * SupeHilteiiileiit of l^ada and 
th^ numemUetter I. ; for the ' Assistants,’ the numeral It. ; for the 'Subordinate 
l^erintfttdents/ tlie numeral TIL, for the * Total/ the numerd iV.; and fmr the ' Hange of 
PW on aocoWtlfif |iie S^ieriuteudenee^of Assistant,’ the Uumem| IVeheg ia 
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243>000per annum, ot Very 
nearly fei|Ual to il^atof 'the Vrhola Road and Tank ibepartment, which 

1S4M6 tkt Si^htett(i6nt<ifRo(ubdiscautiHuedffMnp the cosi^his oH^ 
ihdt^cfre^ ai6 Wp ibr it but to take that for the fire years ending SQlh 
^pnl )^50 hi j^e iUe yeart> Which 18» of course, m such case, the average hf the whole nide 
yearii these remarks^ we now beg to subjoin our statement 


L 

11. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

1841-42,... 9-6 

35 60 

5 

5000 

77 to IB 

1842-43,... 13-6 

50 00 

5 

68*60 

326 to 15 

1843-44.... 13-3 

42*95 

5 

61*25 

69 to 15 

1844-45.. . 10-4 

46 60 

5 

62*00 

66 to 30 

1846-45.,.. 117 

26*76 

5 

43*45 

52 to 1*5 

1846-47.... 117 

18*62 

5 

35*32 

66 to 1*2 ^ 

1847-48.... 117 

21*a3 

5 

38 03 

6^6 to 3 

1848-49 ... 117 

21*71 

5 

37*41 

66 to 7 

1849-60.... 117 

1926 

5 

35 96 

255 to 8 

Total.... 105‘3 

281 71 

45 

* 

43201 


Average...* 117 

3130 

6 

48*00.”- 

—Goeetfe, SepU 30. 


It IS true that this 48 per cent, does not represent the total cost to Government of the exist- 
ing system of supeqntendence m the Road and Tank Department, inasmuch as in most cases 
only a portion of the allowances received by the officers therein employed is charged to the 
works they auperiniend, nor does it mciude the cost to Government of the pensions incidental 
to the present system ; but making allowance for these charge!, the cost to Government of the 
present system of supenntendence would probably not be foUnd to exceed 100 per cent. It is 
true that this peiveeutage would be about forty-five times as much as the Belgium Govern- 
ment has had to pay for the engineering supenntendence of the system of railway communi- 
cation It has constructed throughout its terntones ; but, on the other hand, it is very greatly 
less than what the writer in the Ihmes asserts, viz. that out of the total cost of pubbe works to 
the Indian Government four-fifths is expended in salaries. 

The return (obtained by Mr. Ewart) wherein the last ten years* expenditure on public works 
within the Bombay Presidency was stated at about Rs. 40,00,000 may possibly have included 
repairs as well as new works. The amount is certainly much larger than any ope personally 
acquainted with the deficiencies of the Western Presidency in respect to internal communica- 
tions would have been prepared to expect. 

The Gazette of the 7th October contaius tables (compiled from thewame official data),, 
shelving the cost of the personal supenntendence of each mdmdual officer of the Road and 
Tank Pepatiment in each year; the lonest rate is that of Mr. Sub- Assistant Conductor 
Armistead, whose superintendence averaged b J per cent, only pn the outlay of the works 
he has ex/Scutpd dunng five years’ employment ; the two highest rates are those of Lieute- 
nants kemball and Trevor, whose superintendence had averaged 201 and 255 per cent, 
respeetivefy.^ 

Bombay Engineers* Report for the official year 1860-51 states the last year’s expendi- 
ture of the twenlj^-one engineenng establishments included m the return at Rs. 

"^and thf epstof superintendence during the same period at Rs. 2,21,241-18-4, or 25| pet 
cent.^ but t^s ^oea not include tibe cost of the Superintendmg Engineers and tbeir eatab- 
lisl^tfents, in most t believe, the usual 5 per cent, for suliordmate supenutend-' 
eitce*” koweveri convey a very inadequate idea of the total cost to the 

Indian^ e)fstem under winch tbehr publm works m executed ; for it is |be 

^portlonof an engineers totlri al^ovancea to the work 
he soperiul^n^ im cii^ged with no other duties than the tnp^rintendenee 
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during that peTi<?d has^ averaged 
appears that the cdat of superintending the e: 

of fmh pajticulajs work' ‘ example* in last yew^s 

theOodkyard Eni^iiieer’s superintendence is stated at onl^ ftjsu hd(>p^ ^en^nli 
cost to Govemmont dtwing the 'period had been upwards of Es. J,O0O 
« remark applies to the statements published by the Eoad an4 IWk Itpp^ 
paring the cost of the system under which the public works of the Ind^ are 

eonstrueted^with that adopted by European Governments (that o£ Belkin for exadi]^e)» the 
exp^te of the pennons ihcidental to the former must be also considered. 

^ system of railway comnmnieatioili by which Belgium is traversed was ccmstruetedt not 
t by ^vate enterprise* but directly by the Government of the country. The sec^ns opOhedi 
to tr<|®o up to the Ist of Jamiaiy had cost £3fi23J69, 18s. djef., and tbO total of 
salaries had beett only j£69,749 12^. 9jdL* or 2i per cent, only on the outlay." adding 
to thfs the expense of printing* instruments, furniture, and unforeseen and extra'expeni^ee/' 
the ou the outlay {exclusive of law expenses* which amounted to i Cent, only) 

was Under 4€dl»000* or 2} per cent. ^ ^ 

ThO annual cost of auperintendenoe* d(c, for about 70 miles of Belgium railway was as 
follows 

Om Ii^9(^deur en Chef Directeur £ 600 

Tv 90 JnfikUurs Ordifunres, at ^^320 each 640 ' 

Six Condffpteura, at ^200 each 1*200 

Twenty Surmllants, at j£^100 each 2*000 

Office e^Rpenses* printing* &c,. 680 

, Annual total £5,\20 

The average time required for the completion of a line of this length beihg about two years* 
the expense of superintendence may be taken in round numbers at about j£^150 per mile. A 
late Colonel Commandant of the Bombay Engineers has recently (under the signature of 
An Old Indian^’) addressed a series of letters to the London Times, m which many exam-* 
pies are adduced of the t^mbly slow progress of public improvement m the Westeni Presi- 
dency under the present system. The difficulty experienced by a subordinate Government 
in obtaining sanction for the expenditure of any but a very limited amount on any one single 
work in one year causes the very limited total annually available f6r internal improvements 
t6 be frittered away in fifty different dribblets^ each requiring a sephrate and distinct supei in- 
tending establishment, instead of being concentrated* for the purpose of finishing Cut of hand 
some one important work. -The great cost of superintendence is not the principal evil of such 
» system* for few v'orks cap be productive until completed ; and the loss of interest at present 
^ accruing during the tar^y progress of a singly worje would* in nsany cases* be sufficient for the 
eonsttVction. of tWo such works under better arrangements. 

Erdm the Bofpbajr Engineers’ Beport for the official year 1860-51 it would appear^ that the 
annual etpeoditpre of various engineering establishments is generally grhatly loss than 
such establishincnts kre capable of superintending. Thus* in the southern mfiitaty division 
the^ are 1 (( officers apii establishments employed* yet ope of^them (at ^ttora) appew to 
auperinte^i at a cost. of only 11 per cent., an annual expenditure (Rs. 2,28*4^) about i^u^ 
to^that whole qf the remainmg nine put together ; the of the sUperiptendpt^ of 
. 'eriigiug 32^ per cent* or about three times as Uiuah as that of at 

Sattara^ Wlf 'appeal* that commissioned^ offieeia> efe i^f^n employ^id ,6n pei^ brotks 




76 of tile IMi Bagkeen^ tW jifro oraeoM >a 

BeimSiiiMt Me leiwdiifiTelv • 0«ptaiB ani ii/.EMbTimitiMti G^ttSWtoi'.' Boiti 
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; tfoQMf ItoMio. lef^"^*ban a qn&»|i?i* of 'change for ' 

6^ wiftbJiShment of the E^ad and 'Tank Depart* 

inl|^::.Benid|^^r^pT, w^^^p^endent, 5^ First Assistants,, and 't Second 
jAsiil9lhnt^''i^nU ten offiOf^a^nf the line or Engineers), assisted by 8train.i/ 
^[e^^^thphtd Ovhrseersji mnstly non*coinmissioned officers of the Sappers 
heliei^e th^ is no Second Assistant in the Eoad and 
Tank t^partment in charge of a single extensive work, who hds not one' , 
or moite ironed Eriropean subordinateson his establishment. The Super* , 
intend^t of Eepairs, though in charge of works equal in amount to 
those of the whole Road and Tank Department, has no European exeou- 
tiye Subordinate whatever, and I think it is essential .^p the due superin* 
tendence of the works under his charge that this deficiency should, be 
remedied. 

83. It must be remembered, moreover, that the officers of the Eoad 

and Tank Department have no other duties to attend to than those of an 
executive engineer ; but that the Superintendent of Eepairs, in addition 
to the control of an executive expenditure exceeding Es. 3,00,000 per 
annum, and involving the superintendence of works often exceeding 
20 in number, and scattered aver 130 miles of road, has also to perform 
the equally onerous functions of Surveyor to the Court of Petty Sessions, 
and to listen daily t6 the representations of every one (out of a popula* 
tion of half a million) who wants to build or repair a house, or thinks 
himself aggrieved by any summons or notice issued from either of the 
two departments. ' 

84. It may be objected to the above comparative statement, that (he 
works executed under my superintendence arte all in the same neigh* 
bourhood, whi)e those of the .Road and Tank Department are scattered 
over a large extent of country ; and that the cost of superintendence 
would be naturally greater in the latter ease. I will therefore cite a 
a case more directly in point. The annual executive expenditure of the 
Executive Engineer af Poona is only from Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 90,000 per 
annum, yet he has three Ehropeans on his executive establishment. I 
believe ha has no other duties than those of an Exeseutive Engineer 
to attend and his works are confined to a cantonment only containing 
a.ieirg^ bf, X stionld think, nor more than 15 miles of road. Tim 

■etna is Iw mployedi^^ predltelj theiome 4eiieu{)6on of work. Tbs snapslezpfnditius^ 
and the ttiunwtof the e«tunate« lent k bj tbe Sab*AMutfti>t CoDdnetor^ rather e«oee;d tboko 
ofjheJIii^taui^W'the oost of the AqN!rnit«>doiaiee,Qf (be ^tter u at«ted St pearly dodUe^tbat ^ 
of And it la reii^y vary maob more than dpcddOi masmiupi Sa 

'tbad&''^lb«t dihtdii ekidcvM as a,P>rst Asantaot ip tbe Road and *kik 

<ft wldeb osdyRa. 33S|, pr ks* thanhidf, la ektneed 
to frSt to sapetiptonrf. 
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rxecutive expenditure of my offio.3 has during the last six years averaged 
more than double this, viz. Rs. 2,13,207-3-6, and is increasing, and the 
works arc scattered over 130 miles of road : yet, at present, I hav,e no 
Eufopedji subordinate in, the executive branch of my ofFice.^^ The c%st 
of superintenpdence in the Executive Engineer’s at Poona is stated by 
Major Turner (page 13 of the Bombay Engineers’ Report for 1850-51) 
to have been, during the past year, 29| per cent, on the expenditure, or 
rather more than the corresponding charge in the Road and Tank 
Department. 

85. The rates given in Appendix F, at which the works of the Con- 
servancy Department have been estimated and executed, are lower than 
those of any other executive department in Bombay. f 

The office rates of the Superintendent of Repairs’ Department were, at 
my suggestion, forwarded by the Board of Conservancy to the Military 
Board in December last, for comparison with those of other executive 
departments at Bombay, and by the minutes of the Garrison Engineer and 
Civil Architect on them, forwarded with the Secretary to the Military 
Board’s letter No. 826 of 1852, it appeared that the rales of the two 
principal descriptions of works, in the Superintendent of Repairs’ De- 
partment (masonry and road metalling), -were in each case 20 per cent. 

* The business of my office has of late years greatly increased, without any increase having 
taken place iii the strength of the establishment. The number of periodical returns, together 
with those required by new standing orders, has been more than trebled during the last two 
years. The number of pages of correspomlence despatched from my office during the ten 
months that have elapsed of the present year arc more than double the average of the corres- 
ponding ten months of the three years preceding my taking charge of the office, and the 
increase in the number of pages of estimates forw'arded is in the ratio of 17 to 11. When the 
Board was first established in 1845, — the municipal revenue for the three ]>receding years 
Imving been, for 1842-43, Ks. 2,17,J)S0-5-5 ; 1843-44, Ba. 2,21,054-13-4; 1844-45, 
Rs. 2,24,850-15-5, or on the average of these three years Rs, 2,21,302,— the establishment of 
the Superintendent of Repairs was fixed at Rs. 2,f)80 per mensem ; and the necessity of consi- 
derably increasing such establishment appears to have been contemplate*! by the wording of 
Clause 13 of Act jN^o. XI. of 1845, wherein the Bench were authorised (subject to the approval 
of Government) ** to appoint one or more Superintendents of Repairs.’’ The municipal 
income during the last three years has been, for 1849-50, Rs. 3,80,577-1**^-10 ; 1850-51, 
Rs. 3,49,149-0-9 ; 1851 -52. Rs. 3,95,042-14-1, or on the average *jf three last years Rs. 3,75,290, 
or 41 per cent, more than the average of the three years immediately preceding the appoint- 
ment of the B*)ard ; yet during this period my establishment has been increased from 
Rs, 2,089 to Rs. 2,229 monthly, or 51 per cent, only, and even this does not represent an 
increase in the number of individuals employed so much as increase of pay on account of long 
service to some of the Natives emph^yod by the department. At present, my establishment 
is so weak handed, that by temporarily attending to any single branch of the duties of the office 
in the manner that in my opinion every branch ought always to be attended to, other duties 
must of necessity be unduly neglected. 

t There are generally about 20 new works in hand at a time ; tlie greatest number last 
season was 37 : the largest number of workmen employed daily by this department has been 
about 4,000 ; at present the number is under 2,000. 
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lower than the corresponding ones ofr the Garrison Engineer and Civil 
Architect’s office. 

Sff. I attribute the fact of the contracts letting so low in the Super- 
intendent of Repairs’ office solely to the circumstance of th^eir being 
disposed of by verbal tender in public auction, instcad’of by written 
tender, as is generally the case in other departments. It is evident that 
by the latter method the benefit of the principle of completion cannot 
possibly be so fully realized as it is by the former. 

87. The rate (Id. per square yard per annum) of the road-repairing 
contract^ I consider less than the work can be properly done for. My 
predecessors were also of opinion that the rate at which the repairing 
and scavenging contracts was let by the Bench was too low; emulation, 
and the temptation afforded by the large monthly payments to be made on 
account of the contract (which is for three years) often inducing Native 
contractors to tender at a rate at which they can only make a profit by 
evading the proper performance of the work, and the small numerical 
strength, and low pay and condition of the Native subordinates of the 
supervising establishment facilitates their doing so. 

88. In last year’s Report of the Health Committee to the Borough of 
Liverpool, it is said with re fe fence to contracts : — The course adopted 
is to select the parties who tender for the work ; and this has been found 
to be attended with the best results, as the Cbmmittee have the guaran- 
tee of character for the proper fulfilment of the contract, a security 
being, in the estimation of the Borough Engineer, and in our opinion, 
far better than the guarantee of a bondman.” 

89. I fear there would be great difficulty in selecting trustworthy 
contractors in this country : in the course of my experience in India I 
have not succeeded in discovering any of the sort. 

90. The Supervising Board, corresponding in English town with the 
Board of Conservancy at Bombay, is sometimes compoged of ex officio 
members, and sometingies of stipendiary and elective. The old elective 
comniis.sioncrs system has in England been found productive of much 
jobbery and iiscle.'^s expenditure (the first^ regarding house property 
affected by public improvements, and the last through tho assumption 
of executive functions by supervising boards) ; the system would be 
much more liable to such abuses in India. Since the recognition of the 
vital importance of the sanitary question in England, it has been felt 
that the maintenance of the public health is a function of Government, 
too important to be altogether delegated to irresponsible and fluctuating 
local boards, and the tendency of subsequent legislation appears to be 

* The roads are made and repaired with basalt, a material excellent for heavy trafhe, hut fai* 
too hard to admit of being reduced to a surface as smooth as that of a limestone road. 
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to define the exact functions and powers of such boards very strictly, and 
to subject them to a central controlling authority. 

91, The pecuniary loss arising from the mistakes of local boards is 
verj’^ conVderable. In liondon it is calculated that nearly Rs. 1,00, 00, 0^0 
has been ui^lessly expended in making drains at' wrong levels. 
Through the want of contoured surveys of the town, our town surveys 
are more defective in this respect than those of London could ever have 
been. The Native Surveyors of Bombay are untrained in the use of the 
spirit-level, and their mason’s plumb-line level is altogether unsusceptible 
of the degree of accuracy required in taking sections of considerable 
length : it may therefore he presumed that there must have been a 
very considerable loss on this head at Bombay as well as in London. 

92'. There has also been a loss both of money and cflicicncy from the 
faulty fiat-sided section of drains hitherto adopted : the egg-sloped sewer 
has now quite superseded the flat-sided forms in England, and I hope to 
introduce it at Bombay in all future works of this class. It is calcu- 
lated (First Report, Vol. II. p. 462) that had the sewers executed during 
the last ten years in London been constructed on the egg-sloped instead 
of on the upright-sided section, a saving of nearly 'Rs. 25,00,000 would 
have been effected. ^ • 

93. On comparing the published annual reports of the Board of 
Conscrv^ancy with those ^of similar boards in England, it will be seen 
that a correct census is essential to the completeness of such docu- 
ments. I believe that (were a system suited to lo(?al circumstances 
adopted) no insuperable difficulty would be found to exist to the ob- 
tainment of an accurate census of Bombay, and 1 hope shortly to 
forward to the Board a report on the subject. No accurate census or 
mortality returns yet exist for any toAyii popuLation wilhia the tropics, 
and the vital statistics of Bombay would therefore have a peculiar inter- 
est. It would be interesting to ascertain the effect of the extraordinary 
density of our /.own population on the mortality returns, 1 sus])cct it 
would be greatly neutralized by the open-air Jurbils of the population, 
and the absence of glass window^s or other checks to ventilation in 
their dwellings. It is also probable that the chances of infant life 
would be found to be much greater in our climate than in England. 

94. Appendix G contains a rough estimate of certain public improve- 
ments which, for the reasons I have before given, I think are urgently 
and immediately required. They form a portion of the list and rough 
estimate for completing the drainage of undrained made streets within 
the town limits, forwarded to the Board by my predecessor, Captain 
C^ruickshank, with his letter No. 388 of .1845. 

95. This rough estimate, which only included roads within the town 
limits, and already made, amounted to Rs. 10,00,000. Captain Cruick- 
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shank framed no estimate for the expcmse of constructing and sewering 
the unmade roads Within the town limits, or for main drains, or for the 
draihage of all portions of the island beyond the town limits, but he 
gftessedthem at about the same amount, and thought, that after provid- 
ing for their just annual claims on the municipal expenditure, it would 
still be possible to get through his estimate for the drainage of the wade 
streets within the town limits at the rate of Rs. 50,000 per year, and that, 
at that rate of progress, the drainage of the island might be coihpleted in 
twenty years. It has not, however, hccii found possible to expend more 
thanRs. 20,000 per annuni, in getting through the improvements estimat- 
ed for in Captain Cnuckshank^s list; and the period he assigned for the 
completion of the drainage of the island must therefore be extended, 
perhaps not quite, in the ratio of 5 to 2, yet still very considerably. 

96. The list of streets nndrained, though already made within the 
town limits, conveys a very inadequate idea of the total drainage re- 
quirements of the Native Town. About onc-lhird of the Native Town 
is comprised of what once were^ and what are still called^ oarts.’' 
Forty years ago there were cocoanut plantations bounded by the prin- 
cipal bn zar roads; when the town increased, their street-frontage was 
allowed to be often wholly o^jcupied by houses, without any provision 
being made for proper roads in the interior ; and the deficiency still 
exists, tliough these oarts liavc now become as densely populated as 
the original and regularly laid out portion of the Native Town. The 
houses within the oarts are clustered together at random, and in all 
sorts of ways, without any regular space being left between them for 
approaches, and with a total absence of all attempt at arrangement or 
uniformity, such as could not occur in any other country. 

97. I have deemed that I could not satisfactorily answer a question 
relating to the proportion our municipal revenue bears to the urgent and 
immediate sanitary demands upon it, without laying before the Bench, 
as in the foregoing report I have endeavoured to do, a® jiraelical and 
intelligible a statemcift as was possible, of the present actual sanitary 
condition of our population, and of the little that had been done, and of 
the very much which still remains to do, towards iinproving it. I think 
that the data I have advanced warrant the conclusion that a^very larg(j 
proportion, probably nearly one-half of the deaths, from 12,000 to 16,000 
in number,' that annually occur in this island, are preventable, and due 
to causes which it comes within the province of Government and of the 
municipality to remove ; and also that the pecuniary means appropriated 
by Oocernment to this object^ and administered by the Boards are alto- 
gether incommensurate ivith the numbers^ of our population^ and with 
the vast amount of preventable disease and death constantly takhig 
place among us. 
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98. The apathy that exists in Bombay, and that long existed in 
England, regarding the waste of human life, consequent on defective 
sanitary arrangements, is much to be deprecated. When a shi^ has 

rf{iys a recent writer on the subject, “or a building has fall(?nj 
there is an immediate cry for the punishment of some invidual whose 
selfishness or carelessness has led to the calamity, in order that all men 
be warned against the like dereliction of duty in time to come ; yet 
how few l-emcmber, that besides these occasional droppings, which so 
startle the ear, there is a great stream of death and misery holding its 
onwards course, as to which they have nSver asked the question, 
whether or not the bulk of its dark waters may be lessened. 

99. “ It is clear, therefore” (says the Report of the Health of Towns 

Association, on Lord Lincoln’s Sewerage and Drainage of Towns Bill), 
“ that though we remain inactive, disease and death do not. For the 
last eight years, the startling fact has been proclaimed, and has been 
constantly urged on the attention of the public and legislature, that 
every day’s delay in the adoption of efficient sanitary measures cost the 
lives of 136 persons in England alone. * ^ * Why must this 

waste of life go on unrestrained, without even any attempt to check it?” 

100. I have shown that Dr. Simpson, t^he Medical Officer of Health 
to the City of London, declares emphatically in his reports, year after 
year, that unless the promises of science be not an empty delusion, it is 
practicable to reduce human mortality within the town to the half of 
its present average prevalence. 

101. Though Dr. Simpson’s authority is a high one, and his opinion 
supported by authentic English data, and its correctness is apparently 
borne out at Bombay by the low rale of mortality of our .only drained 
town district (the Fort), as compared with that of the island generally, 
it is of course possible that he may overrate the amount of human 
disease and death that can be prevented by improved sanitary arrange- 
ments, in stating it so high as 50 per cent, on the total mortality. But 
the exact specific per-centage by which the mortality might be reduced 
is not the immediate question ; say it was not 50, but only 30 per cent., 
or even not more than 20 per cent. ; still, at even the lowest of those 
rates, the, mortality of Bombay would be reducible by about 3,000 
deaths a year, and surely tlii.s would be a saving of human life well 
worth apy eflbrts that could be made by a Government or municipality. 

I have the honour to be, ^cc. 

H. CONYBEARE, 
Superintendent of Repairs. 

Sombay, SupcrinUndml of Repairs' Office, 31s< March 1852. 
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Details of the Income of the Board of Conservancy from all Sources, for 
Year's Total ExpendiUire, and the State of the Board's 


10 Mmiflis .iiui 
;,’l of H 16-40. 

Rs. a. 


House Assessment 94,929 11 1 

As'iessrnent on Government 
Rui Mings 

Mfp’ket Fees .... 3,228 9 

AVheelTax 45,105 0 

I'Ves on Sale of Liquor Licenses. . 43.3 0 

Fees, &c. levied by the Court ot 

Requests 5, 122 0 

Ditto ditto by the Collectoi 

of Laud Revenue 3SG 3 

Penalties levied by the Assistant 
Collector of Land Rc\euue .. 510 0 

Fiiu‘s levied by the Court of 

Petty Sesvsions 5.700 9 

Ditto ditto by the Magistrate. 9,119 13 

Private Contributions, and »Sun- 
dries. 22,520 9 ( 


Total Income of the Y ear ! 1 ,S7, 1 U) 2 

Cr. or Dr. Balance of last Year. . |-f 1 ,00, M j 1.3 

Total available Funds .. .... 2,^7.>'‘^00 15 

Deduct Year’s Expenditure 2,79,1 30 11 

Cr. or Dr. Balance in Accounl 
with'Govcrumedt 4-3,721 3 ll| 



7. 


1817-48. 


18-18-49. 


Rs. 

(I. 

P 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

1,32,904 

3 

10| 

1, 14,878 

3 

ll 

1,52,081 

3 

6 







12,021 

« 

0 

29,027 

9 

5i 

3;i,248 

11 

2 

(>5,573 

12 


49,S72 

11 

7i 

41,«-|K 

10 

5 

38,918 

9 

( 

48,992 

3 

11 


4 

5 

2l,5l(i 

14 

8 

7,41b 

0 

0 

1 

7,713 

0 

0 

8,221 

0 

C 

2,187^ 

14 


4,325 

14 

0 

3,454 

5 

9 

517 

8 

”! 

619 

0 

0 

(ill 

0 

Oi 

5,010 

0 

0| 

4,097 

0 

0 

3,010 

9 

8l 

23,542 

14 

(i 

16,766 

9 

3' 

17,84() 

15 

( 

3, .528 

8 

"1 

82,8 

1 

fi 

10,870 

0 


3,01,729 

9 

.'i 

2,76,677 

b 

8 

3,.) 1, 1 i>o 

14 

3, 

+ 8,721 

3 11 

— 5,676 

3 

f] 

- 37,800 

12 

o| 

3,1.3,1.53 

13 


2,71,001 

3 

2 

2/15,355 

2 

3| 

( 

3,19,1.30 

‘0 

8 

3,08,S0l 

15 

2 

3,1.3,511 

1 

•5,()7() 

3 

fii 

37.800 

12 

o' 

17.188 

14 

9 


IlUMARKS.-- From this table ituill be seen the Board^s total income for was Ks. 41,530 less than that 

of 0)0 mevious year, and that Hs. 2:3,000 of tliis (h iicieney was due to a falling off in the wheel tax. This falling 
oh* having been occasioned by ternjiorary cauftcs, and the accumulation of arrears, the tax ought more than to 
recover itself this year. 

By the abolition of the Court of Requests, Government has deprived the Board of an item of revenue hitherto 
nvcrai|ing Rs. 0,852 per annum. 

The alteration lately ni^de in the collection of the mnnicipal taxes will have the apparent effect of increasing the 
Board’s revenue by Rs. 25,802, before it really inci-cases at all. Previous to the appointment by the Board of a 
Collector of Mnniclpal Taxes, the income ariM'iig from such taxes was entered in the credit side of the accounts, less 
the co>t of collection, wliich in 1819-50 amounted to Rs, *25,832. h’ow the ^oss produce of those taxes is carried 
to the credit of the Board, and the cost of collection charged to expenditure. 

I have compiled this table from the published accounts of the Board, making corrections in two instances 
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each Year, from 1845-46 185 ' 2 - 53 , hoik inclusive ; showing also each 

Account with Government at the. close of each Year. 


1849-50. 

1850-51. 

1851-52. 

18:)2-53. j 

1 

Total lor S Years. | 

Yearly A\eini?e. 

Rs, 

a. 


Us. 

a. 

P 

ns. 

a. 


Jls. 

«. 

P- 

Us. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. a. 

P’ 

1,57,720 

5 

5 

1,63,064 

8 

5 

1,65,119 

6 

s 

1,71.872 12 

0 

11,82,570 

9 

1(1 

1,47,821 5 

2 

12,899 

0 

0 

12.904 

0 

0 

. 25,798 

0 

0 




63.622 

8 

0 

12,724 8 

0 

68,1 15 

14 

4 

62,31 1 

9 

(i 

5!1,093 

8* 

ol 

60.517 

2 

4 

3,^1,716 

12 


47.711 9 

6 

79,158 

10 

(i 

56,068 

9 

0 

83.4 13 

7 

:i 

79,0!12 13 

Ol 

4,73,338 

13 

5 

59,167* 5 

8 

;i2,i98 

8 

7 

1>5,5(I0 

5 

2 

9,561 

3 

7 

34,569 

12 


l,91,6(i4 

4 

7 

21,33.3 0 

6 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,281 

0 

0 

5,895 

0 

0 




474H)8 

0 

0 

6,715 6 10 

2,23:j 

13 

0 

2,826 

2 

0 

3,500 

2 

4 

3,924 

12 

0: 

1 

23,139 

0 

5 

' 2,892 6 

3 

486 

0 

0 

370 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

510 

0 

0 

4.003 

10 

(1 

500 7 

0 

3,024 

4 

0 

2,6f;6 

o 

s 

2 292 

15 

9 

5,568 

0 

8 

32,{)33 

10 

0 

4,116 11 

3 

i;i,946 

15 

0 

15,816 

4 

0 

18,042 

10 

5 

17,9.32 

7 

3 

1,. 3.3,1 14 

9 

7' 

16,639 5 

2 

4.,')90 

i 

0 

1,340 

8 

ji 

2.3,04 (! 

8 

1 

8,026 

5 

7 

74,7.>n 

15 

8 

9,343 13 11 

;i'.so,677 18 10 

3,19,119 

0 

9i 

3,96,012 14 

1 

3,82,011 

1 

1 

2<J, 10,862 

13 11 

3,.31,968 15 

3 

— 17,188 M 

9 

4-91,150 10 

8 

+ 1,39,113 

15 11 

+ 78,757 

9 

0 






.•j.W.48,S 15 

1 

4,40,299 11 



5 

5,35,1.56 14 

(1 

4,60,771 

10 

1 

1 





2,72.338 

4 

5 

:i,01,lS5 11 

6 

4,60,019 

1 

<4 

.3,1.‘^,057 

4 

3 






+ 91,150 10 

8 

+ 1,39,1 l.'i 15 11 

+ 75,137 12 10 

+ 1,12.711 

. 

5 

10 

• 



in which fees to which the Board were not entitled wei^e erroneously drawn from the Treasury, and afterwards 
refunded. 

From the lower columns of the above, it will* bo seen that the Board rommenced operations wilh a credit 
balance with (loverninent of ll'f. 1,00,414 ; that this balance soon became a di*bit one ; and that the Board’s expen- 
diture on municipal improveirieiits continued to ho kept in udvanco of their assets till the close of 1840-60. Since 
then the funds of the Board have been hoarded up (with what ohject I am not aware), and a large balance has 
now accumulated. Scarcely a third of the improvements rceomrnmided to Government in the Board’s lleport of 
1849-60 have yet been sanctioned, the plans and eslimates I have forwarded for many of thmii being ordcied by the 
Board to stand over. 

N.B.— The credit balances are marked 4* (pl««)i ones — (minus) ; tho former class being always 

added to, and the latter subtracted from, the year’s income, to give tho total available funds for each season’s 
operations. 
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Particulars of the Board's General Expenditure, for 


t 

t • 

JteuK. 

< 

Por 10 Months and 21 
Hays of 1S45-10. 

1846-47. 

JL 

1847-48. 


R$. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Hs. a, p. 

Police contnlmtion^ 

(^lerk to the Hoard of Conservanev, 

»7,50() 0 0 

4.5,000 0 0 

45,000 0 0 

estahiisliment, stationery, &e 

Clerk to the Public Markets, and eon- 

(),I34 C 1 

8,48.8 4 4 

7,908 6 4 

timreut charges, i‘cv . 

Collector of Mnuici})jd Tuxes, ike. ILc. .. 
Assessor of Jlou'es iind Huildmgs, &c.. . 

F vecufire IL'prnd/fitve. 

Maintenance and extension of public 

4,098 6 11 

5,.5l7 3 9 

.5,268 11 9 

works and iin])rovcmeiit>, ke 

Executive establishiucut of tlie SupiTin- 

2,08,501 10 7 

2,81,551 5 4 

2,22,790 2 1 

tcndcut of Repairs 

Esta))li??hnieut of ditto for su]KTvising 
and eufovcmg the local regulations 
relating to public health and convc- 

11,076 4 10 

11,407 4 3 

1.8,70.8 1 2 


11,522 H 10 

1 1.172 1.) 0 

11,1,81 9 10 

^ Total.... 

2,79,186 11 .% 

.8,1 9,130 0 8 

.8,08,801 1.5 2 


Rkmatikm.— It ’Will l)e sRon, tliat from the first couj])lete year utter Uic institution of the Poura up lo the closo 
of 1849-AO, tiie fslablislimnits and pc.nnaruMit rhaTge.s of tho Hoard undorwrnt no material aUenilioii. 

Baring 18o0-rjl, an ammgoinent waji mado by tho Hoard with (iovmiment, under wlurh tlie assnssinont and 
collection of certain of the nmnieijial taxes was transferred from a Government Ollicer to a Collector appointed by 
the Honoh, and subject to the Hoard ; the Governruent 0/lioer being 'compensated by an incroaso of the Hoard’s 
contribution to Police. 

In tlie notes on Table A, I have shown that the first oflect of this alteration will be an apparent increase of tho 
Jiicoine of the Hoard, iiinountiug to the former cost of collection. 

The actual effect of this arrangement on tho permanent charges on the Municipal Fuml, on account of tlm Police 
contribution establishment, and iissosing and collecting charges, will appear l)y the following comparalivo state- 
ment of these charges for 1810-50 and 1851-52, tlie years previous and sab.^cqnent to such allerutioric : — 


From Apfjcndix G of the Jhard\s llrport to Government o/ IH lO-.jO. 

Contributions to Police 

Assessing and Collecting Charges, and Collector’s CotuMissioN. 


' House Tax, 

Assessing charges . , , . Rs, 3,480 

Contingvint charges 050 

Collector’s commisiion 8,000 


Shop and Stall Tax, 

Expenses of collection (j,510 

Contingent charges , . , , . , , , SOq 


Wheel Tax. 

Assessing cstablishraent ..Us. 99G 

^^Collecling ditto 

ixtra ditto gOO 

I olhjctor’a salary , , , , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3,000 


Rh. 45,000 


12,130 


7,016 


6,656 

OA ftno 
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each Year, from 1845-46 to 1852 - 53 , both inclusive. 


18<LS-49. 

1849-50. 

1850-51. 

1851-52. 

% 

lS.''.2-,''.3. 

1 

Total fur 8 \t‘ar(i. 

,Rs, a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

45,000 0 0 

45,000 0 0 

48,333 5 4 

6.‘i.000 0 0 

53,329 11 8 

3,72,163 1 0 

8.049 13 3 

j 

7,886 1 (> 

8,096 1 0 

7,729 7 2 

7,841 10 0 

02,429 1 8 

4,767 12 5 

4,784 11 0 

■i,77S 11 1 
(i,217 12 1 
1,(108 2 4 

4,807 4 2i 
18,993 15 6 
4,918 13 11 

4,892 7 5 
22,092 1 3 
3,938 10 8 

38,915 4 C 
47,3;i;t 12 10 
10,105 10 11 

2,27,010 12 2 

1,85,933 13 7 

2,0.'1.I24 13 (i 

3,12,013 0 5 

2,27,718 12 2: 

18,98,9/7 5 10 

11,196 15 8 

1 

1 

11,964 U 5 

i4,yyo 11 8 

15,1.52 15 0 

14,826 14 5 

1,13,019 1 5 

M.lSl 11 (i 

13,768 11 11 

13,700 2 fi 

13,103 9 0 

13,117 0 8 

1,08,304 11 3 

1 0 

2,72„3,38 1 5 

3,(11,185*11 (! 

i,(;o,oiy i 2 

3,48,D:>7 4 3 

26,52,208^ 1 5 


y.ilHTv ami of llio Clerk to the Board of (’oiitervimcy, tlic* Superintendent of Krpalfs, 

and the CI(«rk of the Markets .« .. .. 4’d,30() 

Less the follow inj*’ ifeins 

(First three included in tho sca\(‘n' 4 'u-^^ conti'uct since 1st Do'^eniber ISoO, and 4th canci'llcd.) 

Estahlisliinent for cleaning; noce.ssary at CainiiiatU'O Poora, and rfinoM’ng' tin* night- 
soil lV(jin the stailon at Kharra Tank, from Ist May to ‘.list December 18,51) ..Rs. 1,345 1.5 10 
Establislonent for cleuiiing iiece^suiy adjoining Shaik Ahdoohi I’aekniosiu Street, 

from 1st xMay to 31st December 18.50 372 0 0 

Removing night-soil from Die neei-ssary and llalalcore station at Sonapoor, from 

2Ist Si'pteniber to 30th iVoveiiihca- 18.50 1,0DI 0 C 

Temporary estHblishment entertained for opening and shutting gales of the Love 

Grove Sluices, from 1st April to 14th May 1650 .. .. .. .. 5G 9 8 

2,SC8 

40,432 


Total....Rs, 1,11,234 

From Appendix U of the Board's Report to Government for 1850-51, “ Certain Expen- 
diture ' o/ 1 83 1 -32 . 


Contribution to Police. . *• 53,000 

Commission to the Collector of Municipal Taxes 3,000 


Salary and establishment of the (Merk to the Board of Conservancy, the .Superintoiident of Repairs, 

Collector of Municipal Taxes, Clerk of the Markets, Assessor of Houses and Buildings . . . . 60,700 

Total permanent charges under new arrangement . .Rs. 1,16,700 

Deduct ditto before the alteration .... ..1,11 ,234 


Excess in cost of now arrangement 


.Ks. 6,466 
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APPEN 

Particulars of the Board's Executive Expenditure, for 





Executivb 

Extension and Maintenance of 

Years. 

• 

New \Vork.<?. 

Repairinorand 
Watering Ruud.'H, 

Rejiair and 
Clearing of 
Drains, and 
Scuvenuing the 
Town. 

Widening 
Road^, under 
Building Cer- 
tificates. 

For 10 months and 22 days* of 1815-40. 

R.v. a. p. 
1,21,000 12 0 

a. p. 

55,008 1 4 

Rs. a. p. 
23,002 1 4 

Hs. a. p. 
4,155 5 10 

Ditto ditto IHIO-d/. 

l,()0,iy;f 8 0 

r.'Vfi-i 11 1 

40,312 5 2 

0,836 4 3 

Difto ditto 1817-48. 

1,00,3.36 7 0 

7(),511 7 7 

38,(181 8 6 

3,630 13 6 

Ditto ditto 1818-4.0. 

82,514 6 1 

95,(;07 5 10 

35,000 0 0 

5,110 7 11 

Ditto ditto 1849 -rd). 

55,24 0 5 0 

79.990 4 0 

35,000 0 0 

7,7.92 9 1 

Ditto ditto 1850 51. 

75,575 10 0 

7.‘3,889 ;i 10 

37,166 10 8 

6,774 5 2 

Ditto ditto 1851 -.52. 

1,82,5()(; 8 10 

77,500 0 0 

41,500 0 0 

5,616 15 9: 

Ditto ditto 1852-53. 

8.'), 015 0 10 

87,210 .'1 C 

41,500 0 (1 

4, ,534 1 7 

Total for eight years 

8,01,020 ll 0 

(>,18,5.31 5 8 

2,92,282 9 8 

47,480 15 1 

Y'early average 

1 

1 , 00,127 0 4,1 

77,-31 G 6 8 

36,535 5 2 

5,036 3 1 


• The Board commenced operations on the 10th of June 1645, when 


Remarks, — ^The average executive expenditure of the Board has for t)ie last eight years averaged Rs, 2,37 J372 
per annum. Of this, 11^.1,00,083 per annum has been for new works, Rs. 1,00,127 for works requiring 
special sanction, and Rs. 5,050 for widening roads by the retirement of individual houfscs under buihllng certi- 
ficates; the remainder, Rs, I, .'31, 28!), lias bi^en expended on the ie[)airs anrl maintenance of public works. 

The total executive expenditure in the lai^t eight years lias been Rs. 18,08,077, and the total charge for executive 
supermtendence Rs. 1,13,C16 during that period (or about C per tent, on the former). This Is a very low charge 
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DIX -C. 


each Year, from 1845-46 /0 1852 - 53 , both inclusive.' 


KXI»RNDITUIIE. 

Public Works and Improvements. j 

Total of Executive 
Xixpenditure. 

Total of Executive 
Establishment. 

Work done 
Departmen tally. 

Lighting. 

Under Clause IX. 

Act XT. of 
184/), and Ml*-co 1- 
hirieous Charges. 

Annual Repairs 
to Public liaild- 
iiigs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. ft. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

6511 0 0 

46 12 4 

4G 15 0 

3,833 10 3 

2,08,501 10 7 

11,076 4 10 


419 15 10 

151 4 8 

7,2.33 4 4 

2,81,501 6 4 

14,407 4 3 

568 1 11 

255 7 10 

82 10 0 

2,621 9 9 

2,22,790 2 1 

13,70.3'* 1 2 

9 5 

227 7 i> 

67 15 9 

6,462 7 8 

2,27,040 12 2 

14,49.3 15 8 

2,529 4 1 

i!)a :i 6 

111 8 0 

5,7(i7 10 8 

1,85,933,13 7 

14,964 14 5 

2,9:n 10 0 

175 4 7 

158 2 0 

(:,75;) 15 5 

2,03,424 13 6 

14,990 11 8 

252 0 0 

1 

1 

59v8 11 2 

.‘il,0.'J8 12 8 

3,42,013 0 5 

15,152 15 0 

231 0 0 


720 1 2 

10,508 5 1 

2,27,718 12 2 

14,826 14 5 

9,174 9 5 

1,318 3 7 

1,937 3 9 

77,222 11 8 

18,98,977 5 10 

1,1.3,616 1 5 

1,146 13 2 

219 11 3 

’ 212 2 5 

•• 

9,652 13 .5 

2,37.872* 2 8 

14,202 0 2 


one raontli and nine days of tli© official year had already elapsed. 


for India. The charge of superin feiulenco in the Garrison Engineer and Civil Architect's Deparfinent is, latzi 
Informed, about 20 per cent. ; and in the Koad and Tank Depurtment it is stated in one of their published reports, 
quoted by Captain Cruickshank in his letter No. 34 of 1340, to vary from 16 to 9 per cent, on the executive 
expenditure. 

1 have since ascertained, that on the average of the last six years* operations, the charge for superintendence in the 
Road and Tank Department has been Id, per cent, on the expenditure. 
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APPEN 


Particulars of Munici 





Clerk to tho 1 



1 






Board 

of 


Colloetor of 

Assessor of Houses 


Yours. 


Conservancy, 


Municipal Taxes, 

and Buildings, &c. 




l'’sMbIishnu‘nt, 




\:c. kc. 

&c. 




•^(ation.'ry, &e. 









Rs. 

n. p. 

Rs. 

n. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Por 10 months and -0 davs"^ 

of 1815-lf.. 

f.,4:u 

G 1 

4,008 

G 

11 


! 

1 

I lit to 

ditto 

LSH)-47. 


4 4 

5,r)i7 


0 



Ditto 

ditto 

1817-18. 

7,008 

6 4 

5‘>li8 

ll 

0 



l)itto 

ditto 


8,0 1.0 

15 5' 

4.707 12 

5 



Ditto 

ditto 

lsp)--5(). 

7,8S() 

1 (; 

4*. 781 

11 

0 



Ditto 

ditto 

1850-51. 

8,00(1 

1 (» 

4,778 

11 

1 

/ 12 ] 

l,f)08 2 t 

Ditto 

ditto 

1851-52. 

7,7-’9 

7 2 

4,807 

4 

0 

18,91)3 15 (i 

t,9l8 13 11 

Ditto 

ditto 

1S52-5;1 

7,H-I1 

10 0 

l,8!):-> 

7 

5 

22,092 1 3 

3,938 10 8 


Total for eight years 


1 8 

58,015 

4 

G 

j •17,.933 12 10 

10,455 10 11 


Yearly average .. 


7,803 

10 2 

4,(;i-i 

(') 

G 

i 15.777 I t 11 

i 

1,508 5 1 


* Tlic Board ooiuiuencnd operations on tlie 10th June 1845, when om* 


llKNTAltKS.— -Estaldifthment for supervising and enforcing the local regulations relating to public health and 
convcnicnocs.— This is eflecied by asystoru of sanitary Police. The island is divided into four divisions, ('ach under 
tl»€ cbarge.of a Kuropeim rnsp<‘ctor. Each division is again sub-divided into beats, each consisting of a certain 
longdi of street or road, and under the charge of a Peon. Each Peon is expected to perambulate his beat cail> 
every morning, laking nolo of every oftence against the Nuisance or Building Act, and reporting them to the Euro- 
pean Inspector of his division. On receiving the reports from all his beats, the Inspector examines each case per- 
sonally, and his report is brought to the Superintendent and Surveyor’s olfice. The Piirvoo of the division there 
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DIX D. 


pal Establishment, 


E^tablishrllent super- 
vising and enforcing 
tho Local Hegulations 
relating to Public 
Health as it were. 

P’xecntive Establishment. 

Total of Executive 
Expeiidituro. 

Permanent. 

Extra. 

Total. 

Bs. a. p. 

lls. a, p. 

lls. a. p. 

Jls. a. p. 

Bs, a. p. 

11,522 14 10 

8,521 11 3 

2,55-1 9 7 

11,076 4 10 

2,08,501 10 7 

14,172 15 0 

11,716 15 0 

2,600 5 3 

14,407 4 3 

2,81,551 5 4 

14,131 1) 10 

12,171 3 4 

1,531 13 10 

13,703 1 2 

2,25,790 2 1 

14,181 11 () 

fi 2 

1,670 0 6 

14,496 15 8 

2,27,040 12 2 

13,708 11 11 

13,335 0 6 

* 1,629 4 11 

14,964 14 5 

1,85,933 3 7 

13,70G 2 6 

13,412 2 6 

1,578 9 2 

14,000 11 8 

2,03,421 13 6 

13,403 9 0 

13,414 10 7 

1,738 4 5 

15,152 15 0 

3,42,013 0 5 

13,417 0 8 

13,53.0 9 6 

1,287 4 11 

14,826 14 5 

2,27.718 12 2 

1,08,301 11 3 

90,038 3 10 

14,680 13 7 

1,13,610 1 5 

18,98,977 5 10 

13,538 1 4 

mm 

1,835 1 8 

14,202 6 2 

2 , 37,372 2 8 


month and nine days of the olficial year had already elapsed. 


fills up summonses for the Court of Pi»tty Sessions In each case, which summonses are then initiated by the Sur- 
veyor to tho Court of Potty Sessions, and then served by the Peons in the several beats. The summonses me num- 
bered like cheques, and tho counterpart remains in the office records. The number of summonses issued is about 
1,000 per annum. Nearly all the eight months of fair season, each Etiropean Inspector is expected to visit every 
beat in his division once in 10 days, without previous warning to the Peon in charge, who is puuisiied for neglect 
of duty if the Inspector discovers any nnreported nuisance of more than a day’s standing in his beat. 
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A'RPEN 



I 


I \\\ THK llOAD-RKl’AHUNG 

I 

i _ 


Ycais. 




r.abour(*rs, Da vs* I 


Labourers, Day.>’ 

C.iit-loads 

(’art-loads 

V\ oi'Iv for tv liter- 


\\ ork. 

Metal. 

8andsfone. 

ing lload.N. 

For ISJo-dd 


2!),(;5.8 

0,841 


I’or lH4(!-t7 


8!).!)52 

7,550 


For 

1112127 

•18,810 

S,S87 


For 

loy.:;‘i2 

85,810 

8,7i;i 


For IRD-jl) 

1 22,88.) 

f8,!5(; 

10,070 


I'or IS,")!)- 51 

118,8.51 

82,771) 

0,81!) 

5 .51 ' 

For 18.) 1-52 

1.80,8^18 

d 1 ,8.85 

18,5.88 

( 5 , 7 10 1 

For 18.:i2-5:; 

1 

1 121,825 : 

! 

; 1 

1 1 

1 

7,115 

fiJ'U 1 

i 

Total for eight years .... 

!] 08,;;22 

, 

1 80,1, .Mill 

77,008 

20,255 ' 

! 

Yearly average 

11.8,5011 

1 


0.7d0i 

0,751 1 


' riE.MAnKS.- Dojjibny, witli a ])opijlatioii of 51{),()i)0, ronl.tins l;]l) luilcs of roiiradaiiii/cd stircts ; tlu* of 

iimnado road.s and courts is i/>t u^c'CTtajiU'd. Idveij nol, with a jiopulation of coutaiiis 17 1- milos of jujvod 

or macadaiiiizf'd cariia^^o-way, and ()0 mill's of c<Mu-tN and j>a'Sij^c>. Tho imrai^D widtii c)!’ tho streets and roads 
of Jlornhay is i7 foot; tlioro nre theudoro ‘2,0»>lV2t)0 scjiiaro yard.s of road hurfuco. The conI of re|wii»N and 
niainfwianeu is at the rate of iit pies or Ic/. per s(|uai '0 yard p'‘r anumii. This is very low— loss tliau one-tifteonlli 
of the London rate, and only about ono-edevonth of the Livorpool ralc>. From a docvinieiit, laid l)eforo the 
Marylebone Vestry by tlio Surveyor to that district in Seplomber 1851, an altsfract of wliicli is published in the 
Civil Engineer and Architect^ Journal of October 1851, it appears, tintt on the average of the last tv\i'l\o jcm/s, 
the cost of keeping in rc'pair the macadamized roads cd’ that disinet has been, for those of the greatest traHie 
Lf, 8c/. or 13 r/.s*. 4 p. per yaid, for those of tlio least tralHc 7 \(l. or 4 ns* 10 p. per >ard, and for the average of tlie 
whole 1.V 3r/. or 10 C7,v. per yard. 

In tlie last report to the Ifeallh Committoe of the Ilorough of Liverpool by the Horoiigh Enginec'r, Inspector of 
Kuisunces, and xMcdical Odicer of Health, Liverpool, 1851, the higliost rate of rejjair for the macadamized roads 
in Liverpool, on an average of three years, is stated at l5. 0.>/. or 12 m. per yard, the lowest 3tf. Zd. or Ky. 
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DIX* E. 


Repairing and Scavenging of the 130 Miles of Streets, 


CoNTllAt'TOIJ. 



liY TiiK St'WExcrxf; Contractok. 


Watering Carts, 
Days' Work. 

Auinunt of 
Conti act. 


• 

I ahomrrs, 
Days’ Work. 

Carts, Days’ 
W<u’k. 

Sepoys, Days’ 
Work. 

Amount of Contract. 

. . . • 

Jis. II. 

10 

P‘ 

8 

• • t • 

• . > . 

.... 

liS, 

2 G.(i 00 

O’, p, 

0 i) 

.... 

/OcVll d 

0 

.... 

.... 

.... 

;{{ 5 .i )!)7 11 S 

.... 

70, 005 M 

0 

.... 


1 . . . 


12 0 


S 2 ,.M 0 7 

]0 


.... 

.... 

05,000 

0 0 

.... 

77,700 10 

4 

• 

.... 

— 

.... 

:.u),ooo 

0 0 


775 tO)o 0 

0 

100 ,/!);) 

28,811 

10 , 1)00 

41,500 

0 0 


77 ;) 0.3 h 

0 

10 . 5 , 2 S 5 

28 , 0 : 1*1 

10 , 8!15 

41 , .'no 

0 0 

2.-., -82 

77 , 5 ii,> s 

0 

in,,;i 2 ;i 

01,077 

11 , 85-1 

41 , 50 ;) 

0 0 

77,201 

0 , 07 , 1:12 10 

4 

.‘tir.ioi 

81 M 52 

j 

1 :i:i,r)i!) 

1 

2 , 20,011 

10 s 

t 

25 , 70 - 1 ;; 

75,020 1 

0 

io.',.soo.v 

2 !L 717 i 

1 

i 11 , 21 ( 5 ] 

i 

j .•ir.ooi 

i 

7 -4 


])n' yai’U ; tli(j mean would ])o tlicvd'oro near 1 l.s. 'Mf. At Livcrjxiol, the istreot'^ of (lafllc &:v juived wiiii 

bf(nadron .stoueM, and tlio repair.'i ami jauiintcnanee of .Ntre *ts >o jcnctl is coniparalively 

Scoiriinin/f. — 'i'Ui Rea\eualu<> uf Ihunhay, willi a imimlutiou of 5rj,(llH), Idii iniKs of (‘jin.j^.^-way, and 

ail rxleusi\e surfaro of iinniade -iml e(nift>j, li-H eo'-l IN. *d7,(Jdl per ammiu on the incrai^e of tin* la*'! ei'^lit 

yeai's. The so.ucngiivj; of LiM'rpool, wiili a ]io[iul<ition of :Mi),0U(), 171 inilos of (Mnlm'--\v:iy, and Oi) imles of 
and courts, 1{.>. 1,()0,U‘31 iier annum,* and the seavenyiucf and dustlni; of tlie city of toudun, with a popn- 
hilioii ofabout, 1,41)0,000, has eos| on tlic averaiio of tli«‘ hKt six years Ks. 0!),7d0 per annuni.t ;)> liie sale of 
dust to the brick founds of the Metropolis, this has however, lu’eu iv'duccd to Its. 57,880 per anmiin. Evciywliere 
in the city of London, and ffoncrally in Livcrjiool, the eoiirls and pa''saj>cs beinjj paved vviUi ihig-stoncs, present 
an nuabsorbent surface, which reqiiiics comparativady little eliMiiing, 

* Iki'perl to till' nrnUli Comimltcc of (ho Borough of Li^eijiool tty (ho Borough liuginorr, Iihjiector of .Vukuu'O'^, arul Alcilu .\1 
of Hrtiltli. bhiTpooI I8o0. 

1 Mr. Huy wood’s (Surveyor) INiHirt upon Street-cleaning to the t'ltj '^ewer Coiumndonerf.. Loudon, 'Alylsr loft 1 
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APPENDIX F. 


Contabiwg^ 1st, a List of the New Works executed at the Cost of 
the Municipal Fund^ since the institution of the Board of 
Conservancy ; 2ri(J, the Mode in lohich such Works are let to 
Contract ; and 3rd, the Rates at which they are estimated^ 
and have been executed. 

1st. 

A List of the New Works exenifed at fJai Cost of the Mimiripal Fund, 
since the institution of the Board of Conscrvancij. 

Its, a, 

27th March 1843. — Completing Portuguese Street (on ^\hich 
Rs. 3,004-7-6 had been previously expended from the County 

Fund 97 13 6 

Ditto. — Ditto Trimbuck Purushram Street (do. Rs. 3>273 do. from 

do.) 98 0 0 

Ditto. — Ditto a street between the Duncan Road and Trimbuck ^ 

Purushram Street (do. Rs. 1,661-13-1 do. from do.) .. .5.') 0 0 

Ditto. — Ditto Koombharwada Street (do. Rs, 3,163-8-8 do. from do.) 133 0 0 

,oth October 1843. — Ditto cross-street between Lawrence de Lima 

Street and Moogawur Pakary 4th Row (do. Rs. 855 do. from do.) 32 0 0 

3rd April 1844. — Ditto cross-street between Goolam Moideen 
Subedar Street and the Duncan Road (do. Rs. 974-15-6 do. 
from do.) . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 40 0 0 

14th ditto.-^Ditto Moonshee Yacoob Street (do. Rs. 763 do. from 

do.) 25 0 0 

23rd September 1844. — Ditto Bengal Poora Street (do. Rs. 1,399 

do. from do.) . . . . . . . . . , . . . 140 0 0 

15th November 1844. — Ditto Temkcr Street (do. Rs. 4,411-13-4 do. 

from do.) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 215 0 0 

1 4th April 1844. — Improving Borah Musjeed Street (do. Rs. 6-10-6 || 

do, from do.) . . . . , . . . . . . . . . 1,008 5 0 

♦ 


Carried over. . 


1,844 2 6 
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Rs. < 1 . p. 

Brought over. . 1,844 2 6 

20th February 1845.-— Blasting out a large portion of rock which oh- 
^structed the course of the Oomercarry Sewer (on which Rs. 7,920 ^ 

had been previously expended from the County Fund) . . . . *306 ^ 0 

6th February and 3rd April 1845. — Making a road and construct-* 

ing a sewer in Chunam Kiln Row (do. Rs. 1,516 do. from do.) . . 2,068 6 5 

3rd June 1845. — Constructing anew road at the back of theByculla 

Schools (do. Rs. 1,000 do. from do) . . . . . . . . 3,8 U 2 8 

1 Ith March 1845. — Ditto 1st Marine Lane . . .. .. .. .5,138 12 .5 

Ditto. — Ditto 3rd ditto ditto . . .. .. ., .. 4,217 6 10 

29th July 1815. — Constructing the approach to Lady Jamsetjee’s 

Caiisew'ay # 25,574 11 11 

30th September 1845. — Improving the drainage of that part of the 
town which lies between the Erskine Road, Banian Row, Jngjee- 
van Keeka Street, and the Parell Road, and for constructing three 
unmade streets in the above localities, with covered drains .. 27,421 13 1 1 

6tli November 1815. — Deepening the outer channel of the Love 

Grove Sluices .. .. .. .. .. 1,500 0 0 

Ditto. — Ditto and widening the channel from Duncan Road Bridge. 1,248 2 3 

11th ditto. — Building a wall round the northern side of tlie cpiarry 
near the Bycnlla Tank .. .. .. .. 1,057 0 0 

24th ditto. — Construeting a main sewer from tlie town drain at Es- 
lam})oora Street, in New Town, along the Bhooleshwur Road and 
Shaik Menion Street, to the verge of the Esplanade . . . . 35,766 14 7 

6th December 1845. — Widening tliat ])art of the Warden Road, 
extending from the foot of Gowalla Tank Hill Road to the carriage 
road at the Breach . . . , . . . . . . . . 931 14 0 

22nd ditto. — Opening Syed Abdool Rahimon Street into Parell Road. 8,889 12 2 

29th ditto. — Widening the Ne})eau Road, opposite to the ground on 
the sea side, recently granted to Cursetjee Cowasjee, Esq., and for 
making cross-drains.. .. ., .. .. 670 8 0 

10th January 1846. — Erecting a Grass Market on the Esplanade . . 653 0 0 

2nd February 1846. — Arching the sewer in Bapoo Khote Street . . 4,690 4 7 

Ditto. — Making an auxiliary drain from the town drain in Copper- 
smith Row to the sewer in Jngjeevaii Keeka Street 1,386 0 0 

2nd April 1846. — Erecting a pier on piles over the sea at Boree Bun- 
der, for the use of halalcores .. .. 3,952 0 0 

12th May 1846,— Raising the Jail Road at the south end of the 
Bnhoola Tank, and constructing a covered sewer . . . . . . 1,329 0 0 

22nd Sej)teml)er 1846. — Constructing a sewer, with cross-drains, and 
a road, in Chundunwady Lane, from Girgaum Road to Back 

Bay 1LH60 9 3 

Ditto. — Constructing a sewer, with cross-drains, and a road in 
Bhundanprada Hoad, from the Police Chowkey at Bhundarwada to 
the Carnac Bunder . . . . 6,609 14 8 


Carried oyer. . 1,50,957 8 2 
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Brought over. . 

7th October 1816. — Constructing a main sewer, with cross-drains, in 
New Line Street, commencing in Lowarchall Street, and discharg- 
ing into Back Bay near the Pork Market . . 

8th ditto. — Widening the Bazar Gate Esplanade Koad from 27) to 
45 feet 

26th -.November 1816. — Constructing six public nrinarics, three 
within thb Fort, and tlirec in the Native Town . . 

27th ditto. — Ditto a sewer and cross-drains in Ballajeo Shamshet 
Street. . 

28th ditto. — Ditto roadways in six streets situated between Obelisk 
Road, Erskine Road, Diiiioan Road, an d Paftll Road 

8th December IS 16. — Arclilng over the town dr.ain, from corner of 
the Erskine Road to Waddington Bridge . 

8th Febrnary 18 17. — Constructing a sewer and cross-drains, and mak- 
inga road in Khiittcrw'ady Lane 

20th September and 1 2th February 1847. — Removing houses near 
the Parell Road 

13th February 1817. — Widening a part of Medow^ Street . 

17th ditto. — Constnieting stiMion, and three iron tanks on wheels, 
and digging a ces‘<pool on the side of the town (^rain 

Ditto. — Ditto a ])ublic necessary at (^ammattec Poora 

19th March 1817. — Making Kooinbharwada Street at Dongrec, with 
opou' side-drains 

17th July 1847. — Completing I'Llampoora Street, in the New^ Towm. 

18th August 1817. — Draining and improving Wittulwady Street . 

26th ditto. — Constnieting a sewer in Butcher Street, Nagdew SUcet, 
and Musjeed Bunder Cross-road . . 

1st October 1847. — Making a main sewer in the centre of the Breaeh- 
candy road, and cross-drains from Dhobee Tank to Colbbat Lane. 

7tli December 1847- — Making a covered arched drain, from the 
north side of English Bnv} ing Ground to Old Sonapoor Street, and 
main sewer and fros.s-d rains in the Old Sonapoor Street ; also main 
sewer and cross-drains in the Brcaehcandy Road, froip Colbhut 
Lane to Agiary Lane 

5tli January 1818. — Erecting^ a new Beef ]Market within the Fort (in 
IVIody Bay Street) .... 

2()tli ditto. — Substituting pavement for plaster work in the bottom 
of the main sewer in Butcher Street and Musjeed Bunder Cross-road. 

Ditto. — Removing and re-rnaking arched main sewer in ]>art of Syed 
Abfiool Uahimoii Street, and making cross-drains, and re-making 
roadway 

3rd March 1818. — Making a main sewer in Musjeed Bunder Cross- 
road to the sea-shore at Clare Bunder, also a sewer and cross-drains 
in part of Cazee Syed Street 


Jh, a. p. 
1,50,957 8 2 

I 

% 

13,239 4 7 

6,053 0 0 

651 0 0 

I,.5:i9 4 0 

16,719 6 3 

26,490 9 7 

2,590 12 0 

2,750 1) 0 

2,000 0 0 

926 1 1 

4,082 12 2 

1.058 12 0 

i,o;u I) 0 
6,216 12 8 

27,531 11 0 

8,595 if I 

18,028 8 10 
1,192 0 0 

662 0 0 

3,312 10 3 

# 

0,012 I.> 7 


‘ Carried over. . 3,01,701 15 3 
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J rough t over. . 

7th March 18^8.— Converting the present open side-gutter of 1st 
CfA’pentcr Street, in the New Town, into coverc<l drains, including 
the valuation for steps removed 

,1rd April IS J8. —liaising, paving, and sloping the sewer in the* 
centre of Syed Abdool Rahiuiou Street 
Ditto.— Making a main sewer and cross-drains, with foot-path, &c. 

from Far(dl Road to Oornercarry Sewer . . 

Ditto. — Ditto an arch over portion of the present open drain in Cop- 
persmith Stlcet, and making cross-drains, also re-rnaking a 
. roadway 

IGth ^lay 1818. — Widening the Rreaoheandy Road, near Dhobce 
Tank, inchiding valuation of certain buildings to be removed 
18th ditto. — Ditto ditto near New Sonapoor, and value of certain 
buildings to be removed 

31st August 18 18. — Opening out the street from Khoja Street into 
the Bhcndy Bazar Road, ineiuding valuation foi* baildings to he 
remoNod 

Ditto. — ^Making and draining the cross-street between Sliaik Abdoohv 
Pmlvmoria Street, Bliendy Bazar Road, and o\er the Oom'ercarry 
Sewer 

<)th November 1818. — Ditto a cross-road betwejfc Syed Abdool 
Raliimon Street a\id Jieebee Jan Row 
dOtli ditto. —Constructing a drain from the north side of the 
Grant College compound .. 

0th December 1818. — Making Moogawur Fukary 1st Row, in 
:\r azagon . . . . • . . 

‘J.'lli August 1810. — Widening and improving Bln)olcshwur 
Bane . 

27th October 1810. — Making a covered drain, with cro‘=!S-drains, on 
the side of the Esplanade ("ross-road, ami re-making roadway . . 
Ditto. — Converting the piVsent open side-gutters of Ficqnet Road 
into covered drains, and re-makijjg roadway 
31st Decemher 1810. — Making crobs-drains, and rc-inaking roadway 
in Mirza Oil-maker Street . . 

Ditto. — Providing the drainage of the pieces of vacant ground on 
either side of the cross-road which connects Duncan Road with 
Trimbuck Pnrushraiu Street. . 

31st June 1830. — Widening, raising, and strengthening the hanks of 
the main town drain. . 

2Gth IMarch 1830. — Putting up lamps along the road from the Church 
Gate to Esplanade Cro-ss-road 
8th August 18*10. — Opening Bnpoo Kliote Street . . 

22nd Sept^ber 1810. — Widening the unmade streets between Don- 
grcc Cooly Street to old Jamlee Musjce.d Street . . 


a, p, 
3,01,701 13 3 

t 

1,'218 f> 2 

3/200 4 10 
* 1*7I0 0 0 

3.773 2 1 

1,090 10 2 
3/288 0 11 

300 9 2 

774 11 10 
9S3 0 0 

1,331 8 0 

39.3 3 7 

9, 1)03 3 2 

1,302 8 0 
1,102 0 0 
1,088 0 7 

1,917 8 0 

983 1. 3 

.331 11 0 

1,237 5 1 1 

2,093 8 10 



Carried over, , 3,14,382 12 0 
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Rs, a. p. 

BiOught over. , 3,44,582 12 0 

'New Worksy of which Accounts were not closed on 1 st May 1851. 

7th November 1848. — Constructing a made road and drain in Giinesh- 

wady or Sootalchall Lane . . . . . . . . . . 806 7 2 

15th December 1848. — Improving, and thoroughly draining the 

Parell Road from the Esplanade to Jugjeevan Keeka Street .. 46,008 14 10 

12th January >819. — Making cross-drains, and re-rnaking roadway 

in 2nd Blioewada Street . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,400 0 0 

Ditto. — Substituting covered drains for the open side-gutters of the • 

1st Bhoewada Street, from the Bhooleshwur Road to Jugjeevan 
Keeka Street. . . , . , . . . . , . . . . . 1,919 8 0 

27th October 1840. — Covering open drain from Bapoo Khote Street 

to Parell Road, at Poydowney .. .. .. .. .. 10,627 5 5 

Ditto. — Making a main sewer in the centre, and cross-drains, and 

re-tnaking a roadway, in Poydowney Street .. .. .. 8,084 12 4 

31st December 1819. — Ditto a small portion of Ooinerearry Sewer 

between Duncan and Grant Ronds, and re-rnaking roadway over it. 3,950 0 0 

‘Ditto. — Constructing a lane from Old Nagpada Street to 2nd 

Dontarr Road, or Gora* Molla . . . . . . . . 831 0 0 

Ditto. — Making cross-drains, and re-making roadway, in Syed Abdool 

Rabirnon Street . . . . ♦ . . , . * . . , . . . 7,277 10 6 

20tb February 1850. — Abating the nuisances in the rear of Cam- 
niattee Poura, and Ooinerearry Sewer, between Grant and Bellasis 

Roads .. .. 2.581 9 9 

Ditto. — Levelling Nowrojec Hill 1st Row, and making a roadway. . 866 12 3 

20th February 1850. — Levelling Dontarr 3rd Row . . . . . . 608 8 0 

8tb March 18.50. — Removing the nuisance arising from tire present 
state of public necessary at Sonapoor, and improving the ap- 
proaches thereto .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 13, .576 3 6 

22nd May 18.50. — Making a platform for tipping the carts for eni])- 
tying the night-soil into the sea-cbaniicl of the Love Grove 

Sluices, and constructing a roadway thereto .. .. .. 1,8/1 13 7 

3 1st ditto. — Deepening the sea-ehanncl of the Love Grove Sluices . 1,567 9 11 

9th July 1850. — Removing a dangerous projection from the west 
side of the Brcachearidy Road, immediately^opposite to the Cliu- 
naiu Kiln Row .. .. .. .. .. .. 510112 

Ditto. — Raising, levelling, and draining the unmade road traversing 

the centre of the suburb of (^Jammattee Poora . . . . . . 2,909 0 0 

25th October 1850. — Constructing a new road between the Chow- 

patty and Breachcandy Roads .. .. .. .. .. 12,636 1 9 

5th November 1850. — Improving the suburbs of Small Colaba, by 

levelling roads and making drains . . . . . . , . . . 2,784 2 6 

Ditto.— Outlay incurred consequent on the alteration made to the 

new Medical Depot, to admit of Apollo Street being widened . . 1,445 0 0 


Carried over, . 4,67,835 14 8 
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Es. 

Brought over. . 4, 6/, 835 

6thJ)ecember 1850. — Opening a road from B|LOolesliwur Hoad to 
• Parell Road, through the Pinjrapole. . . . . . . . . . 

17th January 1851. — Widening and draining Colhhat Lane 6, 454 

29th ditto. — Widening the Chowpatty Road from the Portuguese 

Church in Girgaum to the foot of M«alabar Hill . . . . . 4,099 

5th February 18.51. — Making masonry covered drains on both sides 

in Ardasecr Dady Street, and rc-inaking roadway. . . . 1,759 

27th ditto. — Cleaning, levelling, and putting into proper order the 

side-drain of Bellasis Road . . . . . . . . 818 

30th April 1851. — Leading into the Bahoola Tank the monsoon sur- 
face-drainage of the high ground in its noighbourliood . . . . 1,144 

18th August 1851. — Digging sixty-six pits on the Flats for the deposit 
of night-soil . . .. .. .. .. .. 1,622 

19th ditto. — Covering ditto ditto with hamboo matting, niincral- 

hrowned, and supported with rafters . . . . 873 

6lh March 1851 . — Covering over town drain from Waddington 
Bridge, or junction ofTriuvbuck Purushram Street with main drain, 
as far as 200 feet beyond the Bcdlasis Road . . . . 1,42,157 

Ditto. — Sinking and building a well, with platform, at Gowalla 

Tank . . . , , . . » . , . . . . . . . . 2,.;a:) 

IGth April 18,51. — Constructing a tlat ma-^onrv bottom to the main 
drain, from 200 feet below the Bellasis Road Bridge to rbe woodtm 
bridge across the Flats . ... 9,397 

7th ]\lay 1851 , — Paving the remaining uncovered portion of the drain 
from Parell Road to the main drain, on the north side of the F>el- 
lasls Road, and for c<»vering over the upper portion of it as far 
as lot) yards below the junction of the Dimean and Bellasis 
Roads .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,9 78 

31st May 1851. — Con.structing a road from the Grant to the Bellasis 

Road.. • 2,0)3 

13th March 1850. — Macadamizing and draining Tcllowdy or 


Wittuhvady (h’oss-street (of the cost of this work, Rs. 2, C¥), 

Rs, 1, 605 are to he *borne by the inhabitants, for draining, 
and the other portion, for macadamizing, by the IMunicipal 
Fund) . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . 766 

2ud March 1852. — Improving the Koomhharwada Road from Duncan 

Road to Waddington Bridge, and raising roadway . .. ., 1,.321 

3 1st ditto. — Digging forty-nine pits on the Flats, each 30 feet long, 

12 feet broad, and 10 feet deep, for the deposit of night-M:>il . . 1,433 

Ditto. — Covering ditto with bamboo matting, mineral-browned, and 

supported on rafters. . .. .. .. .* .. ri2 

2nd November 1850, and 2nd August 1851. — Planting and fixing a 
single ro% of trees on each side of the Esjilanade Road, from 
Kalbadavce Road to Apollo Gate . . . . . . - . . - 1,551 


<r. p, 
14 8 

JO 7 
3 3 

1 3 

0 0 

5 I 

0 0 

0 0 

1 6 

14 I 
0 0 

8 0 


4 0 
4 0 


7 6 

2 9 

14 9 

8 8 

8 0 


Carried over. . 6,58,436 12 1 
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Brought over . 

14th December 18 j 0.-— Constructing the apparatus, including pipes, 
for^the c6nvcyance of tlic water of the Franijee Cow^asjee Tank to 
the centre of tl^e Native Town at Poyclownev 
6th March 1851. — Sinking and building a tank, with platform, 
at Girgaum Back lload 

Ditto. — Sii\king and building a well, with platform, &c. on the side 
of the Khetwady lload 

l/th ditto. — Enlarging and deepening the present well in Wittul- 
wady Street . . 

14th May 1851. — Sinking and building a well, with platform, &'e. 

in Colaba, near tlic Gun Carriage compound 
31st ditto. — Pureliasing and improving a quarry of sweet water, 
situated in Nanabhoy Jainseljee’s ground at Mazagon 
22nd September 1851. — Sinking and building a well in Parell 
26th December 1851. — Sinking and building a well in Sewree 
15th February 1853. — Constructing a well in Candaw^ady Lane . . 
23rd ditto. — • Ditto ditto near Bazar gate 

8th Jamnary 1852. — Making a road from the town drain to 'rardeo . 
15th May 1852. — liaising and levelling a thoroughfare, running by 
the sea-side, between the road close to the Portug,nesc (Uiapcl and 
the road to the Lunatic Asylum .. 

26th May and Dth July 1852, — Forming a new burial ground on 
the Bombay Flats . . 

13th July 1852. — Widening Colaba Causeway 
30th July 1851. — Lighting the road from the Bazar Gate to Shaik 
Mernon Street by a single row of laiups . . 

Blst December 1853, — Completing the drainage of the undermen- 
tioued eighty-seven streets and lanes, situated in the Maiulvvce, 
[Market, and Oomercarry sub-divisions of the Native Town 
Shaik Mernon Street. 

Shaik Ally Jungeerkur Row, 

Esplanade Cross-r/'ad. 

Balloo Surung Street. 

Bhajee Palla llow\ 

Nagdew Row. 

Narron Dhooroo Street, and cross-sir: from Narroii Dliooroo 
Street to Syed Abdool Rahimon Street, 

CrosS'Street from Narron Dhooroo Street to Nagdew Street. 
Dhunjee Dongria Lane, Agiary Lane, and cross-street. 
Moombadavec Tank Road. 

Beebee Jan Row . 

Coppersmith Street. 

Nagdew Street. 

Hu.ssan Khan Khalifa Row; 


Ri, a» p. 
6,58,436 12 1 


20.000 0 0 

3,517 0 0 

2,866 0 0 

1,658 0 0 

1,822 0 0 

2,000 0 0 
1,590 2 2 

1,467 0 0 
625 8 2 

1,366 14 3 
3,790 8 0 


503 4 1 

4,010 12 10 
7,301 14 10 

557 14 2 


40,000 0 0 


Carried over. . 7,51,552 10 7 
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n, p. 

Brought over. . 7,51,552 10 7 

Old Caiee Street. 

Jamblee Musjeed Street. 

Unmade cross-streets from Esplanade Cross-road to Shaik Ally 
Jungecrkur Street. 

Cross-street from Shaik Ally Jungeerkur Street to Bhundarwada 
Street. 

Cross-street from Jamblee Musjeed Street to Dongree Cooly Street. 

Bhajec Palla Row. 

Memonwada Street. 

Cross-street from 1st Koombharwada Street to Memonwada Street. 

Beebee Jau Row. 

Unmade cross-street from 1st Koombharwada Street to Memon- 
wada Street. 

Nagdew Row. 

1st Koombharwada Street. 

2nd ditto ditto. 

Shaik Ally Jungecrkur Row. 

Esplanade Cross-road, 

Dongree Joao Souza Street. 

Duriastan or Chambarwada Sy^eet, and branch to Dongree Joao 
Souza Street. 

Shamjee Ilassajee Street and Bhundarwada Street. 

Unmade cross-street frmn Shaik Ally J uiigeerkur Row to Shamjee 
Ilassajee Street. 

Kssajee Ilassajee Street. 

irninade cross-street from Bhundarwada Street to Essajee Ilassajee 
Street. 

Musjeed Bunder Row: 

Kazee Syed Street. 

Unmade cross-street from Cazee S^^ed Street to Dongree Cooly 
Street. 

Dongree Cooly Street. 

Mahomed Syed iMook);ec Strei^t. 

Mernoimada Street, and cross-street from Memonwada to Nag<lew 
Street. 

Mahomed Hussein Karnbakiir Street. 

Doiitarr 2nd Row. 

Don tar r .3rd Row. 

Cross-street from Shamjee Ilassajee Street to Dontarr 3rd Row, 
and from Cliambarvvada Street to cross-street. 

Unmade cross-streets between Dontarr 3rd Row and Shamjee 
Ilassajee Street, and from Musjeed Bunder Cross-road to cross- 
street. 

Shamjee Ilassajee Street. 


Carried over. . 7,55,552 10- 7 
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<y, p. 

Brought over. . 7,jl,5oiJ 10 7 

Poydo\vney JStrect, Combed Bowel Street, and Chambarwada 
Street, 

OcJngree “Cooly Street. 

Doiigreo Cooly Cross -Street. 

Shamjee Ilassajec Street. 

Street from Chinch Bunder 1st Uow to Chambarwada Street. 

Combed ^lowel Street. 

Don tar r 1st Row. 

Dontarr ‘Jiid Row. 

Memonwada Street. 

.Nagdew Street. 

Chunam Kiln Row. 

Cliiueh Bunder ^rd Row. 

Chinch Bunder ‘Jnd Row. 

Nisliandar Oomerearry Row. 

(Jross-stieet from Cliinch Bunder 1st Itow to Nisliandar Ooiner- 
carry Row. 

Foogla Taudel Street. 

N ish an I ( a r n ic h a Pad a . 

.(>ross-street from Nlsluuular Ooinercarrv Row to Jail 2nd Row. 

Cross-street from Clinieh Bunder 2nd Row to Bengalpoora Ooiner- 
carry Row. 

Market Lane. 

Bengalpoora Oomercdiry Row. 

Jail 2) id Row, 

Old Nagpada Cro»s-slieet. 

Dontarr 1st Row. 

Dontarr 2nd Row. 

Old Nagpada Street. 

Gora Giulia. 

Cross-street from Gora ]\Iolla and Old Nagpada Street. 

Cross-street from Old Nagpada Street to main sewer underneath 
the house at Parell Road. 

Cross-.street bcliiud the Bvculla Schools. 

Continuation of Chunam Kiln sewer to Parell Road footpath. 

Cross-street from Foogla Taridel Street to Dontarr 2nd Row. 

Jail Row. 

k hundred petty works* under the cost of Rs. 000 were also 
executed during the last eight years, at the cost of . . . . 47, 137 13 11 

Carried over. . 7,98,990 8 6 

• For particulars of these petty works, see Appendices B, C, and F, of tho Board's Report to 
Government for the iir.'.t half of 1845-46 ( Qovernment Gfizette, 0th January 1840^ ; Appendices, 
B, C, I), G, I, and K, of similar Report for second half of 1845-46 ( Goverriment Gazette, 11th Au- 
t'ust 1846J ; Appendices D, G, J, K, M, and N, in tho Board's Report 1846-47 (Government Gazette, 
iind September 1847J ; Appendices II, K, L, N, and 0, in the Board's Report 1847-48 (Government 
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Portions of various roads and streets were widen- 
,ed, by the retirement of (53 houses under build- 
ing certificates, for the year 1845- IG, at the 
cost of . . 

Ditto ditto of 112 ditto, for 1846-47, ditto 

Ditto ditto of 55 ditto, for 1847-4S, ditto 

Ditto ditto of 113 ditto, for 1848-49, ditto 

Ditto ditto of 61 ditto, for 1819-50, ditto 

Ditto ditto of 5 4 ditto, for 1850-51, ditto 

Ditto ditto of ditto, for 1851-52, ditto 

Ditto ditto of ditto, for 1852-53, ditto 

The sum expended during the year 1815-4(5, on 
account of ])aviiig and improving the drainage of 
certain gullies, was 

Ditto ditto 184(5- (7, ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto 18 47-18, ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ISIS- 19, ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto IS 49-50, ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 1850-51, »(litto ditto 

Ditto ditto 1851-52, ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 1852-53, ditto ditto 

For repairing and watering the roads and street 
for th e year 1 8 1 5- 4 15 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 


1846-47 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 


Brought over. . 

Us. 4,15.5 

5 

10* 

9,836 

4 

3 

3,C39 

13' 

6 

5,110 

7 

11 

7J^}2 

9 

1 

6,774 

5 

2 

5,616 

15 

9 

4,534 

1 

7 

1 

Is. 17,119 

0 

5 

3,15 4 

6 

7 

2,258 

11 

1 

1,882 

15 

10 

2.460 

15 

11 

1,(>86 

8 

2 

1,633 

3 

7 

1,625 

0 

0 

Is. 55,008 

1 

4 

73,414 

11 

1 

76,61 1 

7 

7 

95,607 

5 

10 

79,290 

4 

6 

73,889 

3 

10 

77,500 

0 

0 

87,210 

,3 

•6 


Rs, 

7,98,990 


a. 

8 


For scavenging the town, and repairing and clean- 


ing drains, for the year 1 845-16. . 

Ditto ditto, 1816-17.. 

Ditto ditto, 1817-48 . 

Ditto ditto, 1818-49.. 


Us. 23,092 
40,3 42 
38,681 
35,000 


47,489 12 1 


32,120 13 7 


6,18,531 5 8 


Carried over. . 1,37,115 15 0 14,97,132 7 10 


Gazetttiy 19th September 1848j; Appendix B to the Board’s Report 1848-40 (Government 
Gazette, 18th October 18494; Appendix B of similar Report for ( Government Gazette, lOth 

September 18504; Appendix B of ditto for 1850-51 (Government Gazette, 13th November 1851 ) ; 
Appendix B of ditto for 1851-52 (Government Gazette ^ 5th May 1853); Appendix ^ of ditto 
for 185*2-53 (Government Gazette^ 25th May 18544. 



For scavcngiui? the town, 

Hrouuht over. . Us. 1,37,1 10 
and repairin*^ and clean- 

10 

0 1 1,97,132 

iiig (Irairs, for the year 

l819-.^)0 

;5.>,0()0 

0 

0 


J)itto ^ 

ditto, 

ISOO-.D . 

37,1G() 

10 

s 


Ditto 

ditto, 

ISO DO 2 

■11, GOO 

0 

0 


Ditto ditto, 1S.j2-o3. . 

Annual rejiairs to puhlie works, for the year 

41,500 

0 

0 

2,92,282 

184.0-10.. 

. . 

Us. 

70ti 

8 

7 


Ditto 

ditto. 

18 Id- 17 

1,0 12 

(1 

4 


* Ditto 

ditto, 

1817-18 

1,728 

‘j 

4 


Ditto 

ditto. 

18 18-49 

0,1 7‘3 

o 

1 


Ditto 

ditto. 

1849-.00 

3,3 12 

7 

0 


Ditto 

ditto. 

18.)()-0l 

4,808 

12 

0 


Ditto 

ditto. 

1801-02 

3,12() 

0 

.3 


Ditto ditto, 

Annual repairs to public 

1802-.5;j 

tanks and wells, for tlic 

3,310 

10 

4 

23,742 

year 1840- 

Ki . . 

Us 

. 3,127 

1 

8 


Ditto 

ditto. 

181(1-17 

0,(190 

14 

0 


Ditto 

ditto. 

1817-48 

89(1 

*T 

/ 

0 


Ditto 

ditto. 

18 18-49 .. 

i,290 

0 

y 


Ditto 

ditto, 

18 19-00 

2, 120 

O 

8 


Ditto 

ditto. 

1800-01 

1,9 10 

,3 

3 


Ditto 

ditto. 

1801-02 

30,912 

12 

0 


Ditto 

ditto, 

1802-03 

7, 1 92 

.0 

9 

03.480 


Lighting, for the year 

18 15-4 (i Rs. 

k; 

12 

4 

Ditto, 

ditto 

181G-17 

4 1 9 

10 

10 

Ditto, 

ditto 

1847-18 

200 

7 

10 

Ditto, 

ditto 

1818-49 

227 

7 

() 

Ditto, 

ditto 

1819-00 

1 93 

.3 

6 

Ditto, 

ditto 

1800-01 . 

1 7,3 

4 

7 

Ditto, 

ditto * 

1801-02 , 

. - . 



Ditto, 

ditto 

1852-53 




Kemoving 

cudjans, &c. from the houses in Native 




Town, for the year IS 10-4 (1 . . Is. 

4d 

10 

0 

Ditto and miscellaneous ditto 1840-17 

151 

4 

8 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 1847-18 

82 

10 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 1818-49 

G7 

15 

9 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 1849-50 

111 

8 

0 

Ditto ditto ditfercnt ditto 1 8.00-5 1 

108 

2 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 1801-02 

098 

11 

2 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 1852-53 

720 

1 

2 


a, p. 

7 10 


9 8 


f) 11 


o 9 


3 7 


3 9 


Carried over. . 18,09,893 4 0 



a. p. 

Brought o%or lS,r)9,8‘I.S 4 h 


Work done departnientally, 

, for the 

year 181. >-40* 

. lls. (J5J 

0 

0 

• Ditto 

ditto, 

ditto 

1840-47 

. . 

. . , 


Ditto 

ditto, 

ditto 

1817-48 

.07)8 

1 

11 ^ 

Ditto 

dit to, 

ditto 

1818-49 . 

. . 2,020 

9 

5 

Ditto 

ditto, 

ditto 

lSl9-.‘iO , 

. . 2,:) 2 9 

1 

1 

Ditto 

ditto. 

ditto 

i8.90-:>i 

. . 2,9:11 

10 

0 

Ditto 

ditto. 

ditto 

18.H-.02 


0 

0 

Ditto 

ditto, 

ditto 

18.V2-5:i , 

2?>\ 

0 

0 


9,174 9 f) 

Total. . . Rs. IS, 79, 007 i;^ H 

2.ND. 

Mode 'ui irjiidi si(ch Works are Id Id Coal rad. 

The })lans niul estimates of all new works arc iu the first instance apjiroved by the 
Tioard and Ihmidi, and forwarded to Government for sfiin^tion. On the sanction of 
(jovernnient being reeelve<l, an adverti’<enicnt inserted iu the Gocenimcnt Gazette, 
to the (dleet that verlial tenders for their execution will be received, on the day and 
liour specified, »at the oifice of tlieiSiiperintciident of Jve}).‘iirs, wlierc the plans and 
e^liinates Avill remain for ])uldic in.s[)eetioii during (he interim. 

At the lime fixed, there is generally an attendaircc of about ‘20 contractors. The 
woik is then jnit to Dutch auction, at the amount of the engineer’s estimate, and is 
ultimately knocked down to the lowest bidder. The names of all the com[>ering par- 
ties, and tin? amount of the three lowest lenders, is taken down in the otlice records, a 
co])y of such record (in the annexed form) being forwarded to tin* ikiiird, with areeom- 
niendation that tlie contract should be given to the lowest bidder (il unobjectionable,) 
and on tlie confirmation of the Board being received the work is commenced. 


* Fop ])arlicnlars of tlio works done dopiirtmcMtally, *=00 Appt'rulix A of tlin Boanl’s Report to 
Oo\onnnpnt for { Clim'rnmrnt (i>izvtti\ 11th 184(1J ; A))p<*niHx A ot Mioilar Ko- 

j»ort for 1847-48 ( GnvrnDnrftt (yftzrife, VMU .<e])tpuilnn- 1818); Api'nidiv A^)rsiirul<»r Hp]mrt for 
1848- 19 18tli Octola-r 1849; ; AppomlixFof , similar Roport for 1849-on 

( ( hn'cminciit (razetfe, 19tli Soptciula'i* 1800;j Apjx^mlix JC of ditto tor lS.!j0-.>l ( (loveninu'nt 
G/tzeffe, 19th Novemlx-r 1891 ; ; Ai)pendi\ F of ditto for 1891 -93 ( (;ovrrn/nvnt Gnzette, 9th May 
1899; ; Appendix F of <litto for 1893-99 (Goeernmnd Gifzvtfe, 39th May 1894;. 



Rates at which they are rstimaled^ and have been executed. 
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LOCAL RATES FOR MASOXRA’, EARTHWORK, &c. 
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Office Rales of the Enperinlendent of Repnirs'^ Departmeyt. 


Principal Descriptions of Works ox<‘cntcd by ‘the Supcrintonilerit of ()ffioo iLtiiriat- 

Kepair^’ Department. ed Ilatc' per 

100 cubic feet. • 

Rs, a, p. 

Excavation for foundation or for drains, in earth . . . , . 0 8 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, in softnioorum. . .. .. 0 12 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, in liardditto ... . . 200 

Ditto ditto ditto, in soft rock . . . . . . 3 0 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, in solid ditto .. .. .. 0 0 0 

Fillin*:? in foundation with rubble masonry . .. .. .. 10 0 0 

lUibble masonry superstructure, under 10 feet biirli . . . . ..1100 

Block ill course, with rubble masoury backing, like Byculla and Maza- 

gon railway bridgc.s . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 35 0 0 

Cnt-stone facing, middle dressed, per 100 square feet .. .. .. 11 0 0 

Brick arching, cxcliihivo of centering . , , . . . . . ..27 0 0 

Ditto with mud centering . . . . . . . , . . . . . 30 0 0 

riastcring, cbnnam, jK'i* 100 sipiare feet .. .. .. .. d 8 0 

Ditto polished, and on curvilinear surface . . . . . . . 0 0 0 

Coping stone, rough dressed, per vfuhic foot . . . . . . . . 0 10 0 

Slab-stoucs for covering small drains, 2 feet by 1 foot, by 5 inches tliick, 

each . . . . . . . . 0 5 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 3 feet by I foot, by .5 inches thick, each . 0 8 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 4 feet by I foot, by .5 inches thick, each . 0 12 0 

Pavement Porehundcr stone on nibble masonry, 1 foot tliick, per JOO 

square f(‘et . . . . . . . . . . . . 30 0 0 

Ditto blue stone, rougli dressed, in rubble masonry foundation . . 18 0 

Ditto ditto, middle dressed . . . . . . . . . . 2 3 0 

Ditto cliuiiam terrace lloor . . . . . . . . . . . . 0 0 0 

Ro(uhti}(ikhuj. 

liaising embankment up to the height of .5 feet from side cutting. .. 0 10 4 

Ditto ditto, to ditto within 4 mile lead .. .. .. 0 15 0 

Dry stone retaining wall . . . . . . . . . « . . 2 (> 0 

Bai.sing and levelling gTound for roadway of not more tlian a foot in 

mean height . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . 10 0 

Khaiulkies, hammer dressed, for kerbstone, I foot square, 14 feet long, 

})er 100 khandkies .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 13 0 0 

Hough stone kerbstone (undressed) . . . . . . . . . . (>0 0 

Paved side water-table for town ronds^ 1 foot wide, per 100 running feet. i 20 0 0 

Slabstone for sink, 2 liy 1,}, perforated with 5 holes . . . . 18 0 

Broken stone, for metalling l.^ inches thick, per 100 square feet, huiiig 

and rolling included .. .. .. .. 0 12 (i 

Ditto ditto 2 iuehes ditto ditto ditto . . 10 0 

Ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto dilto ditto .. 10 0 

Ditto ditto 4 ditto ditto ditto ditto . , 2 1 3 

Ditto ditto (i ditto ditto ditto ditto . . 3 2 0 

Sand-stone, J inch thick, laying and rolling, per 100 square feet. . . , 0 12 0 

Ditto 1 inch thick, ditto ditto ditto . . . . 10 0 
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Rates of^he fistimnte, ami of the lowest Temlers for the fill ini!; in of Mofiy 
liny., on the Sea-fare of the Fort of Bombay. 

[The work consisted of a Sea-wall about 22 feet in height, and filling in behind ; the total 
estimated cost being about £ 70,000.] 

(Gauuison Enginker and Civil Architect.) 


Items. 


Excavation for foundation of sea- 
wall within, at, or nearly at low- 
water mark 

Rubble masonry in foundation of 
sea-wall 

Kbandkee facing in foundation of 
sea-wall 


Squared stone-cap of foundation 
of sea-wall 

Rubble masonry in sea-wall ..... 

Kbandkee facing in sea wall .... 

Dove-tailed coping stone of the 
sea-wall 

Rubble masonry in walls at any 
spot within the sea-w^ll 

Brick masonry arch-work 

Chunam plaster, inch thick 

Filling in of sand or earth 


Quantity. 

Rato, 

Per 

Amount, 


Rs» tf. 2^. 


rt. p. 

103,j;{2 

2 0 0 

100 cub. ft. 

3,270 10 0 

112,817 

19 0 ,0 

Do. 

27,1 37. 3 8 

12,d3j 

t 

J() 0 0 

100 sq. ft. 

0,217 8 0 

■1,1-1:. 

200 0 0 

100 rg. ft 

8,290 0 '0 

4G.3,G32 

19 0 0 

100 cub. ft. 

88,470 12 3 

81,.0:]!1 

i 

7:> 0 0 

100 sq.ft 

01,151 4 0 

4,1-15 

275 0 0 

100 rg. ft. 

11,398 12 0 

74,974 

10 0 0 

100 cub. ft. 

11,995 13 5 

9,7C1 

30 0 0 

* Do. 

2,928 4 9 

:i,3!)7 

4 8 0 

100 sq.ft 

152 0 0 

21,013,013 

2 8 0 

100 cub. ft. 

0,00,310 5 2 



Rs. 

8,21,354 7 3 


Total 
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(Peerkhan Landkhan and Sayboo Nursoo.) 


Items. 

Quantity. 

Jlato. 

Per* 

. — < 

Amount. 



Rs. 


p\ 




• Rs, 

1 

a. 

JP* 

Excavation for foimdatiou of sea- 











wall within, at, or nearly at 











low-water mark 

163,532 

1 

14 


100 

cub. 

ft. 

3,066 

3 

7 

Rubble masonry in foundation of 

* 



1 







sea-wall 

142,817 

17 

0 

oj 


Do. 


21,278 

14 

2 

Khaiidkee facing in foundation of 











sea-wall 

12,4:15 

48 

0 

0 

100 

sq. 

ft. 

5,908 

12 

9 

S(iuavc(l stone-cap of fotiudation 








1 



of sea-wall 

4,145 

.175 

0 

Oi 

100 

’•g- 

ft. 

7,253 

12 

0 

Rubble masonry in sea-wall 

4G5,C):i2 

17 

0 

1 

0 

100 

I 

cub. 

ft. 

*70,157 

7 

0 

« 

Khandkee facing in sea-wall 

O 1 

, ^ 81,539 

05 

0 

0 

iloo 

i 

sq. 

ft. 

53,000 

0 

0 

Dovc-tailcd coping stone of tlie 





1 

1 






sea-wall 

4,145 

250 

0 

0 

'100 

1 

rg- 

ft. 

10,302 

8 

0 

Rubble masonry in walls at any 

i 

1 



! 

1 






spot within tlic sea-wall 

74,974 

15 

0 

0 

100 

cub. 

ft. 

11,240 

1 

7 

Rrick masonry arcli-work 

9,701 

28 

0 

0 


Do. 


2,733 

I 

3 

Chunam plaster, '] inch thick 

3,397 

4 

4 

0 

100 

sq. 

ft. 

111 

5 

11 

Filling in of sand or earth 

24,013,013 

2 

2 

0 

100 

cub, 

. ft. 

.5,10,289 

4 

5 

Total 

« 

1 




• 


Rs 

, 7,07,500 

0 

0 
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(Elsette Nursoo and Uajunna Crustnajee.) 


— - 

Items. 

Quantity. 

llato. 

Vcv 

— 

Amount. 

f 

t 


Rs, a. p. 


Rs, a. p. 

Excavation for foundation of sea- 
wall within, at, or nearly at low- 




water mark 

16:1, .>32 

2 4 0 

100 cub. ft. 

3,079 7 0 

Iluhble masonry in foundation of 





sea-wall 

112, S17 

1.3 0 0 

Do. 

21,122 8 9 

Khandkee facing in foundation of 





sea-wall 

1 

12,i:}.> 

45 8 ( 

100 sq. ft. 

.3,6.37 1 1 9 

S(piarcd stone-cap of foundation 





of sen-wall 

4,1 1.3 

180 0 0 

100 rg. ft; 

7/Ui I 0 0 

Hubble masonry in sea-wall ...... 

4():>,6;32 

17 0 0* 

100 cub. ft. 

79,1.37 w 0 

1 

Khandkee facing in sea-wall .... 

81, .3.39 

70 , 0 o' 

100 sq. ft. 

1 

or, or; -i 9 

Dove-tailed coping stone of the 
sea-wall 

4,11.3 

260 0 0 

100 rg. ft. 

10,777 0 0 

Rubble masonry in walls at any 





spot within the sea-wall 

71,071 j 

110 0 

100 cub. ft. 

10,190 a 9 

Erick masonry arch- work 

9,761 

:;2 0 0 

Do. 

3,123 8 3 

Cliunam plaster, J inch thick . . , 

3, ,39 7 

5 0 0 

lOO sq. ft. 

109 13 7 

Filling in of sand or earth 

24,01,3, 6 i:i 

2 2 0 

100 cub. ft. 

.9,10,289 4 ■> 

1 

1 

'Fotal 




Rs.! 

. i 

i 

7,09,311 10 9 


(Si-ncd) J. J. F. CRUICKSHANK, Captain, 
(iavrison Engincan-, and Civil Arcliitecl, Presidency. 

Financtae Department Rail if; ay Br anvil ), 

Garrifion Ens^inevr and Civil ArvkileeCs Office, 

Bombay, 10/ A March J854, 
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Rates at irhich Eunffalovfs are constructed on Malahar flUL 


Foundation digging . . . . . . Ks. 

1) 

10 

y 

« 

per 

100 

• 

cub It 

Ditto filling in with material, and labour inelusivc 

1 1 

0 

0 


13- 


Ditto ditto ditto, with stone close by 

12 

0 

0 



i> 

Ditto ditto ditto, if stone from a distance. 


0 

0 


>» 

»♦ 

Off-set wall above foundation 

i:i 

0 

1) 

• 

it 

t> 

Filling in with earth and stone 

1 

0 

0 


>> 

it 

Wall, with material, including labour, for bungalow, with 







plaster in and out 

18 

0 

0 


i» 

J » 

Ditto ditto ditto, for offices ditto.. 

lo 

0 

0 


it 

t i 

Plastering outside of the veranda off-set wall 

3 

0 

0 


it 

sq. it 

Flooring with chuiiarn rough terrace 

10 

0 

0 


>» 

Teakwood doors for bungalow 

1 

1 

0 

per 

son a re I'owt 

Ditto windows ditto 

I 

12 

0 

1) 

i * 

Jungle-wood doors and windows 

t) 

12 

0 


i* 


Roofing for bungalow, with teak trusses, jungle round 







rafters, and ceiling, complete 

05 

0 

0 

j>er 

100 

sq I’t 

Ditto for veranda with fiosts, putties, sawn, jungle raft 

ers 





and battens, tiled complete • 

35 

0 

0 




Ditto for offices . . * 

35 

0 

0 





Rates at which the Bt^ciiHa Chib Chamber. 

s were < 

constructed. 

Excavation foundation of main w'all * , . 

Rs. 

1 

0 

0 

per 100 cub. i‘l. 

Filling in foundation with stone and lime 


10 

0 

0 

it >» 

Plinth of ma-suury walls 


10 

0 

0 

it i» 

Stone and lime masonry walls 


15 

0 

0 

it ti 

Brick paitition, exclusive of plaster 


30 

0 

0 

,, sq. ft. 

Plank jiartition, deducting doors. . 


0 


0 

tt a 

Roof, teak, double tiled, yiatted round, teak rafters 

cut 





teak battens, with teak plank ceiling and eornicc 


70 

0 

0 

It it 

Ground floor, terraced 


12 

0 

0 

it it 

Teak plank floors, witli ay nee jungle joists 


dO 

0 

0 

ti 5 » 

Teak rails for staircases and gallery 


t) 

8 

0 

per running foot 

Cornice to gallery . . ... 


1 

0 

0 

it tt 

Cloth ceiling, including teak cornice 


12 

0 

0 

per lUO rg. ft 

Plank ceiling 


20 

0 

0 

tt it 

Masonry drain, covered, 1.]. x L 


1 

0 

0 

per running foot 

Teak posts 


2 

8 

0 

per cubic foot 

Chunam plaster, and green and white wash 


5 

1 

0 

per 100 sq. ft 

Teak plank doors, 3x6^ 


15 

0 

0 

each. 

Ditto window^ with teak bars, 3 A x 6 


21 

0 

0 

it 

Fixed Venetians to galleries, 8x7 


(53 

0 

0 

- 


K 
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Teak venetianed doors, 8x8 


Rs. 80 

0 

0 

each. 

Ditto ditto, 4x7 

. . 

.. 42 

0 

0 

if 

Teak pannelled doors, 2x6^ . . 


.. 16 

0 

0 

If 

Teak venetianed doors, 3x7 


.. 30 

0 

0 

if 

Bathing-room and pannelled doors, 

2J- X .. 

• . 18 

0 

0 

ft 

Teak trellis \\indows, IfiJ- X 3 

• • • • 

.. 24 

0 

0 

» 

Teak folding venetianed windows, 

4x7 

.. 42 

0 

0 

*f 

Ditto , ditto ditto, 

4x6 

.. 36 

0 

0 

ft 

Passage lattice-work 


.. 0 

2 

0 

per foot. 

Green wash to cloth ceiling 

. . 

1 

4 

0 

per 100 sq. 

Green paint, two coatings, and varnished 

.. 6 

0 

0 

ft i 
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APPENDIX G. 


Rough Rstimatc of the probable Cost of certain Public Improvements 
urgently and immediately required for the improvement of the 
Island. 


Names of tho Streets. 

Lena^th in 
Poet;. 

Rato per 
Foot. 

Amount. 

Esplanade Cross-road, from Sliaik Memon Street to 
Slanp;htcr House (one side) ... 

1,9D5 

4 

Rupees. 

7,980 

Parell Road, from Jugjecvan Keeka Street to Byciilla .. 

4,270 

7 

29,890 

Breachcandy Road, from Agiary*lload to Portuguese 
Church Lane ... 

3,800 

5 

19,300 

Road from Portuguese Church to Chowpatty Road 

2,000 

5 

10,000 

Agiarv Road 

1,550 

6 

9,300 

(/owasjee Patel Tank Road ... ... 

990 


4,950 

Duncan Road 

3.750 

6 

22,500 

Obedisk Road 

1,159 

4 

4,635 

Erskiue Road 

1,280 

4 

5,120 

Bhooloshwur Road, from Cowasjee Patel Tank to Snn» 
kersett’s garden-house... 

6,330 

8 

50,640 

Girgauin Portuguese Church Lane ... ... .. | 

800 

4 

' 3,200 

Portuguese Church Lane, between Agiary Road and 
Bhooloshwur Road 

7.50 

8 

6,000 

Bellasis Junction Road ... 

1,050 

8 

13,200 

Erskirie Road footpath 

1,280^ 

4 

5,120 

Khetwady Road ... ... 

3,0H5 

6 

18,511 

Jail Road ... 

920 

8 

7,360 

Musjeed Bunder Road 

1,900 

8 

1 5,200 

Chinch Bunder Road 

2,700 

8 

21,600 

Mazagon Road ... 

2,S.')0 

6 

17,100 

Round the Moombadavee Tank 

900 

10 

9,000 

Baboola Tank Road 

1,950 

6 

11,700 

Nagdew Street ... ... ... ... ... • 

900 

10 

9,000 

Musjeed Bunder Row 

900' 

10 

9,000 

Shaik Ally Jiingeerkur Street ... 

1,820 

8 

14,560 

(diinch Bunder Sea Road 

500 

6 

3,000 

Kolee Bunder Sea Road 

73 

0 

438 

Chinch Bunder 1st Row 

4(V3 

8 

3,701 

Jamboolwadee Roi^ ... 

260 

^ 1 

1,300 

New Line Street 

380 

8 I 

1 

3,040 

Carried over.. 

51,263 


3,36,349 
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f 


Names of tlio Streets. 

Loimtli in 
Feet. 

*lnte pel 
Foot. 

Amount. 

1 

Broujjlit over . 

r)i,2f)r) 


r 

Rupees. 

3,:B),:M9 

Cross-road from Banian Tree Chowkee to Girgamn Hoad. 


5 

2^200 

Burrows Lane 

oLS 

5 

2';.065 

Shaik A])d(n>* Doctor Street 

L‘P)0 

6 

8,9 10 

(kam in at toe Poora Koad ... 

io,.);r) 

5 

.52,880 

]]()o/ra Street 

1,01 1 

6 

0,204 

Pnnuswadoe Lane 

I,1S‘> 

0 

7,092 

Mooghhhat Lane... 

700 

0 

4,200 

Kakiidwadce Lane 

;^s{) 

0 

2,280 

Road soutli side of Jail 

770 

S 

0,100 

iioail north side of Jail ... 

705 . 

(i 

4,. 530 

IVIaza^on Hoad to Dockyard ... ... ... < 

2,000 

6 

L5,300 

N agdow Bow 

400 

0 

2,100 

Second Dontarr Bow 

l,dl)8 

8 

11,744 

OM Cazee Street ... 

hi:; 

8 

4,101 

Shanijt'c llassajec Street... 

102 

8 

3,()!)C 

Bhnndaree Street... 

20 1 

8 

1,632 

Tlonuman Boad ... 

1,M0 

C 

6,810 

Mazagon Lane 

1,0S0 

? 

7,.500 

(Coppersmith Street, Beebee Jan Bow ... ^ 

(iio 

(i 

3,714 

Pdeinonwada Street 

1,700 

H 

11,. 3 20 

Tlireo rro.sS“Streets ... ... ... ... .. j 

d.}() 

() 

2,700 

Boad in rear of INfr. Bomer’s to sea grove 

:h02o 

0 

2.3, .521) 

j^oydownoy Boad .. 

S02 

0 

4,812 

Ballon Suruug Street 

976 , 

0 

! 

Branch Roads 

fit; 1 


5, .3 1 2 

Nishandar Oomcrcarry Jlow 

d72 

1 S 

3,770 

Branclnvays 

' 4 lit 

i 8 

3,592 

Dontarr, 1st Bow .. 

l,lv“ 

1 0 

0,822 

Old N.ezpada Lane 

6{)6 

I 

4,170 

New llMmunan Lane 

1,1.4.“; 


0,810 

Dongree Cooly Sea Boad... 


I ^ 

2,;) 70 

Mahomed lloosscni Kamhaknr Street 

OhO 

1 ^ 

, / 

4,:>.B) 

Branch road, ‘Jnd Dontarr Bow ... 

42:. 

1 

/ 

2,97.5 

Foogla Street ...• 

70.) 

8 

o,;;<;o 

Shanijee lla.ssajee Street... 

• [)[H 

8 

7,584 

Koonihhnrwada and Bhajee Palla... 

L l(j0 

8 

1 1,080 

Bhaj('c Pa’la Street 

377 

8 

3,010 

(k)ntiiination of Klict wady Boad. . 

1,10.'> 

0 

0,0,30 

Ditto of Memonwada Street ... ...* 

305 

0 

2.370 

Ditto of the other hianch way from Nishandar Oomer- 
c.airy to Dontarr 2nd Bow 

300 

6 

2,370 

Ditto of Nishandar Oomcrcarry Bow 

913 

0 

5,490 

Cazeo Syed Street, iihundary\ada, and Jainlee Musjeed 
Street ... 

994 

8 

7,952 

Khoja Street 

1,60 1 

6 

9,900 

Baba Dithhoo Street 

1,419 

6 

8,514 

Mnkoond (Bizersett Street 

1,077 

6 

6,402 

Goolain Moideen Snbedar Street 

987 

6 

5,922 

Kooiiibharwara Boad in the New Town .. 

1,488 

4 

5,9.52 

Carried over.. | 

105,440 

• . . 

6,72,449 
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Names of the Streets. 

I.eniitti in 
Feet. 

Rate pei 
- Foot. 

Amount. 

• 

Brought over.. 

105,440 

• 

• 

t 

Rifjaee*. 

6,72,41!) 

Cross-street connecting Khoja and Shaik Abdool 
Doctor Street ... 

359 

5 

1.795 

Bahoola Tank Lane ... 

595 

5, 

2,975 

Agiary and Dhunjee[|Dongeria [Streets 


4 

5,750 

Churney Road 

805 

4 

3,400 

Lawrence de Lima Street . . 

1,440 

5 

7,200 

Street from Dhoboe’s Tank to New Sonapoor Road . 

1,422 

5 

7,1U) 

Footpaths on each side of the Obelisk Road 

1,159 

4 

4,030 

Tank Street 

1,516 

5 

7,730 

Shaik Boorun Commodan Street 

715 

5 

3,575 

Road from Chinch .Bunder Chowkee to Chinch Bunder 
Sea Road 

525 

5 . 

2.625 

Thakoordwar Lane 

1,440 

4 

5,784 

Road from Khetwady to Grant Road 

823 

4 

3,292 

Chinch Bunder Sea Road to Waree Bunder 

2,573 

0 

15,438 

Churney Road near 'rhakoordwar Road, from Breach- 

/ 

0 

5,550 

candy Road to Old Distillery Street ... 

\ 2S2 

4 

1,128 

(^indawady Lane .. 

1 1,900 

6 

11,400 

Road from Old Distillery Street to Sonapoor ... 
Cross-road from the Native General Hospital to the 
Sonapoor Drain 

413 

7 

2,891 

375 

7 

2,625 

Khadup Street 

825 

8 

6,600 

Dongreo Joao Souza Street 

958 

0 

5,748 

llussnn Khan Khalifa Row 

420 

0 

2,556 

Chinch Bunder 2nd Row... 

852 

6 1 

5,112 

Oomercarry Row , 

800 

8 

6,880 

Eduljee Cooper Street 

408 

5 

2,010 

Total.. 

1,28,577 


7,96,355 







